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PREFACE 


“The Classical Psychologists” is a companion volume 
in the field of psychology to the author’s “ The Classical Moral- 
ists” in the sphere of ethics, and also to his “ Modem Classical 
Philosophers” in the domain of philosophy. Its aim is to pre- 
sent in a series of selections some of the most essential features 
of the psychological doctrines which have appeared from Anax- 
agoras to Wrnidt. The book is thus virtually a history of psy- 
chology, not derived from an ordinary description of systems, 
but based upon extracts from original sources and upon trans- 
lations of the authors themselves. Such a work, it is hoped, may 
prove adapted for colleges and universities as a text-book of 
reading accompanying courses of lectures in general psychology, 
and may become a necessary requirement of study made of all 
students before entering upon the study of the special divisions 
of e-irfs tin g psychology. The general reader, moreover, will find 
it an interesting volume of original material of the great 
psychologists from the earliest to the most recent times. 

From Aristotle’s “ De Anima ” there is reproduced at the 
outset the first extant history of psycholo^cal theories. With 
the name of Anaxagoras, who emphasizes the Nous as present 
in all things, but with insight as to its different forms in mind 
and matter, it was thought the work might fittingly begin. Em- 
pedocles is mentioned, who maintains that like is known by 
like, and that perception is due to elements in us coming in 
contact with similar elements outside. Democritus is also in- 
cluded, who believes the soul to consist of atoms, the peculiar 
fineness, smoothness, and mobility of which cause perception 
and thought. The second selection is taken from the Theaetetus 
of Plato, which Professor Jowett describes as the oldest work 
in psychology that has come down to us, and which here con- 
tarns the contending Sophistic and Socratic views on the nature 
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of perception. In it Protagoras affirms that the individual man 
is the measure of all things, whereas Socrates seeks to conduct 
Theaetetus by means of the dialogue to the acceptance of a 
universally valid knowledge. Although Plato’s psychological 
views are scattered through various dialogues, the Republic 
best contains his treatment of the fundamental problem of the 
relation of soul and body. There is consequently printed from 
it, his presentation of the three faculties of the soul, of the 
correlation of the faculties, and of the soul’s immortality. In 
Aristotle we have the greatest psychologist of the ancient 
world, and the one who first treated psychology as a separate 
science. To the introductory account of earlier theories by him, 
with which this work began, is here added a description from 
the De Anima” of his own doctrines. His conceptions of the 
essence of the soul, and its relation to the body as form to mat- 
ter, of the various activities of the five senses and the common 
sense, and of the functions of sensation, imagination, and 
thought, are given in full, as their importance demands. From 
Diogenes Laertius’ Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philoso- 
phers” is drawn the psychology of the Stoics, in which the ani- 
mating principle of the soul is described as a warm breath 
within us, with a resultant trichotomy of body, soul and 
spirit. From Diogenes Laertius is likewise taken the Epicurean 
psychology, in which the soul is conceived to be a bodily sub- 
stance composed of exceedingly fine atoms, which are allied in 
nature to air and fire, and are diffused throughout the whole 
body. Lucretius in the didactic poem on ‘‘The Nature of 
Things,” whereby Hellenistic thought was transferred to Rome, 
follows next with a description, like that of Epicurus, of sen- 
sation as ever3rwhere occurring in the body; but he regards the 
mind as the directing principle “holding the fastnesses of life. ” 
From the “Enneades” of Plotinus, who was the most eminent 
of the Neoplatonists, is reproduced the theory of emanation, in 
which the soul is deemed the image and product of the Nous, 
just as the Nous is of the One. 

In the mediaeval period, Tertullian, one of the greatest of the 
early Christian fathers, sets forth in the extracts presented from 
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his “Treatise on the Soul,” the corporeal nature of the soul, its 
simplicity, its source in the breath of God, its rationality, and 
its immortality. Gregory of Nyssa, who wrote in the latter part 
of the fourth century, here argues in the “ Endowment of Man,” 
that the intellect pervades all parts of the body alike, but has 
in itself a divine beauty, since it is created in the image of 
the most beautiful. Augustine, in whom the Patristic period 
reached its culmination, emphasizes in his work “On the 
Trinity,” self-consciousness as the distinguishing characteristic 
of the mind arising from its immateriality, and regards memory, 
understanding, and particularly will, as its most important fac- 
ulties. Thomas Aquinas, who represents scholasticism in its 
full development, returns in the “Summa Theologica” to the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the rational soul as the essential form 
of the body, and contends as against Augustine for the superi- 
ority of reason to will. 

The modern period is introduced with chapters from Thomas 
Hobbes’ “Human Nature,” in which the founder of empirical 
psychology reduces all mental processes to motions. An ample 
presentation is given of Descartes’ “The Passions of the Soul,” 
of which Professor David Irons says that “it would be difficult 
indeed to find any treatment of the emotions much superior to it 
in originality, thoroughness, and suggestiveness.” Spi noza, who 
teaches in “ The Ethics” that the soul and body are not two 
distinct substances, but that thought and extension are two^f 
the many attributes of the one real being, seeks to prove by^ 
the mathematical method in the part reproduced, that the 
order and connection of ideas are identical with the order and 
connection of things. From Leibnitz’ “Philosophical Works” 
selections have been made in which he presents his theory of 
monads, and likewise illustrates the interaction of soul and 
body after the manner of two clocks so constructed as to run 
in perfect harmony. Christian Wolff, whose name is chiefly 
associated with the faculty psychology, designates in those 
sections of the “Rational Psychology” here chosen, the vis 
repraesentiva as the fundamental force and sufficient groimd 
for everything that takes place in the soul. 
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English empirical psychology is next traced through Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hiime. From Locke’s “Essay on the Human 
Understanding” there is given, as Locke believes, “ the true 
history of the beginning of human knowledge,” wherein all our 
ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. Berkeley’s 
Essay towards a new Theory of Vision” is reproduced with 
desirable fullness, as it contains his noted research into the differ- 
ence between the ideas of sight and touch, wherein he draws 
the striking inference that the visible world is a visible lan- 
guage, which we learn to translate into the tactual experience 
that the visible phenomena naturally signify. Hume in the 
chapters from the “Treatise of Human Nature” would resolve 
all perceptions of the human mind into “impressions” and 
“ ideas,” differing only in force and liveliness, and also would 
derive our conception of necessary connection solely from the 
experience of the constant association of certain objects. 
Hartley was the chief precursor of English associational psy- 
chology, although preceded as he confesses by the modest Gay, 
and from the “Observations on Man” are reprinted his two 
principal doctrines of vibrations ^ ol association, 

Charles Bonnet, the Swiss, and an early founder of physiolo- 
gical psychology, in the ^Analytical Essay upon the Faculties 
of the Soul” of which his own “Abstract” has been in part 
translated, lays stress throughout on the dependence of psychical 
phenomena upon physical conditions, and considers the divers- 
ity of mental perceptions as really due to the different struc- 
tures of the various sensory fibres. The French psychologist 
Condillac, in the chapters from the “Treatise of Sensations,” 
views all psychical functions as transformations of sensations, 
and graphically illustrates his theory by the endowment of a 
marble statue with the different senses of man in succession. 
From Reid, founder of the Scotch School of common sense, 
those portions of the “ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man” are given in which he analyzes the fundamental acts of 
sensation and perception, contending that the former is confined 
to the soul, but that the latter implies a belief in the existence of 
an external world. , Brown’s eloquent Lectures on the Philo- 
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Sophy of the Human Mind/’ published after his death, contains 
a most subtle and brilliant analysis of muscular sensations, 
the inclusion of which, it is believed, must add substantial 
value to the pages of this work. 

With Herbart’s “ Textbook of Psychology” begins scientific 
psychological research, in which from the intensive relations of 
ideas and the laws of their change it is sought to derive the pos- 
sibility and necessity of applying mathematics to psychology. 
In Beneke’s “ Textbook of Psychology as Natural Science” a 
profound German psychologist seeks to reduce all psychical 
phenomena to four ‘‘ fundamental processes.” Drobisch, who 
may be regarded as one of the distinguished representatives of 
mathematical psychology, presents in his Empirical Psychol- 
ogy,” the dynamics of ideas as the fundamental principle of ex- 
planation of psychical phenomena. Maine de Biran, whom 
Cousin thought the first metaphysician of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, has written some most instructive chapters in his Essay 
upon the Foundations of Psychology,” wherein he treats of 
voluntary effort as the primordial fact of our psychical life, 
analyzing it into the two distinct but inseparable elements of 
will and resistance of our own body, from which he derives the 
beginning of personality. 

The revival of English associational psychology is to be 
found in the chapters taken from James Mill’s ^Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind”; but its fullest fruition ap- 
pears in the laws of association reproduced at considerable 
length from Bain ’s The Senses and the Intellect.” The cardi- 
nal feature of Spencer’s ‘^Principles of Psychology” is here pre- 
sented in the evolution of mind “ from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity.” The selec- 
tion from Johannes Mueller’s “Elements of Physiology” will 
render more accessible his very important account of the gen- 
eral laws of sensation. A fitting place is naturally given also to 
Lotze’s theory of “ local signs” as embodied in his “ Outlines of 
Psychology.” 

In more recent psychology, translations from Weber’s “ The 
Sense of Touch and the Common Feeling” of his well known 
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Law, and from Fechner’s Elements of Psychophysics’^ of hia 
‘^Measurementof Sensation,” are indispensable contributions in 
the domain of psychophysics, being the experiments of the former, 
well described by Professor E. B. Titchener, as ‘^the founda- 
tion stone of experimental psychology,” and the interpretation 
of the latter as the erection in large measure of '' a whole build- 
ing,” The Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision has been 
translated from Helmholtz’s “ Manual of Physiological Optics, ” 
which is regarded as the most important work that has yet ap- 
peared on the physiology’ and physics of vision. “ The Funda- 
mental Principles of a Theory of Light Sensation” by Hering 
will serve also to supplement those of Helmholtz, as a necessary 
foundation for the study of the more recent valuable contribu- 
tions which have been made to this subject. From Mach’s 
Analysis of Sensations ” is reproduced his theory of space per- 
ception, preceded by an account of the self intuition of the ego, 
which “ every student of psychology should know.” Stumpf ’s 
^^Tone Psychology” contains a theory of tonal fusion, written 
by a recognised authority in this domain. The remarkable 
chapter of William James entitled “The Stream of Conscious- 
ness” is taken from his introductory “ Psychology. ” Then fol- 
lows the James-Lange theory of emotions, in which a novel doc- 
trine is set forth by both writers with unusual brilliancy of 
style. Most characteristic and authoritative chapters from 
Wundt’s “Principles of Physiological Psychology” on the 
problem of physiological psychology, and from his “ Outlines of 
Psychology” on volition and apperception, conclude the work. 

The outline of the selections in the preceding paragraphs 
traces the attempt, here made for the first time, to present his- 
torically in a single volume original texts containing funda- 
mental theories of the classical psychologists, alike in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern times. The study of psychology as pur- 
sued to-day in several important divisions might suggest the 
desirability of a work of recent material from these various do- 
mains. An historical volume of the character of this book was, 
however, deemed not only more in harmony with the other works 
of the author’s series, but also as much more necessary for the 
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use of students before entering upon investigations in special 
fields. Whilst a chronological order has been followe<l in gen- 
eral, slight variations have made it possible to group psycho- 
logists somewhat according to their schools, anti the emphasis, 
moreover, in the most recent period, has been pkicetl on the 
selection of those important laws and theories which have al- 
ready taken on a classical importance. The selections have 
been given with sufficient fullness, it is hoped, always to repro- 
duce the author and subject in an intelligible and connected 
way. Authorities will differ concerning the choice of authors 
and sulijects. In this matter imjxirtant advice has been re- 
ceived from the psychologists alike of Harvard University and 
also of other large American Universitie.s. Although such valu- 
able opinion always has been carefully consiilered, the resjK)nsi- 
bility for the final decision naturally rests upon the editor. 

Thirteen authors aiipear in this work in selections trans- 
lated for the first time into English. I'o my colleague Pro- 
fessor K<lward Kennard Ran<I, of the classical tlepartmcnt of 
Harvard University, I am indebtetl for the translation from the 
Latin of “The essence and nature of the .soul” contained in 
Christian Wolff’s “ Rational Fsychohtgy ami to Dr. Herbert 
Sidney Uingfeld of the Harvard Psydn^logical Department for 
the translation from the (Jerraan of “I'lie measurement of sen- 
sation” in (Justav I'eehner’s ” Klemeuts tif Psychophysics." 
The translations from the (Ireek of Oregory of .N'yss.i, from the 
Latin of 'rhomus .A.quinas, from the French of Charles Honnet 
and Maine de Hiran, ami from the (jerman of Friedrich Ed- 
uard Beneke, Moritz Wilhelm Drohisilt, ICrnst Heinrich 
Weber, Heinrich von Helmholtz, Ewald Hering, ('arl Stumjrf, 
and Carl Lange in the text of H. Kur«-lla, h.ive lieen made 
by the author of this work. In French Prufessitr Irving Babbitt 
ami Dr. C. J. Ducasse.aml in (Jerman I*n>f. W. (». Howanl and 
Dr. J. lajcwenherg of Harvard have made valuable suggestions. 
My thanks for permission to re(>rint selections of various psy- 
chologists are also due to the publisliers ami translators whose 
names will be found at the beginning of tlie respective chapters 
accompanying the titles of the work.s thus utiliztsl. The book 
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will best attain its desired aims if its representative selections 
shall serve to inspire the perusal of the complete works of the 
classical psychologists, and if it shall aid in any measure to 
maintain the importance and prestige of classical psychology. 

Benjamin Rand. 

EmeksonHaii., Haevahd Univeesity. 
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From ARISTOTLls’S DR ANIMA 

Trmtlattfl from th* Grttk * by 
R. I). HICKS 

BOOK I 

CHAPTER J — INTRODUCTION OR ARISTOTLE 

CooNiTtoM is in ourcycs a thinjat nf ()c*auty and worth, ami this 
is true of one cognition more than another, either because it is 
exact or i)ecause it relates to tn<»re imiiortant ami remarkable 
objects. On both these grounds we may with good reason claim 
a high place for the en(iuiry concerning the soul. It would s«>em, 
too, that an acquaintance with the subject contributes greatly 
to the whole domain of truth and, more particularly, to the 
study of nature, the soul being virtually the principle of all 
animal lih*. Our aim is to discover and ascertain the nature and 
essence of soul and, in the next place, all the accidents belonging 
to it; of which some are thought tcj be attributes iteculiar to the 
soul itself, while others, it is held, belong to the animal also, but 
owe their existence to the soul. But everywhere and in every 
way it is extremely ditlicult to arrive at any trustworthy con- 

• From 'A^MirTBrAoM tlcul Skiijf*]*. Rf|iriiUfil from Ari cttitlr’* /Jr Anima, 
translated by R. I). lluks. CJambtidge, Uuivttriliy l'rc»:t, 1907. 
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elusion on the subject. It is the same here as in many other 
enquiries. What we have to investigate is the essential nature 
of thing s and the What. It might therefore be thought that 
there is a single procedure applicable to all the objects whose 
essential nature we wish to discover, as demonstration is appli- 
cable to the properties which go along with them: in that case 
we should have to enquire what this procedure is. If, however, 
there is no single procedure common to all sciences for defining 
the What, our task becomes still more difficult, as it will then 
be necessary to settle in each particular case the method to be 
pursued. Further, even if it be evident that it consists in de- 
monstration of some sort or division or some other procedure, 
there is still room for much perplexity and error, when we ask 
from what premisses our enquiry should start, for there are dif- 
ferent premisses for different sciences; for the science of num- 
bers, for example, and plane geometry. 

The first thing necessary is no doubt to determine under 
which of the summa genera soul comes and what it is; I mean, 
whether it is a particular thing, i.e. substance, or is quality or 
is quantity, or falls under any other of the categories already 
determined. We must further ask whether it is amongst things 
potentially existent or is rather a sort of actuality, the distinc- 
tion being all-important. Again, we must consider whether it 
is divisible or indivisible; whether, again, all and every soul is 
homogeneous or not; and, if not, whether the difference be- 
tween the various souls is a difference of species or a difference 
of genus; for at present discussions and investigations about 
soul would appear to be restricted to the human soul. We must 
take care not to overlook the question whether there is a sin gle 
definition of soul answering to a single definition of animal; or 
whether there is a different definition for each separate soul, as 
for horse and dog, man and god: animal, as the xmiversal, being 
regarded either as non-existent or, if existent, as logically pos- 
terior. This is a question which might equally be raised in re- 
gard to any other common predicate. Further, on the assump- 
tion that there are not several souls, but merely several different 
parts in the same soul, it is a question whether we should begin 
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by investigating soul as a whole or its several parts. And here 
again it is difficult to determine which of these parts are really 
distinct from one another and whether the several parts, or 
their functions, should be investigated first. Thus, e.g., should 
the process of thinking come first or the mind that thinks, the 
process of sensation or the sensitive faculty? And so everywhere 
else. But, if the functions should come first, again will arise the 
question whether we should first investigate the correlative 
objects. Shall we take, e.g., the sensible object before the fac- 
ulty of sense and the intelligible object before the intellect? 

It would seem that not only is the knowledge of a thing’s 
essential nature useful for discovering the causes of its attri- 
butes, as, e.g., in mathematics the knowledge of what is meant 
by the terms straight or curved, line or surface, aids us in dis- 
covering to how many right angles the angles of a triangle are 
equal: but also, conversely, a knowledge of the attributes is a 
considerable aid to the knowledge of what a thing is. For when 
we are able to give an account of all, or at any rate most, of the 
attributes as they are presented to us, then we shall be in a posi- 
tion to define most exactly the essential nature of the thing. 
In fact, the starting point of every demonstration is a defini- 
tion of what something is. Hence the definitions which lead 
to no information about attributes and do not facilitate even 
conjecture respecting them have clearly been framed for dia- 
lectic and are void of content, one and all. 

A further difficulty arises as to whether all attributes of the 
soul are also shared by that which contains the soul or whether 
any of them are peculiar to the soul itself : a question which it is 
indispensable, and yet by no means easy, to decide. It would 
appear that in most cases soul neither acts nor is acted upon 
apart from the body: as, e.g., in anger, confidence, desire and 
sensation in general. Thought, if anything, would seem to be 
peculiar to the soul. Yet, if thought is a sort of imagination, or 
not independent of imagination, it will follow that even thought 
cannot be independent of the body. If, then, there be any of 
the functions or affections of the soul peculiar to it, it will be 
possible for the soul to be separated from the body: if, on the 
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other hand, there is nothing of the sort peculiar to it, the soul 
will not be capable of separate existence. As with the straight 
line, so with it. The line, qua straight, has many properties; for 
instance, it touches the brazen sphere at a point; but it by no 
means follows that it will so touch it if separated. In fact it is 
inseparable, since it is always conjoined with body of some sort. 
So, too, the attributes of the soul appear to be all conjoined with 
body: such attributes, viz., as anger, mildness, fear, pity, cour- 
age; also joy, love and hate; all of which are attended by some 
particular affection of the body. This indeed is shown by the 
fact that sometimes violent and palpable incentives occur with- 
out producing in us exasperation of fear, while at other times 
we are moved by slight and scarcely perceptible causes, when 
the blood is up and the bodily condition that of anger. Still 
more is this evident from the fact that sometimes even without 
the occurrence of anything terrible men exhibit all the symp- 
toms of terror. If this be so, the attributes are evidently forms 
or notions realised in matter. Hence they must be defined ac- 
cordingly: anger, for instance, as a certain movement in a body 
of a given kind, or some part or faculty of it, produced by such 
and such a cause and for such and such an end. These facts at 
once bring the investigation of soul, whether in its entirety or 
in the particular aspect described, within the province of the 
natural philosopher. But every such attribute would be differ- 
ently defined by the physicist and the dialectician or philoso- 
pher. Anger, for instance, would be defined by the dialectician 
as desire for retaliation or the like, by the physicist as a ferment 
of the blood or heat which is about the heart: the one of them 
gives the matter, the other the form or notion. For the notion 
is the form of the thing, but this notion, if it is to be, must be 
realised in matter of a particular kind; just as in the case of a 
house. The notion or definition of a house would be as follows: 
a shelter to protect us from harm by wind or rain or scorching 
heat; while another will describe it as stones, bricks and tim- 
ber; and again another as the form realised in these materials 
and subserving given ends. Which then of these is the true phy- 
sicist? Is it he who confines himself to the matter, while ignor- 
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ing the form? Or he who treats of the form exclusively? I an- 
swer, it is rather he who in his definition takes account of both. 
What then of each of the other two? Or shall we rather say 
that there is no one who deals with properties which are not 
separable nor yet treated as separable, but the physicist deals 
with all the active properties or passive affections belonging to 
body of a given sort and the corresponding matter? All attri- 
butes not regarded as so belonging he leaves to someone else: 
who in certain cases is an expert, a carpenter, for instance, or 
a physician. The attributes which, though inseparable, are not 
regarded as properties of body of a given sort, but are reached 
by abstraction, fall within the province of the mathematician : 
while attributes which are regarded as having separate exist- 
ence fall to the first philosopher or metaphysician. But to 
return to the point of digression. We were sa}dng that the 
attributes of the soul are as such, — I mean, as anger and 
fear, inseparable from the physical matter of the animals to 
which they belong, and not, like line and surface, separable in 
thought. 


CHAPTER II — EARLY PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 

In our enquiry concerning soul it is necessary to state the 
problems which must be solved as we proceed, and at the same 
time to collect the views of our predecessors * who had anything 
to say on the subject, in order that we may adopt what is right 
in their conclusions and guard against their mistakes. Our en- 
quiry will begin by presenting what are commonly held to be in 
a special degree the natural attributes of soul. Now there are 
two points especially wherein that which is animate is held to 
differ from the inanimate, namely, motion and the act of sensa- 
tion: and these are approximately the two characteristics of soul 
handed down to us by our predecessors. There are some who 

* Aristotle introduces here the first extant history of psychological theo- 
ries. 
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maintain that soul is pregminently and primarily the cause of 
movement. But they imagined that that which is not itself in 
motion cannot move anything else, and thus they regarded the 
soul as a thin g which is in motion. Hence Democritus affirms 
the soul to be a sort of fire or heat. For the “shapes ” or atoms 
are infinite and those which are spherical he declares to be fire 
and soul: they may be compared with the so-called motes in the 
air, which are seen in the simbeams that enter through our win- 
dows. The aggregate of such seeds, he tells us, forms the consti- 
tuent elementsof the whole of nature (and herein he agrees with 
Leucippus), while those of them which are spherical form the 
soul, because such figures most easily find their way through 
everything and, being themselves in motion, set other things in 
motion. The atomists assume that it is the soul which imparts 
motion to animals. It is for this reason that they make life de- 
pend upon respiration. For, when the surrounding air presses 
upon bodies and tends to extrude those atomic shapes which, 
because they are never at rest themselves, impart motion to 
animals, then they are reinforced from outside by the entry of 
other like atoms in respiration, which in fact, by helping to 
check compression and solidification, prevent the escape of the 
atoms already contained in the animals; and life, so they hold, 
continues so long as there is strength to do this. The doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans seems also to contain the same thought. 
Some of them identified soul with the motes in the air, others 
with that which sets these motes in motion: and as to these 
motes it has been stated that they are seen to be in incessant 
motion, even though there be a perfect calm. The view of 
others who describe the soul as that which moves itself tends in 
the same direction. For it would seem that all these thinkers 
regard motion as the most distinctive characteristic of the soul. 
Everything else, they think, is moved by the soul, but the soul is 
moved by itself: and this because they never see anything cause 
motion without itself being in motion. Similarly the soul is said 
to be the moving principle by Anaxagoras and all others who 
have held that mind sets the universe in motion; but not alto- 
gether in the same sense as by Democritus. The latter, indeed. 
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absolutely identified soul and mind, holding that the presenta- 
tion to the senses is the truth: hence, he observed, Homer had 
well sung of Hector in his swoon that he lay ‘with other 
thoughts.’ Democritus, then, does not use the term mind to de- 
note a faculty conversant with truth, but regards mind as iden- 
tical with soul. Anaxagoras, however, is less exact in his use of 
the terms. In many places he speaks of mind as the cause of 
goodness and order, but elsewhere he identifies it wiA the soul: 
as where he attributes it to all animals, both great and small, 
high and low. As a matter of fact, however, mind in the sense 
of intelligence would not seem to be present in all animals alike, 
nor even in all men. 

Those, then, who have directed their attention to the motion 
of the animate being, conceived the soul as that which is most 
capable of causing motion: while those who laid stress on its 
knowledge and perception of all that exists identified the soul 
with the ultimate principles, whether they recognised a plu- 
rality of these or only one. Thus Empedocles compounded soul 
out of all the elements, while at the same time regarding each 
oneof them as a soul. His words are “With earth we see earth, 
with water water, with air bright air, but ravaging fire by fire, 
love by love, and strife by gruesome strife.” In the same man- 
ner Plato in the Timaeus constructs the soul out of the ele- 
ments. Like, he there maintains, is known by like, and the 
things we know are composed of the ultimate principles. In 
like manner it was explained in the lectures on philosophy, 
that the self-animal or universe is made up of the idea of One, 
and of the idea-numbers Two, or primary length, Three, pri- 
mary breadth, and Four, primary depth, and similarly with all 
the rest of the ideas. And again this has been put in another 
way as follows: reason is the One, knowledge is the Two, because 
it proceeds by a single road to one conclusion, opinion is the 
numberof a surface, Three, and sensation the number of a solid. 
Four. In fact, according to them the numbers, though they are 
the ideas themselves, or the ultimate principles, are neverthe- 
less derived from elements. And things are judged, some by 
reason, others by knowledge, others again by opinion and others 
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by sensation: while these idea-numbers are forms of things. 
And since the soul was held to be thus cognitive as well as 
capable of causing motion, some thinkers have combined the 
two and defined the soul as a self-moving number. 

But there are differences of opinion as to the nature and 
number of the ultimate principles, especially between those 
think ers who make the principles corporeal and those who make 
them incorporeal; and again between both of these and others 
who combine the two and take their principles from both. But, 
further, they differ also as to their number: some assuming a 
single principle, some a plurality. And, when they come to give 
an account of the soul, they do so in strict accordance with their 
several views. For they have assumed, not unnaturally, that 
the soul is that primary cause which in its own nature is capable 
of producing motion. And this is why some identified soul with 
fire, this being the element which is made up of the finest parti- 
cles and is most nearly incorporeal, while further it is preemi- 
nently an element which both moves and sets other things in 
motion. Democritus has expressed more neatly the reason for 
each of these facts. Soul he regards as identical with mind, and 
this he makes to consist of the primary indivisible bodies and 
considers it to be a cause of motion from the fineness of its par- 
ticles and their shape. Now the shape which is most susceptible 
of motion is the spherical; and of atoms of this shape mind, 
like fire, consists. Anaxagoras, while apparently understand- 
ing by mind something different from soul, as we remarked 
above, really treats both as a single nature, except that it is 
preeminently mind which he takes as his first principle; he 
says at any rate that mind alone of things that exist is simple, 
unmixed, pure. But he refers both knowledge and motion to 
the same principle, when he says that ndind sets the universe in 
motion. Thales, too, apparently, judging from the anecdotes 
related of him, conceived soul as a cause of motion, if it be true 
that he affirmed the loadstone to possess soul, because it at- 
tracts iron. Diogenes, however, as also some others, identified 
soul with air. Air, they thought, is made up of the finest parti- 
cles and is the first principle : and. Uiis explains the fact that t}w 
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soul knows and is a cause of motion, knowing by virtue of being 
the primary element from which all else is derived, and causing 
motion by the extreme fineness of its parts. Heraclitus takes 
soul for his first principle, as he identifies it with the vapour 
from which he derives all other things, and further says that it 
is the least corporeal of things and in ceaseless flux; and that 
it is by something in motion that what is in motion is known; 
for he, like most philosophers, conceived all that exists to be 
in motion. Alcmaeon, too, seems to have had a similar concep- 
tion. For soul, he maintains, is immortal because it is like the 
beings which are immortal; and it has this attribute in virtue of 
being ever in motion; for he attributes continuous and unending 
motion to everything which is divine, moon, sun, stars and the 
whole heaven. Among cruder thinkers there have been some, 
like Hippon, who have even asserted the soul to be water. The 
reason for this view seems to have been the fact that in all ani- 
mals the seed is moist: in fact, Hippon refutes those who make 
the soul to be blood by pointing out that the seed is not blood, 
and that this seed is the rudimentary soul. Others, again, like 
Critias, maintain the soul to be blood, holding that it is sentience 
which is most distinctive of soul and that this is due to the 
nature of blood. Thus each of the four elements except earth 
has found its supporter. Earth, however, has not been put for- 
ward by anyone, except by those who have explained the soul 
to be derived from, or identical with, all the elements. 

Thus practically all define the soul by three characteristics, 
motion, perception and incorporeality; and each of these char- 
acteristics is referred to the ultimate principles. Hence all who 
define soul by its capacity for knowledge either make it an ele- 
ment or derive it from the elements, being on this point, with 
one exception, in general agreement. Like, they tell us, is known 
by like; and therefore, since the soul knows all things, they say 
it consists of all the ultimate principles. Thus those thinkers 
who admit only one cause and one element, as fire or air, assume 
the soul also to be one element; while those who admit a plurality 
of principles assume plurality also in the soul. Anaxagoras alone 
says that mind cannot be acted upon and has nothing in com- 
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mon with any other thing. How, if such be its nature, it will 
know anything and how its knowledge is to be explained, he 
has omitted to state; nor do his utterances afford a due. All 
those who introduce pairs of opposites among their prindples 
make the soul also to consist of opposites; while those who take 
one or other of the two opposites, either hot or cold or some- 
thing else of the sort, reduce the soul also to one or other of these 
elements. Hence, too, they etymologise according to their the- 
ories; some identify soul with heat, deriving.?^!' from ^elv, and 
contend that this identity accounts for the word for life; others 
say that what is cold is called soul from the respiratory process 
and consequent “ cooling down,” deriving '^jfvxv from -^vy^eiv. 
Such, then, are the views regarding soul which have come down 
to us and the grounds on which they are held. 


PROTAGORAS SOCRATES 

(480-411) (469-399) 

From PLATO’S rHEJE^TETUS 

T'ranslaUd from the Greek^ by 
SAMUEL WALTERS DYDE 

TEE NATURE OF PERCEPTION 

Socrates Theaetetus 

Steph. 152. 

Soc, . . . Knowledge is perception, you say? 

Theaet, Yes. 

Soc. This is surely no trifling matter, for you have likely 
given, though in other words, the definition of Protagoras. He 
says that man is the measure of all things (ttcivtcov 
fierpov dvdpcoTTov)^ both of the existence of things which exist, 
and the non-existence of things which exist not (rdyv pLev ovrcov^ m 
€(TTL^ Tcov Se ovToov^ ft)? Qvfc eaTLv) . Have you never read that? 

TheaeL Yes, many a time, 

Soc. Does he not mean that things exist for me as they ap- 
pear {(^aCvrjraC) to me, and for you as they appear to you, since 
you and I are men? 

TheaeL So he says, at any rate. 

Soc. As it is highly probable that a wise man does not talk 
nonsense, let us look for his meaning. Sometimes when the 
wind is blowing on all alike is not one of us cold and another 
not, or one slightly and another exceedingly cold? 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Soc. In that case shall we say that the wind in itself {avro €<^’ 
eavTo) is cold or not cold? Or shall we agree with Protagoras 
that it is cold to him who is cold and not to him who is not? 

Theaet. Protagoras seems to be right. 

• From nx<£rwmj QcatrrjTos. Reprinted from The Theaetetus of Plato, trans- 
lated by S. W. Dyde. Glasgow, 1899. 
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Soc. Then it is to each as it appears to him? 

Theaef, Yes. 

Soc, And what appears is perceived? 

Theaet, Truly. 

Soc. Then in the case of such things as heat and cold appear- 
ance (cf>avTa€rLa) and perception are one and the same. Every 
such thing, I daresay, exists as it is perceived? 

TheaeL That would seem to be so. 

Soc. And perception of reality (rod oVto?), since it is know- 
ledge, can never be false? 

Theaet. So it appears. 

Soc. Then charmingly keen-witted was it of Protagoras to 
hint darkly at these things to us of the common crowd, while 
telling the truth to his disciples in secret. 

Theaet. What do you mean by that, Socrates? 

Soc. I shall tell you of a by no means contemptible theory 
to the effect that nothing exists purely by itself {avro ica6' avro ) , 
nor can you rightly give anything an exclusive name. If you 
speak of the large, you suggest the small, if of the heavy, you 
suggest the light, and so on. Nothing, be it either an attribute 
(t4w), or a kind of thing {ottolovovv), exists alone (im). 
Moreover, it is inaccurate to speak of existence as the result of 
motion, collision and combination, since nothing really exists, 
but everything is always in process of change (ycyverai) . On 
this point the whole array of wise men, except Parmenides, are 
agreed, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, also the most 
famous names in both kinds of poetry, in comedy Epicharmus, 
and in tragedy Homer. When Homer says : Ocean and mother 
Tethys are the parents of the gods, he means that all the gods 
have sprung from ceaseless movement re Kal /cLVjjaem). 
Do you not think that this was his view? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. Could we contend with this mighty host, whose captain 
is Homer, without laying ourselves open to ridicule? 

Theaet. It would be a risk, Socrates. 

Soc. Yes indeed, Theaetetus, since there are good proofs that 
what appears to be and comes into existence is produced by 
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ryrs imr as an iihjn l utiiddr uf llinii, ma *-«add % .%%4yn lo it 

any joirinailar pl-ari\ fur it w*iii!d thru hr -’ioitirilsiiiif itirtl asnl 
Hlafioliary aint mil t oiiliniitilidy ilrtlrtatrst. 
rhi' trL iiow* i'4 that/ 

hW. Frt 111 apply Miir fortiirr ari*iiiiiriih in mlm t| i% r ^irihfrsl 
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that nothing exists as one thing and utterly by itself, and it will 
appear that white, black, or any other colour is produced when 
the glance of the eye comes into contact with the proper mo- 
tion. What we call a colour is neither the eye nor the object, 
but something which arises between them, and is different with 
different individuals. Or, would you contend that a colour ap- 
pears to you as it does to an animal, a dog for instance? 

TheaeL No indeed, I would not. 

Soc, Then would you hold that two human beings might 
have the same perceptions? Are you not sure, rather, that not 
even to yourself does a thing twice appear the same, since both 
you and it are continually changing? 

TheaeL Yes, I feel sure of that. 

Soc. Yet if the object, which we touch and compare in size 
with ourselves, be large or white or hot, it would not, when 
contrasted with one thing, be different from what it is when 
contrasted with another, provided that it itself had suffered no 
change. Or, if it is the faculty, whether of measuring or touch, 
which is large or white or hot, then, if it were itself unmodified, 
it would not be changed merely by experiencing and coming 
into contact with different objects. So, you see, our want of 
thought leads us into amazing absurdities, as Protagoras and 
his school would say. 

TheaeL What do you mean by that? 

Soc. You will imderstand what I mean, if I use a simple 
illustration. If you take six dice, you would say that they, when 
compared with four, were more by half as many again, and 
when compared with twelve they were less and only one-half. 
Could you deny the truth of that? 

Theaet. No indeed. 

Soc. Well then, if Protagoras or somebody else says to you, 

0 Theaetetus, can a thing possibly become more or greater, 
unless it be increased? What will you answer? 

Theaet. If I answer the simple question as I really think, 

1 must say No, but in view of what you have just said and to 
avoid a contradiction, I must say Yes. 

Soc. Wellanddivinely spoken, friend! And yet it strikes me 
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that if you say Yes, it will be with you accardiiiK to the s.iying 
of Euripides: ''I'he tongue will be unrefuted. but the iuin«l nut 
unrefuted.’ 

Tfimet. True. 

SiH\ If we had been veteran sophists teal trntfmi), you 

and I, and had earefulty scrutinized all the things tif the 
mintl. We would at the very outset have made an ubumlant 
tri;il of our ojiponents, a.H tliey of us; vve wouUl have come up to 
the contest warily {aot^ternKm), utul there would have been a 
clashing of words with words. Hut, as it is, we are only [»rivate 
folk.s wht»se foremost wish is to hehoUl things as they are (aeTU 
vpu^ atrni), and to see if our thoughts are c«utsistent ttr not. 

Thettet, That is certainly my tlesire. 

Sec. And mine. Shall w'e not, then, as tve h.ive lots of titne, 
retrace our steps a little, ami examine <Htrselves calmly afid 
earnestly, in ortier to see what these im.tge^. in us arei* 'I'he tltst 
of them we shall, I think, decide to he that nothing ever be 
comes more or less either in si/e or numlier, vvhile it is et|ual to 
itself. Is not that .sor* 

TJmcL Yes. 

Sac. And the secotui is that that, to whit h nothing is athled 
and from which nothing is taken away, is neither itu reaseil imr 
diminishetl, but is always etpial itself. 

Tfmtet, Assuredly. 

Stic. Is there not a thir<l, that nothing, uhith «tut u«>t exi'4 
before, t an now exist, without bet tuning ami having bet tune f 

Thnu't. Agreetl. 

Soe. 'I’hese three ptistulates, I think, were tfriving ttigrther 
in our soul when xve sjatke t»f the tlice, atttl .ire |ire ,enl again in 
the fttllowing instance: Suppttse that you were -diitrter than I .it 
the lieginning of the year, but t;dler at the emf, mst Itecause I 
hatl diminishetl in si/.e. fttr men of mv age <io rmt t h.tugr, but 
bec:iitsc ytm, wlm are young, hatl tneanuhile grttwrr, It is rnani 
fesl that I wastince what I was not afterw.irtlH, althttugh I hat! 
not bei'orne. Fttr, as ti* have bectirne is pliiuly impossible with 
tint bectutting, I i ttuhl mtt have bet time Hin.dier without losing 
in si/e. And there are llutusumls of similar instam rs, if imlertl 
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we choose to admit them. I see that you follow me, Theaetetus, 
for you are likely not unacquainted with such puzzles. 

Theaet. By the gods, Socrates, when I look into them I am 
smitten with wonder, and truly sometimes my brain reels. 

Soc. So Theodoras made not a bad guess at your disposi- 
tion, my friend, since the very state of a philosopher is wonder. 
Indeed the man seems to have been a wise genealogist who said 
that Iris was the daughter of Thaumas, for wonder is the only 
beginning of philosophy. Do you begin to understand what is 
the solution of your difficulty on the views which we are ascrib- 
ing to Protagoras? 

Theaet. Not yet. 

Soc. Will you count it a favour if I examine with you into the 
secret reasoning, which is held as the truth by him and othef 
celebrated men ? 

Theaet. I will coimt it a very great favour. 

Soc. Look over the company, so that no profane person may 
overhear. For there are people who believe in nothing but what 
they can fasten upon with both hands, contending that action 
and generation and all the things, which are not seen, do not 
exist at all. 

Theaet. They must be hardened and repulsive creatures. 

Soc. That they are, my boy, utterly illiterate. But it is 
another much more subtle sect, of whose mysteries I mean to 
inform you. Their first principle, that upon which our state- 
ment depends, is that all is motion (to trav Kiv-rjo-ci) or that 
nothing exists except motion. There are two kinds (eiBrj) of 
motion, each unlimited in its range, to act and to suffer or be 
acted upon. From the strife and union of these two powers 
(SwaV«?) is produced an innumerable brood twofold in its 
nature, namely the object of sense, and sense, which is always 
connate and coincident with it, object. The sensible percep- 
tions are called sight, hearing, smell, the sense of hot and cold, 
and also pleasures, pains, desires and fears. These and many 
others have names, and there are numberless others without 
names. Correlative with sight are colours of all kinds, sounds 
with hearing, and with each of the other senses its kindred 
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objects, lias this tale anything to do, Theaetetu.s, with what 
has gone liefore ? Do you know ? 

Tk'iiti. Socrates. I tionot. 

Sof. thee heeit. tfien, and you shall see the conneetu*n. Al 
these things, as we have saitl, are in moveinejit. N'ow in tlu 
movement of them there are swiftness aiul slowness. I'liat 
which is slow moves in one place, and is atTeiitxl by things cl»»se 
at haml. and si» produces, hut the things productsl by it are 
swifter, since tlu-ir inovH'ment is a change oi place. lad us svtp- 
pose that the eye and its eorrt*s{>ontling visible object approach 
and pr«Kluce whitetu'ss and the concomitant sensation, a result 
whicli would not take ptaee if either the <*ye or tlu> obiect t .une 
into contact witli anything else. When the imu>n of these two 
oecurs, sight moving from the eye and meeting vvhiteiu-ss mov 
ing from the oliject, which helps to prudm e the colour, the eye 
beeomes tilled with vision, ami now sees, and becismes not vision 
hut seeing eye. ’I'lie *ihjet f, in turn, having aidetl iu making 
thecohnir, is tilled with whiteness, and hei ojnes not whiteness 
hut white, he it wood or stone t>r any ohje( t , whieh chanced to 
lu* of this tsdour. .All other setjsations, hard, warm and the rest, 
must he treated in the same way. N’ot one of them, as we have 
.said .ilready, ean he umierstooil as h.iving any e.^istenre i*f itself 
/tail’ aiifilt, hut all are produied by movement through 
union eaeh rvith it s proper counterpart. 'I'here can he no solid 
eognition (mijum), as thev say, of either the at tive element t>r 
the passive element taken separately (crrl ci'A ); hu there is an 
active element only as it is found in union with the p.t ssive, and 
a (inssive element only us it is found in union with the m tive, 
The uniting :md at tive element , when it comes intocont.u t with 
another thing, is to be regarded as passive. Ai t ordingly on all 
these counts, nothing, as wt; said at the outset, exists as «»ne 
thing hy itself (*I> atni’i xatl’ ntnti}, but lO'erything .always 
heeomes for sotne crther thing (rift yiyfrathtt). Heing or 
e.tistenta‘ fr^ tlwn) must he thoroughly eradit ated. though wr 
are tdten. as Just now, compelled, it would seem, through t iis- 
tom and ignorant e to make use of tin* term. And yet. m » tirding 
to the wise (m* cra^wf), we must not j»erniit anyone to use »uth 
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expressions as or ^of it^ or "mine’ or "this’ or "that’ or any 
other name which gives fixity, but only to conform to nature 
and say that things become, are in process of creation, and are 
being destroyed and changed. Thus, if anyone in an argument 
establishes anything, he is easy to refute. Besides, we must 
speak in this way not only of separate things but of any collec- 
tion, such as man, stone, any species of animal or any genus 
(eZSo?). Do these things seem pleasant to you, Theaetetus, 
and have they a grateful flavour? 

Theaet. I am sure I do not know, Socrates, for I cannot de- 
cide whether you believe what you say or are only making trial 
of me. 

Soc. You really forget, my friend, that I know nothing and 
produce nothing of my own, for I am childless. But I wait on 
you, and therefore seek to charm you by giving you to taste of 
every philosopher (cro<^oV), imtil at last I may have aided in 
bringing your theory out into the light. When this is done, I 
shall see whether it is an empty thing or a genuine reality. So, 
be bold, and persevere, and answer sturdily to what I ask you. 

Theaet. Well then, put your questions. 

Soc. Tell me again if you are satisfied that nothing is, but all 
is ever becoming, the good and beautiful as well as all the things 
which we have just enumerated. 

Theaet. To speak frankly, when I hear your argument in 
detail, I think it very reasonable and must accept it. 

Soc. Let us, then, see the theory completed. It remains to 
speak of dreams and diseases, especially madness with its 
illusions of sight and hearing and other senses. In all these 
cases, as you must admit, the position which we have just taken 
seems to be refuted, since manifestly there arise in ourselves 
perceptions which are false. Consequently what appears to 
each person is far from being real; on the exact contrary not a 
single appearance is real. 

Theaet. You speak truly, Socrates. 

Soc. What argument (X0709), my boy, is left to him who 
holds that sensible perception is knowledge, and that each one’s 
appearances (ja ^acvofieva) are for him real? 
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Tfiead. I hesitate to tell you, Socrates, that I tlo not know 
what to say, because you reproved me a moment a}ta t'or Kivtn^; 
this answer. Yet I cannot, iiuked, argue that madmen and 
dreamer.s think truly, some in supposing that they are gmls, 
and others in dreaming that they have wings and are flying. 

StH\ Do you not perceive that in these cases, especially in 
dreams and matlness, a rejoinder may be made of this nature. •• 

Thftid. Of what nature? 

Soc. You have dtmhtless often heard it asked: What prmif 
wtiuUl you give, if you were questioneti at this moment whether 
we are sleeping anti dreaming all this tliscu-ssiun, or awake and 
conversing about a waking thought? 

Tkiui, Truly, Socrates, it wouUl he harti to prove it, for 
sleep and waking are ctjually real, and tme i.s tfu* counterpart 
of the other. There is nothing to prevent our supjKtsing that 
we are now talking together in our sleop. Ami when in tlreaiiis 
we seem to lie telling our tlreams, sm h a state strangely rt'sem- 
files our waking life. 

Sof. It is luit hard, you see, to carry on the ilispute, when it 
may lie doulited even whether we are asleep or awake. If we 
tlivitle time about equally between sleep ami wsikJng, in each 
period <iur souls are maintaining that their present opinnms 
(SajfuiTn) are true, 'I'hus for one half of our days we say that 
some opinions are true, and for the other half that <litfrrent 
o[»inions are true. Yet we hoUl fa.st by Inith. 

Thfitft. Clearly. 

Stx . I )iies not ( he siime argument apply to diseases attd mad- 
ness. extept only that the time is not diviiied ecjually,^ 

Tkutd. 'rruc. 

Sm\ And is the truth t<i bedetermimsl by length or shortness 
of time? 

Theart. 'I'liat would l«* absurd. 

Sac. Can you by any other way clearly show tm which side 
the truth is? 

Tlmd, I think not. 


Soe. You shall hear, then, what is suitl almut this by those 
..v.„ »!.«» toaj**‘"**“ 
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true is true for him. They would put some .such que.stion as t his 
to you, “0 Theaetetus, can two things entirely tiitferent h.ive 
the same quality (SwaAti-.')?" Their question, let u.s imiiersMiul, 
is of things not partially but wholly different. 

Theael. Things utterly different cannot pos.si!»ly have a 
quality or anything else the sanu'. 

Soc. Must we confess that thea* things are therefitre un- 
like? 

TJieaeL I should say so. 

Soc. Suppose that a thing happened to hecorne like or imlike 
itself or another thing, shall we .say that what is Jiunle like be- 
comes the same, and what unlike different.^ 

Theaet. We must. 

Soc. We said before, did we not, that the active elesm-nt.s 
were many and infinite, and likewise the juussive eleinetus.’' 

Tkaet. Ye.s. 

Soc. And if a thing combines with different things, the pro- 
ducts will be different? 

Theaet. Surely. 

Soc. Let us apply this to you or me or anythitu'. Si « rates 
sick and Socrate.s well, fur e.'catnjile. Shall we ;'.ay th.it these 
are like or unlike? 

Theaet. Am I to take .'Socrates .sick as one separ.ite whole, 
and Socrates well as another? 

Soc. You understand I'xactly; that is what I mean. 

Theael. They arc unlike doubtless. 

Soc. And different because unlike? 

Theael. Necessarily, 

Soc. And will you say the same of Socrates a'^lerp or in Uu- 
other states we mentioned? 

Theaet. I would. 

Soc. Then would I not 1 h* affecteil by any active element in 
nature differently in sickness and in health.'' 

Theael. How coulti it he otherwise? 

Soc. Would not the active element and I, the patient, pro- 
duce a different result in each case? 

Theaet. Certainly. 
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Soc. The wine I drink when I am in health appears to me 
sweet and pleasant? 

Theaet, Yes. 

Soc. It follows from our previous admissions that the active 
and passive elements, when they unite, produce sweetness and 
the sensation of sweetness. The sensation arising from the 
patient renders the tongue percipient, and sweetness moving in 
the wine and arising from it meets the healthy tongue, and 
causes the wine both to be and to appear sweet. 

Theaet. That is the consequence of what we formerly ad- 
mitted. 

Soc. But when I am sick, does not the object affect a person 
who, because unlike, is really different? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. In that case Socrates and the drinking of the wine pro- 
duce a different result, the sensation of bitterness in the tongue 
and bitterness moving in the wine. The wine becomes not 
bitterness but bitter, and I become not perception but per- 
ceiving. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. There is no other thing, from which I shall ever receive 
the same perception. The perception of different things is 
different, and makes him, who perceives, of another nature and 
another man. fNor does the object, which affects me, produce 
the same result and become the same object, when it comes into 
contact with another person. When objects produce different 
results in contact with different subjects, they become of an- 
other nature, 

Theaet. It is true. 

Soc. The object and I will not become what we are inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Theaet. By no means. 

Soc. I must become percipient of something when I perceive, 
for it is impossible in perceiving to perceive nothing. And when 
the object becomes sweet or bitter or something else, it must do 
so for some one, since to become sweet and yet sweet for no- 
body is not possible. 
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Tkaet. Assuredly not. 

Soc. We must conclude that the object and I are or become 
only one for the other. Necessity couples us to each other, but 
does not couple our joint existence to any other thing or even 
to ourselves. Each is bound simply to the other. Accordingly 
when a thing is said to be or become, it must be spoken of as for 
or of or in regard to something. The argument, which we have 
traversed, points out that no one must say, or permit anyone 
else to say, that anything is or becomes wholly of itself {avTo 

i(f> avTOv). 

Tkaei. No, by no means. Socrates. 

Soc. When anything, which affects n\e, exists for me and no 
other person, is it not perauved by me anti no other? 

Tkaei. That is evuient. 

Soc. Then my senstUion is true for me since it is insci)arable 
from my existence. As Protagtiras says, I am j'udgc both of the 
existence of what is for me anti tfic rum existence of what is not. 

Tkaet. That seems to be the ca.sf. 

Soc. If I am infallible and sure foutctl in my j'utigments con- 
cerning being fri'i ami becoming {ru ytyrnfava), how can 
I fail to know that of which I am the percijnent (aiVfh/Tr/v) ? 

Theaet. Not in any way. 

Soc. Right nttble, then, was your tlecision that knowletige 
was nothing else than perception. Homer ami Heraclitus with 
their crew, who .say that all thing,H flow and are in a state of 
motion, and theall-wisc Protagoras with his view that man is 
the measure of all things, ami Theaetetus, who concludes from 
these theories that knowksige is sensation, are all of one acerrrd. 
Is that not true, O Theaetetus? Shall we call this result the 
young child at whose birth I have as.sisted? Or what do you 
say? 

Theaet. It must be so, Swrates. 

Skpk iS^b. 

Soc. Once again. Theaetetus, address your,self to our former 
inquiry. You answered that knowledge was sensible percep- 
tion, did you not ? 
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Thead. Yes. 

Soc. If same one were to put this question ti> ytm, With wh.it 
diH's a man .see white ami h!;uk eokmrs ami witli what thwH hr 
hear high ami low toiw^? you wouUl .say. I think, with hi.s eyes 
ami ears. 

I'hcad. I should. 

S0€. 'I'u handle names and terms freely and without critieal 
minuteness is idten a mark of witie culture, and though the 
opjKJsite is a.H a rule churlish, it is sometimes. a.s in the present 
inst.ince, a net'essity. For I must itulicati* a want of exactness 
in this very answ'er. Retlect, is it more ctirrect to s.iy that it 
is with the eyes (u^ffaKfiok) that we m- or through them le*’ 
ami that it is with the ears or through them that 

we hearl' 

Thmd. I think ‘through’ is better, Stn rates. 

Sof. Surely, for it wouUl he a singular thing, iny lad, if rath 
of us was, as it were, a wsKiden horse, and w ithin us were seatnl 
many separate senses, situ e manifestly these senses unite intti 
one nature (/tir'eil, rail it the soul or what you will; and it is 
with this central form through the orgatis of sense that we jwr- 
ceive sensible objects. 

Thfitd. I agree with your view; the contrary would imlee«t be 
singular. 

Stir, I am pris isi* with you, in order to timl out if it is with 
one and the same }»arl of ourselves that we have Viiriii»-« im 
pressions, although at ftie same titne thrtnigh tltiferent fat til 
ties. Wtmhl you, if you were asked, refer all i»ur impretsituis to 
the hmlyi' Hut perhaps you would ajvswer better witlunit my 
interference. ‘IVll me, then, tio you assigti the faculties, through 
width yttu perceive hot and hard and light and sweet, to the 
lual y or to somet lung else.-* 

Thtitd. lb the liody, 

StH\ Atid would you be willing to allow th.tl what you jeer 
reive thniugh one faculty you cannot jirricive 

thretugh another? You tannot, that is, he.ir through the rye 
or see through the e,ar? 

Thrad. I grant that readily. 
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Soc. If you make a judgment common to the two organs 
(opyava), you cannot perceive it through either of them. 

TheaeL Certainly not. 

Soc. In the case of sound and colour you may surely decide 
that they both are. 

TheaeL Surely. 

Soc. Is not each different (erepov) from the other and the 
same (ravTov) with itself? 

TheaeL No doubt. 

Soc. They are two and each is one? 

TheaeL I grant that also. 

Soc. You would be able to observe whether they are like or 
unlike each other? 

TheaeL Probably. 

Soc. Through what do you make these several judgments? 
For it is not possible either through hearing or sight to get any- 
thing common to the two (to kqlvov). Let us take an illustra- 
tion. Suppose it to be a sensible question to ask whether you 
judge colours and sounds to be saline or not, you would be able 
to say what faculty you would use in order to decide, and this 
faculty would be not sight or hearing but some other. 

Theaet. Another of course, the faculty of taste. 

Soc. That is well said. And what faculty will reveal to you 
the common elements not only of sensible qualities, but of all 
things, those elements, I mean, which you call being (to eorTcv) 
and not being (to ovtc ecrriv) and the others, about which we 
were speaking a moment ago? To what organ will you attribute 
our perception of each of these? 

TheaeL You allude to being {ovcrCd) and not being (to jir } 
elvai), likeness {opotoTrjf;) and unlikeness, the same (to ravrov) 
and the other (to hepov), and unity (ev) also, and other 
numbers applicable to things, and you evidently wish to know 
through what bodily instrument the soul perceives odd (TreptTToV) 
and even (apnov) and all that is akin to them. 

Soc. You follow me surpassingly well, Theaetetus; that is 
just what I want. 

TheaeL Verily, Socrates, I cannot tell what to say, if not that 
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tlu'se things unlike sensihU* objects seem tt> need no special 
organ, but that the .smil contemplates the common elements 
(ra itf all things through itsclC (St’ ntu-i/vl. 

Si>c. Vou are Iseautiful, Theaetetus, and not ill favoured, as 
Theodorus said, for hewluv.s.iys beautiful things, is beautifuland 
good. Amt not only are yon Ireautiful but you have done well ui 
delivtTing me fnun a hujg harangue, if you .are Siitisiietl tlmt 
stune (liiugs the .soul ctuitemplate.s through itself aiul tUhers 
thnniglt the iKRlily faculties. For that wju my opinion too, and 
I was auH-imis for you to ;igriH‘ with me. 

The.ui. i am convineed of the truth of that. 

SiH\ On which siile would you place being, which is in a 
utii<ii!c way assiH i.itet! with all things,^ 

7'hi-, let. I w«>utd place it amongst those things, which the soul 
strict s to gra.'ijr of itself <u'tv»). 

»V»« . And wotiUl you place there the like ami unlike, the 
same ami the other? 

Theaet. Ves. 

.Vec. Ami wh.if »>f the noble atsd b.i ie, gmsl ami evil,-* 

Theaet. in this » ,ise tpiite speci.rlly the sinil view's the essence 
(tiivtiii of e.it h in rel.ifion to its opptviite, contrasiisig within 
itself the p.tst and |»resent with the future. 

S<>i\ St.iy a moiiietit. Omes the soul m»t j>erceive the hafit- 
nc 'i Ilf a hard object thouigh the touth, and in the same way 
the softness of a soft object? 

Thfiiet. Ves. 

,V()c, Hut the essence am*! existence **f these, am! the «»pjwisi. 
ti<m of eau h t*i the other, niul the essence *4 this *»ppoHiti«in, the 
soul itself jtuigfs, liringittg them adi ti>g«-thrr aim! pa tsiijg them 
in review. 

’I'hitiei. (‘ertainly. 

Stu . Men aind .mimals from their very biritt f»rr*eive fty 
nature those feelings whi»h re, oh the untl through 

the Imily; hut retie* tiolls fi*eaA,*)-/»Vra«ri«l on the es.enteof theie 
anti on their use conu- to those who hav*’ them *>nlv after rllorl 
an*l uitli the l.tpse of years through edutatitju ami a wide ex- 
Iterirnce. 
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Theael. That is very true. 

Soc. Is it possible to gain truth, if we have no hold of being? 

Theaet. Impossible. 

Soc. If we fall short of the truth of anything, can we be said 
to know it? 

Theaet. By no means, Socrates. 

Soc. Then in feelings there is no knowledge but only in rea- 
sonings {avWoyia-fioi) upon them, for in reasonings it is pos- 
sible to touch being and truth, but in feelings it is impossible. 

Theael. That is evident. 

Soc. Do you call reasonings and feelings, the same, when 
they differ so widely? 

Theael. That would hardly be just. 

Soc. What name do you give to seeing, hearing, smelling, 
being cold and being warm? 

Theael. Perceiving, I would call them. I have no other 
name. 

Soc. Perception then, you say, covers them all? 

Theael. It must. 

Soc. And this has no share in truth, because it lays not hold 
on being. 

Theaet. None. 

Soc. Then it has no share in knowledge. 

Theaet. No. 

Soc. Then, Theaetetus, sensible perception and knowledge 
will never be the same. 

Theael. Clearly not, Socrates; indeed it is now quite evident 
that knowledge and sensation are different. 
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I PROCEEDED to ask: When two things, a greater and a less, 
are called by a common name, are they, in so far as the common 
name applies, unlike or like? 

Like. 

Then a just man will not differ from a just state, so far as 
the idea of justice is involved, but the two will be like. 

They will. 

Well, but we resolved that a state was just, when the three 
classes of characters present in it were severally occupied in 
doing their proper work: and that it was temperate, and brave, 
and wise, in consequence of certain affections and conditions of 
these same classes. 

True. 

Then, my friend, we shall also adjudge, in the case of the 
individual man, that, supposing him to possess in his soul the 
same generic parts, he is rightly entitled to the same names as 
the state, in virtue of affections of these parts identical with 
those of the classes in the state. 

It must inevitably be so. 

* From nx<iTwm IIoXiTe/o. Reprinted irom The Republic «/ P/ato, translated 
by J. L. Davies and D. J. Vaughan, Cambridge, 1852, etc. 
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Once more tlien. my excelteiU friemi. wo Ijuvo stumhlod orr 
an easy question eoiuvrniti^' tho nature oi the send, namely, 
whether it contains thrso throe itonoric parts ur not. 

Not so very e.isy a question, I thiitk; hut porha[>s, Socrates, 
the common .s.tyiiiy is tnto. that the beautiful is ditVicuIt. 

It wouki appear so; aiui I tell you plainly. Cllaueon, that in 
opinion wf sh.i!! never attain to exact truth on this suhjVct. 
by such methods .is we are ei«|»loyinM in our present iliseussiun. 
However, the p.ith th.it leaiis to that goal is too long and toil- 
some: and I dare s.iy we may .irrive at the truth by our present 
methods, in a nuinaer not muvorlhy of our former argunu'nt.s 

and speculations. 

Shall we not U* content with that? Fur my j>art it would 
satisfy me for the jm-ient. 

Well, certainly it will !>«• quite emnigli for tne. 

Do not tla:t then, hut pr.n efd with the iiujuiry. 

Tell me then, I conti-iurd. e.in we possibly refuse to aiimit 
that there exist ine.i. l! os as the same geiierie parts ami ehar- 
acteristies as are f.enitt ;u the stair.* For I presume the state 
has not received them troin asiv tither siniree. It woidd he 
ridiculous to iiu.it'iiie lli.il the presrnee of the spirited element 
in cities is not to he tf.i.e4 tu individuals, xvherever this char- 
acter is imputed to thr peitple, as it i * tu the natives uf 'riirace, 
andScythi.i, and cyiier i'*y si**- .iking. «»f the northern eoiinfrie ;; 
or the love of know led,;*, which wamiil he ehietly attributed to 
our own nnuitry : or the- I«ive of riches, whi< li peojiU" xvotdd es- 
pecially connecl with she Hueniciaiis ;iml the Egyptians, 

Certainly. 

This then is a fart so f ar, and tme which it i.i not tiilhcuU to 
apprehend. 

No, it is not. 

But here begins adirtirulty. Are all our actions alike per- 
formed liy the urn- j.rrd faculty, or are there three far- 

ultiirsojiiTatinq se'.rr.d'y in -nir dsfirrent a» ti«jns? Du xve learn 
witli ime ii!trrK.d f-c .utd he. oitir angry with anot!u-r, ami 
with a third fr<-! de arc f-.r ad the ide.icurev c>«ntu-i te«| with eat- 
ing and (iririkiag, »ij}4 the ii'fopag.ttian of the Si>eci«.s; or upon 
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everj' impulst* to actiun, <io wc perform tliese several «^perations 
with tlie whole stuil? 'I'lie ditUeuUy wilt consist iji sett!in}» these 
points in a satisfactory maimer. 

I think so too. 

Let us try therefore the following plan, in order ti> ascert.iin 
whether the funiUies engaged are tlistiiut or identieah 

What is vtmr plan? 

It is manifest that the same thing enimot do t«a> «»{t{Hisile 
things, tir he in two opjHcsite states, in the same part tif it. uiitl 
with reference Itt the same ohjeet; so that where we Jtnd these 
phenometm incurring, we shall know that the suhje* tsi>f them 
are m*t hlenlicai, hut more than t>ne. 

Very well. 

Now I imsider what I say. 

Speak iiii. 

Is it possihle for the same thing to he at the same time, am! 
in tin* same part of it. at rest ami in niotiiin/ 

t'ertainly not. 

Let us i lime toa still more exat t understandiiu', h- 4 we diouh! 
ehatu e to differ a.s we jiriM red. If it were said of a man who is 
standing lilh hut moving his hands ami his head, that the same 
individual i ■ at the same time at rest and in tuofion. we shouhl 
not, I im.igiiie, allow this to he a correct wav of sjie.iking, hut 
should s.iv, that part of the man is at rest, and part in moiion: 
should we not.' 

We sltoiild. 

And if the olijector should indulge in yet foriher jilni.iii 
tries, so far rehntng as to say, that at any rate ,i top i 1 whollv 
at rest and in motion at the same time, when it pin > willi its 
peg h-iied on a given spot, or that anvthuig e! sr revolving in the 
same [»lat e, i t an instatue of the same thing, we should rejr« I 
his illustration, hecuute in siuh eases iln- things are not hoih 
stationary and it» motion in respnl of the name parts of them, 
ami We should reply, that they lemtain an avit an«i .1 <ir«ititi 
ferenie, ,md that in respeit of the avis they an- :>l.itiot».uy, inas 
milrh a t they do tiot le.in tc* any side, hut itj respei | of Ihe I if 
cumfeiritee they are moving round anil round: hut if, wlrile the 
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rotatory motion continues, the axis at the same time inclines to 
the right or to the left, forwards or backwards, then they can- 
not he said in any sense to be at rest. 

That is true. 

Then no objection of that kind will alarm us, or tend at all to 
convince us that it is ever possible for one and the same thing, 
at the same time, in the same part of it, and relatively to the 
same object, to be acted upon in two opposite ways, or to be 
two opposite things, or to produce two opposite effects. 

I can answer for myself. 

However, that we may not be compelled to spend time in dis- 
cussing all such objections, and convincing ourselves that they 
are unsound, let us assume this to be the fact, and proceed 
forwards, with the understanding that, if ever we take a differ- 
ent view of this matter, all the conclusions founded on this as- 
sumption will fall to the ground. 

Yes, that will be the best way. 

Well then, I continued, would you place assent and dissent, 
the seeking after an object and the refusal of it, attraction 
and repulsion, and the like, in the class of mutual opposites? 
Whether they be active or passive processes will not affect the 
question. 

Yes, I should. 

Well, would you not, without exception, include hunger and 
thirst, and the desires generally, and likewise willing and wish- 
ing, somewhere under the former of those general terms just 
mentioned? For instance, would you not say that the mind of a 
man under the influence of desire always either seeks after the 
object of desire, or attracts to itself that which it wishes to have ; 
or again, so far as it wills the possession of anything, it assents 
inwardly thereto, as though it were asked a question, longing for 
the accomplishment of its wish? 

I should. 

Again: shall we not class disinclination, unwillingness, and 
dislike, under the head of mental rejection and repulsion, and of 
general terms wholly opposed to the former? 

Unquestionably. 
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This being the case, shall we say that desires form a class, 
the most marked of which are what we call thirst and hunger? 

We shall. 

The one being a desire of drink, and the other of food? 

Yes. 

Can thirst then, so far as it is thirst, be an internal desire 
of anything more than drink? That is to say, is thirst, as such, 
a thirst for hot drink or cold, for much or little, or, in one word, 
for any particular kind of drink? Or, will it not rather be true 
that, if there be heat combined with the thirst, the desire of 
cold drink will be superadded to it, and if there be cold, of hot 
drink; and if owing to the presence of muchness, the thirst be 
great, the desire of much will be added, and if little, the desire 
of little: but that thirst in itself cannot be a desire of anything 
else than its natural object, which is simple drink, or again, 
hunger, of anything but food? 

You are right, he replied; every desire in itself has to do with 
its natural object in its simply abstract form, but the accesso- 
ries of the desire determine the quality of the object. 

Let not any one, I proceeded, for want of consideration on 
our part, disturb us by the objection, that no one desires drink 
simply, but good drink, nor food simply, but good food; be- 
cause, since all desire good things, if thirst is a desire, it must 
be a desire of something good, whether that something, which 
is its object, be drink or anything else; — an argument which 
applies to all the desires. 

True, there might seem to be something in the objection. 

Recollect, however, that in the case of all essentially correla- 
tive terms, when the first member of the relation is qualified, 
the second is also qualified, if I am not mistaken; — when the 
first is abstract, the second is also abstract. 

I do not understand you. 

Do you not understand that ‘greater ’ is a relative term, im- 
plying another term? 

Certainly. 

It implies a ‘less,’ does it not? 

Yes. 
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And a much greater Implies a much less, does it not? 

Yes. 

Does a once greater also imply a once less, and a future 
greater a future less? 

Inevitably. 

Does not the sanje reasoning apply to the correlative terms, 
‘more’ and ‘fewer,’ ‘double ' and ‘half,’ and all relations of 
quantity; also to the terms, ‘heavier’ ami ‘lighter,’ ‘quicker’ 
and ‘slower;’ anti likewise to ‘cold’ and ‘hot,’ and all similar 
epithets? 

Certainly it dtH*s. 

But how is it with the various branches of scientific know- 
ledge? Does not the sanit* principle hold? That is, knowledge 
in the abstract is kmovlec ige sitajd y of the knowahle, or of what- 
ever that be calktl vvhk h i.s the oliject of knovvleilge; Init a par- 
ticular science, ttf a particular kiiul, has a particular object of a 
particular kind, 'ft* explain my meaning; - as st>on as a science* 
of the constructiuji of houses arose, w.is it not distinguishetl 
from other sciences, and therefore called the .science of Iniilding? 

Undoubtedly. 

And is it not hec.mse it i.s of a particular character, which nt» 
other science posrsses.^ 

Yes. 

And is not its {jartieuhir character derived from the particu- 
lar character of its idq'rct? and may we not say the same of all 
the other arts ami sciences.^ 

We may. 

This then you are to regard as having been my meaning 
before; providwi, th.1l is. y»*u now understuml that in the cast* 
of all correlative terms, if the first member of the relation is 
abstract, the senmd is also abstr:u t ; if the second is qualified, 
the first is also (|ualifsed. I «lo not mean to say that the c|ualities 
of the two are identical, as for instance, that the science of 
health is healthy, and the science of disease tiiseased; or that 
the science of evil things is evil, and of goml things goo<l ; Imt as 
.soon as science, instead of limiting itself to tiu* abstract oliject 
of science, became rr!.ilof toa particular kindof object, namely. 
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in the present case, the eondititms of health uiul iiis»'.isr, the re 
suit was tiiiit the science also tame t«) he ipjaliiieti in .i 1 1 1 tain 
manner, so that it was no lunger caileti .'.imply .science, Inil, hy 
the aihlitiun of a i|ua!ifying epithet, nusliia! .si ieiu e. 

I iuuh’r.stamt, urul I think what you .sav' is true. 

To recur to the case of thirst, I contiiuietl. do you not con 
sider this to he t»ne of the things wlnvse nature it i.s to hate an 
tthjeet correl.itive with themselves, as-suming that tltere is stu h 
a thing as thirst.-* 

I tlo, and its object is drink. 

'I'hen. for any particular kiiul of drink there is a p.irti* uhir 
kitul of thirst; hut thirst in the ahstr.ii t is neither for muih 
drink, nor ft>r tittle, neither for guiul drink nor t 4 »r icoi, nor, in 
one wiirtl, for any kind of drink, hut simply and iihailttfrly 
thirst for tlrink, is it not? 

Most tSet iflettly so. 

I'hen the s«uit rd a thirsty man, iit so f,tr as fie is thir Uv, fs.iH 
no other wish than todrink; hut ihin it tUsire i. aiul tow.ud^ this 
it i.simpeUed. 

(dearly st». 

'rfien fon*. whenever anything pulls lia« k a soul that i . under 
the intluenee of third, it will he .something itt the soul di .Itm t 
from the principle whu h thirsts, atul whk h tirivrs it like a hr i^t 
to drink: for we luiid it to he inijuissihle tfuit the « une thing 
Hhoulil, at the same time, with the same part o| it irj jrirf- 
enee tt» the same oliject, he thnng twii oppoiitr f fongs. 

tVrtainly it is. 

just 5 l«. I imagitie.it would not lie right to sav ot th« hoiunaii, 
that his hands are at the same tirtie tlriOving the hou t»»wards 
him, and pushing it from him; the f.u t heine, that «>)$«> uf hi» 
hands pushes it fr«im him, ami the other pull . it t<, him. 

I'reeisely no. 

Now', t an eve say that people somelinies are thirsty, ami yet 
do nut wish to drink j* 

Ves, terlainly, it often hajipriM tt» m.'»nv pr*»p!r. 

What then t iUi one say of them, evirpt that their soul ton 
talms «t»e prititi|*le whit fj lununimds, am! another whiih for- 
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than the former? 

That is my opinion. 

Whenever the authority which forbids such indulgences 
grows up in the soul, is it not engendered there by reasoning; 
while the powers which lead and draw the mind towards them, 
owe their presence to passive and morbid states? 

It would appear so. 

Then we shall have reasonable grounds for assuming that 
these are two principles distinct one from the other, and for 
giving to that part of the soul with which it reasons the title of 
the rational principle, and to that part with which it loves and 
hungers and thirsts, and experiences the flutter of the other de- 
sires, the title of the irrational and concupiscent principle, the 
ally of sundry indulgences and pleasures. 

Yes, he replied: it will not be unreasonable to think so. 

Let us consider it settled, then, that these two specific parts 
exist in the soul. But now, will spirit, or that by which we feel 
indignant, constitute a third distinct part? If not, with which 
of the two former has it a natural affinity? 

Perhaps with the concupiscent principle. 

But I was once told a story, which I can quite believe, to the 
effect, that Leontius, the son of Aglaion, as he was walking up 
from the Piraeus, and approaching the northern wall from the 
outside, observed some dead bodies on the ground, and the 
executioner standing by them. He immediately felt a desire to 
look at them, but at the same time loathing the thought he 
tried to divert himself from it. For some time he struggled 
with himself, and covered his eyes, till at length, over-mastered 
by the desire, he opened his eyes wide with his fingers, and run- 
ning up to the bodies, exclaimed, ‘There! you wretches! gaze 
your fill at the beautiful spectacle! ’ 

I have heard the anecdote too. 

This story, however, indicates that anger sometimes fights 
against the desires, which implies that they are two distinct 
principles. 

True, it does indicate that. 
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And tio wf not often observe in other euses tfuit wIuti ;i ni.m 
is over|>owcred !>y his desires nftainst the dietates of his rrason, 
he reviles himself, and restmts the violenee tluis eserted within 
him. and that, in this strugule of eontemling {lurties, the -.pirit 
sides with the reason? Hut that it shc»uhl make eommon eause 
with the desires, when the reason promimnes that they ought 
not to act against itself, is a thing whieh I su[»jn>se you will not 
profess to have ex|wrieneed yourself, nor yet, f itnaginr, have 
you ever noticed it in any one else. 

No, I am sure I have not. 

Well, and when any one thinks he is in the wntng, is he not, 
in pro|)ortkm to the nobleness td his ehara« ter, so mmh the less 
able to he angry at being matie to sutler hunger or eold or .iny 
similar pain at the hantlsof him wlmm he ttunks jusriiie«l in so 
treating him; his spirit, as I describe it, refusing to be roused 
against his punisher? 

IVue. 

On the other hand, when any one thinks he is wronged, dtwrs 
he not instantly boil ami chafe, ,uhI enlist himsrlf on the side *4 
what he thinks to he justice; amt whatever estfeinities of hun- 
ger ami eoki ami the like he may have to uilfer, does he not 
emlure till he c«)iupiers, never ceasing fr*»m his noble rlfori.i, 
till he ha.s either gained his point, t<r jierished in the attempt, 
or been recjilletl ami i almnl by the voice of reason within, .i i .i 
dog is t ailed tUf by a shepherds' 

Ves. he replieti, the t ase answers very tlt»se!y t>> y>ntr de 
scrijUiim; iuul in fat t, in iUjr tify we made the .occili.ok- s. like 
sheep thigs. subject to the rulers, who are as it were the ihrp 
herds of the state. 

Ytm rightly umlerstam! my meaning. Hut try whether you 
alsts apprehend my next oliservation. 

What Is it .’' 

'fhat our reient view of the spirited ptin« iple is ex-st tly 
reversed. *rhen we thought it had something of the lom upis 
cent character, but now we say that, far from lids twing the 
t .i‘ie, it mm h timrr readily takes arms on the side of the rational 
priticiplc in the parly conllk t of the jmiuI. 
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Decidedly it does. 

Is it then distinct from this principle also; or is it only a mod- 
ification of it, thu.s making two instead of three distinct princi- 
ples in the soul, namely, the rational and the concupiscent? 
Or ought we to say that, as the state was held together by three 
great classes, the producing class, the auxiliary, and the delib- 
erative, so also in the soul the spirited principle constitutes a 
third element, the natural ally of the rational principle, if it be 
not corrupted by evil training? 

It must be a third, he replied. 

Yes, I continued; if it shall ap{«‘ar to be distinct from the ra- 
tional principle, as we found it dilTerent from the concuinscent. 

Nay, that will easily ap|>ear. Fur even in little children any 
one may see this, that from their very birth they have plenty 
of spirit, whereas reason is a principle to which most men only 
attain after many years, and some, in tuy oiiinion, never. 

Upon my word vtnj have well saitl. In brute beasts also oite 
may see what you describe exempUlied. And he.sides, that pas- 
sage in Homer, which we quoted on a former occasion, will sup- 
port our view; 

‘Smiting iiis tifen-Jt. to hb he.ir£ thus spake he in accents of chiding.' 
For in this tine Homer has distinctly made a ditTerence between 
the two principles, representing that which hatl considered the 
good or the evil of the action as rebuking that which was in- 
dulging in unrellecting resentment. 

You are perfectly right. 

Here then. I proceeded, after a hard struggle, we have, thougli 
with difficulty, reached the lirtfl; atul we are pretty well satis- 
fied that there are curresponfling tlivisions, equal in number, 
in a state, ami in the soul <»f every imlivulual. 

BOOK VI. THE C’OREFXATIOX OF THE FACULTIES 

Skpk stM II 

Just in the same way understand the ( ondition of the soul 
to be as follows. Whenever it has faslenetl upon an object, over 
which trutli and real esistence are shining, it seizes that object 
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by an art «>f iva-im, ami kiunvs it. ami thui prtnv?! it a-lf t.. lu* 
piKsc-s.r.l I't r<\iM»n: hut vUu'm'ViT it ban tt\f«l tipun Ki.jrcn 
that arc hlrnt witlularkm's-i, ih<*w«>rlili>t birth ami «!rath. 
then it rests in opinmt, ami itn sight gruws tlim, as it ; optuit'ijs 
shift l>arkuanls ami ittrwarils, juwl it has the {ipjifarame of 
being tlr*>titi!te <*!’ reason. 

I'rue it has. 

Kow, this {Mnver, which supjthVs the i!l>ject.s of real know- 
ledge with the truth that is in them, ami which renders to him 
who kmnvs the faculty of knowitiK them, you tnust eondder to 
Ijc the es.senti.i! form of gmul, and you must regard it as the 
origin of seience, and of truth, so far as the l,itt»-r i ome t within 
the range iif knowledge; and though knowledge and truth are 
both Very beautiful things, you will In* right in lo»*kit»g n|»«»n 
gootl as Siimethingdistiiu t frutu them, and even mote heautitul, 
Attil jn<it so, in the atuih»gous i ,t ,e, it is right to rev^ud light .ind 
vision so resembling the sun. but wrong to idetdifv them with 
the sun ; so, In the case <if st ii ta e .utd t ruth, it i t right to ri'gard 
both of them as re ieinhling gooil, but rvoing ts* ith ntifv either 
of them with good; beiau>e. on the mutrary, the tjuahty of 
goixl ought to have a still higher vahje set «|mn it. 

riuit iiiiitliei an irrepressible }M-auty, if it mil onlv is the 
soun e oj M ieni e ,uid f I'Uth, but a}’*i* suipassrs them in l« auty , 
for, I |)re-,uii'.e, ysiu «io tio| mean by it phsisure, 

Hu.ir f e'ulainied. not a wool of that. Hut you ha»l better 
t'Jtamiue the illustration further, as follows. 

Sliew me how, 

I think you will admit that the sun ministef s t.i viable 
objVi ts, not only the f.u uUy of bring seen, but al .o ile it vdal- 
ity, growth, and ntilrimmt, though it is not it rlf e juivairnt 
to vitality. 

Of course it is not, 

'I'hen admit th.it, in like manner, the ofijint i o{ kn«*ahdgr 
not only derive from the goo»l the gift ot being known, but are 
further eiidowrfl by it with a real and es n-ntiul rvi stem e . though 
the good, far from being identical with real rAisieme, .Hlu.»lly 
tratisirml . it in dignity and jamer. 
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Hereupon Glaucon exclaimed with a very amusing air, Good 
heavens! what a miraculous superiority! 

Well, I said, you are a person to blame, because you compel 
me to state my opinions on the subject. 

Nay, let me entreat you not to stop, till you have at all events 
gone over again your similitude of the sun, if you are leaving 
anything out. 

Well, to say the truth, I am leaving out a great deal. 

Then pray do not omit even a trifle. 

I fancy I shall leave much unsaid; however, if I can help it 
under the circumstances, I will not intentionally make any 
omission. 

Pray do not. 

Now understand that, according to us, there are two powers 
reigning, one over an intellectual, and the other over a visible 
region and class of objects; — if I were to use the term ‘firma- 
ment,’ you might think I was playing on the word. Well then, 
are you in possession of these as two kinds, — one visible, the 
other intellectual? 

Yes, I am. 

Suppose you take a line divided into two unequal parts, — 
one to represent the visible class of objects, the other the intel- 
lectual, — and divide each part again into two segments on the 
same scale. Then, if you make the lengths of the segments re- 
present degrees of distinctness or indistinctness, one of the two 
segments of the part which stands for the visible world will 
represent all images: — meaning by images, first of all, shad- 
ows; and, in the next place, reflections in water, and in close- 
grained, smooth, bright substances, and everything of the 
kind, if you understand me. 

Yes, I do understand. 

Let the other segment stand for the real objects correspond- 
ing to these images, — namely, the animals about us, and the 
whole world of nature and of art. 

Very good. 

Would you also consent to say that, with reference to this 
class, there is, in point of truth and untruthfulness, the same 
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distinction between the copy and the original, that there is be- 
tween what is matter of opinion and what is matter of know- 
ledge? 

Certainly I should. 

Then let us proceed to consider how we must divide that part 
of the whole line which represents the intellectual world. 

How must we do it? 

Thus: one segment of it will represent what the soul is com- 
pelled to investigate by the aid of the segments of the other 
part, which it employs as images, starting from hypotheses, 
and travelling not to a first principle, but to a conclusion. The 
other segment will represent the objects of the soul, as it makes 
its way from an hypothesis to a first principle which is not hy- 
pothetical, unaided by those images which the former division 
employs, and shaping its. journey by the sole help of real essen- 
tial forms. 

I have not understood your description so well as I could 
wish. 

Then we will try again. You will understand me more easily 
when I have made some previous observations. I think you 
know that the students of subjects like geometry and calcula- 
tion, assume by way of materials, in each investigation, all 
odd and even numbers, figures, three kinds of angles, and 
other similar data. These things they are supposed to know, 
and having adopted them as hypotheses, they decline to 
give any account of them, either to themselves or to others, 
on the assumption that they are self-evident; and, making 
these their starting point, they proceed to travel through the 
remainder of the subject, and arrive at last, with perfect 
unanimity, at that which they have proposed as the object of 
investigation. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact, he replied. 

Then you also know that they summon to their aid visible 
forms, and discourse about them, though their thoughts are 
busy not with these forms, but with their originals, and though 
they discourse not with a view to the particular square and 
diameter which they draw, but with a view to the absolute 
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square and the absolute diameter, and so on. For while they 
employ by way of images those figures and diagrams afore- 
said, which again have their shadows and images in water, they 
are really endeavoring to behold those abstractions which a per- 
son can only see with the eye of thought. 

True. 

This, then, was the class of things which I called intellectual; 
but I said that the soul is constrained to employ hypotheses 
while engaged in the investigation of them, — not travelling 
to a first principle, (because it is unable to step out of, and 
mount above, its hypotheses,) but using, as images, just the 
copies that are presented by things below, — which copies, as 
compared with the originals, are vulgarly esteemed distinct and 
valued accordingly. 

I understand you to be speaking of the subject-matter of the 
various branches of geometry and the kindred arts. 

Again, by the second segment of the intellectual world 
understand me to mean all that the mere reasoning process 
apprehends by the force of dialectic, when it avails itself of 
hypotheses not as first principles, but as genuine h3potheses, 
that is to say, as stepping-stones and impulses, whereby it may 
force its way up to something that is not hypothetical, and ar- 
rive at the first principle of everything, and seize it in its grasp; 
which done, it turns round, and takes hold of that which takes 
hold of this first principle, till at last it comes down to a conclu- 
sion, calling in the aid of no sensible object whatever, but sim- 
ply emplojring abstract, self-subsisting forms, and terminating 
in the same. 

I do not understand you so well as I could wish, for I believe 
you to be describing an arduous task; but at any rate I under- 
stand that you wish to declare distinctly, that the field of real 
existence and pure intellect, as contemplated by the science of 
dialectic, is more certain than the field investigated by what 
are called the arts, in which hypotheses constitute first princi- 
ples, which the students are compelled, it is true, to contem- 
plate with the mind and not with the senses; but, at the same 
time, as they do not come back, in the course of inquiry, to a 
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first principle, but push on from hypothetical premises, you 
think that they do not exercise pure reason on the questions 
that engage them, although taken in connexion with a first 
principle these questions come within the domain of the pure 
reason. And I believe you apply the term understanding, not 
pure reason, to the mental habit of such people as geometri- 
cians, — regarding understanding as something intermediate 
between opinion and pure reason. 

You have taken in my meaning most satisfactorily; and I beg 
you will accept these four mental states, as corresponding to 
the four segments, — namely pure reason corresponding to the 
highest, understanding to the second, belief to the third, and 
conjecture to the last; and pray arrange them in gradation, 
and believe them to partake of distinctness in a degree corre- 
sponding to the truth of their respective objects. 

I understand you, said he. I quite agree with you, and will 
arrange them as you desire. 

BOOK X. THE SOUL’S IMMORTALITY 

Steph. 609. 

Again: do you maintain that everything has its evil, and its 
good? Do you say, for example, that the eyes are liable to the 
evil of ophthalmia, the entire body to disease, corn to mildew, 
timber to rot, copper and iron to rust, or, in other words, that 
almost everything is liable to some connatural evil and malady? 

Ido. 

And is it not the case that, whenever an object is attacked 
by one of these maladies, it is impaired, and, in the end, com- 
pletely broken up and destroyed by it? 

Doubtless it is so. 

Hence everything is destroyed by its own connatural evil 
and vice; otherwise, if it be not destroyed by this, there is no- 
thing else that can corrupt it. For that which is good will never 
destroy anything, nor yet that which is neither good nor evil. 

Of course not. 

If then we can find among existing things one which is liable 
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to a particular evil, which can indeed mar it, but cannot break 
it up or destroy it, shall we not be at once certain that a thiiigr 
so constituted can never perish? 

That would be a reasonable conclusion. 

Well, then, is not the soul liable to a malady which renders it 
evil ? 

Certainly it is; all those things which we were lately discuss- 
ing, — injustice, intemi>erance, cowardice, and ignorance, — 
produce that result. 

That being the ease, does any one of these things bring abou t 
the dissolution anti de.struction of the .soul? Turn it over well 
in your mind, that we may not be misled by supposing that, 
when the crimes of the unj’ust and ftHilish man are fountl out, 
he isdestroyetl by his injustice, which is u dejiraved state of the 
soul. No, consider the case thus. Tht' depravity of the btxly, 
that is to sa\-. tlisea.se, wastes atui tiestroys the body, and re- 
duces it to a state in which it ceases to fie a body; and all the 
things, which we named just now, are firouglit by their own 
proper vice, which cornijits them by it.s atlhesion t»r ituiweliing, 
to a state in wfiich they cease to e.xist. I am right, am I not ? 

Yes. 

Then proceed to e-xamim' the soul on the same mellunl. I.s 
it true that, when injustice and other vices reside in the .soul, 
they corrupt an<l wither it by contact or imiwelling, until they 
have brought it to dtsith, and severed it from the body? 

Certainly, they tlo not protiuce that etTect. 

Well but, on the other hand, it is irrational to suppose that 
a thing can be destroyed fiy the dejsravity of another thing, 
though it cannot N* dfstroyed by its own. 

True, it is irrational. 

Yes it is, tilaucon; for you must remember that we do not 
imagine that a IkhIj' i.s to fw destroyetl l>y the pro{»tT depravity 
of its fwKl. whatever that may be, whether mouldiness or rot- 
tenness or anything else. But if the depravity of the fwid itself 
proiluces in the bociy a disonler projuT to the hotly, we shall 
assert that the Ixxiy has been destroyetl by its fotwl remotely, 
but by its own projicr vice, or disease, immediately: and we 
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Then really, said he, injustice cannot be thought such a very 
dreadful thing, if it is to be fatal to its owner; because in that 
case it will be a release from evils. But I am inclineil to think 
that, on the contrary, we shall find that it kills other peoiile 
if it can, while it eruiow.s its po.ssesstir with peculiar vitality, 
and with sleeplessness as well as vitality. So widely ami per- 
manently is it renHn-«l. to all ap[>earance, fr<mi aj>y tendency 
to destroy its owner. 

You say well, I replied. Far .surely when the sou! cunsiot he 
killed and destroyed by its own depravity and its own evil, 
hardly will the evil, which is chargerl with the iiestruetion of 
another thing, destroy a soul or anything else, beyond it.s own 
appropriate object. 

Yes, hardly; at least that is the natund inference. 

Hence, as it is destroyed by no evil at all, whether foreign 
to it or its own, it is clear that the soul must be alw.iy s existing, 
and therefore immortal. 

It must. 

Well then. I ctsntinueti. let us ciinsiiler this ftiuved. Atui, if 
so, you umierstand that the .stnils that exist 11110.1 !»■ .ilways the 
same. For, if none be destroyed, they eannot be< ome fewer. 
Noryet can they became more numenms; Ihh arise it any class 
of tilings inini<»rtai liecanie more numerous, y.,u know ili;it 
something mortal must luive coiitribiitetl to swell its numbers; 
in which case, ever) thing tvouhi tinally lie immortal. 

True. 

But reason will forbid our entertaining this opinion, which 
we must therefore tlisstvow. On tlte other hand, do not let us 
imagine that the .st»ui in its essenttal nature, and viewet! liy 
itself, can jKj.ssibjy !«• fraught with abmnlaiue of variety, un- 
likeness, ami disagreement. 

What do you mean? 

A thing lannut lastly be eternal, a.s we have just prov«si the 
soul to be, if it is compounded of many parts, and if the mode 
of comfw.sition employed la tmt the very best. 

Probably it caimot. 
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The body, thoreftire. would not he soul, since body is of such 
nature that life is an attribute of it. Ftsr iHKiy is not predicated 
of something else, but is rather itself substrate and matter- 
The soul must, then, be substance in this sense; it is the form of 
a natural body endowetl with the capacity of life. I n t his mean- 
ing substance i.s the completed realizatiim. .Soul, therefore, will 
be the completetl realizat ion of a Iwaly such as described, ('om- 
plete realization is em|>!oyed in two sense's. In the one .sense it 
is comparable with [jcrfected knowledge; in another, it is com- 
parable with the active prcH'es.s of coutemplaticm. It is evident 
that we mean by it here that realization which corresiKuuls to 
perfected knowledge. Now. iKith waking and slee|)ing are in- 
cluded in the soul’s existence: waking corrc-sjiomls to active 
contemplation: sleep to attained and inactive knowledge. In a 
given case science is earlier in origin than observation. Soul, 
then, is the first entelechy of a natural body emhiwed with the 
capacity of life- i''ucii a InKiy one wouhl descrilie a.s organic. 
The parts of pkmts are also organs, altliough <iuite .simple in 
character, c.g. the k‘.if is the covering of the pericarp, and the 
pcricarj) is covering of the fruit; the rtmts ;ire an.ilogous to 
mouths, hiith being channels of nutrition. If then vve were 
obliged to give .1 general description appHi uble to all soul or 
life, we should say that it is the first entelecliy of a n;itur;il or- 
ganic IxKly. It is therefore unnecessary to ask whether body 
and soul are one, as one should not ask whether the wax anti the 
figure arc one. or, in general, whether the matter of a p.articular 
thing and the thing conijMised of it are ttrie. For although unity 
and being are pretUcatetl in several senses, their jirttper sense is 
that of perfect re;i!iz.ition. 

We have now given a genera! tiefmition t>f the soul. We have 
defined it as an entity which realizes an itlea. It is the essential 
notion which we ascribe to a btaly tif a given kiml. As an illus- 
tration, sup|»w that an Instrument, r.g, an axe, were a natural 
body. Here the notion «f axe constitutes its essential nature or 
reality, and this would he Its soul, Were this taken away it 
would no longer he an axe. except in the sensf* of a homonym. 

It is in reality, however, merely an axe, and of a btxly of this 
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sort soul is not the notional essence and the idea, but soul ap- 
plies only to a natural body of a given kind, viz. a body whose 
principle of movement and rest is in itself. The principle ex- 
pressed here should be observed in its application to particular 
parts of the body. For if the eye were an animal, vision would 
be its soul, f.e. vision is the notional essence of the eye. The eye, 
however, is the matter of vision, and if the vision be wanting 
the eye is no longer an eye, save in the meaning of a homonym, 
as a stone eye or a painted eye. What applies here to a particu- 
lar member, must also apply to the entire living body; for as the 
particular sensation is related to the particular organ of sense, 
so is the whole of sensation related to the entire sensitive organ- 
ism, in so far as it has sensation. 'Potentiality of life’ does not 
refer to a thing which has become dispossessed of soul, but to 
that which possesses it. Seed and fruit are potentially living 
bodies. As cutting is the realization of the axe, and vision is the 
realization of the eye, so is the waking state the realization of 
the living body; and as vision and capacity are related to the 
organ, so is the soul related to the body. Body is the potential 
substrate. But as vision and pupil on the one hand constitute 
the eye, so soul and body in the other case constitute the living 
animal. It is, therefore, clear that the soul is not separable from 
the body; and the same holds good of particular parts of the 
soul, if its nature admits of division, for in some cases the soul is 
the realization of these very parts; not but that there are cer- 
tain other parts where nothing forbids their possible separation, 
because they are not realizations of any bodily nature. And 
yet it is uncertain whether the soul as realization of the body is 
separable from it in a sense analogous to the separability of 
sailor and boat. Let this suffice as a definition and outline 
sketch of the soul. 

CHAPTER II, THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE 

Inasmuch as the certain and the conceptually more knowable 
is derived from what is uncertain, but sensibly more apparent, 
we must resume the investigation of the soul from this stand- 
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point. For it is necessary that the definition show not merely 
what a thing is, as most definitions do, but it must also contain 
and exhibit the cause of its being what it is. In reality, the 
terms of definitions are ordinarily stated in the form of conclu- 
sions. What, e.g., is the definition of squaring? The reply is that 
squaring is the conversion of a figure of unequal sides into a 
right-angled equilateral figure equal to the former. Such a 
definition is the expression of a conclusion. But to define squar- 
ing as the discovery of a mean proportional line is to define the 
thing in terms of its cause. Resuming our inquiry, we say, 
therefore, that the animate is distinguished from the inanimate 
by the principle of life. But inasmuch as life is predicated in 
several senses, e.g, in the sense of reason, sensation, local move- 
ment and rest, and furthermore movement in the sense of 
nutrition, decay, and growth; if any one of these is discerned 
in a thing we say that it has life. All plants, therefore, are sup- 
posed to have life; for evidently they have within them a po- 
tency and principle whereby they experience growth and decay 
in opposite processes. For their growth is not merely upwards 
or downwards, but in both these directions alike and in every 
point where nutrition takes place, and they continue to live as 
long as they are capable of nutrition. Now this faculty of nutri- 
tion is separable from the other forms of life, but the other forms 
cannot exist in perishable creatures apart from this principle 
of nutrition. This is made clear in the instance of plants; for 
they have no other capacity of soul (or life) than this nutritive 
one. Owing to this fundamental principle of nourishment, 
therefore, life is found in all animated living things, but the 
primary mark which distinguishes an animal from other forms 
of life is the possession of sensation. For even those creatures 
which are incapable of locomotion or change of place, but which 
possess sensation, are called animals and are not merely said to 
live. Touch is the primary form of sensation and is found in all 
animals. But as the nutritive faculty is separable from touch 
and sensation in general, so touch can exist apart from the other 
forms of sensation. By the nutritive power we understand 
that part of the soul in which plants share; and by the sensa- 
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tion of touch we mean that capacity which all animals possess. 
We shall later on give the explanation of these phenomena. 

For the present let it suffice that the soul is the causal princi- 
ple of the aforesaid phenomena, and is defined in terms of them, 
I mean, in terms of nutrition, sensation, reason, motion. To the 
question whether each of these forms of life is a soul or a part of 
the soul; and, if a part, whether in the sense that the part is 
only notionally separable or really separable in space, — the 
reply is in some respects easy and in others difficult. For in the 
case of plants, some of them appear to live when they are di- 
vided up and the parts are separated from each other, indicat- 
ing that there is in each of these plants in actuality an unitary 
soul, but in potentiality several souls. And we observe the 
same thing taking place in different varieties of soul, as e,g, in 
the case of insects which have been dismembered. Here each 
part is capable of sensation and locomotion, but if it is capable 
of sensation it is also capable of imagination and impulse. For 
where there is sensation, there is also pleasure and pain, and 
where there is pleasure and pain there is necessarily also desire. 
Now in regard to reason and the speculative faculty, we have 
as yet no certain evidence, but it seems to be a generically dis- 
tinct type of soul and it alone is capable of existing in a state of 
separation from the body, as the eternal is separable from the 
mortal. The remaining parts of the soul, however, are from the 
foregoing considerations evidently not separable, as some as- 
sert. But that they are notionally separable, is clear; for if per- 
ceiving is distinct from opining, the faculty of sensation or per- 
ception is distinct from that whereby we opine, and each of 
these is in turn distinct from the faculties above mentioned. 
Furthermore, all of these are found in some animals, while only 
certain of them are found in others, and in still others only a 
single one (and this is the cause of distinctions amongst ani- 
mals). The reason for this must be investigated hereafter. A 
parallel instance is found in regard to sensation; some animals 
possess all the faculties of sense, others only certain of them, 
and still others only the single most fundamental one, viz. 
touch. 
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The principle by which we live and have sensation, then, Is 
employed in a twofold sense. Siniiiarly, we employ the prin- 
ciple by which we know in a twofold .sen.se, vi^. science and the 
knowing mind (for we .say we know by means of each of these), 
and in a like manner the principle by virtue of which we are 
healthy is in one sense health it.self, and in another .sense a part 
of the body or the whole of it. In these cases knowledge aiid 
health constitute the form, notion, idea, and. as it were, the 
realization of a potential subject. - the one t)f a knowing sub- 
ject and the other of a healthy one. (realization is supposed to 
attach to that which has power to effect changes and is found in 
a passive and recipient subject). The soul is that prineiple by 
which in an ultimate sense we live and feel atid think; so that 
it is a sort of idea and form, not matter and substrate. .Vow, 
substance is employed, as we have said, in a threefold meaning, 
viz. as form, as matter, atui as a coinpositt' of tljese two. 
Among.st these meanings of substance m.itter signirus; potenti- 
ality; form signifies actuality or etnnpietc re.iliz.it i«m. Ituisnuu'h 
as it is the composite which is the ariiinatc i re.iturc. fiodv can- 
not be regarded as the eomplete realization of th«‘ soul, but the 
soul is the reab'/ation of a given IkkIv. riu- cunjn ture, there- 
fore, appears %vel! fouruled that the sini! not exist apart 
from a biHly nor is it a |urticular body. The soul is not itself 
body, but it is a eertaiu as[H*et of inidy, and is consoijUfntly 
found in a litKiy. and furthermore in a body of such and such a 
kind. It is not to be rcgardetl a.s it was aniongst our pmleees- 
sors who thought that it i.s intrt«lute<i into boily without prior 
determination of the particular sort of boily, altbougb no casual 
subject appears capable of umlergoing any « .i- ual or hajihazard 
effect.* This .same result is also reailud by .in analysis of the 
notion itself; for complete re.nbV.ation in evrry instanee is natu- 
rally found in a tlefinite potentiality .nui in an appropriate 
matter. From this it is evident that the soul i t a kind of reali/,a- 
tion and expre.ssed idea of a determinate poti-ntiaiity. 

* Trencli'lrnburs; ihinlii th*' i'jihiijurp.iio ttr inr.nsi itrfi-, owiitg t« tticir 
doctrine of trinsnsizfition ul muli. Cf. Dfmim 4 , 411? ti u. 
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CHAPTER ITT. THE VARIOUS MEANINGS OF 
THE SOUL 

In some creatures, as we have said, all of the above men- 
tioned psychic powers are found, in others certain of them, and 
in still others only one. By powers we mean here the power of 
nutrition, of appetite, of sensation, of movement in space, and 
of rational thought. In plants, only the nutritive power is 
found; in other creatures the power of sensation is added. If 
sensation is added, impulse or appetite is also implied. For 
appetite includes desire and impulse and wish. All animals 
have at least one sense — touch; and to whatever creature 
sensation is given, to it are also given pleasure and pain, and 
objects appear to be pleasant or painful. Creatures which dis- 
tinguish these, possess also desire; for desire is an impulse 
towards what is pleasant. Further, animals possess a sense for 
food, and this is the sense of touch ; for all animals are nourished 
by means of the dry and moist, the warm and cold, and it is 
touch which apprehends these. It is only incidentally that 
animals discern food through other sensible qualities; neither 
sound nor colour nor smell contributes at all to food. Flavour, 
however, is one of the haptic qualities. Hunger and thirst are 
desires; hunger is a desire of the dry and warm; thirst a desire 
of the cool and moist, and flavour is a sort of seasoning in these 
objects. We must explain these subjects minutely hereafter; 
for the present let the statement suffice, that amongst animals 
where we find touch we find appetite also. The subject of 
imagination in animals is uncertain and must be investigated 
later. In addition to these attributes we find amongst some 
animals the power of local movement and in others we find the 
power of understanding and reason, as in man and in other 
creatures that are, if there be such, similar or superior to man. 
It is evident that a single definition can be applied to soul in 
the same way as a single definition can be applied to figure. As 
in the latter case, there is no figure beyond that of the triangle 
and its derivations, so in the former case there is no sou! beyond 
those enumerated. A common definition might also be applied 
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to figures which would fit them all and be peculiar to no par- 
ticular figure. The same holds good in the case of the above 
mentioned t3^es of soul. It is, therefore, absurd, both in these 
instances and in others, to search for a common definition which 
shall not apply to any individual real thing nor to any peculiar 
and irreducible species, thereby neglecting the particular mean- 
ing in the general. The facts touching the soul are parallel to 
this case of figure; for both in figures and in animate creatures, 
the prior always exists potentially in the later, e.g, the triangle 
is contained potentially in the square and the nutritive power 
in that of sensation. We must, therefore, investigate the nature 
of the soul in particular things, e.g. in a plant, a man, or a lower 
animal. And we must consider the cause of their order of suc- 
cession. The sensitive soul, for example, presupposes the nutri- 
tive, but in the case of plants the nutritive exists apart from the 
sensitive. Again, the sense of touch is presupposed by all the 
other senses, but touch exists apart from them and does not 
presuppose them. Many animals have no sense of sight, hear- 
ing, or smell. Some that are capable of sensation have also 
power of local movement, others have not; finally the smallest 
number possess the power of reason and understanding. Mortal 
creatures who possess the power of reason, possess all the other 
psychic faculties, but those which have each of these others do 
not all have the power of reason, and certain of them do not 
even possess imagination, while still others live by this alone. 
At another time we shall give an account of the speculative 
reason. It is evident, however, that this account touching each 
particular form of soul is also the most fitting description of the 
soul in general. 

CHAPTER IV. THE SOUL AND FINAL CAUSE 

If one intends to make an investigation of the faculties of 
the soul, it is necessary first to inquire into their several natures, 
and then by the same method to inquire further into other 
related problems. If, then, one is obliged to describe the 
nature of each several faculty, e.g. the nature of the faculty of 
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reason, of sense-perception, or of nutrition, one must first be 
able to say what thinking and sense-perception mean. For the 
activities and processes are notionally prior to the faculties to 
which they belong. If this is true, we must further observe the 
objects of the activities before the activities themselves, and 
we should for the same reason first determine our position 
regarding these objects, regarding food, the sensible, and the 
intelligible. First, then, we must speak of food and generation. 
For the nutritive power is found in all living things, and is the 
primary and most imiversal faculty of soul, by virtue of which 
all creatures possess life. Its functions are to procreate, and to 
assimilate food. In all animals that are perfect and not abnor- 
mal, or that are not spontaneously generated, it is the most 
natural function to beget another being similar to itself, an 
animal to beget another animal, a plant another plant, in order 
that they attain, as far as possible, the immortal and divine; 
for this is what every creature aims at, and this is the final 
cause of every creature’s natural life. We understand by final 
cause two things: the purpose aimed at, and the person who is 
served by the purpose. Since it is impossible for an individual 
to partake of the immortal and divine in its own continuous 
life, because no perishable creature continues self-identical and 
numerically one, it partakes therefore of the immortal in that 
way in which it is able to share it, one thing in a higher degree 
and another in a lower; it does not itself abide, but only a simi- 
lar self abides; in its continuity it is not numerically, but only 
specifically, one. 

The soul is the cause and principle of a living body. These 
terms are used in several senses. Corresponding to these differ- 
ences, the soul is referred to as cause in three distinct meanings; 
for it is cause in the sense of the source of movement, of final 
cause, and as the real substance of animate bodies. That it is a 
cause in the sense of real substance is evident, for real substance 
is in every case the cause of being, and the being of animals is 
their life, and soul is the cause and principle of life. Further- 
more, it is the complete realization that gives us the real signifi- 
cance of a potential being. Soul is also evidently cause in the 
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sense of final cause. For nature, like reason, acts with purpose, 
and this purpose is its end. In animals the soul is, by virtue of 
its nature, a principle similar to this. For the soul uses all natu- 
ral bodies as its instruments, the bodies of animals and the 
bodies of plants alike, which exist for the soul as their end. End 
is used in two senses: the purpose, and the person or thing 
which the purpose serves. Soul also means the primary source 
of local movement. This power of local movement is not pos- 
sessed by all living creatures. Transformation and growth are 
also due to the soul. For sense-perception is supposed to be a 
kind of transformation, and nothing is capable of sense-percep- 
tion unless it has a soul. The case is similar with growth and 
decay. For nothing grows or decays by natural processes unless 
it admit of nutrition, and nothing is capable of nutrition unless 
it has a soul. Empedocles ascribes downward growth to plants 
where they are rooted, because the earth naturally tends down- 
ward, and upward growth, because fire tends in that direction, 
and in these respects is not right. For Empedocles does not 
employ the terms ‘up’ and ^down’ correctly. ^Up’ and ^down’ 
are not the same for all things nor in all parts of the universe, 
for roots are to plants what the head is to animals, if one is to 
describe organs as identical or different in terms of their func- 
tions. In addition, what principle is it that holds together these 
two elements of fire and earth, tending, as they do, in opposite 
directions? For they will scatter asunder, if there be no hinder- 
ing principle. And if there is such a principle, it is the soul and 
the cause of growth and nourishment. Some regard fire as the 
real cause of nutrition and growth. For this seems to be the 
only body or element that feeds and increases itself. One might, 
therefore, conjecture that this is the element that causes growth 
and nutrition in animals and plants. In a certain sense, it is 
true, fire is a co-ordinate cause, but not the absolute cause, of 
growth; this is rather the soul. For the growth of fire is indeter- 
minate so long as there is material to burn; on the other hand, 
in all bodies developed in nature there is a limit and significance 
to size and growth. These attributes ([of limit and significance]) 
belong to soul, not to fire, to reason rather than to matter. 
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Since the same power of the soul is both nutritive and gen- 
erative, we must first investigate nutrition; for it is by this 
function of nutrition that the faculty in question is distinguished 
from other faculties. Nutrition is supposed to take place by the 
law of opposites, although not every opposite is nourished by 
every other, but such opposites only as derive both their origin 
and their growth from each other. Many things are derived 
from one another, but they are not all quantitative changes, as 
e.g, healthy from sickly. Nutrition is not applied to these cases 
in the same sense, for while water is nutriment for fire, fire does 
not nourish water. The opposites of food and nourishment 
appear to apply particularly to simple bodies. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty here. For there are some who maintain that 
like is nourished by like, as like is also increased by like, while 
others, as we said, affirm the converse of this, viz., that oppo- 
sites are nourished by opposites, on the ground that like is in- 
capable of being affected by like. Food, however, undergoes 
transformation and is digested, and transformation is in every 
case toward the opposite or the intermediate. Further, food is 
affected by the body which assimilates it; the latter, however, 
is not affected by the food, just as the builder is not affected by 
his material, although the material undergoes change through 
him. The builder merely passes from a state of inactivity into 
one of activity. The question whether nourishment is to be 
understood to apply to the final condition in which it is taken 
up by the body, or to its original condition, creates a difficulty* 
If both are meant, only in the one case the food is indigested 
and in the other digested, it would be possible to speak of nour- 
ishment conformably to both of the above theories; for in so far 
as it is indigested, we should have opposite nourished by oppo- 
site; in so far as it is digested, we should have like nourished by 
like; so that in a certain sense, it is evident they are both right 
and both wrong. Since nothing is nourished which does not 
share life, the object of nutrition would be an animate body as 
animate; so that food is determined by its relation to an ani- 
mate object and is not accidental. There is a difference between 
the nourishment and the principle of growth; in so far as the 
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animate thing is quantitative, the notion of growth applies; in 
so far as it is a particular substance, the notion of nourishment. 
For food preserves a being as a substantial thing, and it con- 
tinues to exist so long as it is nourished. Nourishment is pro- 
ductive of generation, not the generation of the nourished thing, 
but of a being similar to it. For the former exists already as a 
reality, and nothing generates, but merely preserves, itself. 
So then, such a principle of the soul as we have described is a 
power capable of preserving that in which this principle is 
found, in so far as it is found; nourishment equips it for action. 
When, therefore, it is deprived of nourishment, it can no longer 
exist. Since there are three distinct things here: the object 
nourished, the means of nourishment, and the power that 
causes nutrition, we shall say that it is the elemental soul that 
causes nutrition, the object nourished is the body which pos- 
sesses this soul, and the means of nourishment is the food. And 
since it is fair to give everything a name in terms of its end, and 
since here the end of the soul is to generate a creature like to 
itself, the elemental soul might be called generative of that 
which is like to itself. The means of nourishment is used in two 
senses, as is also the means of steering a ship; for one may refer 
to the hand, or to the rudder, the one being both actively mov- 
ing and moved; the other only passively moved. All nutriment 
must be capable of being digested; heat is the element which 
accomplishes digestion. Everything animate, therefore, pos- 
sesses heat. We have explained now, in outline, what nutri- 
ment is. The subject must be more minutely treated later on in 
its proper place, 

CHAPTER V. SENSATION AND THOUGHT 

Now that we have arrived at the foregoing conclusions, 
let us discuss in general the entire question of sense-perception. 
It consists, as we have said, in being moved and affected; for it 
is supposed to be a sort of internal transformation. Some main- 
tain that like is affected by like. In what sense this is possible 
and in what sense impossible, I have explained in a general 
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treatise On Actwity and Passivity. A difficulty is raised by the 
question why it is that perceptions do not arise from the senses 
themselves, and why it is that without external stimuli they 
produce no sensation, although fire and earth, and the other 
elements of which we have sense-perception, are, either in their 
essential nature or in their attributes, found in the senses. It is, 
therefore, evident that the organ of sense-perception is not a 
thing in actuality but only in potentiality. It is consequently 
analogous to the combustible which does not itself ignite with- 
out something to set it ablaze. Otherwise it would have burned 
itself and had no need of an active fire. Inasmuch as we say 
that perceiving is used in two meanings {e.g. we call the capacity 
to hear and see, hearing and sight, although they may chance 
to be dormant, and we apply the same terms where the senses 
are actively exercised), so sense-perception also would be used 
in two senses, the one potential and the other actual. First of 
all let us understand that the terms affection, motion, and 
activity, are used in the same meaning. For motion is a sort 
of activity, although incomplete, as we have said elsewhere. 
Everything is affected and set in motion by an active agent and 
by something that exists in activity. Therefore in one sense a 
thing is affected by like, in another by unlike, as we have said; 
for it is the unlike that is affected, but after being affected it is 
like. 

We must, further, make a distinction touching potentiality 
and actuality, for we are now using these terms in a general 
sense. There is a sense in which we speak of a thing as knowing, 
as when we call man knowing, because man belongs to the class 
of creatures that know and are endowed with knowledge. There 
is another sense in which we speak of a man as possessing the 
particular knowledge of grammar. In each of these cases a man 
possesses knowledge potentially, but not in the same sense; the 
former is knowing as belonging to a certain genus and as hav- 
ing a native endowment; the latter is knowing in the sense of 
being able to exercise his knowledge at will, when nothing 
external prevents. In a still different sense there is the man who 
is actually exercising his knowledge, and is in a condition of 
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complete realization, having in the strict sense knowledge of a 
particular thing, as e.g. A, The first two know in a potential 
sense; the one of them, however, knows when he is trans- 
formed through a discipline of knowledge, and has passed re- 
peatedly out of an opposite condition; the other knows in the 
sense of possessing arithmetical or grammatical science; and 
their passing from non-actual to actual knowledge is different. 
Again, neither is the term ^passivity’ used in an absolute mean- 
ing: in one meaning, it is destruction by an opposite principle; 
in another meaning, it is the preservation of the potentially 
existent by means of the actual and similar, just as potentiality 
is related to actuality. That which possesses potential know- 
ledge, for instance, comes to the actual use of it — a transition 
that we must either not call transformation (for the added 
element belongs to its own nature and tends to its own realiza- 
tion), or else we must call it a special kind of transformation. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to speak of thinking as a transforma- 
tion when one thinks, just as the builder is not transformed 
when he is building a house. That which conduces to actuali- 
zation out of a potential state in the matter of reasoning and 
thinking is not fairly called teaching, but must be given another 
name. Again, that which passes out of a potential state by 
learning or by acquiring knowledge at the hands of what 
actually knows and can teach, must either not be said to be 
affected as a passive subject, or we must admit two meanings 
of transformation, the one a change into a negative condition, 
and the other into a positive condition and the thing's natural 
state. 

The first change in the sentient subject is wrought by the 
generating parent, but after birth the creature comes into the 
possession of sense-perception as a species of knowledge. Act- 
ive sensation is used in a way similar to active thinking. There 
is, however, this difference, that the objects which produce 
sensation are external, e.g, the visible and the audible, and 
similarly other sensible qualities. The reason for this is that 
active sense-perception refers to particular things, while scien- 
tific knowledge refers to the universal. These universals, how- 
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ever, are, in a certain sense, in the mind itself. Therefore it is 
in one’s power to think when one wills, but to experience sense- 
perception is not thus in one’s power; for a sensible object must 
first be present. This also holds good of those sciences which 
deal with sensible realities, and for the same reason, viz. because 
these sensible realities belong to the world of particular and 
external phenomena. 

To go into the details of these questions would be more suit- 
able at another time. For the present so much may be regarded 
as fixed, viz. that the term ‘potential’ is not used in any abso- 
lute sense, but in one case its meaning is similar to our saying 
that a boy has in him the potentiality of a general, and in an- 
other case to our saying that a man in his prime has that poten- 
tiality — a distinction which also applies to the capacity for 
sense-perception. Inasmuch as this distinction has no particu- 
lar name in our language, although we have remarked that the 
things are different and how they differ, we must simply employ 
the terms affection and transformation as applicable here. 
That which is capable of sense-perception is, as we have said, 
potentially what the sensible is actually. It is, therefore, 
affected at a moment when it is unlike, but when it has been 
affected it becomes like and is as its object. 

CHAPTER VI. SENSE QUALITIES 

In discussing any form of sense-perception we must begin 
with the sensible object. The ‘object of sense’ is used in three 
meanings, two of which touch the essential nature of sensation 
and one its accidents. Of the two first-named, one applies spe- 
cially to each particular sense, the other is common to them all. 
By ‘peculiar object of sense’ I mean a sense-quality which can- 
not be apprehended by a sense different from that to which it 
belongs, and concerning which that sense cannot be deceived, 
e.g. colour is the peculiar object of vision, sound of hearing, 
flavour of taste. Touch, however, discriminates several sense- 
qualities. The other particular senses, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguish only their peculiar objects, and the senses are not 
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deceived in the fact that a quality is colour or sound, altliough 
they may be deceived as to what or where the coloured or 
sonorous object may be. Such qualities are called the peculiar 
objects of particular senses, whereas common objects are nuv- 
tion, rest, number, form, magnitude. Properties of the latter 
kind are not the peculiar objects of any sense, but are conmuni 
to them all. Motion is aiiprchended by touch and by sight. 
A thing is an object of sense accidentally, e.g. when a white 
object proves to be the son of Diares. The latter is {WTceivetl 
accidentally, for the person whom one perceives is an accitlent 
of the white object. Therefore, the sense as such is not afFecttHl 
by the sensible object ((as a person)). To the objects of sense, 
strictly regarded, belong such [iroperties as are peculiarly and 
properly sense-qualities, and it is with these that the essential 
nature of each sense is naturally concerned. 

BOOK III. SENSATION, IMAGINATION AND 
THOUGHT 

CHAPTER L THE ‘ COM.\rOX SKXSIBLES' 

That there is no additional .sense beyond the live we have 
enumerated (I mean sight, hearing, .smell, taste, ami touch), 
one may believe from the following consulerations. Grunted 
that we really have percejHion of everything for which touch is 
the appropriate sense (for all the qualities of the tangible a.s 
such are apprehended by touch), it is necessary that if any 
sensation is lacking, some organ must also be lacking in u.s. 
Whatever we perceive by contact is perceived by the sense of 
touch, with which we are endowed. On the other haml, what- 
ever we perceive through media and not by direct 'contact, is 
perceived by simple elements, such as air and water. 'I‘he con- 
ditions here are such that if several sensible objects which dilTer 
from each other generically are perceived by a single medium, 
then anyone who has a sense-organ analogous to this medium 
must be capable of perceiving these several sense-objects. For 
example, if the sense-organ is composed of air and the air is the 
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medium of both sound and colour, the organ would perc‘ci%'c 
both these sense-qualities. If, on the other hand, several ele- 
ments are mediators of the same sense-qualities, as e.g. colour is 
mediati'ti both by air and water (for both are diaphanous), 
then the organ which ctm tains one of the.se elements alone will 
perceive that which is mediatetl by both of them. 'I'hc sense- 
organs are comp<wed exclusively of these two aim{)le elements, 
air and water ( for the pupil of the eye is comtMJsed of water, the 
hearing of air. smell of one or the other of thestO. Fire, how- 
ever. lk>k>ngs to no organ or it is common to them all (for 
nothing is sentient without heat). Earth belongs either to no 
organ or it is chiefly and in a special manner combined with 
toiuh. Nothing would remain, therefore, excepting air and 
water, tt* constitute a sense-organ. Some animals luive, in act- 
ual fact , t hese ttrgans as described. Animals which are perfect 
and not tUu'ei live have all these senses. Em even the mole, as 
one may oh.serve.has eyes underneath its skin. Consequently, 
unless tiume are ho<lie.s other than those known to us, or quali- 
ties other than those which belong P) earthly bodies, we may 
conclude tliere is no sense lucking in us. 

Neither is it ptwsihle that there should be any pec'uliar organ 
fur the pt*rception of I'ommon properties such as we perceive 
uceidfiitally by means of the individual stmses, e.g. common 
projHTties like motion, rest, birm, magnitmle, number, unity. 
I'or 111! tlu*se {irofUTties we perceive by means of motion, e.g. 
magnituile is perceived by motion. So also is form, for fiirni is a 
sort of magnitude, and rest we jumceive from the ahsi-nce of 
motion. We perceive numljers by the negation of continuity 
and by the .special senses, for each sensation is exjterienced as a 
unit. So, then, it is clearly imiJossible that any particular sense 
should apply to these common profamties, such us nugioji. For 
this wttuUl be like one now perceiving the sweet by means of 
sight, t his is heeau.se we hap|)en to have senses forlK>th <iu;il- 
ities f (f .e. for the sweet and for colourj), whereby when the given 
qualities coinekle in one object, we recogttizi' the object as 
sweet. ( Hherw'ise we do not {H>rceive the swe<*t, exce[)ting in the 
sense of accident, as e.g. when we recognize the son of Cleon not 
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because lie is Cleon’s son, but because he is a fair object, which 
for the son of Cleon is an accident. 

We have indeed a ^common sense’ for the perception of 
common qualities. I do not mean accidentally. It is therefore 
not a particular sense, for in that case we should perceive in no 
other way than as Just now described in the illustration of 
Cleon. A sense, however, perceives accidentally the qualities 
that are peculiar to a different sense, not in their own nature 
but because of the unity of these qualities, as when two sense- 
qualities apply to the same object, e.g, in the case of bile that 
it is both bitter and yellow. Now, it is not the function of either 
particular sense to say that both these qualities inhere in one 
thing and it is owing to this fact that error arises, when in the 
case of a yellow substance one opines it to be bile. One might 
ask why we are endowed with several senses and not with one 
only. Is it not that facts of sequence and coincidence, such 
as motion, magnitude, and number, might the less escape us? 
For if we possessed sight only, and this were limited to the per- 
ception of whiteness, then all other distinctions would the more 
easily escape our knowledge, and because colour and magnitude 
are always coincident, they would appear to be identical. In 
point of fact, however, since these common qualities are found 
in different sense-objects, it is evident that the several quali- 
ties themselves are different. 

CHAPTER II. TEE ‘COMMON SENSE^ 

But inasmuch as we perceive that we see and hear, we must 
have this consciousness of vision either by the instrument of 
sight or by some other faculty.^ The same faculty will then 
apply both to sight and to colour, the object of sight. In this 
case, either we shall have two senses for the same thing, or a 
sense will be conscious of itself. Further, if there is another 
sense for the perception of sight, either we shall have an infinite 
regressus, or a given sense must finally be cognizant of itself, in 
which case one would better admit this in the instance of the 

^ This function of consciousness is performed by the * sensus communis.* 
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original sense itself, i,e. sight. Here, however, is a difficulty. 
For, if sensation by means of sight is vision, and colour or that 
which possesses colour is what we see, then the seeing faculty 
itself must first of all have colour in order to be seen. It is plain, 
therefore, that sensation by means of sight is not employed in 
a single meaning. For even when we do not see, it is by means 
of sight that we judge both of darkness and light, although 
not in the same way. Furthermore, the seeing subject is in a 
certain sense saturated with colour, since each sentient organ 
receives into itself the sensible object without its matter. 
This explains the fact that when objects of sense have been 
removed, the sensations and images still persist in the sense- 
organ. 

The actualization of the object of sense and of the sense itself 
is one and the same process; they are not, however, identical 
with each other in their essential nature. I mean, for instance, 
actual sound and actual hearing are not the same. For it is pos- 
sible for one who has hearing not to hear, and for a sonorous 
body not to emit sound at every instant. When, however, that 
which has the potentiality of hearing and that which has the 
potentiality of sounding, actually hear and actually emit sound, 
at that moment the realized hearing and the realized sound are 
simultaneously complete, and one would call them respectively 
the sensation of hearing and the act of sounding. If, then, 
movement, activity, and passivity are implied in the produced 
object, it must be that actual sound and hearing exist in a po- 
tential state. For creative and motive activity is given in ante- 
cedent passivity. It is, therefore, not necessary for the moving 
principle to be itself in actual motion. For as action and passion 
find their expression in the object acted upon and not in the 
producing agent, so too the actualization of the sensible object 
and the sense-organ is expressed in the latter. The actualiza- 
tion of a sonorous body is sound or sounding; the actualization 
of the hearing organ is audition or hearing. For hearing is two- 
fold and sound is twofold, and the same statement applies to 
other senses and sense-objects. In some instances the two have 
a distinct name, as e.g. hearing and sounding ; in other instances 
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one of the two is nameless. For the actualization of sight is 
called seeing, but the actualization of colour has no name; the 
actualization of the organ of taste is called tasting, while the 
actualization of flavour is nameless. Inasmuch as the actuali- 
zation of the sense-object and the sense-organ is one and the 
same process, although the two things differ in their essential 
nature, it is necessary that hearing and sound, in this sense, 
should be both either destroyed together or preserved together; 
and the same applies to flavour and taste, and to the other 
sense-correlates. This necessity does not, however, apply to 
the sense-correlates in their potential signification. On the 
contrary, the old naturalists were wrong here, supposing, as 
they did, that neither white nor black has existence apart from 
sight, nor flavour apart from taste. In one way they were right 
and in another wrong. For owing to the fact that sense and 
sense-object have a twofold signification, namely that of poten- 
tiality and that of actuality, their dictum was applicable to the 
one meaning, but not to the other. They applied it, however, 
to things absolutely which are not predicated absolutely. 

If harmony is voice of a certain kind, and if voice and hearing 
are in a sense one and the same, and in another sense not one 
and the same, and if, further, harmony is a relation of parts, 
hearing must likewise be a relation of parts. It is for this reason 
([i,e. because sensation is a kind of proportion]) that every 
excessive stimulus, whether acute or grave, disturbs hearing. 
In like manner the sense of taste is disturbed by excessive fla- 
vours, the sense of sight by extremely glaring or extremely faint 
colours, smell by excessive odours, whether cloying or acrid. 
Consequently, qualities are agreeable when, pure and unmixed, 
they are reduced to proportion, as e,g, the pungent, sweet, or 
saline, or in the domain of touch, the warm and cool. It is then 
that properties are pleasant. In general, the mixed, rather than 
the acute or grave alone, is harmony. And sensation is propor- 
tion. Excessive stimuli either produce pain or pervert the 
organ. 

Every sense is directed to its own peculiar sense-object; it is 
given in the sense-organ as such, and it distinguish^ the differ- 
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ent qualities in its appointctl sense-object, as e.j?. white anti 
black in the case of sight, sweet anti bitter in the case tif taste. 
Anti the same can be suitl of other senses. Nt»w inasmuch as we 
distinguish white, sweet, ami every .sense <|uality by its relatum 
to a {Kirticular sen.se, by what instrument do we perceive that 
the.se qualities ditfer from one amtther.^ We must tli> so by 
means tif sensation, for they are .setuse tjualities. Is it iu>t plain 
that the tlesh is not the tinal t>rgan of sense? For the jiulging 
suhj'ect would then necessarily <listinguish att object by con- 
tact. Neither is it {Hissihle by means of the distinct senses to 
judge that sweet ts different from white, but it is necessary that 
both these tjualities be cognized by some one faculty; other- 
wise it would be like iny perceiving tme thing and yon another, 
and so prtndng that they are tlilferent. A single faculty imist, 
therefore. s:iy that tlu'y are different. For the sweet is actually 
different frtuti the white. One and the same faculty, then. miM 
affirm this. And as this faculty affirms, so do tlmught and 
perception agree. It is clear that we cannol judge of distinct 
(jualities by different senses, and we l an l onclude friun this 
that we cannot judge of them a! distinct intervals of time. For 
it is one amt the same principle in us whit li says that the gtxid is 
different frtmi the bad. Further, it s.iys that they are tliffVrent 
and distinct at theimtment when this allirmatittn isniatie. .\nd 
U'lieti is not usi-d liere in an acciilenlal sense, by whiih I mean: 
when does not ajtply merely to the time tif the .attirm.ition, e.i,'. 
I siiy mnt< that it is dilferent, but it applies also to the thing 
affirmetl, I say that it is dlfltrt nt nme, i.e. the time applies to the 
assertion anti thing etiim iilently. St* the twt* element s here are 
inseparable, anti are given in an imlivisible moment tif time. It 
is impossible for thesame thing tir an imlivisible entit y tti under- 
go opjHisite processes simnltanetiusly umi in an imlivisible mo- 
ment of time. For if sweetness stimulates sensation or thought 
in tint* way, then bitter stimulates it in an opposite way and 
whiteness in .stime tither way. Is, then, the judging prim iple‘ 
something at tmee numerically imlivisible and im,eparahle. 
yet separable in the imKie f*f its existeme? 'I'liere is a sense, 
‘ Ttir jii«ij(itig i» tlie 'ctiKinuia wuic.' 
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then, in which as divisible it perceives the divisible, and a sense 
in which as indivisible it perceives the indivisible. For in its 
significant being it is divisible, but spatially and numerically it 
is indivisible. Or is this not possible? Potentially, indeed, one 
and the same indivisible thing may contain opposite properties, 
but not in actuality; in its realized self it is separate, and it is 
impossible for a thing to be at the same moment both black and 
white. So that it is not possible for even the forms of experience 
to undergo these opposites, if sensation and thought be such 
forms. Rather the case here is similar to what some call a point, 
which is divisible or indivisible, as one regards it in its single or 
dual nature. In so far as it is indivisible, the judging principle is 
one and coincident with perception; in so far as it is divisible, 
it is not one, for it employs twice and simultaneously the same 
mark. In so far as it employs a terminal mark as two, it dis- 
tinguishes two things, and these are separable for it as a separa- 
ble faculty. In so far as it regards the point as one, it judges 
singly and coincidently with perception. 

In this way, then, let us state our definition of the principle 
by virtue of which we say that animals are sentient beings. 

CHAPTER in. IMAGINATION 

Inasmuch as the soul is defined mainly by means of two 
attributes, namely by locomotion on the one hand and by 
thought, judgment, and sensation on the other, it is supposed 
that thought and reflexion are a kind of sensation (for in both 
instances the soul discriminates and cognizes some reality), and 
even the old writers tell us that reflexion and sensation are iden- 
tical, as e.g. Empedocles, who said: Wisdom groweth in man 
in the face of a present object”; and in another verse: Hence 
is given unto them the power of reflecting ever and anon on 
diverse things”; and the words of Homer have the same mean- 
ing: Such is the mind.” For all of these ancient writers regard 
thought as something somatic, like sensation, and believe that 
both in sensation and thought like is apprehended by like, as 
we said in the beginning of this treatise. They should at the 
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same time have sfmken of error, for to aninuils this is more 
natura! than trutli. ami their souls pass most of their existence 
in error. According to this theory, as some hold, either alt 
phenomena must la* true or else error consists in the contact of 
the unlike, hsr this is the opinion that is opposed to the cogtii- 
tion of like by like. Further, in this case error and knowledge of 
op[H)sites seem to In* itlentical. 'I'hat sensation and refle,xion, 
therefore, are not itlentii al is evitlent. h'or all anin\als share in 
the one, but few only in the other. Neither is thought, in which 
right and wrong are tletermined, /.<*. right in the sense of practi- 
cal judgment, seientitie knowledge, and true «>pinit)n. ami wrong 
in the sense of theopjhXHjteof these. thought in thissignilica- 
tion is not i«Ientieal with .sensation. Ft>r sens;itittn whett applied 
to it.s own {Hvuliar »jbjeets is always true. an<l is inherent ii\ all 
ariimals; but it is possible for diseursive thought to be false, 
and it is bniml in no animal which is not also emh>wed with 
rea.son. Imagi»ation, tmt, is tliffereiit frtnu .sensation and dis- 
cursive thought. .\t the .s.une time, it is true that imagination 
is impossible withtnit sens.ituin, and comeptual thought, in 
turn, i.s tmpos.ibh* without imaginathm. 'I'hat thought and 
couceptum, huwever, are mtt <ine ami the same is evident. For 
imaginatitm is umler our c«>ntrol, ami ean be stimulated when 
we wish ( for it is possibl*' to call up before our eyes an imaginary 
object, as tme employs images in the art <4 mnemonhs). Con- 
ception, on the other hand, is not umler t»ur c<intn»l. For it 
ntust be eitlicr false or true, hurthermetre, when we con<cive 
that something is terrible or fc-arful, we have at <inee a < nrre- 
sjHinding feeling, and the same may be sai<i of what inspires 
courage, but in tin* ease of imagin.ation we are in the same eon- 
dititm as if we were to jdaee a terrible or a courage inspiring 
object befttre us in a [neture. In eoneeption itself there are 
tlistinet bums, such as knowledge, opinion, retlexion, ami tiieir 
opp<tsite*i, ctmeerning wlitwe ditferent meanings we shall speak 
later. 

Since thinking dilTers from sense- pert epi ion, and in one sig- 
nification a{»jK’arrt to be Imaginathm and in another signitiea- 
tiun eoneeption, we must luoeeeil to the treatment of the latter, 
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after we have defined imagination. If imagination means the 
power whereby what we call a phantasm is awakened in us, and 
if our use of language here is not merely metaphorical, then 
imagination is one of those faculties or mental forces in us by 
virtue of which we judge and are capable of truth and error. 
And these faculties include sensation, opinion, scientific know- 
ledge, and reasoning. That imagination is not to be confounded 
with sense-perception is plain from the following considera- 
tions. Sensation is either a mere power or a distinct act, like 
sight and seeing, but imagination is present when neither of 
these conditions is realized, viz. in the phantasms of dreams. 
Again, sensation is always present, but this is not true of imag- 
ination. If in reality it were identical with sensation, then all 
animals would have imagination. This does not seem to be the 
fact, as we find in the case of the ant, the bee, and the worm. 
Again, sensations are always true, while imaginations are for 
the most part false. In the next place, we do not say when we 
are accurately observing a sense-object, that we imagine it to 
be a man. We say this rather when we do not clearly perceive 
[and when the perception may be true or false], and as we 
said above, we see imaginary pictures even when our eyes are 
closed. But neither is imagination one of those faculties whose 
deliverances are always true, as e.g. scientific knowledge and 
reason. For imagination can also be false. It remains to be con- 
sidered whether it is opinion, for opinion can be either true or 
false. Opinion, however, is followed by belief (for no man can 
have an opinion and not believe what he opines), and none of 
the lower animals possesses belief, although imagination is found 
in many of them. [Again, every opinion is followed by belief, as 
belief is followed by persuasion, and persuasion by reason. Now, 
some of the lower animals have imagination, but none of them 
have reason.] It is plain, then, that imagination is not opinion 
combined with sensation, nor mediated by sensation, nor a com- 
plex of opinion and sensation, and, for the same reason, it is clear 
that opinion has for its object nothing else than what sensation 
has for its object. I mean e.g, that imagination is the complex 
of an opinion of whiteness and a sensation of whiteness, and not 
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the complex of an opinion of goodness and a sensation of white- 
ness. To imagine, therefore, is to opine what, strictly regarded, 
is a sense-object. Again, there are false appearances when we 
have correct conceptions, as e.g. in the case of the sun which 
appears to be a foot in diameter, whereas we believe it to be 
larger than the inhabited earth. The consequence is that we 
must either have thrown aside our true opinion which we held, 
without the thing having changed and without any forgetful- 
ness or change of conviction on our part; or if one still holds it, 
it is necessary that the same opinion be both true and false. 
But an opinion has become false in a case where an object, with- 
out our knowing it, has changed. Imagination, then, is not one 
of these faculties nor a derivative of them. 

Since one thing when moved can communicate motion to 
another, and since imagination is held to be a form of motion 
which does not come into existence without sense-perception, 
but only in sentient creatures or in reference to objects to which 
sensation applies, and since motion is produced by the action 
of sense-perception, and this motion must be equal to the 
strength of the sensation, one can affirm that the motion of 
imagination would never be possible without sensation nor could 
it take place in non-sentient creatures. Further, the one who 
experiences it can act and be acted upon in many ways, and 
one’s experiences may be true or false. This truth or falsehood 
is due to the following causes. Sense-perception is true when it 
concerns its own peculiar objects; at any rate, there is involved 
in this case, the least possible amount of error. In the second 
place, sense-perception may concern the accidental, and here 
error begins to be possible. One is not mistaken in saying that 
a thing is white, but if one says the white object is this or that 
particular thing, error arises. In the third place, error applies 
to common properties and concomitants of the accidental, in 
which peculiar properties are involved. I mean e,g, motion and 
magnitude, which are accidental properties of sensible objects, 
and concerning which we are especially liable to error in sense- 
perception. The motion set up by the activity of sensation 
will differ in terms of the three following forms of sense-percep- 
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tion. The first movement is when the sense-perception con- 
tinues present, and this is true; the other two may be false 
whether the object is present or withdrawn, but are especially 
liable to error when the sense-object is removed. 

If imagination contains nothing but the elements named and 
is what we have described it to be, it would be a movement 
stimulated by actualized sense-perception. Since sight is our 
principal sense, imagination has derived its name from light, 
because sight is impossible without light. Because images per- 
sist and resemble sense-perceptions, animals regulate their 
actions to a large degree by imagination, some of them because 
they are incapable of reason, as the lower brutes, others because 
reason is sometimes veiled by passion, disease, or sleep, as is the 
case amongst men. Concerning imagination, what its nature 
is and what end it subserves, let the foregoing sufiice. 

CHAPTER IV. TEE THEORY OF REASON 

Regarding that part of the soul by virtue of which one 
knows and reflects, whether it be a distinct part or whether it 
be distinct only notionally and not really, we have now to con- 
sider what its differential mark is, and by what process thinking 
is exercised. If thinking is like sense-perception, it would be 
either a kind of impression made by the object of cognition or 
some analogous process. It must, then, be impassive and yet 
receptive of the form, and in its nature potentially like to the 
object of thought without being this object; and as the sense- 
organ is related to the object of sense, in a similar way thought 
must be related to the object of thought. Reason must, there- 
fore, be unmixed, as Anaxagoras says, since it thinks every- 
thing, in order that it may rule, i.e. in order that it may know. 
It is the nature of thought to preclude and restrain the element 
that is foreign and adjacently seen. Its nature is, therefore, 
exclusively potentiality. What we call reason in the soul (by 
reason I mean the instrument by which the soul thinks and 
forms conceptions) is, prior to the exercise of thought, no reality 
at all. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that reason itself is 
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mixed with the body. For in that case it would have certain 
qualitative distinctions such as warm or cold, or it would be a 
sort of instrument, like a sense-organ. But in point of fact it is 
nothing of the kind. Certain writers ^ have happily called the 
soul the place of ideas^-only^thia des^^^^ does not apply to 
the soul as a whole, but merely to the power of thought, and 
it applies to ideas, only in the sense of potentiality, and not 
of actuality. It is evident from the sense-organ and from the 
nature of sensation, that the term impassivity is employed in 
a different meaning in sensation and in thinking. For sense- 
perception cannot take place when the sense-stimulus is exces- 
sive, as one does not hear sound in the midst of loud noises, 
neither can one see nor smell in the midst of excessively bright 
colours and strong odours. On the other hand, when the mind 
thinks a very profound thought, it thinks not in a lesser but in a 
deeper degree minor details. For the power of sensation is not 
independent of the body, while the mind is separable. When 
reason becomes its several objects in the sense in which an 
actually learned man is said to be learned (and this takes place 
when he can exercise knowledge through his own agency), even 
then reason is in a certain sense potential, although this poten- 
tiality differs from that which preceded learning and discovery. 
In the latter case, potentiality signifies the capacity of thinking 
itself. 

There is a difference between concrete magnitude and the 
ultimate nature of magnitude, between water and the ultimate 
nature of water (the same distinction can be applied to other 
instances, though not to all, for in some cases they are identi- 
cal). Concrete flesh and the ultimate nature of flesh one judges 
either by a different and distinct faculty or by the same faculty 
under differing conditions. Flesh is not separate from matter, 
but like a snub-nose, it is a particular thing in a given some- 
thing. By means of a sense-organ one discriminates heat and 
cold and those qualities of which flesh is a sort of register. On 
the other hand, reason judges of the essential nature of flesh 
either by a different and distinct faculty, or in the way in which 
1 Plato and the Academy. 
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a bent line is related to itself when straightened. We refer the 
straight line as we do the snub-nose to abstract entities, for they 
are both associated with the continuous. But the essential no- 
tion of a thing, if straightness and the straight line are different 
(and they are two things), is apprehended by a different power. 
The mind, then, judges in the two cases by means of a differ- 
ent power or by means of a power differently conditioned. In a 
word, therefore, as there are things abstracted from matter, so 
there are things that concern the reason. If the mind is simple 
and impassive, and has nothing in common with anything else, 
as Anaxagoras ^ says, and if thinking means to be somehow im- 
pressed, one might ask, How will thought be possible? For it is 
only in so far as there is something common to two things that 
the one appears to act and the other to be acted upon. A further 
question might be raised, viz. whether the mind itself is the 
object of thought. If it is, mind will then either be found in 
other things, unless it is the object of thought in some way 
different from other objects, and unless the object of thought is 
a specific and single thing; else it will have a mixed composition 
which makes it like other things, the object of thought. Accord- 
ing to our former definition, ‘to be affected in reference to a 
common element,’ means that the mind is potentially the object 
of thought, though perhaps not actually so until thought takes 
place. It must be that the case here is similar to that of the tab- 
let on which nothing has been actually written. This is what 
takes place in the case of mind, and it is the object of thought 
as other things are. Where entities are without matter, the 
subject and object of thought are identical. Speculative thought 
and the thing speculatively known are one and the same. The 
reason why thought is not continuous must be investigated. 
On the other hand, when entities are material they are severally 
the object of thought only potentially; mind is not an element 
in them (for reason is the potentiality of such objects in abstrac- 
tion from their matter), whereas it is in the reason itgelf that 
the object of thought will be found. 

^ In his theory of sensation Anaxagoras says we do not apprehend like by 
like (Empedocles), but unlike by unlike, e.g. heat by cold. 
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CHAPTER F. AiTfVE A.YD PASSIVE REASON 

In the whole of nature there is on the one hatui a materia! 
factor for every kitul of thing (and this is what all things are in 
their itotentiaiityh atul another factor which is causative and 
proiluctive of thiiigs, by virtue of its making all olijects, us art 
staiuls relatetl tt) the matter it employs. I’hese tlislinctions 
must also hold good wlien ajiplied to the soul. Reason is t>f such 
character that on the one hand it becomes all things, aiul on the 
other creates all things, in this respect resembling a {)roperty 
like light. F<»r light in a certain sense converts [Hitential into 
actual coltmrs. aiui reason, in the pre.sent meaning, is .separate, 
impas.sive, ajul unmi.’crd. being in its essential nature an ener- 
gizing force. Now, action is always higher tluin ini.ssion atul 
causal force higher than matter. Actual knovvletlge is iilentica! 
with its objet t, rigential knowledge, on the iUher hand, (m*- 
esists in the iiulivulual; reganled absolutely it tloes mit so pre- 
exist. For miiul tloes m>t at one tmunetit think anti at another 
not. In its separateil state altme reason Is what it is, immortal 
and eternal. We h.ive m* memory ttf it. beiause this part i»f 
reastm is impas-,ive. 'I'he passive reason, on the «»ther hand, is 
perishafile, and withmit it there can be no thitught. 

CHAPTER 17. THOUGHT AND TRUTH 

Whkn tluHight is applied tti indivisible terms, error does not 
arise. Where error anti truth are both fouml is just in the t tmi- 
bination «*f thoughts intti a .st*rt tif unity. Knipetltu les says: 
“Wherefore the heatls «if matty t reatures spring intti life with 
out neiks," ami later on hy the attraetum tif Friemlship they 
were joined together. So, ttm, tliese tlisjoined itleas are t otnhineti 
together hy the reason, asc.g. the ideas of the iiuttnimensur- 
ahle am! the tliagtmal. If the itleas refer to tlie past tir to the 
future, the element of time is atltietl in the miml ami tomhineil 
with the itleas. F.rrttr is always tlue to the tomhinatitm. For 
even in the case where tine might think the white mtt to he white, 
one has made the combinatitm of the * ntit white.' U i.s further 
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possible to apply disjunction to everything. It is not only pos- 
sible for the statement Xleon is fair’ to be true or false, but 
this may be applied to the past or to the future. The unifying 
principle is in every case the reason. Since the simple or indi- 
visible may be looked at from two standpoints, viz. either as 
potentiality or as actuality, there is nothing to prevent the 
mind from thinking the indivisible when it thinks of extension 
(which in its actual state is indivisible), and when it thinks it in 
an indivisible moment of time. For divisibility and indivisi- 
bility apply to time just as they do to length. It is, therefore, 
impossible to say what the mind thinks in each half of a time- 
division. For the half does not exist, except in potentiality, if 
the division has not been made. But in the act of thinking each 
half separately, the mind divides the time also, and then the 
time corresponds in its division to the two lengths. If, however, 
the mind thinks the object as a whole composed of two halves, 
it does this also with regard to time in its relation to the two 
halves. 

That which is not quantitatively but only notionally indi- 
visible, the mind thinks in an indivisible time and by an in- 
divisible power of the soul. It does this, however, accidentally 
and not in so far as the factors of thought and time are divisible, 
but in so far as they are indivisible. And there is also in these 
cases an objective factor which is indivisible, although perhaps 
not a separate entity, that gives a unity to time and extension. 
And this is likewise true of everything that is continuous, 
whether in time or space. The point and everything obtained 
by division, and whatever (like a point) is no longer divisible, 
are explicable in terms of privation. Similar reasoning may be 
applied to other cases, as e.g. the way in which we know evil or 
black. For we know them somehow or other by means of their 
contraries. But the knowing mind must be these things poten- 
tially, and they must be reduced to unity in the mind itself. If, 
however, in the case of any causal principle there is no opposite, 
then it knows itself, and is in actuality and is separate. A pre- 
dication, as e.g, an affirmation, asserts something of something 
else, and is in every instance either true or false. This does not 
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apply to the mind always, but when the mind asserts what a 
thing is in its essential nature and not what attaches to some- 
thing as a predicate, then it is true. And just as sight is true 
when it concerns its own proper object, and on the other hand 
the opinion that a visible white object is or is not a man may 
not always be true, so it is with all immaterial entities. 

CHAPTER VIL THOUGHT AND ITS OBJECT 

Actual knowledge is identical with its object. Potential 
knowledge is earlier in time in the individual, but taken abso- 
lutely it is not earlier in time. For all becoming proceeds from 
actual being. The sensible object appears to convert the poten- 
tially sensitive organ into an actually sensitive organ. For the 
sense-organ itself is not affected, and undergoes no change. 
That is the reason why we have here to do with a form of mo- 
tion different from motion in the ordinary sense. Motion was 
defined as a realization of the incomplete, but motion, abso- 
lutely regarded, is a different kind of activity, viz. the activity 
of the perfected thing. Mere sense-perception, then, is like a 
simple expression or a simple thought; when, however, the 
sensation is pleasant or painful, and thus corresponds to aflSr- 
mation or negation, the thing is pursued or avoided. To feel 
pleasure or pain signifies to experience an activity in a mean 
function of the sense-organ relative to good or bad as such. 
Avoidance and pursuit in their actual natures are identical, 
and the appetitive power whereby we desire or pursue a thing is 
not different from the power whereby we avoid a thing. They 
do not differ from each other or from the sensitive faculty. 
Only the expression of their being is different. Images are em- 
ployed by the conceptual reason as sense-presentations are by 
the sentient faculty. When the mind makes an affirmation or 
negation touching the good or bad, it avoids the one and pur- 
sues the other. The soul, therefore, never thinks without the 
use of images. As the air produces such or such an effect on the 
pupil of the eye, and the pupil in turn produces another effect 
(the same illustration may be applied to hearing), and yet the 
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ultimate interpreter or medium of sensation is a sinjiU* pow< 
whose being is expressed in several ways. ((st» it is with imagt 
in reference to thought.j) As to the faculty l)y wlu'ch we di; 
criminate sweet and warm, although the pri»hlenj has hee 
mentioned above, it must be again discussetl as follows. I'het 
is some unitary principle, and this unitary principle has th 
character of an ultimate term. Its deliverances are retliice 
to unity by means of comparison and numerical statement, an 
related to each other as the outward things are related t(t eac 
other. The question as to how the mind Judges likequalitie; 
does not differ from the question as to how it judges o{»pt»sit 
qualities such as w’hite and black. la't A, tlu'tihjectively whiti 
be related to B, the objectively black, as the iilea ( ‘ is relateil t 
the idea D, or it may be stated conversely. N*ow, if the ide.i 
CD attach to a certain thing, they will he rdatisi to eachotlu 
([in the concept]} just as AB are related ti> each other, the 
will form one and the .ssime thing, though not ideutii ai in mod 
of being: and the former conil)ination t(’l )) is an.ilogutis to tb 
latter (AB). The same reasoning hoitls in case one were t 
apply A to a .sweet object, and B to a white ol>jcct. 

The reasoning mind thinks its ideas in the form tsf image' 
and as the mind determines tin* objects it shouhl pursue » 
avoid in terms of these {mage.s, even in the absence of setisatior 
so it is .stimulated action when occujncd with them, l-V 
example, when one sees that a beaeon is lightetl, and (doerve 
by means of the 'common .sense’ that it is in i}u*fion, one t on 
prehends that an enemy is near. Sometimes by means tif th 
images or ideas in the soul the mind reastms as a seeing |» rs«»r 
and takes thought ftir the future in terms t»f things before one 
eyes. When the mind there in its work! of images sae-i that 
thing is pleasant or painful, here in the work! of things it pin 
sues or avoids, -- in a word, it acts. Apart fr»mi at tittn the tru 
and false belong to the same category as the g«HnI .md bac 
They differ, however, in the ab.solute t harat ter tff the one an' 
the relative character of the other. 

The mind thinks abstractions, me.g. when it thinks the snub 
nosed, which in one sense is a snub-nose, and in another .senst 
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if one thinks it actually, one would think it as a curvature with- 
out the flesh in which the curvature is found. So too with math- 
ematical figures, though in actuality not separate from bodies, 
the mind thinks them as separated, when it thinks them. In a 
word the mind is the thing when actually thinking it. Whether 
or not it is possible to think any abstraction when the mind it- 
self is not separate from magnitude, must be investigated later. 

CHAPTER VIII. IDEAS AND IMAGES 

Looking at the main features of what has been said of the 
soul, let us reiterate the statement that it is in a sense all reality. 
For everything, whether sensible or intelligible, is psychical; 
intelligible objects are in a sense knowledge, and sensible reali- 
ties are sensations. How this is possible remains to be investi- 
gated. Conceptual knowledge and sense-perception are each 
divided into two minds, corresponding to their objects ; potential 
knowledge corresponding to potential objects, and actual to 
actual. The sensitive and conceptual powers of the soul are, 
potentially regarded, the objective things, viz. the intelligible 
and the sensible. The soul, then, must be either the things 
themselves or their form. It cannot, of course, be the things 
themselves. For a stone is not in the soul, but the form or idea 
of the stone. Consequently, the soul is to be thought of as a 
hand; for a hand is the instrument of all instruments, and the 
reason is the form of all forms and sensation in the form of all 
sensible realities. Since, however, there is no object, as is sup- 
posed, apart from sensible magnitudes, it follows that intel- 
ligible objects, — I mean abstractions, as we call them, on the 
one hand, and the qualities and conditions of the sensibles, 
on the other, — must be sought in the sense-forms. For this 
reason, also, it would be impossible for one to learn anything 
or understand anything without sense-perception, and when 
one contemplates a thing, one is forced to contemplate it in 
conjunction with an internal image. These images are like 
sense-presentations, with the exception that they are without 
matter. Imagination is different from afl&rmation and nega- 
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tion; for the true and the false are the combination of ideas into 
a judgment. In what way are the primary ideas to be distin- 
guished from imagination? Or is it true that these ideas are not 
themselves images, yet they cannot be produced independently 
of images? 

CHAPTER IX. REASON AND DESIRE 

Since the soul of living beings is defined in terms of two 
powers, viz. the power of judgment (which is the function of 
thought) and the power of sensation on the one hand, and the 
power of locomotion on the other, let the above suffice for our 
treatment of sensation and thought, and let us now consider 
the moving principle and ask what part of the soul it may be. 
The further question arises whether it is an individual part of 
the soul and separate, either concretely or notionally, or whether 
it is the entire soul. If it is only a part, we must ask whether 
it is a peculiar part and distinct from those usually described 
and already mentioned here, or whether it is one of these. There 
is a difficulty at the start concerning the sense in which we are 
to employ the term ^parts’ of the soul, and concerning their 
number. For in a certain way they seem to be innumerable, and 
not merely confined to those which certain writers distinguish, 
viz. reason, will, and desire,^ and others classify as rational and 
irrational elements. For according to the differences by which 
they distinguish these parts, there seem to be other parts that 
are even more distinct from each other than these, concerning 
which we have just now spoken, viz. the nutritive part, which 
is found even in plants as well as in all animals, and the sensi- 
tive part, which one could not easily classify either as irrational 
or as rational. Again, the power of imagination, which is differ- 
ent in its mode of being from the others, appears to be a distinct 
part, but in what particular it is identical with or different from 
the others, is very difficult to say, if one is to regard the parts 
of the soul as existing independently of one another. In addi- 
tion to these, there is the desiderative part, which both notion- 
^ Plato, Republic 441 A (\oyi<rTiK6v, dvfiond^s, iviOvfArjTLKbv). 
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ally and functionally might be supposed to differ from all the 
other parts. And yet it would be absurd to sever this from the 
others. For it is in the thinking element that volition arises, 
and in the irrational element we have desire and passion. But 
if the soul has three distinct parts, then the desiderative ele- 
ment must be in all of them. Moreover, the question again 
comes up which we raised just now, viz. what is the principle in 
animals that produces locomotion? One might suppose that it 
is the generative and nutritive powers, found in all living 
things, that produce the motion involved in growth and decay 
common to them all. The subjects of inspiration and expira- 
tion, sleeping and waking, must be investigated later, for all of 
them present great difficulties. But regarding locomotion, we 
must inquire what it is that gives animals the power of pro- 
gressive movement. It is evidently not the nutritive power, for 
progressive movement is always towards some end and accom- 
panied either by some image or desire. For where there is no 
desire or revulsion, there is no motion, excepting where exter- 
nal force is used. Further, if motion were due to the nutritive 
power, plants would be capable of locomotion and would have 
some organic member adapted to this motion. So, too, it 
cannot be the sensitive power that is the source of motion; for 
there are many animals which have sensation and yet, through- 
out their existence, are stationary and motionless. If, then, 
nature creates nothing in vain, neither does she omit anything 
that is necessary, save in cases of deformed or imperfect beings. 
And such animals as we have in mind are normal and not de- 
formed. A test of perfection is the capacity to reproduce, to 
reach the prime of growth, and then decline. Consequently, 
such animals should also have organs of movement. 

But neither is the thinking power nor what we call reason the 
cause of animal motion. For the contemplative power does not 
think upon what is to be carried into execution, neither has it 
anything to say touching what is to be avoided or pursued, 
whereas motion always belongs to that which pursues or avoids 
an object. On the contrary, when one contemplates anything, 
the mind does not bid one pursue or avoid; e.g. the fearful or 
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pleasant is often the subject of thought, but the feeling of fear 
is not suggested; the heart, however, is agitated, or it the feelitig 
is pleasure, some other org;ui is stirrai. Mure thati this, even 
when the reason coniinands and intelligence tells us to avuid or 
to pursue a thing, motion does not follow, but one acts .iccijrd- 
ing to one’s desire, like aji intemperate tnan. W'e ttbserve, in 
general, that the man versed in medicine does not heal, because 
it is something other tlian science tfiat has tlu' |K»wer of acting 
according to tlie principles of science. Neither, again, is de.sire 
the dominating principle in this motion; for continent men, 
though filled with desire and apfietite, dt) not do the things for 
which they lust; on the contrary, they follow reason. 

CHAPTER X. psrcnorixiv AXD COXIH'CT 

There are two jwwers in the .soul which appear to be moving 
forces — desire and re.i.st5n, if one clas.sitUs imaginatioji ;is a 
kind of reason. For many creatures follow their im.igin.itions 
contrary to rational knowledge, and in anim.ils i»tUer than 
man it is not thought nor rational proceiinre th.it detertniiufSi 
action, hut imagination. ('onstHjuently, both of these, rea- 
son and desire, can produce loct»motion I nje;m here the 
reason that considers ends and is roma rtietl with eunduet. It 
differs from the theoretical rejison in havirig a moral end. 
Every desire aims at something. It is the final eml that is the 
initial cause in c»mdui t. So that it is reasonable to regard 
these two principles, vi/,. desire and praetieal reasotJ, as nititor 
forces. For the object of desire stimulates us, atul through it 
reason .stimulates us, because the object ni desire is the main 
thing in the practical reason. Imagination, lo*», when it stimu- 
lates us to action, dws not do so imlepemlently of desire. I’he 
one single moving force is the <>bje»:t td »lesire, F’or even if 
there were two moving powers, reas«m atid tledre, still they 
would preduce movement in accordance with .stime commtm 
idea. Asa matter of fact, however, reason does not appear t** 
produce movement inde{iendently of tles’tre. For volition is a 
form of desire, and when one is prompted to action in accord- 
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ance with reason, the action follows also in accordance with 
volition. But desire prompts actions in violation of reason. For 
appetite is a sort of desire. Reason, then, is in every case right, 
but desire and imagination may be right or wrong. It is, there- 
fore, always the object of desire that excites action, and this is 
either the good or the apparent good — yet not every good, but 
only the good in conduct, and this practical good admits of 
variation. 

Evidently the psychical power which excites to action has the 
nature of desire, as we call it. In analysing the elements of the 
soul, if one analyses and distinguishes them in terms of powers, 
they become very numerous, as e,g. the nutritive, sensitive, 
rational, deliberative, and desiderative. For these differ from 
each other more than do the desiderative and spirited elements. 
Although desires arise which are opposed to each other, as is the 
case when reason and appetite are opposed, it happens only in 
creatures endowed with a sense of time. (For reason, on account 
of the future, bids us resist, while desire regards the present; the 
momentarily pleasant appears to it as the absolutely pleasant 
and the absolutely good, because it does not see the future.) 
The moving principle, which is the desiderative faculty as such, 
is specifically one, though numerically several motive forces 
may be included in it. The main element here is the object of 
desire (for this by being the object of thought or imagination 
excites movement, while it is itself unmoved) . There are, then, 
three terms to consider here: first the motor power, secondly 
the instrument of motion, and thirdly the object set in motion. 
The motor power is twofold: on the one hand, it is an unmoved 
element, and on the other, a moving and moved element. The 
unmoved element is the good to be done ; the moving and moved 
element is the desiderative faculty (for the desiderative faculty 
in so far as it desires is moved, and desire in process of realiza- 
tion is a form of motion) ; the object which is set in motion is 
the animal. The instrument by which desire effects motion, 
is of course the body, and consequently it must be investigated 
where we have to do with functions which are common to the 
body and the soul. One may, however, say summarily here that 
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motion is organic in those cases where beginning and end are 
one, as e.g. in a joint. For here the convex and concave are 
beginning and end. Therefore the one is at rest and the other 
in motion, and while they are notionally distinct, they are con- 
cretely inseparable. Everything is set in motion by push or 
pull, and there must be, consequently, a fixed point, as the cen- 
tre in a circle, and this is the initial point of motion. In a word, 
then, as we said before, an animal in so far as it is capable of 
desire is capable of self-movement. Desire, however, is not 
found apart from imagination, and all imagination is either 
rational or sensitive in origin, and the lower animals share in it. 

CEA?TER XI. TEE MOVING PRINCIPLE 

We must inquire also into the nature of the moving princi- 
ple in those imperfect animals which possess only the sense of 
touch. Is it possible for them to have imagination or desire? 
They appear to feel pleasure and pain, and if these are felt they 
must necessarily have desire also. But how could they have 
imagination? Or are we to say that just as their movements are 
indefinite, so too this power is possessed by them, only it is 
infinitely developed. Imagination derived from sensation is, as 
we said before, found in the lower animals, but deliberative 
imagination is found only in those animals which are endowed 
with reason. For whether one shall do this or that is, of course, 
a matter of deliberation, and there must be some single instru- 
ment of measurement at hand (for it is the greater good that is 
to be pursued), and so the mind is able to make a single repre- 
sentation out of several images. The ground for supposing that 
animals do not have opinion is that they do not have the faculty 
for drawing rational conclusions, and opinion involves this. 
Consequently, their desire lacks the deliberative quality. 
Sometimes the desire overpowers the deliberative element in 
man and excites to action. At other times the will overpowers 
the desire, and again, like a ball tossed to and fro, one desire 
overpowers another, as in the case of intemperance. In the 
workings of nature the higher element always has the greater 
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authority and is the moving power. There are, then, three forms 
of movement. The faculty of conceptual thought is not moved, 
but remains at rest. Since we have two principles in conduct, 
on the one hand the general conception and notion, and on the 
other hand the particular notion (of which the one says a man 
of such and such a kind shall act in such a way, and the other 
that this particular man — and I am that particular man — 
shall act in a given way), it is the latter notion that incites to 
action, but the general one does not. Or both of them combined 
may lead to action, although the general notion is quiescent, 
and the particular one active. 
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BOOK VIL THE PSrCIIOIjOGV OF THE STOICS 

The Stoics have chosen to treat, in the tirst place, of percep- 
tion and sensation, because the criterion by whicii the trutli ai 
facts is ascertaineii is a kind of j>erce|)tion, and lie« ause the 
judgment which e.Kjiresses the lielief, and the comfirehen diin. 
and the understanding of a thing, a judgment whi* h precedes 
all others, cannot exist without perceptiini. Idir perceptis»n 
leads the way: and then thought, tinding vent in exjuevdutis. 
explains in words the feelings which it derives from per» «'pttt>n. 
But there is a ilitteretu e between ^ntnatfut and h or 

^dinaffim is a conception of the intt'llect, sm fj as takes place in 
sleep: but ^vraata is an impressitm, Tt’crwaiv, (irotluceti »ni 
the mind, that is to say, an alteration, uKKinimf;, m ('hry- 
sippus states in the twelfth btaik td his treatise on the Soul, 
For we must not take this impression to resemble that made by 
a seal, since it is im{»>ssibte to citnteive that there .nhould be 
many impn*ssions nuule at the same time on the sanu- thing. 
But ^aerafftVt is uruierstu»Hl to be that whith is impressed, 
and formed, aind imprintetl {»y a real object, aimriling to a real 
object, in such a w‘;ty as it rotdd not be by any other than a real 
object; and, accortiing t« their ideas of the ihniTtmitu, some are 

iAm R-r|tf|fi|e»| fronts Ukm*‘nr% iJf-f 4^4 

Opmmm. 0/ MmmiMi UmdM^ by C. VwitiiB. L«ifi4., 
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sensible, and some are not. Those they call sensible, which are 
derived by us from some one or more senses; and those they 
call not sensible, which emanate directly from the thought, as 
for instance, those which relate to incorporeal objects, or any 
others which are embraced by reason. Again, those which are 
sensible, are produced by a real object, which imposes itself on 
the intelligence, and compels its acquiescence; and there are 
also some others, which are simply apparent, mere shadows, 
which resemble those which are produced by real objects. 

Again, these <j)avTdaiaL are divided into rational and irra- 
tional; those which are rational belong to animals capable of 
reason; those which are irrational to animals destitute of reason. 
Those which are rational are thoughts; those which are irrational 
have no name; but are again subdivided into artificial and not 
artificial. At all events, an image is contemplated in a different 
light by a man skilful in art, from that in which it is viewed by a 
man ignorant of art. 

By sensation, the Stoics understand a species of breath which 
proceeds from the dominant portion of the soul to the senses, 
whether it be a sensible perception, or an organic disposition, 
which, according to the notions of some of them, is crippled 
and vicious. They also call sensation the energy, or active exer- 
cise, of the sense. According to them, it is to sensation that we 
owe our comprehension of white and black, and rough and 
smooth: from reason, that we derive the notions which result 
from a demonstration, those for instance which have for their 
object the existence of Gods, and of Divine Providence. For 
all our thoughts are formed either by indirect perception, or by 
similarity, or analogy, or transposition, or combination, or oppo- 
sition. By a direct perception, we perceive those things which 
are the objects of sense; by similarity, those which start from 
some point present to our senses; as, for instance, we form an 
idea of Socrates from his likeness. We draw our conclusions by 
analogy, adopting either an increased idea of the thing, as of 
Tityus, or the Cyclops; or a diminished idea, as of a pigmy. So, 
too, the idea of the centre of the world was one derived by 
analogy from what we perceived to be the case of the smaller 
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spheres. We use transposition when we fancy eyes in a man’s 
breast; combination, when we take in the idea of a Centaur; 
opposition, when we turn our thoughts to death. Some ideas 
we also derive from comparison, for instance, from a compari- 
son of words and places. 

There is also nature; as by nature we comprehend what is 
just and good. And privation, when for instance, we form a 
notion of a man without hands. Such are the doctrines of the 
Stoics, on the subject of phantasia, and sensation, and thought. 

XXXVII, They say that the proper criterion of truth is the 
comprehension, ^avraaia ; that is to say, one which is derived 
from a real object, as Chrysippus asserts in the twelfth book of 
his Physics; and he is followed by Antipater and ApoUodorus. 
For Boethius leaves a great many criteria, such as intellect, 
sensation, appetite, and knowledge; but Chrysippus dissents 
from his view, and in the first book of his treatise on Reason, 
says, that sensation and preconception are the only criteria. 
And preconception is, according to him, a comprehensive 
physical notion of general principles. But others of the earlier 
Stoics admit right reason as one criterion of the truth; for in- 
stance, this is the opinion of Posidonius, and is advanced by 
him in his essay on Criteria. 

LXIII. The Stoics also say that the mind is divisible into 
eight parts; for that the five organs of sensation, and the vocal 
power, and the intellectual power, which is the mind itself, and 
the generative power, are all parts of the mind. But by error, 
there is produced a perversion which operates on the intellect, 
from which many perturbations arise, and many causes of in- 
constancy. And all perturbation is itself, according to Zeno, a 
movement of the mind, or superfluous inclination, which is 
irrational, and contrary to nature. Moreover, of the superior 
class of perturbations, as Hecaton says, in the second book of 
his treatise on the Passions, and as Zeno also says in his work 
on the Passions, there are four kinds, grief, fear, desire, and 
pleasure. And they consider that these perturbations are judg- 
ments, as Chrysippus contends in his work on the Passions; for 
covetousness is an opinion that money is a beautiful object, and 
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in like manner drunkenness and intemperance, and other things 
of the sort, are judgments. And grief they define to be an irra- 
tional contraction of the mind, and it is divided into the follow- 
ing species, pity, envy, emulation, jealousy, pain, perturbation, 
sorrow, anguish, confusion. Pity is a grief over some one, on the 
ground of his being in undeserved distress. Envy is a grief, at 
the good fortune of another. Emulation is a grief at that be- 
longing to some one else, which one desires one’s self. Jealousy 
is a grief at another also having what one has one’s self. Pain is 
a grief which weighs one down. Perturbation is grief which 
narrows one, and causes one to feel in a strait. Sorrow is a 
grief arising from deliberate thought, which endures for some 
time, and gradually increases. Anguish is a grief with acute 
pain. Confusion is an irrational grief, which frets one, and pre- 
vents one from clearly discerning present circumstances. But 
fear is the expectation of evil; and the following feelings are all 
classed under the head of fear: apprehension, hesitation, shame, 
perplexity, trepidation, and anxiety. Apprehension is a fear 
which produces alarm. Shame is a fear of discredit. Hesitation 
is a fear of coming activity. Perplexity is a fear, from the im- 
agination of some unusual thing. Trepidation is a fear accom- 
panied with an oppression of the voice. Anxiety is a fear of 
some uncertain event. 

Again, desire is an irrational appetite; to which head, the 
following feelings are referrible: want, hatred, contentiousness, 
anger, love, enmity, rage. Want is a desire arising from our 
not having something or other, and is, as it were, separated 
from the thing, but is still stretching, and attracted towards it 
in vain. And hatred is a desire that it should be ill with some 
one, accompanied with a certain continual increase and exten- 
sion. Contentiousness is a certain desire accompanied with 
deliberate choice. Anger is a desire of revenge, on a person who 
appears to have injured one in an unbecoming way. Love is a 
desire not conversant about a virtuous object, for it is an at- 
tempt to conciliate affection, because of some beauty which is 
seen. Enmity is a certain anger of long duration, and full of 
hatred, and it is a watchful passion, as is shown in the following 
lines: — 
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For though we deem the short -liv'd furj* past, 

'T is sure the mighty will revenge at hist.* 

But rage is anger at its commencement. 

Again, pteure is an irrational elation of the minti ovc 
something which appears to be desirable; atul it.n differen 
species are enjoyment, rejoicing at evil, delight, and e-ttrava 
gant joy. Enjoyment, now, is a {ileasure which charnus th 
mind through the ears. Rejoicing at evil is 

pleasure which ansi's at the mi,Hfortunes of othens. Deligh 
(repfi?) that is to say turning is a certain turning c 

the soul (wpipoTTij TK h> softness, hixtravagant jo 

is the dissolution of virtue. And as there are said to he som 
sicknesses the bcHly.as.for instance, gout an' 
arthritic disorders: so too are tho.se di.seaseH of the soul, such a 
a fondness for glory, or for p}ea.Hure, and other feelings of tha 
sort. For an is a i!isi!ase acconipanietl with wejik 

ness; and a disease is an opinion of something whit h appears e» 
ceedingly de,sirable. And, as in the ciuse of the hotly, there ar 
illnesses to which people are esjH'ciaily liable, sueh as rohls .> 
diarrhoea; st> also are there prtipeii.sities whit h the luintl is untie 
the influence of. such as enviousnciw, pitifulness, cjuarrelsotne 
ness, and so on. 

There are also three gwxl dispositiorus of the niiiui; j.>y 
caution, and will. And jtiy they say is the opposite tif p!fa.Hurc 
since it is a ratlmal elatitm of the ininil ; .so t aut ion is the opp«i 
site of fear, being a rational avoiilanee of anything, htr the wi-x 
man will never he afrai«l, hut he will act with caution; and will 
they define a.s the opjwisite of desire, since it is a rational wi.«»ii 
As therefore some thinp fall utuler the clas-s of the first {ht 
turbatioms, in tiie same manner do some things fail under flu 
class of the first good djsjKvsitions. Atul acconlingly, under tlu 
head of will, are classed gomlwiil, placidity, salutation, atlec 
tion; and under the head of caution are rangiii reverence ant. 
modesty; under the head of joy, we sjicak of delight, inirtli 
and good spirits. 

* lltj®. 11. 1 . 8i. Verdun, 1. «os- 
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XX. N'ovv, in the C;ttum, Ei»icuru!4 says that the criteria of 
truth are the sen>if,>;, tin* preeoneeptiun'i, .'nitl t!u' passitwis. But 
the K[iii ureatH. in itenerahadd al.-io the perceptive im[)rtssi<m3 
lif the intellect. Ami he savN the same thinit: in his Ahritig- 
m '(U, whicii he aililresses to IlertKlotiw. ami also iti his Fundii’ 
mental !*rinciples. h'or, says iie, the senses are devoid of reason, 
rmr are tiiey t apalsle tjf recinving any impressions of memory. 
For they are not hy themselves the cause of any motion, and 
whim tlnyv have received any impression from atry external 
caiw. tin'll they can add nothing to it, nor can they subtract 
anything from it. Moreover, they are out of the reach of any 
control: for one sensation cannot jmige of another which re- 
sembles itsi'lf; for they have ail an eijual value. Nor can one 
judge of another whicii is different from itself; since their ob- 
jects are not identical. In a word, one .sensation cannot camtrol 
another, since the etTect.s of all of them intUience us ecjually. 
Again, the reason cannot pronounce on the sensi's; for we have 
already said that all reasoning has the .sen.ses for its foundation. 
Reality and the evident e of .sensation establish the certainty of 
the senses; for the impressions of sight and hearing are just an 
real, just a.s evident, us pain. 

It follow.s from these considerations that we ought to judge 
of thing.s which are obscure by their analogy to those which 
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we perceive directly. In fact, every notion proceeds from the 
senses, either directly, or in consequence of some analogy, or 
proportion, or combination. Reasoning having always a share 
in these last operations. The visions of insanity and of sleep 
have a real object, for they act upon us; and that which has no 
reality can produce no action. 

XXI. By preconception, the Epicureans mean a sort of 
comprehension as it were, or right opinion, or notion, or general 
idea which exists in us; or, in other words, the recollection of an 
external object often perceived anteriorly. Such for instance, is 
this idea: “Man is a being of such and such a nature.’' At the 
same moment that we utter the word man, we conceive the fig- 
ure of a man, in virtue of a preconception which we owe to the 
preceding operations of the senses. Therefore, the first notion 
which each word awakens in us is a correct one; in fact, we could 
not seek for anything if we had not previously some notion of 
it. To enable us to affirm that what we see at a distance is a 
horse or an ox, we must have some preconception in our 
minds which makes us acquainted with the form of a horse 
and an ox. We could not give names to things, if we had not 
a preliminary notion of what the things were. 

XXII. These preconceptions then furnish us with certainty. 
And with respect to judgments, their certainty depends on our 
referring them to some previous notion, of itself certain, in virtue 
of which we affirm such and such a judgment; for instance, 

How do we know whether this thing is a man? ” 

The Epicureans call opinion (So|a) also supposition (vtto- 
XTjyfrcs:). And say that it is at times true, and at times false; for 
that, if it is supported by testimony, and not contradicted by 
testimony, then it is true; but if it is not supported by testi- 
mony, and is contradicted by testimony, then it is false. On 
which account they have introduced the expression of “ wait- 
ing,” as if, before pronouncing that a thing seen is a tower, we 
must wait till we come near, and learn what it looks like when 
we are near it. 

XXIII. They say that there are two passions, pleasure and 
pain, which affect everything alive. And that the one is natural , 
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and the other foreign to our nature; with reference to which all 
oljjocts of clioice ami avoidance are judged of. They say also, 
that there are two kinds of investigation; the one about facts, 
the other about mere words. And this is as far as an element- 
ary sketch can go their doctrine about division, and about 
the criterion. 

XXIV. Let us m)w go to the letter: ■— 

El'IC URUS TO lIKROIHVrUS, Wt.SUINt; ItK M.tV IK) WELL 

“ Mouf.ovi r, there are images resembling, us far as their 
form goes, the soliti bodies which we see, but which ditTer mater- 
ially from them in the thinness of their substance. In fact it is 
not im[)ossilile but that there niuy be in space some secnKions 
of thiskiiul, andan aplitiule to form surfaces without de|)th,and 
of an e,Ktreme thimusH; or else that from the solids there may 
emanate some partu Ucs which preserve the conms tion, the dis- 
posititui, ami the motion which they had in the body, I givt* 
the name of images to tln-si* rejm’sentations; ami. ituleed. their 
njovement through the vacuum taking place, without meeting 
any obstacle or himlram e. perfects all imagin.thie extent in an 
iuconceivahle moment of time; for it is the meeting of obsta- 
cles. r>r the absent e t»f tjbstaclcs, which produces the rapidity 
{*r the slowness of flu ir motitm. At all events, a hotly in moti'tn 
does not timl itself, at any moment imagin.ahle, in twtj jtlaees ;it 
the -sjime tinie; th.at is tjuite ineonceivable. iTom wh.itever 
point of int'mity it arrives at some aj)preeiable moment, anti 
whatever may be the spot in its course in which we pen eive its 
motion, it has evitlently ((uitted that ,s{M)t at the moment of our 
thought ; for this nuititm which, ns we have admitfetl u{) to this 
point, enctnmters m obst.icle t<» its rapitlity. is wholly in the 
same ctmditit»n as that the rapidity of which is dimiiu.Hhed by 
tlu‘ shock of some rcsistanee. 

“ It is useful, also, to retain this jirtncifile. ami to know that 
the images have an incomparable thinness; whii h fact imleed 
is in no respect contradicted by sensible appeurance.s. From 
whicli it follows that their rapidity also is incomparable; for 
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they find ever3where an easy passage, and besides, their infinite 
smallness causes them to experience no shock, or at all events 
to experience but a very slight one, while an infinite multitude 
of elements very soon encounter some resistance. 

'' One must not forget that the production of images is simul- 
taneous with the thought; for from the surface of the bodies 
images of this kind are continually flowing off in an insensible 
manner indeed, because they are immediately replaced. They 
preserve for a long time the same disposition, and the same 
arrangement that the atoms do in the solid body, although, not- 
withstanding, their form may be sometimes altered. The direct 
production of images in space is equally instantaneous, because 
these images are only light substances destitute of depth. 

'‘But there are other manners in which natures of this kind 
are produced; for there is nothing in all this which at all contra- 
dicts the senses, if one only considers in what way the senses 
are exercised, and if one is inclined to explain the relation 
which is established between external objects and ourselves. 
Also, one must admit that something passes from external 
objects into us in order to produce in us sight and the knowledge 
of forms; for it is difficult to conceive that external objects can 
affect us through the medium of the air which is between us 
and them, or by means of rays, whatever emissions proceed 
from us to them, so as to give us an impression of their form and 
colour. This phenomenon, on the contrary, is perfectly ex- 
plained, if we admit that certain images of the same colour, of 
the same shape, and of a proportionate magnitude pass from 
these objects to us, and so arrive at being seen and compre- 
hended. These images are animated by an exceeding rapidity, 
and, as on the other side, the solid object forming a compact 
mass, and comprising a vast quantity of atoms, emits always 
the same quantity of particles, the vision is continued, and only 
produces in us one single perception which preserves always the 
same relation to the object. Every conception, every sensible 
perception which bears upon the form or the other attributes 
of these images, is only the same form of the solid perceived 
directly, either in virtue of a sort of actual and continued con- 
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densation of the image, or in consequence of the traces which 
it has left in us. 

Error and false judgments always depend upon the suppo- 
sition that a preconceived idea will be confirmed, or at all 
events will not be overturned, by evidence. Then, when it is 
not confirmed, we form our judgment in virtue of a sort of 
initiation of the thoughts connected, it is true with the per- 
ception, and with a direct representation; but still connected 
also with a conception peculiar to ourselves, which is the parent 
of error. In fact the representations which intelligence' reflects 
like a mirror, whether one perceives them in a dream, or by any 
other conceptions of the intellect, or of any other of the criteria, 
can never resemble the objects that one calls real and true, un- 
less there were objects of this kind perceived directly. And, on 
the other side, error could not be possible, if we did not receive 
some other motion also, a sort of initiative of intelligence con- 
nected; it is true with direct representation, but going beyond 
that representative. These conceptions being connected with 
the direct perception which produces the representation, but 
going beyond it, in consequence of a motion peculiar to the 
individual thought, produces error when it is not confirmed by 
evidence, or when it is contradicted by evidence; but when it is 
confirmed, or when it is not contradicted by evidence, then it 
produces truth. 

We must carefully preserve these principles in order not to 
reject the authority of the faculties which perceive truth di- 
rectly; and not, on the other hand, to allow what is false to be 
established with equal firmness, so as to throw everything into 
confusion. 

'Tet us now return to the study of the affections, and of the 
sensations; for this will be the best method of proving that the 
soul is a bodily substance composed of slight particles, diffused 
over all the members of the body, and presenting a great anal- 
ogy to a sort of spirit, having an admixture of heat, resembling 
at one time one, and at another time the other of those two 
principles. There exists in it a special part, endowed with an 
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extreme mobility, in consetjuf nee of the exceeding sliglitness of 
the elements which comimse it. anti also in reference to it:^ 
more immediatesympathy with the rest of the iKKiy. 'I'hat it is* 
which the faculties of tile .soul sufliciently prove, anti the pasi” 
sions, and the mobility of its nature, and the thoughts, and. in a 
word, everything, the privation ttf which is death. We must 
admit that it is in the soul most especially that tfie principle* 
of sensation resides. At the same time, it wouUl not possesji 
this power if it were not enveltipeti by the rest of the boily which 
communicates it to it. and in its turn receive.s it from it; but 
only in a certain measure: for there are certain afTections of tht? 
soul of which it is not capalde. 

“It is on that account that, when the .soul departs, the bcKly 
is no longer po.sscssed of sensation; for it has not this jiower, 
(that of sensation namelyf in itself; but, on the tither hantl. 
this power can tmly manifest itself in the soul thnuigh tht* 
medium of the IkhIv. f'he soul, reflecting the manifcstatioiisi 
which arc accomph’sheti in the substarue whith environs it, 
realises in itself, in a virtue or power %vhith l»eioruts tti it, thr 
sensible afTections, anil imniciliately Ci»mmunu'at«'s them to th«* 
body in virtue of tin* r»‘t iprijc.d ImuhIs of sympathy whit h unitt* 
it to the hotly; th.it is the reason why the tlestrui'titin of a part 
of the iKitly iltH's nt»t ilraw after it a cessati«tn of all bs-ling in 
the soul while it rt st\!rs in the hiwly, provide<i that fiu> senses 
still preserve Sitrne en*Tgy; although, nevertheless, the disst>' 
lution of thecoquirea! « »iveriiig, »>r even of any one of its por- 
tions, may Siimetimes bring fin with it tlie destrtu tl«in of the* 
soul. 

“The rest of the btuly, on the fither haml, even when it rt* 
mains, either as .a whfde, «»r in any part, lt»ses all feeling by thr 
dispersion of that .aggrrgate«tf atoms, whatever it may be, that 
forms the soul. When the entire combination of the iKHiy is, 
dksulved. then the soul to*> is dissfiivetl, and c eases to retaitt 
those faculties which were previ<ms!y inherent in it. and espe- 
cially the power of motion; so that sensati*>n jH'rishes efjually 
as fir as the soul is tfint erne*!; f*»r it is impossible to imagine 
that it still feels, from the moment when it is mi longer in thr 
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same concUtiuns of existence, anti no longer possesses the same 
movements of existence in reference to the stune organic sys- 
tem; from the moment, in short, when the things which cover 
anti surroimil it are no longer such, that it retains in them the 
same nuivements as lieftire. 

(I-;picurus ex[)resses tlu* stime ideas in other wt»rks, anti atltls 
that the soul is composetl of atoms t»f the most perfect light- 
ness anti rouiulness; atoms wholly tlilTerent frtmi those of lire. 
He tlistinguishes in it the irrational part which is tlilTusetl over 
the whole hotly, from the rational part which has its seat in 
the ehesl, as is f»rt>vefl by the emotitms of fear anti jt>y. He 
atltls that sleep is prutluceti when the parts of the soul tlilTusetl 
over the whttle of the btHly et»iu entre themselves, or when they 
disperse anti escape by the {Hires of the hotly; for particles ema- 
nate frtim all btKlit's.) 

“It must also be observetl, that I use the wtirtl incorporeal 
(ttffiii^tnros-) in the usual acceptatitin of the wortl, t<i t'Xjiress 
th.it wliit h is in itself comeivetl as siu h. Now, nothing can 
he ct iiteiveti in itself as itit tirjKireal e.Xfept the vacuum; hut 
the vat uuni cannot he either passivt* or active; it is only the 
otntlition anti the {itace tif movement. Aecortlingly, they who 
{ireteml that the soul is itnorporeal, utter words destitute of 
sense; f«ir, if it hml this charai ter, it wouUl mil he able either 
to tlo or to sulTer anything: but. as it is. we .see jilainly enough 
that it is li.ible Ut both tht*se l ircumstames. 

“Let us then aj>{>ly all these reastmiags to the alTei tious and 
sens:iti»ms, recollecting the ideas which we laid down at the 
ijeginning, atul then we shall see clearly that these general 
|>rincip!es contain an exact solution of all the purtii ular eases. 

“As to forms, and hues, and magnitudes, and weight, and the 
other (juaUlies which one looks u[Hm us attrihutes, whether it 
Ih! of every htaly, or of those bodies only vvhii h are visible and 
{rerceived by the senses, this is the {mint of view under which 
they ought to he considered: they are nut {larticular sub- 
stance having a jieculiar existence of their own, bir that can- 
not he i oiiceived; nor can one say any more that they have no 
reality .it all. 'f’hey are not incorjioreal suh.tances inherent in 
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the body, nor are they parts of the body. But they constitute 
by their union the eternal substance and the essence of the en- 
tire body. We must not fancy, however, that the body is com- 
posed of them, as an aggregate is formed of particles of the 
smallest dimensions of atoms or magnitudes, whatever they 
may be, smaller than the compound body itself; they only con- 
stitute by their union, I repeat, the eternal substance of the 
body. Each of these attributes has ideas and particular per- 
ceptions which correspond to it; but they cannot be perceived 
independently of the whole subject taken entirely; the union 
of all these perceptions forms the idea of the body. Bodies often 
possess other attributes which are not eternally inherent in 
them, but which, nevertheless, cannot be ranged among the 
incorporeal and invisible things. Accordingly, it is sufficient to 
express the general idea of the movement of transference to en- 
able us to conceive in a moment certain distinct qualities, and 
those combined beings, which, being taken in their totality, 
receive the name of bodies; and the necessary and eternal at- 
tributes without which the body cannot be conceived. 

There are certain conceptions corresponding to these attri- 
butes; but, nevertheless, they cannot be known abstractedly, 
and independently of some subjects; and further, inasmuch 
as they are not attributes necessarily inherent in the idea of a 
body, one can only conceive them in the moment in which 
they are visible; they are realities nevertheless; and one must 
not refuse to them an existence merely because they have 
neither the characteristic of the compound beings to which we 
give the name of bodies, nor that of the eternal attributes. We 
should be equally deceived if we were to suppose that they have 
a separate and independent existence; for that is true neither of 
them nor of the eternal attributes. They are, as one sees plainly, 
accidents of the body; accidents which do not of necessity make 
any part of its nature; which cannot be considered as indepen- 
dent substances, but still to each of which sensation gives the 
peculiar character under which it appears to us.’’ 
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First then I say that the mind which we often call the un- 
derstanding, in which dwells the directing and governing prin- 
ciple of life, is no less part of the man, than hand and foot and 
eyes are parts of the whole living creature. [Some however 
affirm] that the sense of the mind does not dwell in a distinct 
part, but is a certain vital state of the body, which the Greeks 
call harmonia, because by it, they say, we live with sense, though 
the understanding is in no one part; just as when good health 
is said to belong to the body, though yet it is not any one part 
of the man in health. In this way they do not assign a distinct 
part to the sense of the mind; in all which they appear to me 
to be grievously at fault in more ways than one. Oftentimes the 
body which is visible to sight, is sick, while yet we have pleasure 
in another hidden part; and oftentimes the case is the very 
reverse, the man who is unhappy in mind feeling pleasure in his 
whole body; just as if, while a sick man’s foot is pained, the 
head meanwhile should be in no pain at all. Moreover when 
the limbs are consigned to soft sleep and the burdened body lies 
diffused without sense, there is yet a something else in us which 
during that time is moved in many ways and admits into it all 

• From r. Lucretii Cari De Rerum Natura libri sex. Reprinted from Lu- 
cretius' On the Nature of Things j translated by H, A. J. Munro, London, 
1864; '86. 
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the motions of joy ami unreal cares of the heart. Ni>w that yoi 
may know that the sou! u.s well is in tin* linilis ami tliut th 
body is not wt>nt to iiave sense l)y any hurinony. tliis is a utaii 
proof: when nuich of the body has been taken away, still fif 
often staj’s in the limbs; and yet the stmu* life, when a ft‘i 
bodies of heat have been disjx'rsed uhrtuul and st«ne air ha 
been forced out thri>u.t;h the mouth, abandotus at onee the vein 
and quits the I»ones: by this you may [lerceive that all ImtHe 
have not funetums of like inijhwtanee nor alike uphoki exist 
cnce, but rather that thosi* seeds wiiicir constitute wind am 
heat, cau.se life to stay in the !i«nhs. Therefore vita! heat atu 
wind are within the hixly anti ainuulon tntr frame at tleath 
Since then the nature of the ntind anti that td the soul have beet 
proved to he a part as it were t«f the man, siirretuler the nam 
of hannony, whether hrouitht tknvn to musi» i.ins from hi^l 
Helicon, tjr whetiur rather they have themselves taken it fri»ri 
soniethinK else ami transferreti it to that tliiin; vvliiih then wa 
in need of a distim tive name; whatever it !«•. let them keep is 
do you take in the rest of iny precepts. 

Now I assert th.tf the mind .aw! the soul are kept to^ethe 
in clo.se union am! make up a single nature, but that the direet 
ing principle whit h we call mind aiul un«ler«stan»htnt, is th«- heai 
so to speak ami reisjijs p.ir.miount in the w hole body. It has 
fixed seat in the midtlie region of the hre;ist : here throb fr.jr ate 
apprehension, about these sji«4s ihvell Siiothing Joys, thrrrts»r 
here is the imthrstandini' or mitui. All the rest of the soul tU^ 
scminateil through the whole }n>«iv obeys and moves .it the wi 
and inelinatiot! of the mind. It by itself ak ne knows for it soli 
rejoices for itself, at limes when thi- init»ressi..n ♦ioes twi ntov 
either soul or baly together with it. .^nd as when some f»af 
of us, the head or the eye, sutfers from an att.o k of p.iin, we il 
not fee! the anguish at the same titne over the w hole body, tiui 
the mind soimtinses suffers p.dn by itself or is inspirited wit 
joy, when ail the rest of the soul throughout the limbs an 
frame is siirreti by no mivel sensation, but when the mim! i 
e-xciti'd by Some icure vehement apprehen don, we see the w h«»l 
soul feel in unison through all the limbs, sweats and palenc' 
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spread t*ver the whole body, the tongue falter, the voiie die 
away, a mist cover the eyes, the ears ring, the limbs sink im- 
<k‘r one; in slmrt we often see men <lri>[) down fn)m terror of 
mind; stt that anyl)ody may easily perceive front this that the 
soul is cktsely united with the mind, and, when it has Iteen 
smitten Ity the influence of the mind, forthwith jtushes and 
strikes the body. 

This same jtrinciple teaches that the nature ttf the mind and 
soul is Inxlily; for when it is seen to {lush thi* limbs, rouse the 
biKly from sleep, and alter the countenance and guide and turn 
alKiut the whole man, and when we see that mine of the.se 
elTects can take place without touch nor touch without body, 
must we not admit that the mind anti the soul are tif a bodily 
nature? Again you {lerceive that <iur mint! in our botly sufl'ers 
together with the body and feels itr unison with it. When a 
weapon with a shutlder-causing ftirce has been driven in and has 
hiitl bare bones ami sinews within the body, if it does not take 
life, yet there ensues a faintness ami a lazy sinking tti the 
grouml anti on thegrounti tin* turnmil tif mimi wliich uri.ses,and 
stimetimes a kiml <»f uudet ided inelinatkin to get up. 'riierekire 
the nature ttf tiie mimi tuust lie btidily, situe it suiTenH from 
bodily weujitins and blows. 

I will now gti on to explain in my verses of what kind tif hotly 
the mind etmsists ami out of what it is formed, hirst of all I say 
that it is extremely tine and kirmed <if e.xteetlingly minute 
litidies. 'l hat this is so you may, if you please to attend. eUarly 
perceive from what follows: mithing that is seen t.ikes place 
with a velocity etiual to that of the mind when it st.irts some 
suggestion and at tually sets it ugtiing; the miiul tlierefore is 
stirred with greater rapitlity than any <if the things wliose na- 
ture stujuis out visible tti sight. Hut that whit h is sti passing 
nimble, must ctmsist ttf seetis exceetlingly round :ind estt-ed- 
ingly minute, in onler to tie stirretl and set in motion by a small 
mtiving ptiwer. 'I'luis water is nuived ami heaves by ever .so 
small a kirce, formetl as it is tif .small piarticles ajit to roll. Ikit 
tin the other haml the luiture of honey is more slit ky. its lit|ui<l 
more .sluggisli ami its mtiveimmt more tiilatory; for the whole 
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mass of matter coheres more closely, because sure enough it is 
made of bodies not so smooth, fine and round. A breeze how- 
ever gentle and light can force, as you may see, a high heap of 
poppy seed to be blown away from the top downwards; but on 
the other hand eurus itself cannot move a heap of stones. 
Therefore bodies possess a power of moving in proportion to 
their smallness and smoothness; and on the other hand the 
greater weight and roughness bodies prove to have, the more 
stable they are. Since then the nature of the mind has been 
found to be eminently easy to move, it must consist of bodies 
exceedingly small, smooth and round. The knowledge of which 
fact, my good friend, will on many accounts prove useful and 
be serviceable to you. The following fact too likewise demon- 
strates how fine the texture is of which its nature is composed, 
and how small the room is in which it can be contained, could it 
only be collected into one mass : soon as the untroubled sleep of 
death has gotten hold of a man and the nature of the mind and 
soul has withdrawn, you can perceive then no diminution of the 
entire body either in appearance or weight: death makes all 
good save the vital sense and heat. Therefore the whole soul 
must consist of very small seeds and be inwoven through veins 
and flesh and sinews; inasmuch as, after it has all withdrawn 
from the whole body, the exterior contour of the limbs preserves 
itself entire and not a tittle of the weight is lost. Just in the 
same way when the flavour of wine is gone or when the delicious 
aroma of a perfume has been dispersed into the air or when the 
savour has left some body, yet the thing itself does not there- 
fore look smaller to the eye, nor does aught seem to have been 
taken from the weight, because sure enough many minute seeds 
make up the savours and the odour in the whole body of the 
several things. Therefore, again and again I say, you are to 
know that the nature of the mind and the soul has been formed 
of exceedingly minute seeds, since at its departure it takes away 
none of the weight. 

We are not however to suppose that this nature is single. 
For a certain subtle spirit mixed with heat quits men at death, 
and then the heat draws air along with it; there being no heat 
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which has not air too mixed with it: for since its nature is rare, 
many first-beginnings of air must move about through it. Thus 
the nature of the mind is proved to be threefold; and yet these 
things all together are not sufficient to produce sense; since the 
fact of the case does not admit that any of these can produce 
sense-giving motions and the thoughts which a man turns over 
in mind. Thus some fourth nature too must be added to these: 
it is altogether without name; than it nothing exists more nim- 
ble or more fine, or of smaller or smoother elements: it first 
transmits the sense-giving motions through the frame; for it is 
first stirred, made up as it is of small particles; next the heat 
and the unseen force of the spirit receive the motions, then the 
air; then all things are set in action, the blood is stirred, every 
part of the flesh is filled with sensation; last of all the feel- 
ing is transmitted to the bones and marrow, whether it be one 
of pleasure or an opposite excitement. No pain however can 
lightly pierce thus far nor any sharp malady make its way in, 
without all things being so thoroughly disordered that no room 
is left for life and the parts of the soul fly abroad through all 
the pores of the body. But commonly a stop is put to these 
motions on the surface as it were of the body: for this reason 
we are able to retain life. 

Now though I would fain explain in what way these are 
mixed up together, by what means united, when they exert 
their powers, the poverty of my native speech deters me sorely 
against my will : yet will I touch upon them and in summary 
fashion to the best of my ability: the first-beginnings by their 
mutual motions are interlaced in such a way that none of them 
can be separated by itself, nor can the function of any go on 
divided from the rest by any interval; but they are so to say the 
several powers of one body. Even so in any flesh of living crea- 
ture you please without exception there is smell and some 
colour and a savour, and yet out of all these is made up one 
single bulk of body. Thus the heat and the air and the unseen 
power of the spirit mixed together produce a single nature, to- 
gether with that nimble force which transmits to them from 
itself the origin of motion; by which means sense-giving motion 
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first takes its rise through the fleshly frame. For this nature 
lurks secreted in its inmost depths, and nothing in our body 
is farther beneath all ken than it, and more than this it is the 
very soul of the whole soul. Just in the same way as the power 
of the mind and the function of the soul are latent in our limbs 
and throughout our body, because they are each formed of small 
and few bodies: even so, you are to know, this nameless power 
made of minute bodies is concealed and is moreover the very 
soul so to say of the whole soul, and reigns supreme in the whole 
body. On a like principle the spirit and air and heat must, as 
they exert their powers, be mixed up together through the 
frame, and one must ever be more out of view or more promi- 
nent than another, that a single substance may be seen to be 
formed from the union of all, lest the heat and spirit apart by 
themselves and the power of the air apart by itself should de- 
stroy sense and dissipate it by their disunion. Thus the mind 
possesses that heat which it displays when it boils up in anger 
and fire flashes from the keen eyes; there is too much cold spirit 
comrade of fear, which spreads a shivering over the limbs and 
stirs the whole frame; yes and there is also that condition of 
still air which has place when the breast is calm and the looks 
cheerful. But they have more of the hot whose keen heart and 
passionate mind lightly boil up in anger. Foremost in this class 
comes the fierce violence of lions who often as they chafe break 
their hearts with their roaring and cannot contain within their 
breast the billows of their rage. Then the chilly mind of stags 
is fuller of the spirit and more quickly rouses through all the 
flesh its icy currents which cause a shivering motion to pass over 
the limbs. But the nature of oxen has its life rather from the still 
air, and never does the smoky torch of anger applied to it stimu- 
late it too much, shedding over it the shadow of murky gloom, 
nor is it transfixed and stiffened by the icy shafts of fear: it lies 
between the other two, stags and cruel lions. And thus it is with 
mankind: however much teaching renders some equally refined, 
it yet leaves behind those earliest traces of the nature of each 
mind; and we are not to suppose that evil habits can be so thor- 
oughly plucked up by the roots, that one man shall not be more 
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prone than another to keen anger, a second shall not be some- 
what more quickly assailed by fear, a third shall not take some 
things more meekly than is right. In many other points there 
must be differences between the varied natures of men and the 
tempers which follow upon these; though at present I am unable 
to set forth the hidden causes of these or to find names enough 
for the different shapes which belong to the first-beginnings, 
from which shapes arises this diversity of things. What herein 
I think I may affirm is this: traces of the different natures left 
behind, which reason is unable to expel from us, are so exceed- 
ingly slight that there is nothing to hinder us from living a life 
worthy of gods. 

Well this nature is contained by the whole body and is in 
turn the body^s guardian and the cause of its existence; for the 
two adhere together with common roots and cannot it is plain 
be riven asunder without destruction. Even as it is not easy to 
pluck the perfume out of lumps of frankincense without quite 
destroying its nature as well; so it is not easy to withdraw from 
the whole body the nature of the mind and soul without dis- 
solving all alike. With first-beginnings so interlaced from their 
earliest birth are they formed and gifted with a life of joint 
partnership, and it is plain that the faculty of the body and of 
the mind cannot feel separately, each alone without the other’s 
power, but sense is kindled throughout our flesh and blown into 
flame between the two by the joint motions on the part of both. 
Moreover the body by itself is never either begotten or grows 
or, it is plain, continues to exist after death. For not in the way 
that the liquid of water often loses the heat which has been 
given to it, yet is not for that reason itself riven in pieces, but 
remains unimpaired, — not in this way, I say, can the aban- 
doned frame endure the separation of the soul, but riven in 
pieces it utterly perishes and rots away. Thus the mutual con- 
nexions of body and soul from the first moment of their exist- 
ence learn the vital motions even while hid in the body and 
womb of the mother, so that no separation can take place with- 
out mischief and ruin. Thus you may see that, since the cause 
of existence lies in their joint action, their nature too must be 
a joint nature. 
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Furthermore if any one tries to disprove that the body feels 
and believes that the soul mixed through the whole body takes 
upon it this motion which we name sense, he combats even 
manifest and undoubted facts. For who will ever bring for- 
ward any explanation of what the body’s feeling is, except that 
which the plain fact of the case has itself given and taught to 
us? But when the soul it is said has departed, the body through- 
out is without sense; yes, for it loses what was not its own pecul- 
iar property in life; ay and much else it loses, before that soul 
is driven out of it. 

Again to say that the eyes can see no object, but that the 
soul discerns through them as through an open door, is far from 
easy, since their sense contradicts this; for this sense e’en draws 
it and forces it out to the pupil: nay often we are unable to per- 
ceive shining things, because our eyes are embarrassed by the 
lights. But this is not the case with doors; for, because we our- 
selves see, the open doors do not therefore undergo any fatigue. 
Again if our eyes are in the place of doors, in that case when the 
eyes are removed the mind ought it would seem to have more 
power of seeing things, after doors, jambs and all, have been 
taken out of the way. 

And herein you must by no means adopt the opinion which 
the revered judgment of the worthy man Democritus lays down, 
that the first-beginnings of body and mind placed together in 
successive layers come in alternate order and so weave the tis- 
sue of our limbs. For not only are the elements of the soul 
much smaller than those of which our body and flesh are 
formed, but they are also much fewer in number and are dis- 
seminated merely in scanty number through the frame, so that 
you can warrant no more than this: the first-beginnings of the 
soul keep spaces between them at least as great as are the small- 
est bodies which, if thrown upon it, are fiirst able to excite in our 
body the sense-giving motions. Thus at times we do not feel 
the adhesion of dust when it settles on our body, nor the 
impact of chalk when it rests on our limbs, nor do we feel a mist 
at night nor a spider’s slender threads as they come against us, 
when we are caught in its meshes in moving along, nor the same 
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insect’s flimsy web when it has fallen on our head, nor the 
feathers of birds and down of plants as it flies about, which 
commonly from exceeding lightness does not lightly fall, nor do 
we feel the tread of every creeping creature whatsoever nor 
each particular foot-print which gnats and the like stamp on our 
body. So very many first-begiimmgs must be stirred in us, 
before the seeds of the soul mixed up in our bodies feel that 
these have been disturbed, and by thumping with such spaces 
between can clash unite and in turn recoil. 

The mind has more to do with holding the fastnesses of life 
and has more sovereign sway over it than the power of the soul. 
For without the understanding and the mind no part of the soul 
can maintain itself in the frame the smallest fraction of time, 
but follows at once in the other’s train and passes away into the 
air and leaves the cold limbs in the chill of death. But he abides 
in life whose mind and understanding continue to stay with him : 
though the trunk is mangled with its limbs shorn all round 
about it, after 'the soul has been taken away on all sides and 
been severed from the limbs the trunk yet lives and inhales the 
ethereal airs of life. When robbed, if not of the whole, yet of a 
large portion of the soul, it still lingers in and cleaves to life; just 
as, after the eye has been lacerated all round if the pupil has 
continued uninjured, the living power of sight remains, provided 
always you do not destroy the whole ball of the eye and pare 
close round the pupil and leave only it; for that will not be done 
even to the ball without the entire destruction of the eye. But 
if that middle portion of the eye, small as it is, is eaten into, the 
sight is gone at once and darkness ensues, though a man have 
the bright ball quite unimpaired. On such terms of union soul 
and mind are ever bound to each other. 
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VII. TEE SOUL 
(iv. vii) 

I. Whether each [part] of us is immortal, or the whole 
perishes, or one part of us is dissipated and corrupted, but an- 
other part perpetually remains, which part is the man himself, 
may be learned by considering conformably to nature as fol- 
lows: Man, indeed, is not something simple, but there is in him 
a soul, and he has also a body, whether it is annexed to us as an 
instrument, or after some other manner. However this may be, 
it must be admitted, that the nature and essence of each of 
these must be thus divided. Since the body, therefore, is itself a 
composite, reason shows that it cannot remain [perpetually the 
same]. The senses likewise perceive that it is dissolved and 
wastes away, and receives destructions of every sort; since each 
of the things inherent in it tends to its own proper nature, and 
one thing belonging to it corrupts another, and changes and 
perishes into something else. This, too, is especially the case 
when the soul, which causes the parts to be in friendly union 
with each other, is not present with the corporeal mass. If each 
body, likewise, is left by itself, it will not be one, since it is cap- 
able of being dissolved into form and matter, from which it is 
also necessary that simple bodies should have their composi- 
tion. Moreover, as bodies they have magnitude, and conse- 
quently may be cut and broken into the smallest parts, and 

• From UXtortvov ^Evveddes. Reprinted with verbal changes from Select Works 
of Plotinus^ translated by Thomas Taylor, London, 1817; 1895. 
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for this reason are subject to corruption. Hence, if body is a 
part of us, we are not wholly immortal. But if it is an instru- 
ment [of the soul] it is necessary that being given for a certain 
time, it should be naturally a thing of this kind. That, however, 
which is the most principal thing, and the man himself, will be 
that with reference to the body which form is with reference to 
matter, since this according to form is as body to matter, 
or according to that which uses, the body has the relation to it 
of an instrument. But in either case the soul is the man himself. 

II. What, therefore, is the nature of the soul? If indeed it is a 
body, it is in every respect capable of being analyzed. For 
every body is a composite. But if it is not a body, but of another 
nature, that also must be considered, either after the same, or 
after another manner. In the first place, [if the soul be corpo- 
real], it must be considered into what this body which they call 
soul ought to be analyzed. For since life is necessarily present 
with soul, it is also necessary that this body which is supposed 
to be soul, if it consists of two or more bodies, should have life 
innate in both, or in each of them; or that one of these should 
have life, but the other not, or that neither should be vital. If, 
therefore, life is present with one of them only, this very thing 
will be soul. Hence, what body will this be which has life from 
itself? For fire, air, water and earth, are of themselves inani- 
mate; and with whichever of these soul is present, the life 
which it uses is adventitious. There are not, however, any 
other bodies besides these. And those to whom it appears that 
there are other bodies which are the elements of these, do not 
assert that they are souls, or that they have life. 

But if it should be said, that though no one of these bodies 
possesses life, yet the conjunction of them produces life, one 
would speak absurdly. And if each of them has life, one will be 
sufi&cient. Or rather, it is impossible that a combination of 
bodies should produce life, and things void of intellect generate 
intellect. Moreover, neither will these, in whatever manner 
they may say they are mixed, generate either intellect or soul. 
Hence, it is necessary there should be that which arranges, and 
which is the cause of the mixture; so that this will have the 
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order of soul. For that which is compounded cannot he that 
which arranges and produces the mixture. But neither can 
there be a simple body in the series of things, without the exist- 
ence of soul in the universe; if reason [or a productive principle] 
entering into matter, produces body. For reason cannot pro- 
ceed from any thing else than from soul. 

III. . . . Indeed, neither will there be any body, if there is 
no psychical power. For body [perpetually] flows, and its na- 
ture is in [continual] motion. The universe would rapidly perish 
if all things were bodies; though some one of them should be 
denominated '^soul.’’ For it would suffer the same things as 
other bodies, since there would be one matter in all of them. 
Or rather, nothing would be generated, but all things would 
remain mere matter, as there would not be any thing to invest 
it with form. Perhaps, too, neither would matter have any sub- 
sistence whatever. This universe also would be dissolved, if it 
is committed to the connexion of body, and the order of soul is 
given to body, as far as the name went, ascribing it to air and 
dissoluble spirits, which have not of themselves any unity. For 
how is it possible, since all bodies are divisible, that this uni- 
verse if it is committed to any one of them, should not be borne 
along in a foolish and casual manner? What order is there, or 
reason or intellect, in a pneumatic substance, which is in want 
of order from soul? But if soul, indeed, has a subsistence, all 
these will be subservient to it in the composition of the world, 
and in the existence of every animal, in that one power arising 
from another contributes to [the perfection of] the whole. If 
soul, however, is not present to the whole of things, these 
will neither have a subsistence, nor any arrangement. 

VI. But that if soul is body, there would be no sensation, nor 
thought, nor imdertab'ng, nor virtue, nor any thing beautiful [in 
human conduct,] will be manifest from the following considera- 
tions. Whatever is able to have a sensible perception of any 
thing, ought itself to be one, and to apprehend every thing by 
one and the same power. This will also be the case, if many 
things enter through many organs of sense, or there are many 
qualities about one thing, and likewise when there is a varie- 
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gated appearance such as that of the face, through one thing. 
For one thing does not perceive the nose, and another the eyes, 
but the same thing perceives at once all the parts of the face. 
And though one sensation proceeds through the eyes, but an- 
other through the ears, yet it is necessary there should be some 
one thing at which both arrive. Or how could the soul say that 
these are different, unless the perceptions of sense at once ter- 
minated in the same thing? It is necessary, therefore, that this 
should be as it were a centre, that the senses should on all sides 
be extended to this, like lines from the circumference of a circle, 
and that a thing of this kind which apprehends the perceptions 
of sense should be truly one. . , . 

VII. The same thing also may be seen from pain and the 
sensation of pain ; when a man is said to have a pain in or about 
his finger. For then it is manifest that the sensation of pain is 
produced in the principal or ruling part. A portion of the spirit 
beingpained, therulingpart has a perception of thepain,andthe 
whole soul in consequence of this suffers the same pain. How, 
therefore, does this happen? They will say by transmission, 
the psychical spirit about the finger suffering in the first place, 
but imparting the passion to that which is next to it, and after- 
wards to something else, until the passion arrives at the ruling 
part. Hence, it is necessary if that which is primarily pained 
perceives, that there should be another sensation of that which 
is second, provided sensation is produced by transmission. Like- 
wise, it is necessary that there should be another sensation of 
that which is the third in order; that there should be many and 
infinite sensible perceptions of one and the same pain; and that 
afterwards all these should be perceived by the ruling part, and 
besides these, that it should have a perception of its own passion. 
In reality, however, each of these does not perceive the pain 
that is in the finger; but one sensation perceives that the part 
of the palm of the hand which is next to the finger is pained, 
and another more remote sensation perceives the pain which is 
in a more remote part. 

There will also be many pains, the ruling faculty not perceiv- 
ing the passion which is in the finger, but that which is present 
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with itself. And this it will alone know, but will bid farewell to 
theothers, not {wrceiving that the linger is pained. It , therefore, 
is not possible that sensible perception of a thing of this kind 
should subsist according to transmission. N'or can any tuieiKirt 
ofthebody— 'whichisanextendal mass be aware of another’s 
suffering, since in every magnitude the parts are tiistincl. If thi.s 
be the caas it is necessary that the {H*rceiving f.u utty .should be 
of such a nature, as to be ev'ery where itlentical with itself. But 
this pertains to any thing el.se rather than to IkhIv. 

Vni. Moreover, that it would Ite imfKWsible to perceive 
intellectually if the soul is body, may be tlemonstratetl as fol- 
lows. For if to iHTceive ansilily is. for tin* soul using the body 
to apprehend ansible objects, intellectual percejOion will not 
be an apprehensitm of the objects of such perception, through 
body. For unless this is admitUal, intellectual will be the .sjune 
with ansible perception. Hence, if to {HTceive intellertually is 
to apprehend without body, by a much greater jwiority it is 
necessary that the nature wliich thus perceives should not he 
body. Farther still, if sense indeed is the jH'ri’eption of sensibU: 
objects, intellection is the perception <if intelligible objects. If. 
however, they are not willing to admit this, yet there must fw 
in us though t.s of certain intelligible objects, atul apprehensions 
of things without magnitude. How, therefore, will intelUs t if it 
is magnitude, understand that which is n«>t {nagiiittule, and 
with its divisible nature, think that which is indivi'.ihle.-' Shall 
we say it will umlerstand it by a certain indivisible part *4 its*-!! f 
But if this be the case, that which understamls will nt»t be Lidy. 
For there is no need of the whole in ortler to come into contact 
with the object of its thought; since contact of a .lingieiwrt is 
sufficient. 

If, therefore, they adnrit that the rnost abstrai t thoughts 
are entirely liberated from body, it is necess;iry th.at the nature 
which intellectually ja-rceives the ftirin separate from lw»dy *4' 
each thing, should know cither real being, or that which is be- 
coming pure. But if they .say that thoughts are of forms in- 
herent in matter, yet they arc then only apprehendetl when by 
intellect they are separata! from body. For tlic separation 
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abstraction] of a circle and triangle, of a line and a point, is not 
effected in conjunction with flesh, or in short, with matter. 
Hence it is necessary that the soul also, in a separation of this 
kind, should separate itself from the body. And therefore it is 
necessary that it should not be itself body. I think, likewise, 
that the beautiful and the just are without magnitude, and 
consequently the thought of these is unattended with magni- 
tude. Hence, these approaching to us are apprehended by that 
which is indivisible in the soul, and in the soul they reside in the 
indivisible. How also, if the soul is body, can temperance and 
justice be the virtues of it, which are its saviours, so far as they 
are received by it? 

IX. There must, therefore, be another nature which pos- 
sesses existence from itself, and such is every thing which is 
truly being, and which is neither generated, nor destroyed. For 
without the subsistence of this, all things would vanish into 
non-entity, and this perishing, would not afterwards be gener- 
ated; since this imparts safety to all other things, and also to 
the universe which through soul is preserved and adorned. For 
soul is the principle of motion, with which it supplies other 
things, itself moving itself, and imparting life to the animated 
body. But it possesses life from itself, which it will never lose, 
because it is derived from itself. For all things do not use an 
adventitious life, or there would be a progression of life to 
infinity. But it is necessary there should be a certain nature 
primarily vital, which is also necessarily indestructible and 
immortal, as being the principle of life to other things. . . . 

X. That the soul, however, is allied to a more divine and 
eternal nature, is evident from its not being body as we have 
demonstrated, and also because it has neither figure nor colour. 
Moreover, this likewise may be shown from the following con- 
siderations. It is acknowledged by all of us, that every divine 
nature, and one which is truly being, enjoys an excellent and 
wise life. This, therefore, being admitted, it is necessary to 
consider in the next place, what is the nature of our soul. We 
must assume the soul, however, not as receiving in the body 
irrational desires and angers, and other passions, but as abolish- 
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Jng all these, and as much as possible having no comnumication 
with tlie bixiy. For such a soul as this will clt*ar!y slunv that 
evils are an addition to the soul, and arc externally derived ; 
and that the most excellent things are inherent in it wlien it b 
purified, viz. wi.sdom and every other virtue, which are its 
propt'r possessions. 

If, therefore, the sou! is such when it returns to itself, how is 
it pssible it should not belong to that nature which we tiy is 
possessixi by ever>' thing eternal ami divine? For wisdotti and 
true virtue being divine, cannot be inherent in any vile and 
mortal thing; but that which is of this kind is necessarily ilivine, 
as being full of divine gtKKis, through an aUiaiux! am! similitude 
of esamce to a divine nature. Hence, whoever of us resembles a 
soul of this description, will in ,s4ml itself ditler but little frtmi 
superior beings; in this atone being itjferu>r to tin'in, that he is 
in b«ly. On which account, ulsti, if every ni.in was stub, t»r if 
the multitude employed souls of this kiiul, no one would be .so 
incredulous as not to believe that ttur soul is entirely inmmrtal. 

XII. Farther still, if they say that every soul is i orniptible, 
it wouki be retiuisile tliat all things should have lottg .iiu e per- 
ished. Hnt if they assert that one smtl is t tirruplihle, .tml an- 
other not. as for instance, that the sjuiI of the univi-r .i- in im- 
mortal, l»ut ours not, it is necessary that they Hlunild assign the 
causeof this diiTereiice. Fur each is the cause of motion, and eas h 
lives from itself. Hat h, likewise, comes into contai t with the 
same things by the same {Kjwer, iulellei tually perieiving the 
natures in the heavens, ami also those that are Iwyotui the lu av - 
ens. investigating everything which has an essenti.il subsist- 
ence, and ascending as far a.s to the first principle of things. Tcj 
which may be added, that it in evuient the s«hiI gave lu ing tc» 
itself prior to the bmly. from its ability of apjirchenciing what 
each thing i.s, by itself, from its own inhi’rent spec tai h-s. and 
from rcmini-scence. And from it.s emph»ying eternal st iences, 
it is manifest that it is itself j>er|)etual. 

Besides, since everything which tan be dissolvetl riseivcs 
comjHJsitum, hence, so far as a thing is a n»m|H» ite, it is mitur- 
ally ada[»ted to be dissolved. But stjul being one .simple energy, 
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and a nature characterized by life, cannot be corrupted as a 
composite. Will it, therefore, through being divided and dis- 
tributed into minute parts, perish? Soul, however, is not, as 
we have demonstrated, a certain bulk or quantity. May it not, 
therefore, through being changed in quality, be corrupted? 
Change in quality however which corrupts takes away form, 
but leaves the subject matter. But this is the nature of a com- 
posite. Hence, if it is not possible for the soul to be corrupted 
according to any of these modes, it is necessarily incorruptible. 

VIII. THE INTELLECT 
(V. I.) 

III. Hence, as the soul is so honourable and divine a thing, 
now confiding in a cause of this kind, ascend with it to divinity. 
For you will not be very distant from him ; nor are the intermed- 
iate natures many. In this, therefore, which is divine, receive 
that part which is more divine, viz. the vicinity of the soul to 
that which is supernal, to which the soul is posterior, and from 
which it proceeds. For though it is so great a thing as we have 
demonstrated it to be, yet it is a certain image of intellect. And, 
just as external discourse is an image of the discursive energy 
within the soul, after the same manner, soul, and the whole of 
its energy, are the thought of intellect, and a life which it emits 
in order to the hypostasis of another thing. It is just as in fire, 
where the inherent heat of it is one thing, and the heat which it 
imparts another. It is necessary, however, to assume there, not 
a life flowing forth, but partly abiding in intellect, and partly 
giving subsistence to another life. Hence, since soul is derived 
from intellect, it is intellectual, and the intellect of soul is con- 
versant with discursive energies. 

Again, the perfection of soul is from intellect, as from a father 
that nourishes it, who generated soul, as with reference to him- 
self, not perfect. This hypostasis, therefore, is from intellect, 
and is also reason in energy when it perceives intellect. For 
when it looks to intellect, it possesses internally, and appro- 
priately, the things which it understands, and the energies which 
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it performs. And it is necessary to call those energies alone the 
energies of the soul, which are intellectual and dwell with it. 
But its subordinate energies have an external source, and are 
the passions of a soul of this kind. 

Intellect, therefore, causes the soul to be more divine, both 
because it is the father of it, and because it is present with it. 
For there is nothing between them, except the difference of one 
with reference to the other; soul being successive to, and the 
recipient of intellect, but intellect subsisting as form. The mat- 
ter also of intellect is beautiful, since it has the form of intellect, 
and is simple. The great excellence, however, of intellect, is 
manifest from this, that though soul is such as we have de- 
scribed it to be, yet it is surpassed by intellect. 

TX. 

(v. XI.) 

IV. Why, therefore, is it necessary to ascend to soul, and yet 
not admit that it is the first of things? Is it not because in the 
first place, indeed, intellect is different from, and more excellent 
than soul? But that which is more excellent is prior by nature. 
For soul when perfect, does not, as some fancy it does, generate 
intellect. For whence will that which is in capacity become in 
energy, unless there is a cause which leads into energy? Since 
if it becomes in energy casually, it is possible that it may not 
proceed into energy. Hence, it is necessary that first natures 
should be established in energy, and that they should be want- 
ing nothing and perfect. But imperfect natures are posterior to 
them. The progeny also of imperfect, are perfected by first 
natures, who after the manner of fathers give perfection to 
what posterior natures generated imperfect from the beginning. 
That, likewise, which is generated, has at first the relation of 
matter to the maker of it, but is afterwards rendered perfect by 
the participation of form. But if it is necessary that soul should 
be connected with passion, and if it is likewise necessary that 
there should be something impassive, or all things would perish 
in time; it is necessary that there should be something prior to 
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sou!. And, if soul is in the world, but it is necessary there should 
be .something beyond the world, on this account also it is neces - 
sary that there should be something prior to soul. For if that 
which is in the world, is in body and matter, nothing would re- 
main the same [if that which is mundane only existed). So that 
man, and all |)ro{iuctive principles, would not be perpetual, nor 
always the same. Hence, that it is necessary intellect should be 
prior to .soul, may beseen from these and manyother arguments. 

V. It is nec«‘ssary, however, to consider intellect truly so 
called neither as intellect in capacity, nor as proceeding from the 
privation to the jx»ssession of intellect. For if we do not, we 
must again investigate another intellect prior to this. Hut we 
must assume intellect in energy, and eternally. If .such an intel- 
lect. htnvever, has not adventitious thought, whatever it intel- 
lectualiy perceives, it perceives from itself. Ami whatever it 
posses,ses, it [lossesses from itself. Hut if it perceives intel- 
lectually by anti from itself, it is itself that which it perceives. 
Fur if the essence of it were one thing, aiul the (»bjeet of its per- 
ception another, its very e.sseuee would not be an intelligible 
object; and again, it wouhl be intellect in capacity, but not 
in energy. Neither of these, therefore, must be separated 
from the other. Witli us, however, it is usual, from the things 
with which we are conversant, to separate in our conceptions 
intellect, and the objects of its pereei>tion. . . . 

VI. Let, therefore, intellect he [real| beings, and possras all 
things in itself, not as in place hut as itself, and as lunng one 
with them. Hut all tilings there subsist together, ami neverthe- 
less are separated from one another. Fur the soul also whh'h 
has many notions in it.self .Himultaueou.sly, posse.Hses them with- 
out any confusion. Faeh also, when it is retjuisite, performs 
what pertains to it, without the co operation of the rest. And 
each conception energizes with a purity unmingled with the 
other inward eone<‘ptions. 'rims, therefore, ami in ti still greater 
degree, intellect is at once all things; and yet, not together, be- 
cause each real e.xistenee is a peculiar power. Every intellect, 
hitwever, ineludes all things, in the same manner as genus 
Comprehends species, and us a whole ctmi[)rehends it.s parts. 
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CHAPTER. !V. THE SOUL CKEATKP 

After st'ttling the orifjin uf the soul, its tomiitum nr st.ue 
comes up next. Fur whin we ackiunviedge that the stnil orij'- 
inate.s in the breath of (itKi. it follows that wr attributf a hr- 
ginning to it. 'I'his Plato, iiuieed, refuses to asdgn to it, for he 
will hsive the soul to be unborn and unnuuie.’ We, lutwever, 
from the very fact tsl its having had a beginning, as well .is irojn 
the nature thereof, teach tluit it hud both birth anil i reution. 
And when we itseribe both birth and ereation to if. we h.tvr 
made no mistake; for iH-ing/iorw, ijuieeti, is one thing, and U-ing 
made is iuiother, the former being the term whi* h is Iw-u 
suited to living ladngs. When tlistinctiuns, however, h.ive 
places and times of their own. they occasionally jwi . ess also 
reciprcK'ity of aj»ptication among themselves. Thus, the being 
made admits of being takeiiin the.senseof being liroughf forth, ’ 
inasniuch as everything which receives hrin^ or in 

any way whatever, Ls in fail generated, hot the m.iker nmy 
realty Ire called the parent of the thing that is m.ide: in this 
sense Plato also uses the phra'ieylogy. So f.ir, therefore, ,i . mn > 

• From ik Julwi Cilwfi lirfiriiilrt! irmt tht .\Nfr- S'ii-r-\r. Tsmui-. 
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cerns our belief in the souls being made or born, the opinion of 
the philosopher is overthrown by the authority of prophecy ^ 
even. 

CHAPTER V. THE SOWS CORPOREAL NATURE 

Suppose one summons a Eubulus to his assistance, and a 
Critolaus, and a Zenocrates, and on this occasion Plato’s friend 
Aristotle. They may very possibly hold themselves ready for 
stripping the soul of its corporeity, unless they happen to see 
other philosophers opposed to them in their purpose — and 
this, too, in greater numbers — asserting for the soul a corpo- 
real nature. Now I am not referring merely to those who mould 
the soul out of manifest bodily substances, as Hipparchus and 
Heraclitus [do] out of fire; as Hippon and Thales [do] out of 
water; as Empedocles and Critias [do] out of blood; as Epicurus 
[does] out of atoms, since even atoms by their coherence form 
corporeal masses; as Critolaus and his Peripatetics [do] out of a 
certain indescribable quintessence^ if that may be called a body 
which rather includes and embraces bodily substances; — but I 
call on the Stoics also to help me, who, while declaring almost 
in our own terms that the soul is a spiritual essence (inasmuch 
as breath and spirit are in their nature very near akin to each 
other), will yet have no difiSculty in persuading [us] that the 
soul is a corporeal substance. Indeed, Zeno, defining the soul 
to be a spirit generated with [the body], constructs his argu- 
ment in this way: That substance which by its departure 
causes the living being to die is a corporeal one. Now it is by 
the departure of the spirit, which is generated with [the body], 
that the living being dies; therefore the spirit which is gener- 
ated with [the body] is a corporeal substance. But this spirit 
which is generated with [the body] is the soul : it follows, then, 
that the soul is a corporeal substance. Cleanthes, too, will have 
it that family likeness passes from parents to their children not 
merely in bodily features, but in characteristics of the soul; as 

^ Or, “inspiration.” 

® Ex quinta nescio qua substantia. Comp. Cicero’s TuscuL i. 10. 
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if it were out of a mirror of [a man’s) manners, and facuhit 
and affections, that bodily likeness atul miUkeiiess are eaug 
and reflected by the soul also. It is therefore a.s lunng eorport 
that it is susceptible of likeness and unlikeness. Again, there 
nothing in common between things corporeal and things i 
corporeal as to their susceptibility. But the .soul l ert.iinly syr 
pathizes with the bcnly, and shares in it,s pain, whenever it 
injured by bruises, and wounds, ami sore.s: the biuly, ttj 
suffers with the soul, and is united with it (whenever it 
afflicted with an.xiety, distre.s.s, or h>ve) in the U>s.s of vigo 
which its companion sustains, whtese .shame ami fe.ir it lestiti 
by its own blushes and paleness. I’hesoul, ther»-f«*re. isfpri»vi 
to be) coriwreal from this intereumniunion of susteptiliilit 
Chrysippus also Joins hand,s in felh)wshi(> with t’leanthes, win 
he lays it down that it is not at all [uvssible for things which a 
endued with hiRly to be separatetl from things whis h h.ive n 
body; becaicse they have no such relation as mutual contact 
coherence. Accordingly Lucretius s.iys: ‘ 

*‘ 'I'atiKcrf fiiiit! et Jaogi nisi cuffnis iiul! i |t.>tr tl " 

*’ For nothiiig but luMiy b cajuble of tmu hoc; m «it iHriisg hed,’ 

[.Such .severance, however, is quite natural between the so 
and the iKiilyj; for when the body is desr-rted By the soid. it 
overcome by tie.it h. The soul, therefore, is emluetl w ith a hot! 
for if it were not corporeal, it could not ilesert the bosiy. 


CHAPTER X. THE SOUL’S StXtPLh tl Y 

It is essential to a firm faith, todei hire with I’lat'd that ll 
soul is simple; in other words, uniform ami um ttmiHuimln 
simply, that is to .say, in resjH-et of its substance, .N'ever mir 
men’s artificial views ami theories, ami away with the f.dii 
cations of heresy ! Some m.aintain that there is %vii bin the soul 
natural sulKtance the spirit whi« h is «UlIerent from it; ) 
if to have life the function of the sou! were utje thing; ar 

* Sot, Rtf. 10 f. 

2 Srt hii p Timmui, | ii* p. j| pp 
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to emit breath — the alleged function of the spirit — were 
another thing. Now it is not in all animals that these two func- 
tions are found; for there are many which only live, but do not 
breathe, in that they do not possess the organs of respiration — 
lungs and windpipes. But of what use is it, in an examination 
of the soul of man, to borrow proofs from a gnat or an ant, 
when the great Creator in His divine arrangement has allotted 
to every animal organs of vitality suited to its own disposition 
and nature, so that we ought not to catch at any conjectures 
from comparisons of this sort? Man, indeed, although organ- 
ically furnished with lungs and windpipes, will not on that ac- 
count be proved to breathe by one process, and to live by an- 
other; ^ nor can the ant, although defective in these organs, be 
on that account said to be without respiration, as if it lived and 
that was all. . . . 

You think it possible for a thing to live without breath; then 
why not suppose that a thing might breathe without lungs ? 
Pray, tell me, what is it to breathe? I suppose it means to 
emit breath from yourself. What is it not to live? I suppose it 
means not to emit breath from yourself. This is the answer 
which I should have to make, if ‘‘to breathe^’ is not the same 
thing as “to live.’’ It must, however, be characteristic of a 
dead man not to respire : to respire, therefore, is the characteris- 
tic of a living man. But to respire is likewise the characteristic 
of a breathing man : therefore also to breathe is the character- 
istic of a living man. Now, if both one and the other could pos- 
sibly have been accomplished without the soul, to breathe 
might not be a function of the soul, but merely to live. But 
indeed to live is to breathe, and to breathe is to live. Therefore 
this entire process, both of breathing and living, belongs to that 
to which living belongs — that is, to the soul. Well, then, since 
you separate the spirit (or breath) and the soul, separate their 
operations also. Let both of them accomplish some act apart 
from one another — the soul apart, the spirit apart. Let the 
soul live without the spirit; let the spirit breathe without the 

^ Aliunde spirabit, aliunde vivet. “In the nature of man, life and breath are 
inseparable” (Bp. Kaye). 
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soul. Let one of them quit men’s bodies, let the other remain; 
let death and life meet and agree. 

If indeed the soul and the spirit are two, they may be divided; 
and thus, by the separation of the one which departs from the 
one which remains, there would accrue the imion and meeting 
together of life and of death. But such a union never will accrue : 
therefore they are not two, and they cannot be divided; but 
divided they might have been, if they had been [two]. Still 
two things may surely coalesce in growth. But the two in 
question never will coalesce, since to live is one thing, and to 
breathe is another. Substances are distinguished by their 
operations. How much firmer ground have you for believing 
that the soul and the spirit are but one, since you assign to 
them no difference; so that the soul is itself the spirit, respira- 
tionbeing the function of that of which life also is! But what 
if you insist on supposing that the day is one thing, and the 
light, which is incidental to the day, is another thing, whereas 
day is only the light itself ? There must, of course, be also 
different kinds of light, as [appears] from the ministry of fires. 
So likewise will there be different sorts of spirits, according as 
they emanate from God or from the devil. Whenever, indeed, 
the question is about soul and spirit, the soul will be [under- 
stood to be] itself the spirit, just as the day is the light itself. 
For a thing is itself identical with that by means of which itself 
exists. 

CHAPTER XII. TEE MIND AND SOUL 

In like manner the mind also, or animus, which the Greeks 
designate N0Y2, is taken by us in no other sense than as 
indicating that faculty or apparatus which is inherent and 
implanted in the soul, and naturally proper to it, whereby it 
acts, whereby it acquires knowledge, and by the possession of 
which it is capable of a spontaneity of motion within itself, 
and of thus appearing to be impelled by the mind, as if it were 
another substance, as is maintained by those who determine 
the soul to be the moving principle of the universe ^ — the god 
^ Comp. The Apology, c. xlviii.; Avgust. De Civ, Dei, xiii. 17. 
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of Socrates, Valentinus’ only-begotten” of his father^ Bythus, 
and his mother Sige. How confused is the opinion of Anaxa- 
goras! For, having imagined the mind to be the initiating 
principle of all things, and suspending on its axis the balance 
of the universe; affirming, moreover, that the mind is a simple 
principle, unmixed, and incapable of admixture, he mainly on 
this very consideration separates it from all amalgamation with 
the soul; and yet in another passage he actually incorporates 
it with the soul. This [inconsistency] Aristotle has also ob- 
served; but whether he meant his criticism to be constructive, 
and to fill up a system of his own, rather than destructive of the 
principles of others, I am hardly able to decide. As for himself, 
indeed, although he postpones his definition of the mind, yet he 
begins by mentioning, as one of the two natural constituents of 
the mind, that divine principle which he conjectures to be im- 
passible, or incapable of emotion, and thereby removes from 
all association with the soul. For whereas it is evident that the 
soul is susceptible of those emotions which it falls to it naturally 
to suffer, it must needs suffer either by the mind or with the 
mind. Now if the soul is by nature associated with the mind, 
it is impossible to draw the conclusion that the mind is im- 
passible; or again, if the soul suffers not either by the mind or 
with the mind, it cannot possibly have a natural association 
with the mind, with which it suffers nothing, and which suffers 
nothing itself. Moreover, if the soul suffers nothing by the 
mind and with the mind, it will experience no sensation, nor 
will it acquire any knowledge, nor will it undergo any emotion 
through the agency of the mind, as they maintain it will. For 
Aristotle makes even the senses passions, or states of emotion. 
And rightly too. For to exercise the senses is to suffer emotion, 
because to suffer is to feel. In like manner, to acquire know- 
ledge is to exercise the senses, and to undergo emotion is to 
exercise the senses; and the whole of this is a state of suffering. 
But we see that the soul experiences nothing of these things, in 
such a manner as that the mind also is not affected by the emo- 
tion, by which, indeed, and with which, all is effected. It fol- 
^ Comp. Adv. Valentin, vii. 
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lows, therefore, that the mind is capable of admixture, in opp< 
sition to Anaxagoras; and passible or susceptilile of enuitioj 
contrary to the opinion of Aristotle. 

Besides, if a se[)arate comlitiun between the stnil and mind 
to be admitted, so that they be two things in substance, the 
of one of them, emotion and sensiition, and every t»f tasti 
and all action an<l motion, will be the characteristics; whilst i 
the other the natural condition will be ealnr. and repose, an 
stupor. There is therefore no alternative: either the nund nun 
be useless and void, or the soul. But if these aflet tion.s may cei 
tainly be all of them ascribetl to both, then in that case the tw 
will one and the same, and Demm-ritiis will carry his judn 
when he suppresses all distinction between the two. The t|ue« 
tion will arise how two can Ih’ one - whether l>y the cmdiisioi 
of two substances, or by the dispositiitn of »tne? We, howevei 
affirm that the mind coalesces with tlu' 'ioul, mil imh-eil a 
being distinct from it in substance, but as being its natur.) 
function and agent. 

CHAPTER ATT. THE SOUL'S KATfOXAL AXD 
IKKAnOXAL PARTS 

Tiut pwition of Fiato’s is also <}uite in keeping with thi 
faith, in which he liividts the soul int<» two parts the rationa 
and the irratiomd. 'in this definition we take no exct'piii.n 
except that we wtntlti not ascribe this twofold distinction to tin 
nature (of the soul!. It is the rational element which we nms 
believe to lie its n.atura! CftmlsEion, impri"sse<l u|*«*n it from it 
very first creation by its Author, who is Himss lf eMsentinIb 
rational. For how should th,tt lie other than ration.ii, whief 
Gwl prwlucwl on if is own {irompting; nay mtire, wltirh Ifi 
expressly .sent forth by ilis own m brealft.' T he irf.» 

tional element, however, we must understand to have a» ♦ run 
later, as having proceeded from the instigation of tin- -serpent 
the very achievement of (the first! transgression whui 
thenceforward hecame inherent in the soul, and grew with it: 
growth, assuming the manner by this time of a natur.d develop 
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ment, happening as it did immediately at the beginning of na- 
ture. But, inasmuch as the same Plato speaks of the rational 
element only as existing in the soul of God Himself, if we were 
to ascribe the irrational element likewise to the nature which 
our soul has received from God, then the irrational element will 
be equally derived from God, as being a natural production, 
because God is the author of nature. Now from the devil pro- 
ceeds the incentive to sin. All sin, however, is irrational: 
therefore the irrational proceeds from the devil, from whom sin 
proceeds; and it is extraneous to God, to whom also the irra- 
tional is an alien principle. The diversity, then, between these 
two elements arises from the difference of their authors. When, 
therefore, Plato reserves the rational element [of the soul] to 
God alone, and subdivides it into two departments — the 
irascible^ which they call 6vfjLL/c6v, and the concupiscible, which 
they designate by the term iTndvfiTjrLKov (in such a way as to 
make the first common to us and lions, and the second shared 
between ourselves and flies, whilst the rational element is con- 
fined to us and God). . . , 

CHAPTER XXIL RECAPITULATION 

Hermogenes has already heard from us what are the other 
natural faculties of the soul, as well as their vindication and 
proof ; whence it may be seen that the soul is rather the offspring 
of God than of matter. The names of these faculties shall here 
be simply repeated, that they may not seem to be forgotten 
and passed out of sight. We have assigned, then, to the soul 
both that freedom of the will which we just now mentioned, 
and its dominion over the works of nature, and its occasional 
gift of divination, independently of that endowment of pro- 
phecy which accrues to it expressly from the grace of God. We 
shall therefore now quit this subject of the souFs disposition, 
in order to set out fully in order its various qualities. The soul, 
then, we define to be sprung from the breath of God, immortal, 
possessing body, having form, simple in its substance, intelli- 
gent in its own nature, developing its powers in various ways, 
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free in its determinations, subject to the changes of accident, 
in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, endued with an in- 
stinct of presentiment, evolved out of one [archet3^al soul]. 
It remains for us now to consider how it is developed out of this 
one original source; in other words, whence, and when, and how 
it is produced. 


GREGORY OF NYSSA 

(331-394) 

THE ENDOWMENT OF MAN 


Translated from the Greek'^ hy 
BENJAMIN RAND 

CHAPTER XII. TEE LOCATION OF THE INTELLECT 

Dismiss therefore every idle fancy and foolish conjecture of 
those who confine the intellectual activity to particular loca- 
tions in the body. Some of them think the heart is the seat of 
the guiding principle of the soul; others of them say the mind 
dwells in the brain. And these views they seek to maintain 
upon certain superficial grounds of probability. Those who 
give precedence to the heart regard its location as a proof of 
their affirmation, inasmuch as it occupies to all appearance the 
central place of the entire body. For this reason any exercise 
of the will can easily be transmitted from the centre throughout 
the whole body, and can thus proceed into action. As addi- 
tional evidence they cite the emotions of pain and of anger in 
men, since these passions appear in a manner to bring every 
part into sympathy. The others, who attribute to the brain the 
faculty of thought, say that nature has constructed the brain 
as a citadel for the entire body, and the mind reigns therein like 
a king, with the organs of sense like messengers and armour- 
bearers standing guard about it. They assert as a convincing 
proof of their contention that with those who have suffered any 
lesion of the membrane of the brain an unbalancing and de- 
rangement of the faculty of thought commonly occurs, and 

* From Gregory of Nyssa’s Hepf KaracK^vijs ivOpdiirov in his Opera, Gr. et 
Lai. Paris, 1615; 2 ed. 1638. 
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that those whose brains are clogged by drunkenness all 
consciousness of what is fitting. 

Both parties who accept these view.s supplement their pre- 
sumptions concerning the ruling faculty i>f the soul by reasons 
more closely derivt'd from nature. One juirty .says that the 
actmty of the intellect has a kinshif) with the igtmnis, lie- 
cause both fire and the intellect are intamstant tn«ti«>a. Since 
now they allow that heat has its soura* in the organ of the 
heart, they affirm that theactUntyof the mitul i.s blcmU-d with 
the mobility of the heat, and as a ctmmjuence that the lieart, 
which contains the heat, is the rejKisitory <*f the ifitelirctual 
nature. The other party contend, on the ctmtr^iry. th.U the 
membrane of the brain (as the skin-like cover enveloping the 
brain is called) is. as it were, the foundation ami root of the 
organs of sense. Their warrant for the truth of this atfirnuition 
is because the activity of the perceptive facult)* c.ui never bi* 
located otherwise, than in this part where both the e.ir is at- 
tached and receivt's the sounds that fall ujhiu it; whore .ilso the 
sight, inseparably conne< ted with the base of the i’ye>i, trans- 
mits the images that .strike the pupils and makes an impression 
of them within: where als^i the different kituU of s* ent are divs- 
crirainated through tliesnitfingof theorgansof smell ;iuuhvhere 
also the .setmtion of t.'cste is determined by the testing power tff 
the membrane of the brain, which sends tint cert.un tibmus 
runners bearing sensation, arul proceetiing through the verte- 
brae of the neck into the filterlike passage to the njus* les there. 

I concwle that the intellectual prticesses of the soul are often 
disturbed by overjKiwering diseases, that the natural a» tivity 
of the understanding is blunttsl by a bmlily cause, and that the 
heart is a source of IkkUIv fire and becomes arou-ied to enio- 
tional impulses. I admit further also that the membrane of the 
brain serves as a foundation of the organs of sr-tea-. as tho«- 
affirm who make such investigations, since it envelope the brain 
and is moistened there try the th’sehargirrg v.ijH>ur, f have 
learned this from tho8<?who havemarleanatomit al •♦tudies, and 
have no reason to doubt the truth of what is alleged. Never 
(theless I derive therefrom no proof whatever, that the iiu urjio- 
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real nature is confined by certain local barriers. We know, how- 
ever, that disturbances of the intellect do not originate from 
the mere dogging of the brain by drunkenne.ss, but rather, us 
the physicians alfirm, if the skin enveloping the si<les be- 
comes diseased, the intellect likewise assumes a disorderetl con- 
dition. 'I'his di.sea.He they call phrenitis, since the name of that 
skin is phrenes. The theory of joint-sensation occasioned by 
a paiti in the heart i.s also mistaken. When not the heart in- 
deed but the orifice of the stomach is iiainfully irritated they 
ignorantly attribute the suffering to the heart. Those who 
have made a careful study of di.seases explain this as due to 
the fart that in a painful condition of tlie whole body there 
occurs a dosing of the ducts, and as a result everything hin- 
tlered in evaiwration is driven back into tlie depths of the 
hollow parts of the body. In consetjuence, therefort*, of the 
compression of the organs of respiration occasioned by the 
envirtmment, a more powerful re.spirution takes [dace through 
the nature (i.e.of the hotly), as it .seeks to remove the pressure 
for the purpt»se of the e.xpansitm ttf the ctHPracted parts. This 
distress in breathing we regartl as a symptom of [lain, and cull 
it sighing anti groaning. But the [wessure also that we imagine 
is felt in the regitm t)f the heart, is occasioned by unjileasant 
setmtious nut of the heart, but of the orifice of tlie sttnnach, 
and is due to the .siime cau.se, usually the contraction (tf the 
ducts, since indeed the gall bladder as a result of the com- 
pression sends forth its sharj) ami .smarting bile into the 
orifice <if the stomach. An evidence of this is the yelUtw aj)- 
jK'urauce c»f persoiw suffering from such disease as jaundice, <lue 
to the [KHverfuI contraction of the gall, which causes its juice to 
tlow into tlie veins. 

Bid the o[>[Hisite emotion also, that of joy or laughter, affords 
our [lositiou still stronger sigifiort. If one is gla<ltiene<l by a 
ptea.Hiint communication the liucts of the body will nlsi> he 
enlargeil cming to the pleasure. Now in the « ase of i»ain the 
fine and invisiiiie evaiKirations of the ducts are checke<l. and 
as the vist era within is boutui in tighter jHisilion, the moist va- 
jKJur is forced to the head, and to the membrane of the brain. 
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This vapour being accumulated in the hollows td tlie brain is 
then pressed out through the ducts lying beneath to the eyes, 
■where the contraction of the eyelashes segregates the moisture 
in the form of drops called tears. Likewise?, on the other hand, 
it must be observed that if the ducts are enlarged heyoiui their 
accustomed sue in auisec}uence of the opjHJsite artVi tions, a 
quantity of air is drawn through them towarti the ilepths, and 
is there again naturally e.v|K‘l!ed through the mouth, since the 
entire vi.scera. and esjH'cially it is said the liver, forcefully ejects 
this air by a convulsive and violent ntovement. Nature there- 
fore providets for the passage of this air through an enlargeinent 
of the aperture of the mouth by means of the pushing apart of 
the cheeks enclosing the air. This conditum i.s tertnetl laughter. 
Thus neither on account of the alleged reastui can the intel- 
lectual faculty he attributed preferably ti* the livi-r; nor on 
account of the agitatt(}n of the IjIikkI of the he.irt in agrit'able 
emotion can the locatitm of the faculty of thought be sup- 
posed in the heart. These phenomena must thfrrhire he re- 
ferred to .some s[H'cial vtrganization of the body, and it must lit* 
believed that the mind through .some ifuctplicable (il.in of 
blending is distributed in all purtsof the bmly, relatively tt» their 
importanct*. 

If on the other hand one should opjKV-a* to us. th.tt I July 
Writ (Psiilm vit, 6) attributes to the heart must ioi|Hirtant 
psychical activities, we cannot consent to such ahinnation 
without a clt»ser examination. For he wh«» m.ikes niention of 
the heart tnckules therewith the reins, jaiying God "who 
tricth the heart and reins,” so that tme must apply the se.il 
of thought to !K)lh, <>r to neither of tlu* two. Hut tlutugh one 
proves to me that the fxuvers <*f the intellect are hluntt*d in 
certain comlitions of the hcMly, or are even forcetl r»ujipk*tely 
into inaction, I do not consider this hit t.sulBc tent evidence, that 
the i>o\ver of tlu»ught is limiteti to any one loi,dity in stick wise 
that it would Ik? driven from it.s accust»»metl pUne uf s.»jyurn 
owing to intlammation Indalling the {tarts. For it is .i t ruth a{)- 
plicahle tttall iKitlily things, that if a vt?ssel is .dre.tdy utmpied 
by anytliing which Itlls it, nothing else can bmi therein a place. 
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For theintelk'ctual nature neither takes i>osses.sitmof the empty 
parts of the bucly, nor permits itseif to iie expelled by any 
superabundant flesh ; but the entire body is similar in its organi- 
sation to a wind instrument, which a musician oftentimes 
knows how to play, but cannot show his knowledge because the 
uselessness of the instrument prevents the ilispkiy of his art. 
Either it is unfit owing to age, or cracked from a fall, or 
unusiible on account of rust or mould. As a result it is mute and 
ineffective, even if played upon by tlie most expert master of 
the pipes. Even so the mind pervade.s the entire orgatusm, 
and acting in harmony with the jKnvers of thought, as it 
naturally can, ojx'rates upon each one of the iiulivitlual parts. 
In the ca.se of those that are in their natural coiulilion if pro- 
<luces the customary effect, but in bodies which are too weak 
to receive the o|H*ration of its art, it remains inactive and 
ineflicacunis. For it is the iH'culiar «iuulity of the mind that it 
maintains friendly relalionshij) with that which is in its natural 
comlitions, but is alienated from whatever has receded from 
nature. 

At this stage a principle suggests itself t«> me, which is liased 
even more upon the natural intu'r consi<h*ration tsf tilings, and 
from which we cun derive .still higher pret epts. For the {livine 
nature is itst'lf the most twuutiful tff all things that is pre- 
eminently gooil: and the essence towards which anything 
which iHmsesses the desire for the teuitifut is drawn. We. there- 
fore, atl'trm that the mincl, preci.si.‘ly lajcause it is cre.itetl after 
the image of the most beautiful, canitself abide in the beautiful 
so long as it {Mtssesses the amount of similarity with its proto- 
tyjie that it receives; and that on thtt ointrary if it recedes in 
any measure from this resitmblance, it is de[)rived of that 
iH'auty in which it was resiclent. but just us we said i]w mind 
{W)ssesst‘8 in itself beauty from similarity with its prototyjxi, 
and like a mirror profits by the image of the form api>earing in 
it; SHI in a similar manner we reastm that natun* also stands 
subject t»» the guitlance and niling of reason, ami profits by its 
Ixauty ami perfectum. It is, as it were, a mirror of a mirror, and 
the material of our personality in which our nature is observed, 
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is governed, and held together by reason. So long as the one 
cleaves to the other the community also of true beauty and 
perfection pervades in right relation all the parts, and transfers 
the lustre of divine grandeur to that connected with it. On the 
other hand, if a sundering of this incorporation with the good 
occurs, or if the higher appears in a subordinate relation to the 
lower, then also the unloveliness of the material abundance by 
nature reveals itself, (for matter is in itself something unformed 
and crude). Thus owing to this formlessness, that beauty of 
nature which adorns it through reason is also destroyed. 
Hence the unloveliness of matter passes over through nature 
to the mind itself, in such a manner that the image of God is 
seen no longer in the impression on the features. For the mind 
now receives the picture of the (divine) perfections as upon 
the back of the mirror, and although it reflects the rays of the 
splendour reflected from the good, it also rubs off the form- 
lessness of matter upon itself. Thus evil originates, the ex- 
istence of which commences with the deprivation of the good. 
But the beautiful is everything that stands in harmonious rela- 
tions with the original good; but everything that stands out- 
side of this relation, and of similarity with it, has no part in the 
beautiful. If now according to the reasom’ng we have 
observed there is only one original good, and if the mind in 
virtue of its creation in the image of the beautiful has itself 
beauty, and if the nature comprised by the mind is as it were 
an image of an image, then it is thereby proved that our 
material principle has persistence and continued support just 
as long as it is guided and kept in order by nature, but that it is 
committed to dissolution and decay if it forsakes that which 
gives it support and persistence, and is torn from its incorpora- 
tion with the beautiful. But this does take place precisely when 
there has been a reversion from nature towards the opposite. 
For there is every necessity that matter robbed of its own form 
must likewise suffer an alteration corresponding to this shape- 
lessness and unloveliness. 

This is nevertheless an incidental explanation which has 
developed from our discussion upon the principal topic at 
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issue. The chief question was, whether the intellect has its 
location in one special part of us, or whether it perva<les all 
parts alike. For the reasoning of those who circum.scri})e the 
mind with local jiarts, and cite as a proof of their a.s.sumption 
the fact that if the membrane of the brain is in an mmatural 
con<iiti<»n tiuuight is impaired, has discUisetl that the power of 
the .stud is in every part of the human org;inisin that is in a 
condition to receive its activity, and similarly becomes inactive 
st» soon as any part loses its natural con<lition. For that reason 
there was necessarily involved in the argument, the propo.sal by 
which we learn that in the iiuman organism the mitKl is regu- 
latetl by CnKl, and through that in turn the material life is 
guitled so long as it remains in the service of nature, but that 
if it turtis asith* fr«>m nature it aLso loses the power of activity, 
derived from the mind. Thus we return again to our point of 
departure, to wdt, that the mind e.’cercises povv('r isi sucli i>arts 
t»f the body as have not lost th<‘ir natural constitution as a 
result of clisease, and remains etTective if they continue in con- 
formity to nature, hut on the contrary is powerless in those 
parts which are incapable of maintaining its activity. 
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13. Let it not then add anything to that whii h it knows 
itself to be, when it is bkhlcn to know itself. For it knows, at 
any rate, that thus is said to itself; namely, t«» itself, that is, and 
that live.s, and that ui:ulcr.stands. Hut a dead body also is. atui 
cattle live; but neither a dead body nor cattle umUrstaad. 
Therefore it so know.s that it so is. and th:tt it so lives, a.s an 
understanding is and lives. When, theref*>re, tor example’s 
sake, the mind tliiiiks itself air, it thinks that air umlersfands; 
it knows.however. that itself understamls, but it does lutt kuiiw 
itself to be air, but otdy thinks .st». Let it separate that wliii h 
it thinks itself; let it tliscern that whiih it knows; let this re- 
main to it, about which not even have they doubted who have 
thought the mind to be this corjwreal thing or that. For cer- 
tainly every mind does not consider itself to Ih- air; but some 
think themselves tire, others the brain, and .some one kind of 
corporeal thing, others another, as I have mentioned before; 
yet all know that they themselves understaiul. and are, and 
live; but they refer understanding to that whiih they urnler- 
stand, hut to he, and to live, to themselves. And no one douhtM. 
either that no one unilerstands who dws not live, or that no one 
lives of whom it is not true that he is; and that therefore by 
consecjucncc that which understamls Isith is and lives; not as a 

* Fmm Dr TriniUtr. Str4iliurg, 1477. KrttriiUrtl iomi Au||u«tinir’> CM CAi 
Trinily, translatcil by Afitiur Wrtt iiiuidito, t-kiinburgh, 1S73. 
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dead body is which does not live, nor as a soul lives which does 
not understand, but in some proper and more excellent manner. 
Further, they know that they will, and they equally know that 
no one can will who is not and who does not live; and they also 
refer that will itself to something which they will with that will. 
They know also that they remember; and they know at the 
same time that nobody could remember, -unless he both was and 
lived; but we refer memory itself also to something, in that we 
remember those things. Therefore the knowledge and science 
of many things are contained in two of these three, memory 
and understanding; but will must be present, that we may en- 
joy or use them. For we enjoy things known, in which things 
themselves the will finds delight for their own sake, and so re- 
poses; but we use those things, which we refer to some other 
thing which we are to enjoy. Neither is the life of man vicious 
and culpable in any other way, than as wrongly using and 
wrongly enjoying. But it is no place here to discuss this. 

14. But since we treat of the nature of the mind, let us 
remove from our consideration all knowledge which is received 
from without, through the senses of the body; and attend more 
carefully to the position which we have laid down, that all 
minds know and are certain concerning themselves. For men 
certainly have doubted whether the power of living, of remem- 
bering, of understanding, of willing, of thinking, of knowing, of 
judging, be of air, or of fire, or of the brain, or of the blood, or 
of atoms, or besides the usual four elements of a fifth kind of 
body, I know not what; or whether the combining or temper- 
ing together of this our flesh itself has power to accomplish 
these things. And one has attempted to establish this, and 
another to establish that. Yet who ever doubts that he him- 
self lives, and remembers, and understands, and wills, and 
thinks, and knows, and judges? Seeing that even if he doubts, 
he lives; if he doubts, he remembers why he doubts; if he 
doubts, he understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he wishes 
to be certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he knows 
that he does not know; if he doubts, he judges that he ought not 
to assent rashly. Whosoever therefore doubts about anything 
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else, ought not to doubt of all these things; which if they were 
not, he would not be able to doubt of anything. 

15. They who think the mind to be either a body or the 
combination or tempering of the body, will have all these things 
to seem to be in a subject, so that the substance is air, or fire, or 
some other corporeal thing, which they think to be the mind; 
but that the understanding is in this corporeal thing as its 
quality, so that this coporeal thing is the subject, but the 
understanding is in the subject, viz. that the mind is the sub- 
ject, which they rule to be a corporeal thing, but the under- 
standing, or any other of those things which we have mentioned 
as certain to us, is in that subject. They also hold nearly the 
same opinion who deny the mind itself to be body, but think it 
to be the combination or tempering together of the body; for 
there is this difference, that the former say that the mind itself 
is the substance, in which the understanding is, as in a subject; 
but the latter say that the mind itself is in a subject, viz. in the 
body, of which it is the combination or tempering together. 
And hence, by consequence, what else can they think, except 
that the understanding also is in the same body as in a subject? 

16. And all these do not perceive that the mind knows itself, 
even when it seeks for itself, as we have already shown. But 
nothing is at all rightly said to be known while, its substance is 
not known. And therefore, when the mind knows itself, it 
knows its own substance; and when it is certain about itself, 
it is certain about its own substance. But it is certain about 
itself, as those things which are said above prove convincingly; 
although it is not at all certain whether itself is air, or fire, or 
some body, or some function of body. Therefore it is not any 
of these. And that whole which is bidden to know itself, belongs 
to this, that it is certain that it is not any of those things of 
which it is uncertain, and is certain that it is that only, which 
only it is certain that it is. For it thinks in this way of fire, 
or air, and whatever else of the body it thinks of. Neither 
can it in any way be brought to pass that it should so think 
that which itself is, as it thinks that which itself is not. Since 
it^thinks all these things through an imaginary phantasy, 
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whether fire, or air, or this or that body, or that part or com- 
bination and tempering together of the body: nor assuredly is 
it siiid to })e all those things, but some one of them. But if 
it wer«' any one of them, it would think this one in a different 
manner from the rest, vix. not through an imaginary phantasy, 
as absent t liings are thought, which either themselves or some of 
like kind have been touched by the bodily sense; but by some 
inward, not feigned, but true presence (for nothing is more 
present to it than itself) ; just as it thinks that itself lives, and 
remembers, and understands, and wills. For it knows these 
things iti itself, and dws not imagine them as though it had 
toiH'hetl thenr by the sense outside itself, as corporeal things are 
ttiiu hed. Ami if it attaches nothing to itself from the thought 
of the.s«‘ tilings, so as to think itself to be something of the kind, 
then whatsoever remains to it from itself, that alone is itself. 

CHAPTER XI. MEMORY, UNDERSTANDING, 
AND WILL 

17. IHri TiN'C aside, then, for a little while all other things, of 
which ilu* miml is certain concerning itself, let us e.specially 
consider and discuss these three memory, understanding, 
will. For we may commotdy discern in these three the charac- 
ter of the abilities of the* young also; since the more tenaciously 
and «-asily a boy remembers, and the more acutely he under- 
stands, and the more anlently he studies, the more praise- 
worthy is he in point of ability. But when the <iuesti<m is aliout 
any one’s learning, then we ask not how solidly ami easily he 
remembers, or how shrewdly he understands; but what it is 
that he remembi*rs, and what it is that he umlerstands. And 
hecaiHe t be mind is regardeil as jiraiseworthy, not only as being 
learned, but also as being good, one gives heed not only to 
what he remembers ami what he umlerst ands, but also to what 
he wishe.s; not how ardently he wishes, but first what it is he 
wishes, and then how greatly he wishes it. For the mind that 
loves e.igerly is then to be praised, when it loves that which 
ought to be loved eagerly. Since, then, we .speak of these three 
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— ability, knowledge, use — the first of those is to he consider* 
under the three heads, of what a man can do in mern<‘ry, ar 
understanding, and will. The second of them is to he ciuisii 
ered in regard to that which any one ha.s in his memor.v and 
his understanding, whither he has attained hy a stialious wi 
But the third, viz. use, lies in the will, which handles tho; 
things that are contained in the memory and uiuierstandm, 
whether it refer them to anything further, or rest satisfied wit 
them as an end. For to use, is to take up something into tl 
power of the will; and to enjoy, is to use with joy, not any long* 
of hope, but of the actual thing. Accordingly, every one wh 
enjoys, uses; for he takes up something into the pt»wer of tf 
will, wherein he also is satisfied as with an end. Hut iu»t ever 
one who uses, enjoys, if he has sought after that, which he tak« 
up into the power of the will, not on account t)f the thing it.se! 
but on account of something else. 

18. Since, then, these three, memory. und«Tstanding, wi! 
are not three lives, but one life; nor three mimis, hut one min* 
it follows certainly that neither are they tliree sidistances, he 
one .substance. Since memory, which is called life, utui mitu 
and substance, is so called in respect to itself; hut it is calle 
memory, relatively to something. And I shouhl say tlie sam 
also of understaruling and of will, since they are called undei 
standing and will relatively to something; luit e.ich i*r r«*spet 
to itself is life, and mind, and essence. And Ijetue tliese thre 
are one, in that they are one life, one mint!, one essence; an' 
whatever else they are severally calkul in respect to tliemselvei 
they are called also together, not pUtrally, !)ut in the singula 
number. But they are three, in that wherein they are mutuall 
referred to each other; and if they were not equal, arul this no 
only each to each, but also each to all, they certainly could no 
mutually contain each other; for not only b each ronf.aijjed b 
each, but also all by each. For I remember that f have mem 
ory, and understanding, and will; and I understand that 
understand, and will, and remember; and I will that i will, am 
remember, and understand; and I rt*meml>er together my whol 
memory, and understanding, and will. For that of my memor 
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which I do not remember, is not in my memory; and nothing is 
so much in the memory as memory itself. Therefore I remem- 
ber the whole memory. Also, whatever I imderstand I know 
that I understand, and I know that I will whatever I will; but 
whatever I know I remember. Therefore I remember the whole 
of my understanding, and the whole of my will. Likewise, when 
I understand these three things, I understand them together as 
whole. For there is none of things intelligible which I do not 
understand, except what I do not know; but what I do not 
know, I neither remember, nor will. Therefore, whatever of 
things intelligible I do not understand, it follows also that I 
neither remember nor will. And whatever of things intelligibie 
I remember and will, it follows that I understand. My will also 
embraces my whole understanding and my whole memory, 
whilst I use the whole that I understand and remember. And, 
therefore, while all are mutually comprehended by each, and as 
wholes, each as a whole is equal to each as a whole, and each as 
a whole at the same time to all as wholes; and these three are 
one, one life, one mind, one essence. 
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QUESTION LXXVI. RATIONALITY THE ESSENTIAL 
FORM IN MAN 

Article j. Are there besides the Rational Soul in Man^ other Souls 
different in Essence ? 

{a) It would appear that beside the rational soul in man 
other souls essentially different exist, to wit, the sensitive and 
nutritive. 

I. For what is perishable does not belong to the same sub- 
stance as what is imperishable. But the rational soul is imper- 
ishable, whereas the other souls, that is, the nutritive and the 
sensitive, are perishable. It is not possible, therefore, that there 
is in man a single essence of a rational, sensitive, and nutritive 
soul. 

II. If it be said that the sensitive soul of man is imperishable 
there is opposed to such a view, the declaration of Aristotle 
(10 Metaphf that what is perishable differs in kind from that 
which is imperishable. But the sensitive soul in the horse, 
lion, and other animals is perishable. If therefore it were 
imperishable in man, then the sensitive soul in man and brute 
would not be of the same kind. Nevertheless that is called 
animal which has a sensitive soul. Animal would therefore not 
be the common genus for man and the other animals. But this 
is incongruous. 

* Freely translated from Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica^ Basil, 1485; 
in his Opera Omnia, Romae, 1889, vol. v. 
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III. Aristotle says ^^the embryo is first animal, and then 
man^' (2 de Gener, c. 3). But this would not be possible if the 
sensitive soul had the same essence as the rational. For the 
animal is thus designated because of its sensitive soul; and 
man is so called because of his rational soul. Consequently there 
is in man no single essence composed of a sensitive and a ra- 
tional soul. 

IV. Aristotle says (8 Metaph) the genus of being is derived 
from the matter, but the difference from the essential form.’^ 
Now rationaliiy which is the specific difference in man is 
derived from the rational soul; but the animal is so called 
because it has a body animated by a sensitive soul. The ra- 
tional soul, therefore, is related to the body animated by the 
sensitive soul, as form is to matter. The rational soul is not, 
therefore, identical in essence with the sensitive soul in man, 
but presupposes the latter as its substrate matter. 

But on the other hand it should be said: we do not admit two 
souls in one and the same man, as Jacobus and the other Syri- 
ans affirm, to wit, an animal soul which animates the body, 
and is mixed with the blood, and a rational soul which ministers 
to the reason; but there is a single soul in man which animates 
the body by its presence, and orders by its own principle of 
reason’^ {lib, de eccl, dogm. c. 15). 

{b) I reply that Plato postulated {Timceus) in one body dif- 
ferent souls, distinguished likewise by their organs, to which he 
attributed diverse vital functions, declaring that there is a 
nutritive faculty in the liver, an appetitive faculty in the heart, 
and a rational faculty in the brain. 

Aristotle refutes (2 deAnima^ c. 2) this view so far as it con- 
cerns those powers of the soul which in their activities employ 
bodily organs. His reason is that in case of those animals which 
though cut in two still live, the different operations of the soul 
in any one part are still found, such as feeling and desire. But 
this would not be the case if diverse principles of psychical 
activities, differing essentially from one another, were ascribed 
to the different parts of the body. But with regard to the 
rational soul he appears to have left it an open question, 
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whether it is separatetl from the otlier jxiwers of the s»nil only 
by virtue of reason, or also in kH"ition. 

The opinion of Plato would indeetl he jusl!!k*i!. if »me sup- 
posed the si>ul were imittHi to the IhhIv not as form, hut as 
moving principle, as Plato assumetl. Fi»r in that ca^e no- 
thing incongruous results, if the siinu* niol»i!e tdiject be iisoved 
by (litTerent moving forces, esiiecially in its tlitferent sul*- 
ordinate parts. 

But if we assume that the soul is unitetl to the fnitly as its 
form, it is then wholly impo.ssible that several siiuls, tlidoring 
essentially from one another, shouhl ha\e esistiuice in a single 
body. This can lie clearly shown in thri*<« ways. 

1. The animal would not have unify «if being in which there 
were several stmls. Nothing ha.s .sitJiplv unity, save througfi 
form alone, by which a thing has its being. For from the san-.e 
form that a thing derives entity, it derives unit v ; and therefore 
avhat are designated by different fonns are not singU' one. a=« 
for instance a white man. If therefore man wer*- a living being 
by virtue of some one f*trm. that is the veget.oive s<.iil; animal 
by virtue of another form, the simsitive s*«ul; and were a think 
ing being by \ irtue of another form, the rational .oiil, he woul-1 
not then 1» singly one. Thus Aristtitle also argues is \t<t4ph . 
as against Plato, that if there were one hiea of an anitu.d, and 
another of a hijMsi. there would he no single entity of a biped 
animal, Accordingly he asks (1 </e .dw/rMub in an swer to those 
who assume riitTerent souls in the s^une liotly, what then holds 
together these tliverse souls, that is, what makes a unity of 
them. It is not ixjssible to say that they are nuule indeed into 
a unity through the bwly; fur the iuiul contains the l»ody and 
makes it to he one, rather than the reverse. 

2 . Thisapjwars im{H>ssibie by the mode of |>retlieation. F‘'r 
the attributes which embaiy different f»»rins in the same thing 
are preditahle of oneanolher, either accidentally . or re» ipnsally 
If these forms have no relation to one another, as if .»«»• were t * 
say that what is white may also be sweet, then the altrihuSe 
does not dejHmd on the substame itself, but .ariHc-s from other 
causes, since it is not in the eisence of while to be sweet. Ur, if 
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the attributes are naturally related they will be predicated 
per st\ according to the second definition of per se, because the 
subject then appears in the definition of the predicate. Thus I 
can ssiy, the .surface must precede the colour, if the surface of the 
ImkIv is ct)k)ureci, for the existence of a surface must precede the 
concept of colour. Man is therefore owing to certain forms said 
tcf be iitxanimal, and to other forms a man. The affirmation ‘man 
is an animal,’ therefore, must be either purely ’accidental/ 
or, one of the semis must precede the other. But the former 
.statement is manifestly false, because animal is predicated of 
man per se, and not per accidens; and the latter is untrue, be- 
cause man is not contained in the definition of animal, but the 
reverse. It therefore follows, that there can only be one and the 
same form from which it results, both that man is animal, and 
that ho is also man. If it were otherwise man would not be 
wliat is designated hy animal, since the necessary attribute for 
aninuil would he predicated only accidentally of man. 

3. Again this appears impossible because of the fact, that one 
activity of tlie soul inhibits another, if it be ver>' intense. This 
would by no mcaas happen unless the principle of action in 
man were in essence one. It follows, therefore, that there is only 
tme soul us to number in man, which must be deemed at the 
stime titju? nutritive, sensitive, and rational. 

How this can happen may easily be understood by anyone 
who pays heed to the differences of .species and of forms. For 
the fonns and siK'cics of things differ from one another, in that 
one is more or less perfect than another. Thus plants are more 
IK*rfect than inanimate objects; animals again rank above 
plants; and man in turn rises above the beasts. And among the 
intlividuals of the same class there are also varying degrees of 
perfection. For this reason Aristotle compares (8 Metaph.) the 
fonns (if species to numbers, which differ in type according as a 
unit is added or subtracted. And he compares (2 de Animd) the 
different souls to figures in which one contains another, and yet 
exceetb it. In like manner the rational soul contains within its 
powers, l)tjth what belongs to the sensitive soul of the brutes, and 
likewise to the nutritive soul of the plant. The surface, therefore, 
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which has the fijrure of a {wntagon, a!si> is nut by one figure in it 
a square, and by another a pentagtin; for in that ease the square 
would be superfluous, since it is containeti in the in-ntagon. 
Thus Socrate.s also is not by virtue of one s«ntl a man, and by 
virtue of another an animal ; but he is both, thniugii one ami the 
same soul. 

(c) I. The sensitive soul is imfH'ri.shahk*, not lu'eanse of its 
sensitive nature, but Ix'cause it juisse-sses rationality. If the stml 
be thus cafiabie only of being .sensitive, it is {lerishahle; but if it 
hasw-ith the sensitive nature also ratittnality. it is iinperisluibSe. 
For though the sensitive does not impart ineorru{»libility. 
nevertheless it is imfwssible to rlissoeiate ineorruptiliility from 
the rational. 

II. Forms do not belong to sper ies and to genus, hut the 
composites. Man however i.s mortal, as are all other animals. 
The tlillcrence therefore iietween the peri diahie ami imperish 
able, which proceetls fnun the forms, tloes tiot cause man t.> 
differ in genus from the other animals. 

III. The embryo has at tir.st only a sensitive soul. If this he 
suftersctled, it receives a more jierfect one. which is btth .sensi’ 
tiveand rational.* 

IV. One should not apply different kinds »>f reasoning or 
logical deduction, which are invtdved in methml s tff t ugnitiuti. 
to determine diversity in natural tibject. For in re.r-aming it is 
pos.Hiblc to apprehend unv ami the same thing in tlifferrnt w.u s. 
Hence, sinw the rational soul contains in its |».wers everything 
that behmp to the sensitive soul, and als<t Siimeihing more; the 
rca»m tot) can distinguish from itself, what {>rf taint to the 
ptiwers of the sensitive soul, and regan! it as ssmtething in 
complete and material. .Moreover, liecause it limls this im om- 
pletcness to la* something common to man and toother aitim.i!s, 
it foraiulates therefrom the nature of the gemis. Hut fh.»t in 
which the rational soul <*,trmls ami surpasses the sensitive 
soul, it regards as the forming and iH*rfei ting primipie which 
differentiates the Ijcing of man. 

‘ Tho {« m«ife tu!!)* drvr?o|«r4 t»y TbufSu* io t- HM-.i. 

Art. 3 «f ilir S»mm4 
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QUESTION LXXVI, THE RELATION OF SOUL 
AND BODY 

Article VI. Is the Soul united to the Body without any further 
Intermediation ? 

{a) It would appear that the rational soul is united to the 
body by the intermediation of certain special properties. For: 

I. Every form exists in matter suited and adjusted to it. But 
such preadjustment to the form is effected by certain accidents. 
Hence some accidental properties must be thought present 
in matter before the entrance of the soul as substantial form. 

II. Different forms of one and the same species are adapted 
to different parts of matter. But different parts presuppose the 
apportioning of measurable quantities. Therefore one cannot 
assume such apportioning of matter before the entrance of sub- 
stantial forms, of which many unite in one species. 

III. The spiritual effects the body through its operating 
activity. But the activity of the soul is its intellectual power. 
Therefore the soul is united to the body by means of its intel- 
lectual power, which is so to speak an accidental property. 

But on the other hand it should be said: Every such property 
exists posterior to substance, and thus presupposes both time 
and reason (7 Metaph.), Therefore the accidental form cannot 
be thought as existing in the matter before the soul is there 
as substantial form. 

(&) I answer: if the soul were only the mover of the body, 
nothing need be said against this view. On the contrary, it 
would be necessary to assume that particular properties in- 
termediate between soul and body; namely, upon the part of the 
soul the ability to move the body, and upon the part of the 
body, its moveability. 

But since the rational soul is the substantial form of the 
body, it is impossible that there should be any accidental inter-^' 
mediation between the soul and body, or between any sub- 
stantial form and its matter. Since matter is potentially dis- 
posed in a certain order for all actualities, that which in point 
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of simplicity is first in actualities is first in matter. But the first 
of all actualities is being. It is iinjuK'^sible, Iherefure. ti* cnnceive 
a substance as either cold, or to have si/,e. before it has actual 
existence. But everything has actual e.xi.stence in virtue of its 
substantial fonn, 'rherefore, it is imihissible that there should 
be any preparatory aeeidental quality in the matter before the 
substantial form: and consequently nothing in the IkkIj- before 
the soul. 

(c) 'lb the first position we must say, as is clear from the 
previous discussion, that a form of more jierfect jjowers com> 
prises whatever inferior forms there are. I'herefore one .md the 
same existing form jH'rfeets its matter in different gratles of 
perfection. It is tuie and the same es.sentia! form by whi« h man 
has being, jK»ssesses liiniy. is living, i.s animal, ami is man. It 
is now apparent, that certain peculiar properties corresjMind to 
ever}’ one of these ditferent kinds of actuality, Hence at m.ittcr 
is conceived as fieri ei ted in being before it can !«e aiijnehrnded 
as corjKireal, so tlie pn'iierties which accompany luiug .ire 
conceived liefore their incorjioration. So too adju .tmenU of 
matter are couceivetl before tlie form, not as if thise were 
present in actual iK’ing, but because they atiomp.iny its 
activities. 

II. The kinds of magnitutie which are the nnesciry f>ro{>er 
ties of niateriality.correqhind to those whit h Iteltjng in gener.tl to 
matter. Matter, therefore, ran Iw viewrtl as alre.idv » t.rp>.iea!, 
and of various magnitudes, and yet be reg.iole.! .c* different in 
its various parts; and theretbre as cafiable of ret riving .1 mrthrr 
degree of fK-rfectitm in its diverse fs»rins. I’V»r th»>ugh it ic.dttas s 
one and the sate.r form in its essent e, through which the ditirr 
ent degri’esof frerfection are attribiitetl t<» matter, still naston 
makes distinctions in these fierfec tioiis 

IH. The sjnritual substance that is unitetl to the b«t} 
merely as its motive for«;e. is united to it by its fi»»trnts.d and 
actual jmwers. But the intellective soul is united t»i the bmiy, 
as form in its absolute essence. It Imwever regulates the baiy 
by its jKitcntia! and actual |wwcrsi. 
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QUESTION LXXXIL THE SUPERIORITY OF 
REASON TO WILL 

Article III, Is the Nature of Reason superior to that of Will ? 

(a) This appears not to be the case. For: 

I. The final cause or the good is the object of the will. But 
the final cause is the first and highest of causes. The will, there- 
fore, is the first and highest of the faculties. 

II. Natural objects ascend from the imperfect to the perfect. 
Thus also in the faculties of the soul, the order of progress is from 
the senses to the reason, which is superior. But the natural pro- 
cess is from an act of mind to an act of will. The will is there- 
fore superior to and more perfect than the intellect. 

III. States of mind correspond to their potencies. But love 
which is a state of mind achieved by the will stands as the 
highest virtue. For it is written : Though I know all mysteries 
and have all faith but have not love I am nothing.’^ i Cor. 13, 
V. 2. The will is therefore a higher potency than the intellect. 

On the other hand, Aristotle gives (10 Ethics^ 7) the first 
place among the faculties to reason. 

I. I answer, the rank of a faculty in relation to others can 
be viewed: (i) in accordance to the nature possessed by each 
absolutely; and (2) in accordance to a certain aspect only 
relatively. 

If the first view be considered, it is self-evident that the 
reason is superior to the will. For the nature of a faculty is 
judged according to its objects. Now the object of the reason 
is more simple, absolute, and less conditioned, than that of 
the will. For the object of the reason is the very idea of de- 
sirable good. The will however is directed towards a desirable 
good, the idea of which is in the reason. Now the more simple, 
the less conditioned, and the more detached from particulars, 
anything is, so much the higher does it stand in the rank and 
the value of its being. The faculty of reason is, therefore, in 
its nature more noble, and more sublime, than that of the will. 

Relatively, however, and in comparison with something else, 
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it may chance at times that the will stands higher than the 
intellect. This is true because the object of the will may belong 
to a higher type of being than the object of the reason. Thus I 
could say that hearing is superior to sight, because the object 
from which the object proceeds is more noble than that which 
has the color, although color in itself may stand higher and be 
purer than sound. In a similar manner, the action of the intel- 
lect consists in this, that the nature of the thing known is com- 
prehended by the knower; but the action of the will is con- 
summated in the will’s inclining to the object as it is in itself, 
whatever its nature may be. For this reason, Aristotle says, 
'^good and evil which are the objects of the will belong to 
things; true and false which are objects of the intellect belong 
to the mind” (6 Metapk). When, therefore, the actual being in 
which the good exists as object of reason, is superior to the soul 
itself in which its nature is comprehended, then in comparison 
to such an object, the will is superior to the reason. But if the 
desired object is lower than the soul, then the reason in com- 
parison to such an object is superior to the will. It is, there- 
fore, better to love God, than merely to know God; and, con- 
versely, it is better only to know corporeal things, than to 
love them. Nevertheless absolutely, reason is superior to will. 

(c) II. Whatever is earlier in time or origin is the more 
imperfect. For in one and the same thing, the potency pre- 
cedes activity. At first there is the imperfect, later the per- 
fected. But that which is before absolutely, and according to 
the order of nature, is the more perfect. Thus the activity is 
earlier than the potency. And in like manner, the reason 
precedes the will, as the moving force precedes that which is 
moved, and as activity precedes the affected. For in so far as 
the good is conceived by the reason, it moves the will. 

III. Through love we cleave to God, who is transcendently 
raised above the soul. For that reason, the will is in this in- 
stance superior to the reason. 
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HUMAN NATURE* 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The true and perspicuous explication of the elements of 
laws natural and politic (which is my present scope) dependeth 
upon the knowledge of what is human nature, what is body politic, 
and what it is we call a law; concerning which points, as the writ- 
ings of men from antiquity downwards have still increased, so 
also have the doubts and controversies concerning the same: and 
seeing that true knowledge begetteth not doubt nor controversy, 
but knowledge, it is manifest from the present controversies, 
that they, which have heretofore written thereof, have not well 
understood their own subject. 

2. Harm I can do none, though I err no less than they; for I 
shall leave men but as they are, in doubt and dispute: but, in- 
tending not to take any principle upon trust, but only to put 
men in mind of what they know already, or may know by their 
own experience, I hope to err the less; and when I do, it must 
proceed from too hasty concluding, which I will endeavour as 
much as I can to avoid. 

3 . On the other side, if reasoning aright win not consent, which 
may very easily happen, from them that being confident of 
their own knowledge weigh not what is said, the fault is not 
mine, but theirs; for as it is my part to shew my reasons, so it is 
theirs to bring attention. 

4. Man’s nature is the sum of his natural faculties and powers, 
as the faculties of nutrition, motion, generation, sense, reason, 

• Humane NaturCy or the fundamental elements of policie. London, 1651. Re- 
printed here from Hobbes’ English Works, collected and edited by Sir William 
Molesworth, London, 1839, vol. iv. 
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These {lowers we du unanimously call ths'.ur.il, am! are con- 
tained in the definition of man. umler these words, a« 5 »;.{/und 
rational. 

5. According to the two prinei{».i! parts of man, I dividi- his 
faculties into two sorts, facultie.s of the hJy. aiui lat isitu--. nf the 
mind. 

6 . Since the minute and distinct .iiiatomy nl the i>f 

the body is nothing necessary to the {Wesent I will iudy 

sum them up in these three hcatls. {»*vver nuiritin-, |H>wcr mo- 
tive, and [lower gfnmttiiT. 

7. Of the [lowers of the mind there he twu si<rt.s, 
imaglnalke, Gt (omt-pthY, and rnolii t: and tir .t of 

For the understanding of what I mean hy the [ntwer 
ike, we must remember and acknow ledge that there he in uar 
minds continually certain images or loiuejifimi i •>[ tin- things 
without us. insomuch that if a man c«>ii!d Iw aiiie. and .til the 
rest of the vvorltl annihilated, he dnosld iirvetthe’e t. ret.un the 
iniagc thereof, aiul .ill those things whs. h hr h.td !iei*»sr i»-« n i ? 
perceived in if.every mie hy his own e\|»en* i)t «• kn-fiving that 
thtiubsenn' i\x ilistnh lion oi thingiom e iiss.tgioed d ah n<>t » ause 
tlw nlm'itee uT tifslnit tion of the imitginittnH n reli Mu •. sw 'serv 
and n’presfntations of the tjualities of the thing w ithout 1 1 tliat 
we call our imagimUHm, tdraH. H«i,*st e ».*■ I,- «!»•.; lo/.v i jf 

tliem; ami the /.n uU\> or [wiwer hy w hi* h we ate » .i|>.ihlr «,in h 
knowledge, is Ih.it f here call s ognitive pm-rr , ».( »*>«. e/<t{ e, ib* 
{wwer of knowing or conceiving. 

CHAPTER li. THE .SKXSE AXt* HX M.HX 
DECEPTtoX 

X. ffavtS'i; declaretl what I ine.iti hy the word ior„epht.m. 
and other words e«|i!iva!ent therrunt**, f «i>ttsr t«» the t ■:><!%*< P’ 
tioHS tliertiselves, to shew their dtffrrrntri, thrif e.mre;, 4*.,j 
the manner 0/ (he prmimiim, s«> far as n nr .■ .1,1 s) f n this 
place. 

2. Originally .^il cmteplims jir««»"rd ffof« the a« tt»«s ,J. iHr 
thing itself, whereof it is the coneej»lh>n {i*>w when the ,t*-Siwn is 
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present, the conception it produceth is also called sense; and the 
thing by whose action the same is produced, is called the object 
of the sense, 

3. By our several organs we have several conceptions of sev- 
eral qualities in the objects ; for by sight we have a conception or 
image composed of colour and figure, which is all the notice and 
knowledge the object imparteth to us of its nature by the eye. 
By hearing we have a conception called sound, which is all the 
knowledge we have of the quality of the object from the ear. 
And so the rest of the senses are also conceptions of several 
qualities, or natures of their objects. 

4. Because the image in vision consisting of colour and shape 
is the knowledge we have of the qualities of the object of that 
sense; it is no hard matter for a man to fall into this opinion, 
that the same colour and shape are the very qualities themselves; 
and for the same cause, that sound and noise are the qualities of 
the hell, or of the air. And this opinion hath been so long re- 
ceived, that the contrary must needs appear a great paradox; 
and yet the introduction of species visible and intelligible (which 
is necessary for the maintenance of that opinion) passing to and 
fro from the object, is vuorse than any paradox, as being a plain 
impossibility. I shall therefore endeavour to make plain these 
points: 

That the subject wherein colour and image are inherent, is 
not the object or thing seen. 

That there is nothing without us (really) which we call an 
image or colour. 

That the said image or colour is but an apparition imto us 
of the motion, agitation, or alteration, which the object work- 
eth in the brain, or spirits, or some internal substance of the 
head. 

That as in vision, so also in conceptions that arise from the 
other senses, the subject of their inherence is not the object, but 
“'‘he sentient. 

‘ 5. Every man hath so much experience as to have seen the 

sun and the other visible objects by reflection in the water and 
glasses; and this alone is sufficient for this conclusion, that col- 
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our and image may bt' there where the Mug seen is ml. But 
because it may be said that nutwithstamlin^ the image in the 
water be not in the oijject. but a thing merely phtttitaslsi,t!, y«’t 
there may beiWear really in the thing it.sell'; I will urge t'urther 
this ex{)erience, that tlivers times men see »lirei'tty the s,me 
object double, as iuo eanJies ftir me, which may hajjjien frunt 
distemper, or otherwise without dislemjHT if a man will, the 
organs being either in their right tem|H'r. t»r taiuaily distem- 
pered: the (ohmrs anti figures in two sut h images of the sante 
thing canml be iiihereni therein, tecause the thing seen i ,tnnut 
be in heo places. 

One of these images therefore is «»»/ inherent i»t the object : 
but seeing the organs of the sight are then in equal temper 
or distemjHT, the one tif them is n«» iimre inherent than the 
other; iitid consequently nedAer of them both are in thetibject; 
which is the tirst prtqHisition, mentioned in the pmetient 
number. 

6 . Secontlly. that the image »if any thing l>v renV,i;.<« in a 
glass or water or the like, is »ol any thing in or behind the s'!,ihs, 
or in or under the water, every man may grata t>» hitti-«'!f , »hi« h 
is theseomd jiro|tusifit»n. 

7. For the thirti, we are to consider, first that ii|t«»n every 
great agilatiim i>r<>tK» «on»« of theFram his jj lutjqw-neth loun 4 
Stroke, es[Hci.dlv if the stroke he uj»on the eye? wlsifeby the 
optic nerve stjrtVref Is atty great violem e, there appearrlk t.rjVire 
the ev« a cert.iin light, which light is mdhtng wtllwui, but an 
apparition itniy, ail that is real lieitjg the »otu ussjon ur tnou.in 
of the parts of that nerve; from which esperirme wr maycun 
elude, that apparitmt 0/ light is reallv nothing but nteltmi witliin 
If therefore from lund bthlies there can hr derive*} mulipn, in a, 
to affect theo|itic nerve in such manner as is pr»»|« f thi f< unt.>, 
there will follow an image td light H*«mewherr in that iinr by 
which the motion was last derived la the eye, that i i l«> say, in 
the olqVrt, if we !o*»k directly on it, and in the glass or watrr , 
w'hcn we look ujron it in the line of retleiiion, whit h in rifr . r. 
is the third proswsitkin ; namely, that image and »«b»uf i t by» 
an apparition to us of that motion, agitation, »»r alleration 
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whicli the object worketh in the brain or spirits, or some internal 
substance in the head. 

8. But that Jrom all lucid ^ shining and illuminate bodies 
there is a motion produced to the eye, and, through the eye, to 
the optic nerve, and so into the brain, by which that apparition 
of light or colour is affected, is not hard to prove. And first, it is 
evident that the fire, the only lucid body here upon earth, 
worketh by motion equally every way; insomuch as the motion 
thereof stopped or inclosed, it is presently extinguished, and no 
more fire. And further, that that motion, whereby the fire work- 
eth, is dilation, and contraction of itself alternately, commonly 
called scintillation or glowing, is manifest also by experience. 
From sMckmotion in the fire must needs arise a rejection or cast- 
ing from itself of that part of the medium which is contiguous 
to it, whereby that part also rejecteth the next, and so success- 
ively one part beateth back another to the very eye; and in the 
same manner the exterior part of the eye presseth the interior, 
(the laws of refraction still observed). Now the interior coat of 
the eye is nothing else but a piece of the optic nerve ; and there- 
fore the motion is still continued thereby into the brain, and by 
resistance or reaction of the brain, is also a rebound into the optic 
nerve again; which we not conceiving as motion or rebound from 
within, do think it is without, and call it light; as hath been al- 
ready shewed by the experience of a stroke. We have no reason 
to doubt, that the fountain of light, the sun, worketh by any 
other ways than the fire, at least in this matter. And thus all 
vision hath its original from such motion as is here described: 
for where there is no light, there is no sight; and therefore colour 
also must be the same thing with light, as being the effect of the 
lucid bodies : their difference being only this, that when the light 
cometh directly from the fountain to the eye, or indirectly by 
reflection from clean and polite bodies, and such as have not any 
particular motion internal to alter it, we call it light; but when it 
cometh to the eye by reflection from uneven, rough, and coarse 
bodies, or such as are affected with internal motion of their own 
that may alter it, then we call it colour; colour and light differ- 
ing only in this, that the one is pure, and the other perturbed 
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light. By that which hath bwn said. m>t uidy the truth of th 
third proposition, but also the whole manner of producing ligh 
and colour, is apparent. 

9. As colour is not inherent in theohjeet, hut an effert thereo 
upon us, cau.swi by such nu>tiun in the object, as hath heei 
described: so neither is soaitd in the thing we hear, hut in our 
selves. One manifest sign there«»f is. that as a rn.tn m.iy ste, 
also he may hear thtiNe or treble, by nmlti|>licatt»»n of eelmi 
which echow are .sounds as well a.s the original ; and ml b-ittg ii 
one and the same Ifhee. cannot be inhtrent in the IhhIv tha 
maketh them. Nothing can make any thing which is not in jt 
seif: the clapper hath no smmd in it, hut matlmt. and nsaketl 
motion in the internal p.irt.s of the hell; so the Ml hath motion 
and not sound, that imiiarteth mathm to the air: and tlie at 
hath motion, but not sound; the air im|».irft th motion by ih 
earandwm’Cimto thef>r,ji».'and the brain hath juofi»>n hut no 
.sound; from the/‘r*j/ri, it reboumleth ha< k into the nervrsoMi 
iviird, an<i thence it beconielh an appartSiim u-ilhtmS, whi» h w 
call stuinil. And to prui-eed to the rest of the censer, it is appir 
ent enough, that the smell anil taste of the same trtin:% ar«* m>! tb 
same to etery man: and therefore are not in the ihissg smelt i» 
iasletl, but in thenu-n. So likewise the heat wr feel lr.>m the tir 
is manifestly in us, and is tpiite difleretil from the h* ;tt whi> h i 
in ihe fire: for mir he;tt is pleasure or pairt, according as it i 
great or moderate; hut in the eaal there is no su« h thing, Hy ihi 
the fourth and hast projrosition is proved, th. that as in vision 
so also in ronreptiotjs that arisir from ,>tlm senses, the sufijrt 
of their inherence is not in the ohjeet, hut in the sentient, 

10. And from hence also it followeth, that u-haisar^er aeei 

dcHfi or qualities our senses make us think there he in the tetfria 
they l)e mt there, hut are seeming and appatiSums only; ih 
things that re.’dly are in the world svithout ns, are those miHim 
by which thesi* seetnings are r aiiwd. And this is the great Jeeep 
lion of sense, which also is to l»e hy sense t arm led: f« ir as sms 
telleth me, when I see Jireeily, that the colour sre tnelh to be h 
the object ; so al» semse telleth me, when I *ee hy Iwn, wha 

colour is not in the object. 
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CHAPTER HI. IMAGINATION AND DREAMS 

1. As standing water put into motion by the stroke of a 
shmt\ or l)!ust of wind, doth not presently give over moving as 
soon us the wind ceaseth, or the stone settleth; so neither doth 
the ejjtxt cease winch the object hath wrought upon the brain, 
so sotni as ever by turning aside of the organs the object ceaseth 
to work: that is to say, though the sense be past, the image or 
comeplion remaineth; but more obscure while we are awake, be- 
cause some object or other continually plieth and soliciteth our 
eyes, and ears, keeping the mind in a stronger motion, whereby 
the weaker doth not easily appear. And this obscure concep- 
tion is that we call phantasy, or imagination: imagination being, 
to deliiu' it, conception remaining, and by little and little decay- 
ing from after and the act of sense. 

2. But when present sense is not, as in sleep, there the images 
remaining after sense, when there be many, as in dreams, are 
not ohseure, hut strong and clear, as in sense itself. The reason is, 
that which ohscurerl and made the conceptions weak, namely 
sense, and pn-sent operation of the object, is removed: for sleep 
is the privation of the act of sense, (the power remaining) and 
(Iream.K are the imagination of them that sleep. , 

3. 'Fhe causes <if dream.s, if they be natural, arc the actions or 
viok‘nc(‘ of the inward parts of a man upon his brain, by which 
the passages of .sen.se by sleep benumbed, are restored to their 
motion. 'I'lu* signs by which this appeareth to be so, are the 
differences of dreams (old men commonly dream oftener, and 
have their dreams more painful than young) proceeding from 
the different accidents of man’s body, as dreams of lust, as 
dreams of anger, according as the heart, or other parts within, 
work more or less upon the brain, by more or less heat; so also 
the descents of different sorts of phlegm maketh us a dream of 
different tastes of meats and drinks; and I believe there is a 
reciprocation of motion from the brain to the vital parts, and 
back from the vital parts to the brain; whereby not only imagin- 
ation begetteth motion in those parts ; but also motion in those 
parts begetteth imagination like to that by which it was begot- 
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ten. If this be true, and that sad imaginations nourish the 
spleen, then we see also a cause, why a strong spleen recipro- 
cally cdMstih fearful dreams, and why the effects of lascivious- 
ness may in a dream produce the image of some person that had 
caused them. Another sign that dreams are caused by the action 
of the inward parts, is the disorder and casual consequence of 
one conception or image to another: for when we are waking, 
the antecedent thought or conception introduceth, and is cause 
of the consequent, as the water followeth a man’s finger upon a 
dry and level table; but in dreams there is commonly no coher- 
ence, and when there is, it is by chance, which must needs pro- 
ceed from this, that the brain in dreams is not restored to its 
motion in every part alike; whereby it cometh to pass, that our 
thoughts appear like the stars between the flying clouds, not in 
the order which a man would choose to observe them, but as the 
uncertain flight of broken clouds permits. 

4. As when the water, or any liquid thing moved at once by 
divers movements, receiveth one motion compounded of them 
all; so also the brain or spirit therein, having been stirred by 
divers objects, composeth an imagination of divers conceptions 
that appeared single to the sense. As for example, the sense 
sheweth at one time the figure of a mountain, and at another 
time the colour of gold; but the imagination afterwards hath 
them both at once in a golden mountain. From the same cause 
it is, there appear unto us castles in the air, chimeras, and other 
monsters which are not in rerum naiura, but have been conceived 
by the sense in pieces at several times. And this composition is 
that which we commonly call fiction of the mind. 

5. There is yet another kind of imagination, which for clear- 
ness contendeth with sense, as well as a dream; and that is, when 
the action of sense hath been long or vehement: and the experi- 
ence thereof is more frequent in the sense of seeing, than the 
rest. An example whereof is, the image remaining before the 
eye after looking upon the sun. Also, those little images that 
appear before the eyes in the dark (whereof I think every man 
hath experience, but they most of all, who are timorous or 
superstitious) are examples of the same. And these, for distinc- 
tion-sake, may be called phantasms. 
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6. By the sctiscs, which are numbered according to the or- 
gans to hv jivc, wc take notice (as hath been said already) of the 
objects icithout us; and that notice is our conception thereof: but 
we take nolke also some way or other of our conceptions: for when 
the conception of the same thing cometh again, we take notice 
that it is again; that is to say, that we have had the same con- 
ception before; which is as much as to imagine a thing past; 
which is impossible to the sense, which is only of things present. 
This therefore may he accounted a sixth sense, but internal, (not 
external, as the rest) and is commonly called remembrance. 

7. lH>r the manner by which we take notice of a conception 
past, we are to remember, that in the definition of imagination, 
it is saitl to be a conception by little and little decaying, or growing 
more obscure. An obscure conception is that which representeth 
the liitolc object together, but none of the smaller parts by them- 
selves; and as more ox fewer parts be represented, so is the con- 
ception or representation said to be more or less clear. Seeing 
then the conception, which when it was first produced by sense, 
was clear, aiul represented the parts of the object distinctly; and 
when it cometh again is obscure, we find missing somewhat that 
we expecteil ; by wliich w'c judge it past and decayed. For exam- 
ple, a man that is firesent in a foreign city, seeth not only whole 
streets, but can also distinguish particular houses, and parts of 
houses: but departed thence, he cannot distinguish them so 
particularly in his mind as he did, some hotise or turning escap- 
ing him ; yet is this to remember; when afterwards there escape 
him more jiarticulars, this is also to remember, but«ei so well. In 
process of time, the image of the city returneth but as a mass of 
building only, which is almost to have forgotten it. Seeing then 
remembrance is more or less, as we find more or less obscurity, 
why may not we well think remembrance to be nothing else but 
the missing of parts, which every man expecteth should succeed 
after they have a conception of the whole? To see at a great 
distance of place, and to remember at a great distance of time, 
is to have like conceptions of the thing: for there wanteth dis- 
tinction of parts in both; the one conception being weak by 
operation at distance, the other by decay. 
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8. And from this that hath been said, there followeth, that a 
man can never know he dreameth; he may dream he douUeih, 
whether it be a dream or no : but the clearness of the imagina- 
tion representeth every thing with as many parts as doth sense 
itself, and consequently, he can take notice of nothing but as 
present; whereas to think he dreameth, is to think those his con- 
ceptions, that is to say dreams, obscurer than they were in the 
sense; so that he must think them both as clear, and not as 
clear as sense; which is impossible. 

9. From the same ground it proceedeth, that men wonder not 
in their dreams at place and persons, as they would do waking: 
for waking, a man would think it strange to be in a place where 
he never was before, and remember nothing of how he came 
there; but in a dream, there cometh little of that kind into con- 
sideration. The clearness of conception in a dream, taketh away 
distrust, unless the strangeness be excessive, as to think himself 
fallen from on high without hurt, and then most commonly he 
waketh. 

10. Nor is it impossible for a man to be so far deceived, as 
when his dream is past, to think it real: for if he dream of such 
things as are ordinarily in his mind, and in such order as he 
useth to do waking, and withal that he laid him down to sleep 
in the place where he findeth himself when he awaketh; all 
which may happen: I know no tcpirrjpLov ox mzxk by which he 
can discern whether it were a dream or not, and therefore do 
the less wonder to hear a man sometimes to tell his dream for a 
truth, or to take it for a vision. 

CHAPTER IV. THOUGHT 

I. The succession of conceptions in the mind, series or conse- 
quence of one after another, may be casual and incoherent, as in 
dreams for the most part; and it may be orderly, as when the 
former thought introduceth the latter; and this is discourse of 
the mind. But because the word discourse is commonly taken 
for the coherence and consequence of words, I will, to avoid 
equivocation, call it discursion. 
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2. The cause of the coherence or consequence of one concep- 
tion to another, is their first coherence or consequence at that 
time when they are produced by sense : as for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together; from St. Peter to a stone ^ for the same cause; from 
stone to foundation see them together; and for the 
same cause, from foundation to church, and from church to 
people, and from people to tumult: and according to this exam- 
ple, the mind may run almost from anything to anything. But 
as in the sense the conception of cause and effect may succeed 
one another ; so may they after sense in the imagination: and for 
the most part they do so; the cause whereof is the appetite of 
them, who, having a conception of the end, have next unto it a 
conception of the next means to that end: as, when a man, from 
a thought of honour to which he hath an appetite, cometh to the 
thought of wisdom, which is the next means thereunto; and 
from thence to the thought of study, which is the next means to 
wisdom. 

3. To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are of the other kind divers sorts: as 
first, in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions, 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are; a man cast- 
eth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small thing 
lost; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting; and the 
ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a beginning arbitrary. 

4. Another sort of discursion is, when the appetite giveth a 
man his beginning, as in the example before, where honour to 
which a man hath appetite, maketh him think upon the next 
means of attaining it, and that again of the next, &c. And this 
the Latins call sagacitas, and we may call hunting or tracing, 
as dogs trace beasts by the smell, and men hunt them by 
their footsteps; or as men hunt after riches, place, or know- 
ledge. 

5. There is yet another kind of discursion beginning with the 
appetite to recover something lost, proceeding from the present 
backward, from thought of the place where we miss at, to the 
thought of the place from whence we came last; and from the 
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thought of that, to the thought of a place hehrf. till we have in 
our mind some place, wherein we h;ui the tlu’ng we fui^s: iuid 
this is called reminssfmee. 

6 . The remembrance of succession of one thing to atuither, 
that is, of what was anitredenl, atul what ciwsrtpicw/, ami wluit 
concomitant, is called an expmmenl; whether tfie same he math 
by us voluntarily, as when a man jnitteth any thing into the tire, 
to sec what elTect the tire will pnxlHce njxin it: t»r wot iiia«le by 
us, as when we remember a fair nttwning after a red ev ening. 
To have had mixnyexf>erimmts, is that we call expermue, which 
is nothing else but remembranee of what antecwlents have lieen 
followed by what consetpients. 

7. No man can have in his mim! a. conception t»f the 

for the future is not yel: but of our e«mceptiuns of the fast, w« 
make a future; or rather, call past, future relatively . Tlui i after 
a man hath been accustomed to see like attteiedenls foiltnved 
by like consequents, whenswver he seeth the like « nme to pass 
to any thing he had seen iH-fore. he looks there •.fuas!,! fiiHow 
it the same that followed then: as for example, brt.os le a man 
hath often seen otTences followed by pijni-«hiiirnt, wtirti hi" 
seeth an otfence in present, he thinketh piinishtumt t.> he tam 
sequent thereunto; but consequent unto that wht^ h is prewat, 
men eull future*; and tiuis we make remembnmee to b«- the pre 
vision of things to cttnse, or expeeMum or presutni»ti,.ji of the 
future. 

8. In the same manner, if a man seeth in present that which 
he hath seen before, he thinks that that width wa ♦ aiitetetlrnt 
to that which he saw before, is alstr antecedent !*» that he j»re 
sently seeth: as for esample, he that hath seen the a dies rem.d(i 
after the fire, and mnv again seeth ashes, t om 'mirth again 
there hath been fire: ami this is called ag;d»t eemjet lure til f lie past, 
or [iresumption of the fact. 

9. When a man hath $0 often ttbserve.! like antece«|entn itt Itt 
followed by like ctmsequents, that vhensafveT he 'lerth the ante 
cedent, he Imiketh again for the consetpicnt; or when he *,rc{l: 
the consequent, maketh account there hath liern the hke .mte 
cedent; then he calletli both the antneilenl and the • *.n^qurftt, 
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signs one of another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and 
rain of clouds past. 

10. 'Phis taking of signs by experience, is that wherein men 
do ordinarily think, the difference stands between man and man 
in wisdom, by which they commonly understand a man’s whole 
ability or potver cognilive ; but this is an error : for the signs are 
but conjeiiural; and according as they have often or seldom 
failed, so their assurance is more or less; but never full and evi- 
dent : for though a man have always seen the day and night to 
follow one another hitherto; yet can he not thence conclude 
they shall do so, or that they have done so eternally: experi- 
ence concludeth nothing universally. If the signs hit twenty times 
for one missing, a man may lay a wager of twenty to one of the 
event; Imt may not conclude it for a truth. But by this it is 
plain, that 'they shall conjecture best, that have most experience, 
because they have most signs to conjecture by: which is the 
reason old men are more prudent, that is, conjecture better, 
cctleris paribus, than young: for, being old, they remember 
more: anti experience is but remembrance. And men of quick 
imagination, cmteris paribus, are more prudent than those whose 
imaginations are slow: for they observe more in less time. Prud- 
ence i,s nothing but conjecture from experience, or taking of 
signs from experience warily, that is, that the experiments from 
which he takcth such signs be all remembered; for else the cases 
are not alike that seem so. 

1: r. As in conjecture concerning things past and future, it is 
prudence to conclude from experience, what is like to come to 
I>ass, or to have passed already; so it is an error to conclude 
from it, that it is so or so called; that is to say, we cannot from 
experience conclude, that any thing is to be c&Wed just or unjust, 
true or false, or any proposition universal whatsoever, except 
it be from remembrance of the use of names imposed arbitrarily 
by men : for example, to have heard a sentence given in the like 
case, the like sentence a thousand times is not enough to con- 
clude that the sentence is just; though most men have no other 
meams to conclude by : but it is necessary, for the drawing of such 
conclusion, to trace and find out, by many experiences, what men 
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do mean by calling things just and unjust. Further, there is 
another caveat to be taken in concluding by experience, from 
the tenth section of the second chapter; that is, that we con- 
clude such things to be without, that are within us. 

CHAPTER VI. KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 

1. There is a story somewhere, of one that pretends to have 
been miraculously cured of blindness, wherewith he was born, 
by St. Alban or other Saints, at the town of St. Alban^s; and 
that the Duke of Gloucester being there, to be satisfied of the 
truth of the miracle, asked the man. What colour is this? who, 
by answering, it was green, discovered himself, and was pun- 
ished for a counterfeit: for though by his sight newly received 
he might distinguish between green, and red, and all other col- 
ours, as well as any that should interrogate him, yet he could 
not possibly know at first sight which of them was called green, 
or red, or by any other name. By this we may understand, 
there be two kinds of knowledge, whereof the one is nothing else 
but sense^ or knowledge original^ as I have said in the beginning 
of the second chapter, and remembrance of the same; the other is 
called science or knowledge of the truth of propositions, and how 
things are called, and is derived from understanding. Both of 
these sorts are but experience; the former being the experience 
of the effects of things that work upon us from without; and the 
latter experience men have from the proper use of names in 
language: and all experience being, as I have said, but remem- 
brance, all knowledge is remembrance: and of the former^ the 
register we keep in books, is called history; but the registers of 
the latter are called the sciences. 

2. There are two things necessarily implied in this word 
knowledge; the one is truth, the other evidence; for what is not 
truth, can never be known. For, let a man say he knoweth a 
thing never so well, if the same shall afterwards appear false, 
he is driven to confession, that it was not knowledge, but opin- 
ion. Likewise, if the truth be not evident, though a man holdeth 
it, yet is his knowledge thereof no more than theirs who hold 
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the contrary: for if truth were enough to make it knowledge, 
all truth were known; which is not so. 

3. \\ hat truth is, hath been defined in the precedent chapter; 
what nidenct is, I now set down: and it is the concomitance of a 
man .s conception with, the words that signify such conception 
in the act of ratiocination: for when a man reasoneth with his 
lips only, to which the mind suggesteth only the beginning, and 
followcth not the w'ords of his mouth with the conceptions of 
hia mind, out of custom of so speaking; though he begin his 
ratiocination with true propositions, and proceed with certain 
syllogisms, and thereby make always true conclusions; yet are 
not his conclusions evident to him, for want of the concomitance 
of conception with his words: for if the words alone were suffi- 
cient, a parrot might be taught as well to know truth, as to speak 
it. Eviilcnce is to truth, as the sap to the tree, which, so far as ■ 
it crccpcth along with the body and branches, keepeth them 
alive ; where it forsaketh them, they die: for this evidence, which 
is meaning with our words, is the life of truth. 

4. Knowledge thereof, which we call science, I define to be 

evidence of truth, from some beginning or principle of sense: for 
the truth of a proposition is never evident, until we conceive the 
meaning of the words or terms whereof it consisteth, which are 
always conceptions of the mind: nor can we remember those 
conceptions, without the thing that produced the same by our 
senses. The Jir.<!t principle of knowledge is, that we have such 
and such conceptions; the second, that we have thus and thus 
named the things whereof they are conceptions; the third is, 
that w’oXiSMc joined those in such manner as to make 

true propositions; the fourth and last is, that we \va.vc: joined 
those propositions in such manner as they be concluding, 
and the truth of the conclusion said to be known. And of these 
two kinds of knowledge, whereof the former is experience of fact, 
and the latter evidence of truth; as \ht former, if it be great, is 
called prudence; so the latter, if it be much, hath usually been 
called. l)oth by ancient and modem writers, sapience or wisdom 
and of this latter, man only is capable; of thQ former, brute beasts 
also participate. 
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5. A proposition is said to be supposed, when, being mt tvi 
dent, it is nevertheless admilkdfor a time, to the etui, that, join 
ing to it other pro[)ositions. we nuiy eomiude sometliing; arid t 
proceed from conclusion to conclusion, fur a trial whether th 
same will lead us into any absurd or irn[HissibIe ctmclusior 
which if it do, then we know such supfuisition to have been fuls* 

6. But if running through mii«y conclusions, we come ti> mm 
that are ulmird, then we think the pro|H)sition probMe; Ukewis 
we think pruhuhle whatswver propositioti we admit hir trut 
byerrorof reasoning, or frotn trusting toother men: atui all sue 
propositions as are admitted by trust tsr error, we are not saitl t 
knou\ but think them to !h‘ true; and the atlmittance uf ther 
is called opinion. 

7. And particularly, when the t*pinii>n is admitted out « 
trust to other men, they ar»‘ said ta beline it ; ami their adiui! 
tance of it is called belief, and sometimes faith. 

8 . It is either seienee or opinion whii h we commonly uum 
by the word conseietue: htr men say that such ami such a tluu 
is true in or Uf«»n their conscience; which they neter do, whe 
they think it doubtful: atwl therehtre they know, or think thr 
know it to he true. Hut men, when they say things upon thr 
conscience, are not therefore presumed certaitdy to know ih 
truth of what they say; it renuuuelh then, that that wort! 
used !)>' them that have an opinion, not oidy of the truth uf tl 
thing, but also of tlu ir knouied^e of it , to w hu h the truth t»£ tl 
profKJsition is consequent. Conseienee I therefore tU-line tu I 
opinion of nidenee. 

q. Belief, which is the admitting of profatsitions upon irtu 
in many cases is no less free inun doubt, than jwrfit t and tuati 
fest knowledge: for as there is nothing whereof there is not s* m 
cause; so, when there is douht, there must !»■ some cause t h«-r 
of conceivul. Now there he many things whii h we ret eive fru 
report of others, of \vhi» h it is ini|i«»ssible tt» imagine any eausr 
doubt for what can be ctpposed against the consc-nt «if all tn*- 
in things they can krtow, and have n<» cauw tt* rejsirt otlirrwi 
than they are. such as is a great part of m»r hi%tories, 
man would say that all the wicrhi had eonspireJ Ut tteceivr hii 
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And thus much of sense, imagination, discursion, ratiocina- 
tion, and knowledge, which are the acts of our power cognitive, or 
conceptive. That power of the mind which we call motive, dif- 
fereth from the power motive of the body; for the power motive 
of the body is that by which it moveth other bodies, and we call 
strength : but the power motive of the mind, is that by which the 
mind giveth animal motion to that body wherein it existeth; the 
acts hereof are our affections and passions}^ oi which I am to 
speak in general. 

CHAPTER VII. THE PASSIONS 

1. In the eighth section of the second chapter is shewed, that 
conceptions and apparitions are nothing really, but motion in 
some internal substance of the head; which motion not stopping 
there, but proceeding to the heart, of necessity must there either 
help or hinder the motion which is called vital; when it helpeth, 
it is called delight, contentment, or pleasure, which is nothing 
really but motion about the heart, as conception is nothing but 
motion in the head: and the objects that cause it are called 
pleasant or delightful, or by some name equivalent; the Latins 
h.ZNtjucundum, ajuvando, from helping; and the same delight, 
with reference to the object, is called love : but when such motion 
weakeneth or hindereth the vital motion, then it is called pain; 
and in relation to that which causeth it, hatred, which the 
Latins express sometimes by odium, and sometimes by taedium. 

2. This motion, in which consisteth pleasure or pain, is also a 
solicitation or provocation either to draw near to the thing that 
pleaseth, or to retire from the thing that displeaseth; and this 
solicitation is the endeavour or internal beginning of animal 
motion, which when the object delighteth, is called appetite; 
when it displeaseth, it is called aversion, in respect of the dis- 
pleasure present; but in respect of the displeasure expected, fear. 
So that, pleasure, love, and appetite, which is also called desire, 
are divers names for divers considerations of the same thing. 

3. Every man, for his own part, calleth that which pleaseth, 
and is delightful to himself, good; and that evil which displeas- 
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eih him: insomuch that while every man difereth from another 
in constitution^ they differ also from one another concerning the 
common distinction of good and evil. Nor is there any such 
thing as absolute goodness, considered without relation: for 
even the goodness which we apprehend in God Almighty, is his 
goodness to us. And as we call good and m/ the things that please 
and displease; so call we goodness and badness^ the qualities or 
powers whereby they do it: and the signs of that goodness are 
called by the Latins in one word pulchritudo, and the signs of 
evil, turpitude; to which we have no words precisely answerable. 

As all conceptions we have immediately by the sense, are, 
delight, or pain, or appetite, or fear; so are all the imaginations 
after sense. But as they are weaker imaginations, so are they 
also weaker pleasures, or weaker pain. 

4. As appetite is the beginning of animal motion towards 
something that pleaseth us; so is the attaining thereof, the end 
of that motion, which we also call the scope, and aim, and final 
cause of the same: and when we attain that end, the delight we 
have thereby is called the fruition : so that honum and finis are 
different names, but for different considerations of the same 
thing. 

5. And of ends, some of them are called propinqui, that is, 
near at hand; others remoti, far off: but when the ends that be 
nearer attaining, be compared with those that be further off, 
they are called not ends, but means, and the way to those. But 
for an utmost end, in which the ancient philosophers have placed 
felicity, and disputed much concerning the way thereto, there 
is no such thing in this world, nor way to it, more than to 
Utopia: for while we live, we have desires, and desire presup- 
poseth a further end. Those things which please us, as the way 
or means to a further end, we call profitable; and the fruition of 
them, use; and those things that profit not, vain. 

6. Seeing all delight is appetite, and presupposeth further 
end, there can be no contentment but in proceeding : and there- 
fore we are not to marvel, when we see, that as men attain to 
more riches, honour, or other power; so their appetite continu- 
ally groweth more and more; and when they are come to the 
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utmost degree of some kind of power, they pursue some other, 
as long as in any kind they think themselves behind any other: 
of those therefore that have attained to the highest degree of 
honour and riches, some have affected mastery in some art; as 
Nero in music and poetry, Commodus in the art of a gladiator; 
and such as affect not some such thing, must find diversion and 
recreation of their thoughts in the contention either of play or 
business: and men justly complain of a great grief, that they 
know not what to do. Felicity, therefore, by which we mean 
continual delight, consisteth not in having prospered, but in 
prospering. 

7. There are few things in this world, but either have mixture 
of good and evil, or there is a chain of them so necessarily linked 
together, that the one cannot be taken without the other: as for 
example, the pleasures of sin, and the bitterness of punishment, 
are inseparable; as is also labour and honour, for the most part. 
Now when in the whole chain, the greater part is good, the whole 
is called good; and when the evil 0 ver-weigheth, the whole is called 
evil. 

8. There are two sorts of pleasure, whereof the one seemeth 
to affect the corporeal organ of the sense, and that I call sensual; 
the greatest part whereof, is that by which we are invited to give 
continuance to our species; and the next, by which a man is 
invited to meat, for the preservation of his individual person: 
the other sort of delight is not particular to any part of the body, 
and is called the delight of the mind, and is that which we call 
joy. Likewise of pains, some affect the hody, and are therefore 
called the pains of the body; and some not, and those are called 
grief. 

CHAPTER XII. TEE WILL 

I. It hath been declared already, how eternal objects cause 
conceptions, and conceptions, appetite and fear, which are the 
first unperceived beginnings of our actions; for either the actions 
immediately follow the first appetite, as when we do anything 
upon a sudden; or else to our first appetite there succeedeth 
some conception of evil to happen to us by such actions, which 
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is fear, and which holdeth us from proceeding. And to that fear 
may succeed a new appetite, and to that appetite another fear 
alternately, till the action be either done, or some accident come 
between, to make it impossible; and so this alternate appetite 
and fear ceaseth. This alternate succession of appetite and fear 
during all the time the action is in our power to do or not to do, 
is that we call deliberation; which name hath been given it for 
that part of the definition wherein it is said that it lasteth so long 
as the action, whereof we deliberate, is in our power: for, so 
long we have liberty to do or not to do; and deliberation signi- 
fieth a taking away of our own liberty. 

2. Deliberation therefore requireth in the action deliberated 

two conditions; one, that it ht future; the other, that there be 
hope of doing it, or possibility of not doing it; for, appetite and 
fear are of the future; and there is no expectation of 

good, without hope; or of evil, without possibility: of necessaries 
therefore there is no deliberation. In deliberation, the last appe- 
tite, as also the last fear, is called will^ viz. the last appetite, 
will to do, or will to omit. It is all one therefore to say will and 
last will; for, though a man express his present inclination and 
appetite concerning the disposing of his goods, by words or 
writings; yet shall it not be counted his will, because he hath 
still liberty to dispose of them other ways : but when death taketh 
away that liberty, then it is his will. 

3. Voluntary actions and omissions are such as have begin- 
ning in the will; all other are involuntary, or mixed voluntary; 
involuntary, such as he doth by necessity of nature, as when he 
is pushed, or falleth, and thereby doth good or hurt to another: 
mixed, such as participate of both; as when a man is carried to 
prison, going is voluntary, to the prison, is involuntary: the 
example of him that throweth his goods out of a ship into the 
sea, to save his person, is of an action altogether voluntary: for, 
there is nothing therein involuntary, but the hardness of the 
choice, which is not his action, but the action of the winds: 
what he himself doth, is no more against his will, than to flee 
from danger is against the will of him that seeth no other means 
to preserve himself. 
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4. Voluntary also are the actions that proceed from sudden 
anger, or other sudden appetite m such men as can discern good 
or evil : for, in them the time precedent is to be judged delibera- 
tion: for then also he deliberateth in what cases it is good to 
strike, deride, or do any other action proceeding from anger or 
other such sudden passion. 

5. Appetite, fear, hope, and the rest of the passions are not 
called voluntary; for they proceed not from, hut are the will; and 
the will is not voluntary: for, a man can no more say he will 
will, then he will will will, and so make an infinite repetition of 
the word [will] ; which is absurd, and insignificant. 

6. Forasmuch as will to do is appetite, and will to omit, fear; 
the cause of appetite snidfear is the cause also of our will: but 
the propounding of the benefits and of harms, that is to say, of 
reward and punishment, is the cause of our appetite, and of our 
fears, and therefore also of our wills, so far forth as we believe 
that such rewards and benefits as are propounded, shall arrive 
unto us; and consequently, our wills follow our opinions, as our 
actions follow our wills; in which sense they say truly, and pro- 
perly, that say the world is governed by opinion. 

7. When the wills of many concur to one and the same action 
and effect, this concourse of their wills is called consent; by which 
we must not understand one will of many men, for every man 
hath his several will, but many wills to the producing of one 
effect: but when the wills of two divers men produce such ac- 
tions as are reciprocally resistant one to the other, this is called 
contention; and, being upon the persons one of another, battle: 
whereas actions proceeding from consent, are mutual aid, 

8. When many wills are involved or included in the will of 
one or more consenting, (which how it may be, shall be here- 
after declared) then is that involving of many wills in one or 
more, called union. 

9. In deliberations interrupted, as they may be by diversion 
of other business, or by sleep, the last appetite of such part of 
the deliberation is called intention, or purpose. 
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PART I 
Article I 

Passion^ as respects the subject^ is always action in some other 
respect. 

There is nothing which better shows how defective the sci- 
ences are which we have received from the ancients than what 
they have written upon the passions; for, although it is a sub- 
ject the knowledge of which has always been much sought after, 
and which does not appear to be one of the more difl&cult sci- 
ences, because everyone, feeling the passions in himself, stands 
in no need whatever of borrowing any observation elsewhere to 
discover their nature, nevertheless, what the ancients have 
taught on this subject is of such slight intent, and for the 
most part sc untrustworthy, that I cannot have any hope of 
reaching the truth, except by abandoning the paths which they 
have followed. That is the reason why I shall be obliged to 
write now in the same way as I should if I were treating a topic 
which no one before me had ever touched upon; and, to begin 
with, I take into consideration the fact that an event is gener- 
ally spoken of by philosophers as a passion as regards the sub- 
ject to which it happens, and an action in respect to that which 
causes it; so that, although the agent and the patient may often 

* From Les passions de Vdme, Amst. 1650. In (Euvres, t. iv. Reprinted from 
The Philosophy of Descartes j in Extracts from his Writings y selected and trans- 
lated by Henry A. P. Torrey. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1892. 
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be very different; action and passion are always one and the 
same thing, which has these two names because of the two 
different subjects to which it can be referred. 

Article II 

In order to understand the passions of the souf it is necessary 
to distinguish its functions from those of the body. 

Next I take into consideration that we know of no subject 
which acts more immediately upon our soul than the body to 
which it is joined, and that consequently we must think that 
what in the one is a passion is commonly in the other an ac- 
tion; so that there is no better path to the knowledge of our 
passions than to examine into the difference between the soul 
and the body, in order to know to which of them is to be 
attributed each of our functions.^ 

Article III 

The rule to be observed to this end. 

No great difficulty will be found in this, if it be borne in mind 
that all that which we experience in ourselves which we see can 
also take place in bodies entirely inanimate is to be attributed 
only to our body; and, on the contrary, all that which is in us 
and which we cannot conceive in any manner possible to pertain 
to a body is to be attributed to our soul. 

Article IV 

That heat and the movement of the limbs proceed from the body, 
thoughts from the mind. 

Thus, because we cannot conceive that the body thinks in 
any manner whatever, we have no reason but to think that all 
forms of thought which are in us belong to the mind; and be- 
cause we cannot doubt that there are inanimate bodies which 
can move in as many or more different ways than ours, and 

^ Cf. Meditation vi^ in The Method^ Meditations and Selections from the 
Principles. Translated by John Veitch. Edin., 1850, etc. 
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which have as much or more heat (as experience teaches us in 
the case of flame, which alone has more heat and motion than 
any of our members), we must believe that all the heat and all 
the motions which are in us, in so far as they do not depend at 
all on thought, belong only to the body. 

Article V 

That it is an error to think that the soul imparts motion and heat 
to the body. 

By this means we shall avoid a very great error, into which 
many have fallen, an error which I consider to be the principal 
hindrance, up to the present time, to a correct explanation of 
the passions and other properties of the soul. It consists in this, 
that, seeing that all dead bodies are deprived of heat and, conse- 
quently, of motion, it is imagined that the absence of the soul 
causes these movements and this heat to cease; and thus it has 
been thought, without reason, that our natural heat and all the 
motions of our body depend upon the soul; instead of which it 
should be thought, on the contrary, that soul departs, when 
death occurs, only because this heat fails and the organs which 
serve to move the body decay. 

Article VI 

The difference between a living and a dead body. 

In order, then, that we may avoid this error, let us consider 
that death never takes place through the absence of a soul, 
but solely because some one of the principal parts of the body 
has fallen into decay; and let us conclude that the body of a 
living man differs as much from that of a dead man as does a 
watch or other automaton (that is to say, or other machine 
which moves of itself), when it is wound up, and has within 
itself the material principle of the movements for which it is 
constructed, with all that is necessary for its action, from the 
same watch or other machine, when it has been broken, and the 
principle of its movement ceases to act. 
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Article VII 

Brief explanation of the parts of the body and of some of its 
functions,'^ 

In order to render this more intelligible, I will explain here 
in a few words how the entire mechanism of our body is com- 
posed. There is no one who does not already know that there 
is in us a heart, a brain, a stomach, muscles, nerves, arteries, 
veins, and such things; it is known also that the food we eat 
descends into the stomach and the bowels, where their juices 
flowing through the liver and through all the veins, mix them- 
selves with the blood they contain, and by this means increase 
its quantity. Those who have heard the least talk in medicine 
know, further, how the heart is constructed, and how all the 
blood of the veins can easily flow through the vena cava on its 
right side, and thence pass into the lung, by the vessel which is 
called the arterial vein, then return from the lung on the left 
side of the heart, by the vessel called the venous artery, and 
finally pass thence into the great artery, the branches of which 
are diffused through the whole body. Also, all those whom the 
authority of the ancients has not entirely blinded, and who are 
willing to open their eyes to examine the opinion of Hervaeus^ 
in regard to the circulation of the blood, have no doubt what- 
ever that all the veins and arteries of the body are merely chan- 
nels through which the blood flows without cessation and very 
rapidly, starting from the right cavity of the heart by the arte- 
rial vein, the branches of which are dispersed throughout the 
lungs and joined to that of the venous artery, by which it passes 
from the lungs into the left side of the heart; next, from thence 
it passes into the great artery, the branches of which, scattered 
throughout all the rest of the body, are joined to the branches of 
the vein, which carry once more the same blood into the right 
cavity of the heart; so that these two cavities are like sluices, 
through each of which all the blood passes every time it makes 
the circuit of the body. Still further, it is known that all the 

1 Cf. Discourse on Method, pt. v.; Veitch, p. 46; (CEuvres, t. i, p. 173). 

* Harvey. See tribute to Harvey {(EuvreSj t. ix, p. 361). 
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to be conducted into the muscles which serve to move the body 
in the way in which it is commonly moved on occasion of such 
action; so that all the movements which we make without our 
will contributing thereto (as frequently happens when we 
breathe, or walk, or eat, and, in fine, perform all those actions 
which are common to us and the brutes) depend only on the 
conformation of our limbs and the course which the spirits, 
excited by the heat of the heart, naturally follow in the brain, 
in the nerves, and in the muscles, in the same way that the 
movement of a watch is produced by the force solely of its 
mainspring and the form of its wheels. . . . 

Article XXX 

That the soul is united to all parts of the body conjointly. 

But, in order to understand all these things more perfectly, 
it is necessary to know that the soul is truly joined to the entire 
body, and that it cannot properly be said to be in any one of its 
parts to the exclusion of the rest, because the body is one, and in 
a manner indivisible, on account of the arrangement of its or- 
gans, which are so related to one another, that when any one 
of them is taken away, that makes the whole body defective: 
and because the soul is of a nature which has no relation to ex- 
tension, or to dimensions, or other properties of the matter of 
which the body is composed, but solely to the whole collection 
of its organs, as appears from the fact that we cannot at all 
conceive of the half or the third of a soul, nor what space it 
occupies, and that it does not become any smaller when any 
part of the body is cut off, but that it separates itself entirely 
from it when the combination of its organs is broken up. 

Article XXXI 

That there is a small gland in the brain in which the soul 
exercises its functions more particularly than in the other 
parts. 

It is, also, necessary to know that, although the soul is joined 
to the entire body, there is, nevertheless, a certain part of the 
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body in which it exercises its functions nu>re particularly than 
in all the rest; and it is commonly thought that this part is the 
brain, or, perhaps, the heart: the f)rain. because to it the organs 
of sense are related; and the heart, because it is as if there the 
passions are felt. But, aftercareful examinatimi, it seems to me 
quite evident that the part of the body in which the soul im- 
mediately exercises its functions is neither the heart, nor even 
the brain as a whole, but solely the most int<‘rii>r part of it, 

which is a certain very small gland, situate<l in the muhlleofits 

substance, and so suspended above the passage by which the 
spirits of its anterior cavities communit ate with those tif the 
posterior, that the slightest m«)tions in it may gr<*atly atTect the 
course of these sjnrits, and. reciprocally, that the slightest 
changes which take {dace in the course of the s{nrit.H may 
greatly affect the motions of this gl.uid. 

ARTtc LK XXX 1 1 

How this filmd is kmnen to f>c thf prim ip, tl <»/ thr soul. 

The reason which convinces me that the smt! c.uinot have in 
the whole body any other place th;in thi i gl.uid where it exer- 
cises its functions inunetli.itelv, i*i the i'on.ider.itiou that the 
other parts of our brain are all double, ju .t a t a! m wc h.tve two 
eyes, two hands, two ears, and. in ime, all the on'.uis of our 
external senses are double; ami inasinm h as w<- have but one 
single and simjde thought of the same tiling at flo- same time, 
there must necessarily be some plaie tvhen- the two images 
which by means of the two tyes, or the twn nther impressions 
which come from a single object by me.uis uf the double organs 
of the other senses, may unite in om- before they re;uh the 
mind, in order that they may md jire ,enf fn it two ubjei ts in 
place of one; and it may e.isily be mneeived fh.ii these images 
or other impressions unite in this gl.md. through the medium 
of the spirits which lilt the i-avities of tin- br.iin; but there 
is no other {)Iace whatever in the whole body, where they can 
thus be united, cxcqjt as they have first been united in this 
gland. 
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to be felt there; and it is easy to see that this change is felt, as if 
in the heart, only through the medium of a small nerve, which 
descends to it from the brain, just as pain is felt as if in the foot 
through the medium of the nerves of the foot, and the stars are 
perceived as in the heavens by the medium of their light and the 
optic nerves; so that it is no more necessary that our soul exer- 
cise its functions immediately in the heart in order to feel there 
its passions, than it is necessary that it should be in the heavens 
in order to see the stars there. 

Article XXXIV 

How the soul and the body act one upon the other. 

Let us conceive, then, that the soul has its principal seat in 
this little gland in the middle of the brain, whence it radiates 
to all the rest of the body by means of the spirits, the nerves, 
and even of the blood, which, participating in the impressions 
of the mind, can carry them by means of the arteries into all the 
members; and, bearing in mind what has been said above con- 
cerning the machine of our body, to wit, that the minute fila- 
ments of our nerves are so distributed throughout all its parts 
that, on occasion of the different motions which are excited there 
by means of sensible objects, they open in divers manners the 
pores of the brain, which causes the animal spirits contained in 
these cavities to enter in various ways into the muscles, by 
means of which they can move the limbs in all the different ways 
of which they are capable, and, also, that all the other causes, 
which in other ways can set the spirits in motion, have the effect 
to turn them upon various muscles [keeping all this in mind], 
let us add here that the little gland which is the principal seat 
of the soul is so suspended between the cavities which contain 
the spirits, that it can be affected by them in all the different 
ways that there are sensible differences in objects; but that it 
can also be variously affected by the soul, which is of such a 
nature that it receives as many different impressions — that is 
to say, that it has as many different perceptions — as there 
occur different motions in this gland; as also, reciprocally, the 
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come upon that where the traces are left of the thing it wills to 
remember; for these traces are due to nothing else than the 
circumstance that the pores of the brain, through which the 
spirits have already taken their course, on presentation of that 
object, have thereby acquired a greater facility than the rest 
to be opened again in the same way by the spirits which come 
to them; so that these spirits coming upon these pores, enter 
therein more readily than into the others, by which means they 
excite a particular motion in the gland, which represents to the 
mind the same object, and causes it to recognize that it is that 
which it willed to remember* 

Article XLIII 

How the mind can imagine^ attend, and move the body. 

Thus, when it is desired to imagine something which has 
never been seen, the will has the power to cause the gland to 
move in the manner requisite to impel the spirits toward the 
pores of the brain by the opening of which that thing can be 
represented; so, when one wills to keep his attention fixed for 
some time upon the same object, this volition keeps the gland 
inclined during that time in the same direction; so, fiinally, when 
one wills to walk or to move his body in any way, this volition 
causes the gland to impel the spirits toward the muscles which 
serve that purpose. 

Article XLIV 

That each volition is naturally connected with some motion of 
the gland, hut that, hy intention or by habit, the will may be con- 
nected with others. 

Nevertheless, it is not always the volition to excite within us 
a certain motion, or other effect, which is the cause of its being 
excited; but this varies according as nature or habit has vari- 
ously united each motion of the gland to each thought. ThuSf 
for example, if one desires to adjust his eyes to look at a very 
distant object, this volition causes the pupil of the eye to ex- 
pand, and if he desires to adjust them so as to see an object very 
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near, this volition makes it contract; but if he simply thinks of 
expanding the pupil, he wills in vain — the pupil will not ex- 
pand for that, inasmuch as nature had not connected the mo- 
tion of the gland, which serves to impel the spirits toward the 
optic nerve in the manner requisite for expanding or contract- 
ing the pupil, with the volition to expand or contract, but with 
that of looking at objects distant or near. And when, in talking, 
we think only of the meaning of what we wish to say, that 
makes us move the tongue and lips much more rapidly and 
better than if we thought to move them in all ways requisite 
for the utterance of the same words, inasmuch as the habit we 
have acquired in learning to talk has made us join the action of 
the mind — which, through the medium of the gland, can 
move the tongue and the lips — with the meaning of the words 
which follow these motions rather than with the motions them- 
selves. . . , 


Article XLVII 

Wherein consist the conflicts which are imagined to exist between 
the inferior and the superior parts of the soul. 

It is only in the opposition between the motions that the body 
through the spirits, and the soul through the will, tend to excite 
at the same time in the gland, that all the conflicts consist which 
are commonly imagined to arise between the inferior part of the 
soul, which is called sensitive, and the superior part, which is 
rational, or rather between the natural appetites and the will; 
for there is but one soul within us, and that soul has in it no 
diversity of parts whatever; the same which is sensitive is ra- 
tional, and all its appetites are volitions. The error which is 
committed in making it play the parts of different persons com- 
monly opposed to each other arises only from the want of a 
right distinction of its functions from those of the body, to 
which is to be attributed all that which may be observed within 
us to be hostile to our reason, so that there is in this no other 
conflict whatever, except that the little gland which is in the 
middle of the brain may be pushed on the one side by the soul 
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and on the other by the animal spirits, which are only corporeal, 
as I have said above, and it often happens that these two im- 
pulses are contrary, and the stronger hinders the effect of the 
other. Now there may be distinguished two kinds of motion 
excited by the spirits in the gland; the one represents to the soul 
the objects which move the senses, or the impressions which 
meet in the brain, and produce no effect upon the will ; the other 
kind is those which produce some effect upon it, namely, those 
which cause the passions or the movements of the body which 
accompany them; and as for the first, although they often 
hinder the actions of the soul, or perhaps may be hindered by 
them, nevertheless, because they are not directly opposed, no 
conflict is observed. ... 


PART II 

Article LI 
The primary causes of the passions. 

It is understood, from what has been said above, that the 
last and proximate cause of the passions of the soul is nothing 
but the motion imparted by the spirits to the little gland in the 
middle of the brain. But this is not enough to enable us to dis- 
tinguish them from one another; it is necessary to trace them 
to their sources and to inquire into their primary causes; now, 
although they may sometimes be caused by the action of the 
mind, which determines to think upon such or such objects, 
and also by the mere bodily temperament or by the impressions 
which happen to present themselves in the brain, as occurs when 
one feels sad or joyous without being able to assign any reason 
for it, it should appear, nevertheless, according to what has been 
said, that the same passions may all be excited by objects which 
move the senses, and that these objects are their most ordinary 
and principal causes; whence it follows that, to discover 
them all, it is sufficient to consider all the effects of these 
objects. 
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ent from that of all who have hitherto written upon them, but 
it is so not without important rea.st)n. h'ur tliey derive their 
enumeration from their distinction in the sensitive part of the 
soul of two appetites, one of vvhieh the% tall lotu npisi iMc , the 
other iftisciblc?' And, inasmuch as I retojjjtuzc in the soul no 
distinction of parts, as I have s;iiti above, this seems to me to 
signify nothing else but that it has two faculties: one of desiring, 
the other of being angry; and because it has in the same way 
the faculties of admiring, of loving, of hoping, tif fearing, and of 
entertaining each of the other passions, or of performing the 
actions to which these passums imiine it. 1 do not see why they 
have chosen to refer all to desire or to anger. Moreover, their 
enumeration does not inclutle all the principal passions, ;is I 
believe this does. I speak only of the principal ones, because 
there may still be distinguished many tdher more special on«, 
and their number is indefmite. 


Article LX IX 

That there are only six primary passions. 

But the number of thos<‘ which an- simple and primary is not 
very great. For, on r<>viewing all those whit h I have enumer- 
ated, it is readily observed that there are only sis of tiiis sort; to 
wit, wonder, love, hate, desire, joy. ami sailm-ss, ami that all 
the rest arc made u{) of .some of these six, or at least are species 
of them. This is why. in <irder tlsat their number may not em- 
barrass my readers, I shall here tre.it separately of the six 
primaries; and afterward I shall show how all the rest tierive 
their origin from these. 

Article LXXIV 

In what respect the passums are of srnU e ami in what they are 
harmful. 

Now it is easy to see, from what has been saj<i above, that the 
usefulne.ss of all the passions consists only in this, that they 
strengthen and make enduring in the mind the thoiight.s which 
' rkt.i. Rsfublk. Lk. iv. 
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it represents to itself to be agreeable. Thus one desires not only 
the presence of absent good, but also the preservation of the 
present good, and, in addition, the absence of evil, as well that 
which is already experienced as that which it is feared the 
future may bring. 

Article XCI 

Definition of joy. 

Joy is an agreeable emotion of the soul in which consists 
the enjoyment that it has in any good which the impressions of 
the brain represent to it as its own. I say that it is in this emo- 
tion that the enjoyment of good consists, for in reality the soul 
receives no other fruit of all the goods it possesses; and so long 
as it has no joy in them, it may be said that it has no more frui- 
tion of them than if it did not possess them at all. I add, also, 
that it is of good which the impressions of the brain represent 
to it as its own, in order not to confound this joy, which is a 
passion, with the purely intellectual joy, which arises in the 
mind by the simple activity of the mind, and which may be 
said to be an agreeable emotion excited within itself, in which 
consists the enjoyment which it has of the good which its 
understanding represents to it as it own. It is true that, so 
long as the mind is joined to the body, this intellectual joy can 
scarcely fail to be accompanied with that joy which is passion ; 
for, as soon as our understanding perceives that we possess 
any good, although that good may be as different as imagin- 
able from all that pertains to the body, the imagination does 
not fail on the instant to make an impression on the brain, 
upon which follows the motion of the spirits which excites the 
passion of joy. 

Article XCII 

Definition of sadness. 

Sadness is a disagreeable languor, in which consists the dis- 
tress which the mind experiences from the evil or the defect 
which the impressions of the brain represent as pertaining to it. 
And there is also an intellectual sadness, which is not the 
passion, but which seldom fails to be accompanied by it. 
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Article XCVI 

The motions of the blood and the spirits which cause these jive 
passions. 

The five passions which I have here begun to explain are so 
joined or opposed to one another, that it is easier to consider 
them all together than to treat of each separately (as wonder 
has been treated) ; and the cause of them is not as is the case 
with wonder, in the brain alone, but also in the heart, the spleen, 
the liver, and in all other parts of the body, in so far as they 
serve in the production of the blood, and thereby of the spirits; 
for although all the veins conductthe blood they contain toward 
the heart, it happens, nevertheless, that sometimes the blood in 
some of them is impelled thither with more force than that in 
others; it happens, also, that the openings by which it enters 
into the heart, or else those by which it passes out, are more 
enlarged or more contracted at one time than at another. . . . 

Article CXXXVII 

Of the utility of these five passions here explained^ in so far as 
they relate to the- body. 

Having given the definitions of love, of hatred, of desire, of 
joy, of sadness (and treated of all the corporeal movements 
which, cause or accompany them^) we have only to consider 
here their utility. In regard to which it is to be noted that, 
according to the appointment of nature, they all relate to the 
body, and are bestowed upon the mind only in so far as it is 
connected with it; so that their natural use is to incite the mind 
to consent and contribute to the actions which may aid in the 
preservation of the body, or render it in any way more perfect; 
and, in this sense, sadness and joy are the first two which are 
employed. For the mind is immediately warned of the things 
which harm the body only through the sensation of pain, which 
produces in it first the passion of sadness; next, hatred of that 
which causes this pain; and thirdly, the desire to be delivered 
^ In the intervening Articles. 
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from it; likewise the mind is made aware immediately of things 
useful to the body only by some sort of pleasure, which excites 
in it joy, then gives birth to love of that which is believed to be 
the cause of it, and, finally, the desire to acquire that which can 
make the joy continue, or else that the like may be enjoyed 
again. Whence it is apparent that these five passions are all 
very useful as regards the body, and also that sadness is, in a 
certain way, first and more necessary than joy, and hatred than 
love, because it is more important to repel things which harm 
and may destroy us, than to acquire those which add a per- 
fection without which we can still subsist. . . . 

Article CXLIV 

Of desires where the issue depends only on ourselves. 

But because the passions can impel us to action only through 
the medium of the desire which we must take pains to regulate 
— and in this consists the principal use of morality; now, as I 
have just said, as it is always good when it follows a true know- 
ledge, so it cannot fail to be bad when it is based on error. And 
it seems to me that the error most commonly committed in 
regard to desires is the failure to distinguish sufficiently the 
things which depend entirely upon ourselves and those which 
do not; for, as for those which depend only upon ourselves, that 
is to say, upon our free will, it is sufficient to know that they are 
good to make it impossible for us to desire them with too great 
ardor, since to do the good things which depend upon ourselves 
is to follow virtue, and it is certain that one cannot have too 
ardent a desire for virtue, and moreover, it being impossible 
for us to fail of success in what we desire in this way, since it 
depends on ourselves alone, we shall always attain all the satis- 
faction that we have expected. But the most common fault 
in this matter is not that too much, but too little, is desired; 
and the sovereign remedy against that is to deliver the mind as 
much as possible from all other less useful desires, then to try 
to understand very clearly, and to consider attentively, the 
excellence of that which is to be desired. 
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AmtvtM CXLV 

Of llieiir 'whiik tk^^rmi iifily mi t^lhrr ikhip. 

As ftir llw ihitigH wiiiili tIr|iriHl ill iiii %vkv 
hciwinTr gmnl tlwy iii.iy tir, tliry Hhouk! iirvrr hr <lr-iir«^il wilh 
paWHi; «»rily htvaiiir lliry may iiul i'mnr Ir* imtl in 
that cas^r wr hr Hii mui1i llir iiiurr thnvii, a.H wr have 

the fiitirr tirHiml llinn, IhiI I'lriiit-ijjally htTainr by iHvupyiiijt 
our thiHigtilH tliry i.|ivrrl inIrrrHl uthrr |{iiiigii the 

tct|iii^iliiui t4 wtiiiii ilr|'iriiik iifHiii inir:HrlvrH. Aiul itirrr are 
two grfirral mnnlimi f«»r itiriHr vain 4v4ri*si ifir lirnt i?i high- 
miiitiritnrs.H \k nf whiili t Hhal! ^jirak jirr^mtly ; Ihr 

siTiiiiil h frri|iiriii iiirlilatiiiii till Miviiir Friiviifriirr, witfi Ihr 

rdlniiufi Itial it h iiiniirriililr that aiiytliinic Hfuiiiiil tyi|i|irn in 
iny nliirr inaiiiirr Ilian tiaa firm 4 rlrrininr 4 frmn all rirrnily 
tiy I*riivii.irm r, Hti itiaf it 1^4 likr a ilrMfiny ur an iniimilablr 
nnTV'iily, wtiiiJi ia tir rtiiilraHtnl with thaiirr in nrtlrr tn 
clrHlrry it a** a i. thinna arising only I’i'iuii an rrror nf nnr nmirr 
Stamliiiit. Ftir wr t'an tli-tirr mily iluHr ihim?^ whii h wr rrnant 
anbrifii^ in wanr wav jiuvahlr, ami wr 4 h ip»f nn'an! a-i ji^nvililr 
thiflgH wlliih «h.t Ititl 4t all t|rj-ir|lil ilpmi our“>r!vr^i, rtirpt in HU 
far iiH w'r think ihal tiiry 4r}irn4 uii rhanrr. that \-'i tu nav, m wr 
jiicigr that fiiry tail hafijirii, iifici that Himilar ihiiayi havr hitfi 
{H’firct tirfurr, Xmw lliiv ujiiiimn 11 fanri! unlv on thr fat 1 that 
wr dfi not kinHv all ihr lauw^ wliit h havr rontritnifrii f*i ra* h 
efirri; for wfini ativlhinit wliitli wr havr ihoiirthf drjjrndrd 
UIHif'i ihaiifr liaa iml takril |i!ai.i% tllJH fitlt.aVH that 'aarr tiiir o|' 
the ran fir iinrHiary lit j*riwltnr if. wvih wanliint. ami, runar 
C|Ueiil!y, itial it waia atiMiliilrly iiinni’rablr, ami thr likr uf it 
nevrr tm»k jilair, llial ih fu "u\\ to the |irotlu*'lion uf thr likr a 
similar raiiHr wain ahj4i wranliiiirt, hi* ihal, !ia4 wr m»f tirrii igno- 
nilll c»f that tirf«irr|iaii4. ivr nrvrr Hhiiiihl havr ihiiimtht if 
sitlle, Ilfl4 riiti!4rt|i|r||||y fihi.iii!4 ||«l havr dr-jirril it. 


t'XLVI 

Of ihitif U'hiih dr^tnil uptm imrsfltrs md nl/irff. 

It ia iircrtviary liirti ytirfly In rrjrv.| the ryiiiiiHm yjiimwii 
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that there is externally to ourselves a chance which causes 
things to happen or not to happen, at its pleasure, aiul tt) know, 
on the other hand, that everything is guiiletl hy Divine Pru\'i- 
dence, whose eternal decree is so infallible and iinniutahle, tfuit, 
excepting the things which the same decree has willeil to depend 
upon our free choice, we must think that in regani to us nothing 
happens which is not necessary, and, as it were, destined, so that 
we cannot, without folly, wish it to happen otherwise. Hut 
because most of our desires exteml to things, all <if wliich do not 
depend upon ourselves, nor all of them upon others, we should 
distinguish precisely that in them which depends only on our- 
selves in order to confine our tiesires to that : and, moreover, 
although we should consider success therein to he altogether a 
matter of immutable destiny, in order that our desire's may not 
be taken up with it. we ought not to fail to consider the reasons 
which make it more or less U> he hoped for, to the end that they 
may serve to regulate our condia't : as, for exatnpU*, if we had 
business in a certain place to which we might go hy t wo diiTerent 
roads, one of w'hich was onlinarily much s;ifer than the < it her, 
although perhaps the decree of f’rovidem-e w:is such that if 
we went by the road considereti safest we should eertainly he 
robbed, and that, on the contrary, we might travel tlie other 
with no danger at all, we ought not on that .icroimt to he indif- 
ferent in choosing between tliem, nor rest on the immntahle 
destiny of that decree; hut reason would have it tiiat we should 
choose the road which was ordinarily considi-red the satVr, and 
our desire should be satislied regarding that wh<‘n we have fob 
lowed it, whatever be tiie evil that happens to us, because that 
evil, being as regards ourselves inevitable, we have had no rea- 
son to desire to be exempt from it, but sitiijily to do tlie very 
best that our understanding is abh- to dis* sivcr, as I assume we 
have done. And it is certain that when one thu , makes a jirac- 
tice of distinguishing destiny from cliam e, he easily uceustoms 
himself so to regulate hi.s desires that, in so far as thc>ir aecom- 
plishment depends only u[K»a himself, they ina>- alway.s afford 
him entire satisfaction. 
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Of ikf inkrh^y ikt mind. 

I will ^iiii|4y Aikl ;i i' 0 ii?.iilrr;iliuii wlikh ;ipjir*irH tu me %.%( 
iiiirli .^rrviir ill avrffiiu; Irmti u.h ihr ili-Htiirli.iiici* »»f llir 
siting: it i-H ih.il »Hir |,yHi4 4111 I mir rvit jn-iiii-ijially tlrpriu! iijHJit 
tlii‘ iiilrrit'»r wliirli arr rxiilrtl in ihr initut mily }iy llir 

iiiiiitl . ill whii'h rr4|M4i llirv itiiirr Innu it-* wtiirh 

ilm’.iy:*^ tir|.'irnii iifiiiii Mnne iiiistitin til' iht* ami allbnigti 

ttet* riiiHtioiiH 0i llir Iiiiiiit .irr uftril tlililrtl with Ihr p:Msmm 
wliirfi rr/^riiihlr lliriii, ihry may ui'tni alnit agrrr with 4»lhrr?4» 
awl rvrn tiriM* wliitli arr runirary fn ihrtn. . . . 

And %vhrii m-r r«Md td ! 4 traii|,*r iiilvniturrH iti 4 hiHik, iir m*v thriri 
rr|irwHtiilr*.t Ita* .^fayr, ihi-n v%i iirn ill ivi "44thirN4, 

i»*\ . 0f k-HT. fif tialrini, and, in i^rurrah a!! ihr pan- 
at 4 orilllls.* fit thr liivrf'iilV rl fhr t»hjr4 whii h pfrHrilt 
tlliltraiir** In »nir hiil ahme, with that wr tiavr 

tlir jiIr,iHiirr 1.4 Irrliiw^ thrill, r%i. wilhiii i|i, amt ihi-i plra^^iirr 
ban iiilrUrt fna! j^v, wliiOi rati arinr liinti :athir;v-i aa wadl m 
from any ritliri- ji,ri.dr»iid 

i 

Aiatrti: (.‘XIAIII 

\ 

Tthli l-rr fr.nliVr r/ tifim if a H^vrrrif*^ remedv f^r till ike , 

pilsSHiitt. : 

Niiw., ifi 4 Hti!f 4 ili a,i Ihrar iutrrhii rnmihmH tuii* li im luttfr 1 

nrarly, and in l^ilr■ir 4 |i|rm r tiavr iniiih |.triM.lrr fHrarr im j 

lluirit}l«^p4/v^h»l|t Ifiilli whit li lliry tlilfrr, ivliitli v ur with ihrm. 1 

itiHrrrlaiii Ili,al,|ir 4 .»vi 4 r«.t llir miml havr iluit within whrrrv^iili .? 

il may lir ermlrul, all llir IfiiiildrH whiih amu' In^sii r!.-irwhrrr 

liiivr iiii inmrf whaltwrr I 0 tii'^fiirh il, Inil raihrr nrw.r |m ami* i 

ftiinl ii-H jr*)'"' di llial, :^irriii|| that il 1 anmif hr irMuldrd hy ihnin 

il iji ttirrrliy iiuidr mvMr *4 ini mwh -^uprrmsnl v . And t» » Ihr nid 

dial llir iiiifid may liavr that whrrrwifli Im hr it nnah* 

lint til I'tilhiW virlllr jirffn ily, fA*r wh*«*\rr lif rtf ill nm II a 

Biaiiiiit llial lii.?i iriirr 14111114 . rrpr»»iuh him with rvrr 

^ t. i Aftti.dU, f, fi. 
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having failed to do any of those things which he has judged to 
be the best (which is what I call here following virtue), he en- 
joys a satisfaction so potent in ministering to his happiness, 
that the most violent efforts of the passions never have power 
enough to disturb the tranquillity of his mind. 


BARUCH DE SPINOZA 

(1632-1677) 

THE ETHICS 


Translated from the Latin * by 
GEORGE STUART FULLERTON 

PART II. OF THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE MIND 

I NOW proceed to set forth those things that necessarily had 
to follow from the essence of God, a Being eternal and infinite. 

1 shall not, indeed, treat of all of them, for I have shown ( 1 , 16) 
that there must follow from this essence an infinity of things in 
infinite ways, but I shall treat only of those which may lead us, 
as it were, by the hand, to a knowledge of the human mind and 
its highest blessedness. 

Definitions 

1. By body I mean a mode which expresses, in a definite and 
determinate manner, the essence of God, in so far as he is con- 
sidered as an extended thing. (See I, 25, cor.) 

2. I regard as belonging to the essence of a thing that which, 
being given, the thing is necessarily given, and which being 
taken away, the thing is necessarily taken away ; in other words, 
that without which the thing, and, .conversely, which without 
the thing, can neither be nor be conceived. 

3. By idea I mean a conception of the mind, which the mind 
forms because it is a thinking thing. 

* Opera posthuma, Amsterdam, 1677; Opera, rec. J. Van Vloten et J. P, Land. 
Hagae Comitum, 1882-83; ed. altera, ih., 1895-6, tom.i. Reprinted here from 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, translated and edited by George Stuart FuUertoD. 

2 enl. ed. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1894. 
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Explanation. —I say rather conception than perception, be- 
cause the word perception seems to indicate that the mind is 
acted upon by tlie object; but conception seems to express an 
action of the mind. 

4. By adequate idea I mean an itlea whicii, in so fur us it is 
considered in itself and without referem e to *in obj<H t , p^^ssesses 
all the properties or intrinsic marks of a true idea. 

Explanation. — I s;iy intrinsic, to exclude the extrinsic murk, 
namely, the agreement of the idea with its object. 

5. Duration is indefinite continuance in existeiue. 

Explanation. — I say indefinite, because it can in lui wise be 

limited by the nature itsielf of the existing thing, nor yet by the 
efficient cause, which, to be sure, necessarily l)rings about the 
existence of the thing, but does m»t sulilate it. 

6. By reality and perfection I mean the same thing, 

7. By indk'idud things I mean things that are finite and have 
a determinate e.xistence. If, however, .several in<iivi«hials so 
unite in one action that all are conjnintly the c.iuse of the one 
effect, I consider all the.se, in so far, as one indivlilual thing, 

.4xmm.r 

1. Man’s e.ssence tlues not involve necessary existence; in 
other words, in the order of nature, it ecjually well may or may 
not come to pass that thi.s or that man exist.s. 

2. Man thinks. 

3. Such modes of thinking as love, desire, <tr whatever else 
comes under the heail of emotion, «ii> not ari.se ujile,s there be 
present in the same individual the ide.i of the thing loved, 
desired, etc. But the idea may be present without .iny other 
mode of thinking being present. 

4. We perceive by sense that a certain body is .iffei ted in 
many ways. 

5. Wo <lo not feel or perceix’e any indivhUial things e.xcept 
bodies and mockxs of thinking. 

Prop. i. Thought is an altrlhuU' of Ciod, that is, (iod is u thinks 
ing thing. 
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far as he is considered under the attribute of which they are 
modes, and not in so far as he is considered under any other 
attribute. Q. E. D. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that the formal being of things, 
which are not modes of thinking, does not follow from the divine 
nature because this first knew things; but the objects of ideas 
follow and are inferred from their attributes in the same manner, 
and by the same necessity, as we have shown ideas to follow 
from the attribute of thought. 

Prop. 7. — The order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things. 

Proof. — The proof is evident from axiom 4, of Part I, for the 
idea of anything that is caused depends upon a knowledge of the 
cause whose effect it is. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that God’s power of thinking 
is equal to his realized power of acting. That is, whatever fol- 
lows formally from God’s infinite nature follows also objectively 
in God in the same order and with the same connection from 
the idea of God. 

Scholium. — Before going further we should recall to mind 
this truth, which has been proved above, namely, that whatever 
can be perceived by infinite intellect as constituting the essence 
of substance belongs exclusively to the one substance, and con- 
sequently that thinking substance and extended substance are 
one and the same substance, apprehended now under this, now 
under that attribute. So, also, a mode of extension and the idea 
of that mode are one and the same thing, but expressed in two 
ways; a truth which certain of the Hebrews appear to have seen 
as if through a mist, in that they assert that God, the intellect 
of God, and the things known by it, are one and the same. For 
example, a circle existing in nature, and the idea, which also is 
in God, of this existing circle, are one and the same thing, mani- 
fested through different attributes; for this reason, whether we 
conceive nature under the attribute of extension, or under that 
of thought, or under any other attribute whatever, we shall find 
there follows one and the same order, or one and the same con- 
catenation of causes, that is, the same thing. I have said that 
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God is the cause of an idea; for instance, the idea of a circle, 
merely in so far as he is a thinking thing, and of the circle, 
merely in so far as he is an extended thing, just for the reason 
that the formal being of the idea of a circle can only be per- 
ceived through another mode of thinking, as its proximate 
cause, that one in its turn through another, and so to infinity. 
Thus, whenever we consider things as modes of thinking, we 
must explain the whole order of nature, or concatenation of 
causes, through the attribute of thought alone; and in so far 
as we consider them as modes of extension, we must likewise 
explain the whole order of nature solely through the attribute of 
extension. So also in the case of the other attributes. Hence 
God, since he consists of an infinity of attributes, is really the 
cause of things as they are in themselves. I cannot explain this 
more clearly at present. 

Prop. 8. The ideas of individual things or modes which do not 
exist must he comprehended in the infinite idea of God, in the same 
way as the formal essences of individual things or modes are con- 
tained in the attributes of God, 

Proof, — This proposition is evident from the one preceding, 
but it may be more clearly understood from the preceding 
scholium. 

Corollary, — Hence it follows that so long as individual things 
do not exist, except in so far as they are comprehended in the 
attributes of God, their objective being, that is, their ideas, do 
not exist, except in so far as the infinite idea of God exists; and 
when particular things are said to exist, not merely in so far as 
they are comprehended in the attributes of God, but also in so 
far as they are said to have a being in time, their ideas, too, 
involve an existence, through which they are said to have a 
being in time. 

Prop. io. Substantive being does not belong to the essence 
of man, that is, substance does not constitute the essence of 
man. 

Proof, — Substantive being involves necessary existence 
(I, 7). If, then, substantive being belongs to the essence of man, 
granted substance, man would necessarily be granted (def, 2) : 
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hence man would necessarily exist, which {axiom i) is absurd. 
Therefore, etc. Q. L- 

5cMxm?«. — This proposition i.s proved also by I, 5, which 
maintains that there are not two substance.s of the same nature. 
As, however, a number of men may e.xist, that which consti- 
tutes the essence of man is not subst*inti\e btin^. I his pro- 
position is evident, moreover, from the other properties of 
substance, to wit, that .substance is in Its nature infinite, 
immutable, indivisible, etc.; as anyone may reatlily see. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that the essence of man con- 
sists of certain modifications of tJod’s attributes. Substantive 
being {by Ihe preceding proposition) does not belong to the es- 
sence of man. Itis, therefore ( 1 , t5b.something which is in God, 
and which without God can neither lie nor !«• conceived, that is 
(I, 25, cor), a modification, or mode, which expres.ses God's 
nature in a definite and determinate manner. 

Prop. ii. The. first Iking that constitutes the aetuiil beint; of ike 
human mind is nothing else than the idea of some individual thing 
actually existing. 

Proof. ~ Man’s essence {by theearollarv to the preceding propo- 
sition) consists of certain modes of the alfriiniti's of tJod; 
namely (axiom 2) of niuiles of thinking, in all oi which ((i.n’fon 
an idea is prior by nature, and when this is present the other 
modes (those, that is. to which the idea is prior by nature) 
must be pre.sent in the same individual (hv the same axiom). 
Thus an idea is the first thing that constitutes the being of the 
human mind. But it is not the idea of a mm existent tiling, for 
in that ca.se (8, cor.) the idea it.self could not be said to exist; it 
is, then, the idea of a thing actually e.xistiiu'. .N'tit, howevcr.of 
an infinite thing. For an infinite thing tf. 3i and j’l must 
always necessarily e.xist : but this is iaxiom t) absurd; there- 
fore the first thing that constitutes the actual being of the 
human mind Ls the idea of an indivitlual thing at tually existing. 
Q. E. I). 

. Corollary. • Hence it follows that the human mind is a part 
of the infinite intellect of Got!. When, therefore, we say that 
the human mind perceives this or that, we s.i y merely that God, 
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not in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he is manifested by 
the nature of the human mind, that is, in so far as he consti- 
tutes the essence of the human mind, has this or that idea; and 
when we say that God has this or that idea, not merely in so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the human mind, but in so far as 
besides the human mind he has also the idea of another thing, 
we say the human mind perceives the thing partially or inade- 
quately. 

Scholium. — Here, doubtless, my readers will stick, and will 
contrive to find many objections which will cause delay. For 
this reason I beg them to proceed with me slowly, and not to 
pass judgment on these matters until they have read over the 
whole. 

Prop. 12. Whatever takes place in the object of the idea that 
constitutes the human mind must he perceived hy the human mind; 
that is, an idea of that thing is necessarily in the mind. In other 
words, if the object of the idea that constitutes the human mind be a 
body, nothing can take place in that body without being perceived 
hy the mind. 

Proof. — Whatever takes place in the object of any idea, the 
knowledge of it is necessarily in God (9, cor), in so far as he is 
considered as affected by the idea of that object; that is (ii), in 
so far as he constitutes the mind of anything. Whatever, then, 
takes place in the object of the idea that constitutes the human 
mind, the knowledge of it is necessarily in God, in so far as he 
constitutes the nature of the human mind, that is (ii, cor), the 
knowledge of it is necessarily in the mind, or the mind perceives 
it. Q. E. D. 

Scholium. — This proposition is evident also, and more 
clearly understood, from 7, schoL, which see. 

Prop. 13. Theobject of theidea that constitutes thehumanmind 
is the body, that is, a definite mode of extension actually existing, 
and nothing else. 

Proof. — If the body were not the object of the humanmind, 
the ideas of the modifications of the body would not be in God 
(9, cor), in so far as he constituted our mind, but in so far as he 
constituted the mind of something else; that is (ii, cor), the 
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ideas of the modifications of the body would not be in our 
mind. But {axiom 4) we have ideas of the modifications of the 
body. Therefore the object of the idea that constitutes the 
human mind is the body, and that (ii) is a body actually exist- 
ing. Again, if, besides the body, there was still another object 
of the mind, then, since nothing (I, 36) exists from which some 
effect does not follow, there would (ii) necessarily have to be 
in our mind the idea of some effect of this object. But {axiom 5) 
there is no such idea. Therefore the object of our mind is the 
existing body and nothing else. Q. E. D. 

Corollary, — Hence it follows that man consists of mind and 
body, and that the human body exists, just as we perceive it. 

Scholium, — From this we comprehend, not merely that the 
human mind is united to the body, but also what is meant by 
the union of mind and body. No one, however, can compre- 
hend this adequately or distinctly, unless he first gain an ade- 
quate knowledge of the nature of our body. What I have proved 
so far have been very general truths, which do not apply more 
to men than to all other individual things, which are all, though 
in different degrees, animated. For of everything there is 
necessarily an idea in God, of which God is the cause, just as 
there is an idea of the human body; hence, whatever I have said 
of the idea of the human body must necessarily be said of the 
idea of everything. Yet we cannot deny that ideas differ among 
themselves as do their objects, and that one is more excellent 
than another, and contains more reality, just as the object of 
the one is more excellent than the object of the other, and con- 
tains more reality. Therefore, in order to determine in what the 
human mind differs from other ideas, and in what it excels the 
others, we must gain a knowledge, as I have said, of the nature 
of its object, that is, of the human body. This, however, I can- 
not here treat of, nor is it necessary for what I wish to prove. 
I will only make the general statement that, in proportion as 
any body is more capable than the rest of acting or being acted 
upon in many ways at the same time, its mind is more capable 
than the rest of having many perceptions at the same time; 
and the more the actions of a body depend upon itself alone, 
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and the less other bodies contribute to its action, the more capa- 
ble is its mind of distinct comprehension. We may thus discern 
the superiority of one mind over others, and we may see the 
reason why we have only a very confused knowledge of our 
body, . , . 

Postulates 

1. The human body is composed of very many individuals of 
different natures, each one of which is highly composite. 

2. Of the individuals which compose the human body, some 
are fluid, some soft, and some hard. 

3. The individuals which compose the human body, and, 
consequently, the human body itself, are affected in very many 
ways by external bodies. 

4. The human body needs, for its conservation, very many 
other bodies, by which it is continually, as it were, born 
anew. 

5. When a fluid part of the human body is determined by an 
external body to impinge often upon a soft part, it changes the 
plane of the latter, and imprints upon it certain traces, as it 
were, of the impelling external body. 

6. The human body can move external bodies in very many 
ways, and arrange them in very many ways. 

Prop. 14. The human mind is capable of having very many 
perceptions j and the more capable^ the greater the number of wayr 
in which its body can be disposed. 

Proof. — The human body {postulates 3 and 6) is affected in 
very many ways by external bodies, and is adapted to affect 
external bodies in very many ways. But (12) the human mind 
must perceive wh'atever takes place in the human body. There- 
fore, the human mind is capable of having very many percep- 
tions, and the more capable, etc. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 15. The idea, which constitutes the essential being of the 
human mind, is not simple, but composed of very many ideas. 

Proof. — The idea, which constitutes the essential being of 
the human mind, is the idea of the body (13), and this {postu- 
late i) is composed of many highly composite individuals. But 
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there is necessarily in God (8, cor^ an itioa of each of the indi- 
viduals which compose the body. Therefore (7) the idea of the 
human body is composed of these many idca.s of the component 
parts. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 16. The idea of any mode, in -which ihe human body is 
afecied by external bodies, must in-colve both the nature of the 
human body and the nature of the external body. 

Proof. —All the modes, in which any body is alTected, are a 
consequence both of the nature of the luKly atTei ted, and the 
nature of the body affecting it (axiom t . after the cor. to lemma 3). 
Hence their idea (I, axiom 4) necessarily involves the nature of 
both bodies. Consequently, the idea of any mode, in which the 
human body is affected by an external body, inv<ilves the nature 
of the human body and of the external Imdy. (,). E. 1). 

Corollary i.— Hence it ft)llovvs, in tlu; first pia<-<\ that the 
human mind perceives the nature of very many bodios along 
with the nature of its own body. 

Corollary 2. — And it billows, in the second jtlace, that the 
ideas which we have of externa! bodies indicate r.itlier tlu* con- 
stitution of our own body than the nature <if external bodie.s; 
as I have explained with many illu.strations in the .Apiiendix to 
Part I. 

Prop. 17. If the human body is affected in a manner which 
involves the nature, of any external body, the human mind ’will re- 
gard this external body as aelually exisltng, or as present to It, until 
the body is affected with some modification which excludes the exist- 
ence or presence of this body. 

Proof. — This is evident. For a.H long a.s the human laxly is 
thus affected, the human mind (12) will contemjilate thi.s nuxii- 
fication of the body; in other words (by the preceding proposi- 
tion), will have the idea of a nuxle actually existing, which in- 
volves the nature of an external bixiy ; that i.s, an idea that does 
not exclude the existence or presence of the nature of the 
external body, but affirms it. 'I’herefore the mind leer, t to the 
preceding proposition) will regartl an e.xt«Tna! botly ua actually 
existing, or as pre,sent, until it is affected, etc. (,). K. 1). 

Corollary. — The mind can contemjilate, as if they were 
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present, external bodies by which the human body has once 
been affected, although they do not exist and are not present. 

Scholium, — Thus we see how it can be that we regard as 
present things that do not exist, as often happens. It is possible 
that this is brought about by other causes, but it is here sufih- 
cient that I have shown one by which I can explain the thing as 
well as if I had explained it by its true cause. Nevertheless I do 
not think I am far wrong, since all the postulates I have as- 
sumed contain scarcely anything not in harmony with expe- 
rience, and experience we may not doubt, after we have shown 
that the human body exists just as we perceive it (13, cor,). 
Besides {from the preceding cor,, and 16, cor. 2) we clearly com- 
prehend the difference between the idea, for instance, of Peter, 
which constitutes the essence of the mind of Peter, and the ide^ 
of the same Peter, which is in another man, say in Paul. The 
former directly expresses the essence of Peter’s body, nor does 
it involve existence, except so long as Peter exists; the latter, on 
the other hand, indicates rather the condition of Paul’s body 
than the nature of Peter; and, therefore, while that condition 
of Paul’s body endures, Paul’s mind will regard Peter as present, 
even if he does not exist. Further, to keep to the usual phrase- 
ology, we will call the modifications of the human body, the 
ideas of which represent external bodies as present to us, images 
of things, although they do not reproduce the shapes of things. 
When the mind contemplates bodies in this way, we will speak 
of it as imagining. And here, that I may begin to show what 
error is, I would have you note that acts of imagination, in 
themselves considered, contain no error; that is, that the mind 
does not err from the mere fact that it imagines, but only in so 
far as it is considered as lacking the idea, which excludes the 
existence of the things it imagines as present. For if the mind, 
when imagining things non-existent as present, knew that these 
things did not really exist, surely it would ascribe this power of 
imagination to a virtue in its nature, and not to a defect, espe- 
cially if this faculty of imagining depended solely upon its 
nature, that is (I, def, .7), if this mental faculty were free. 

Prop. 18. If the human body has once been affected simulta- 
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neously by two or more bodies^ when the mind after that imagines 
any one of them it will forthwith call to remembrance also the 
others. 

Proof. — The cause of the mind’s imagining any body is {by 
the preceding corollary) ^ that the human body is affected and 
disposed by the traces of an external body in the same way as it 
was affected when certain of its parts were impelled by that 
external body; but (by hypothesis) the body was then so disposed 
that the mind imagined two bodies at the same time; it will 
therefore now, also, imagine two at the same time; and when 
the mind imagines either, it will forthwith recollect the other. 
Q. E. D. 

Scholium. — From this we clearly comprehend what memory 
is. It is nothing but a certain concatenation of ideas, involving 
the nature of things outside of the human body, which arises in 
the mind according to the order and concatenation of the modi- 
fications of the human body. I say, in the first place, that it is a 
concatenation of those ideas only that involve the nature of 
things outside of the human body, not of the ideas that express 
the nature of those things; for these ideas are really (i6) ideas 
of the modifications of the human body, which involve both its 
nature and that of external bodies. I say, in the second place, 
that this concatenation follows the order and concatenation of 
the modifications of the human body, to distinguish it from the 
concatenation of ideas which follows the order of the under- 
standing, whereby the mind perceives things through their first 
causes, and which is the same in all men. From this, further- 
more, we clearly understand why the mind from the thought of 
one thing immediately passes to the thought of another which 
bears no resemblance to the former. For example, from the 
thought of the word pomum (apple) a Roman passes straight- 
way to the thought of the fruit, which bears no resemblance to 
that articulate sound, and has nothing in common with it, 
except that the body of the same man has often been affected 
by these two; that is, the man has often heard the word pomum 
while he saw this fruit. Thus each one passes from one thought 
to another, according as custom has ordered the images of 
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things in his body. A soldier, for instance, who sees in the sand 
the tracks of a horse, passes at once from the thought of the 
horse to the thought of its rider, and from that to the thought 
of war, etc.; while a rustic passes from the thought of a horse 
to the thought of a plow, a field, etc. Thus each one, according 
as he has been accustomed to join and connect the images 
of things in this or that way, passes from a given thought to 
this thought or to that. 

Prop. 19. The human mind does not come to a knowledge of the 
human body itself, or know that it exists, except through the ideas of 
the modifications by which the body is affected. 

Proof. — The human mind is the idea or knowledge of the 
human body (13), which (9) is in God, in so far as he is consid- 
ered as affected by the idea of another individual thing. Or 
rather, since {postulate 4) the human body needs many bodies, 
by which it is continually born anew, as it were; and since the 
order and connection of ideas is (7) the same as the order and 
connection of causes; this idea is in God, in so far as he is con- 
sidered as affected by the ideas of many individual things. 
Therefore God has an idea of the human body, or knows the 
human body, in so far as he is affected by many other ideas ; and 
not in so far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; 
that is (ii, cor), the human mind does not know the human 
body. But the ideas of the modifications of the body are in 
God, in so far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; 
that is, the human mind perceives these same modifications 
(12), and consequently (16) perceives the human body itself, 
and that (17) as really existing. Therefore, only in so far does 
the human mind perceive the human body. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 20. There is in God also an idea or knowledge of the 
human mind, which follows in God in the same way, and is referred 
to God in the same way, as the idea or knowledge of the human body. 

Proof. — Thought is an attribute of God (i) ; therefore (3) 
there must necessarily be in God an idea of it and of all its modi- 
fications, and consequently (ii) of the human mind also. In the 
second place, it does not follow that this idea or knowledge of 
the mind is in God in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he is 
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affected by another idea of an individual thing (9). But the 
order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and con- 
nection of causes (7). Therefore this idea or knowledge of the 
mind follows in God, and is referred to God, in the same way as 
the idea or knowledge of the body. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 21. This idea of the mind is united to the mind in the 
same way as the mind itself is united to the body. 

Proo f. — We have proved that the mind is united to the body, 
from the fact that the body is the object of the mind (12 and 13) ; 
hence, for the same reason, the idea of the mind must be united 
with its object, that is, with the mind itself, in the same way as 
the mind is united with the body. Q. E. D. 

Scholium. — This proposition is much more clearly compre- 
hended from what was said in the scholium to prop. 7 of this 
Part. I there showed that the idea of the body and the body, 
that is (13), the mind and the body, are one and the same indi- 
vidual, conceived now under the attribute of thought, now 
under that of extension. Hence the idea of the mind and the 


mind itself are one and the same thing, conceived under one and 
the same attribute, namely, that of thought. The idea of the 
mind, I say, and the mind itself follow in God, by the same 
necessity, from the same power of thinking. For, in truth, the 
idea of the mind — that is, the idea of an idea — is nothing else 
than the essence of an idea, in so far as this is considered as a 
mode of thinking, and without relation to its object. For when 
any one knows a thing, from that very fact he knows that he 
knows it, and at the same time knows that he knows that he 
knows it, and so to infinity. But of this more hereafter. 

Prop. 22. The human mind perceives, not merely the modifica- 
tions of the body, but also the ideas of these modifications. 

Proof. — The ideas of the ideas of modifications follow in 
God in the same way, and are referred to God in the same way, 
as the ideas of the modifications. This is proved as is prop. 20. 
But the ideas of the modifications of the body are in the human 
mind (12), that is {11, cor), they are in God, in so far as he con- 
stitutes the essence of the human mind. Hence, the ideas of 
these ideas are in God, in so far as he has a knowledge, or idea, 
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of the human mind; that is (21), they are in the human min’d 
itself, which, consequently, perceives not merely the modifi- 
cations of the body, but also the ideas of these. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 23. The mind only knows itself in so far as it perceives 
the ideas of the modifications of the body. 

Proof, — The idea or knowledge of the mind (20) follows in 
God in the same way, and is referred to God in the same way, 
as the idea or knowledge of the body. But since (19) the human 
mind does not know the body itself; that is (ii, cor,)^ since the 
knowledge of the human body is not referred to God, in so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the human mind; neither is the 
knowledge of the mind referred to God, in so far as he consti- 
tutes the essence of the human mind; and hence (ii, cor^j in so 
far the human mind does not know itself. In the second place, 
the ideas of the modifications which the human body receives 
involve the nature of the human body itself (16), that is (13), 
they agree with the nature of the mind; hence the knowledge of 
these ideas necessarily involves the knowledge of the mind. 
But {by the preceding proposition) the knowledge of these ideas 
is in the human mind itself. Therefore only in so far does the 
human mind know itself. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 48. There is in the mind no absolute or free will; but the 
mind is determined to this or that volition by a cause, which has 
itself been determined by another cause, this again by another, and 
so to infinity. 

Proof, — The mind is a definite and determinate mode of 
thinking (ii), therefore (I, it, cor, 2) it cannot be a free cause 
of its own actions, that is, it cannot have an absolute power to 
will or not to will. It must be determined to this or that volition 
(I, 28) by a cause, which has itself been determined by another 
cause, this again by another, etc. Q. E. D. 

* Scholium, — In the same way it is proved that there is in 
the mind no absolute power of knowing, desiring, loving, etc. 
Whence it follows, these and similar faculties are either abso- 
lutely fictitious, or only metaphysical entities — universals — 
that we are accustomed to form from individuals. Thus, under- 
standing and will are related to this or that idea and to this or 
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thsit volition, fl.s l3.pidity is rcliitoti to this or thut stone, or man 
to Peter or Paul. Why men think thoiusclves fret; I have ex- 
plained in the Appendix to Part 1 . Before 1 go further, it should 
be noted that I mean by will, not ilcsire, hut the fat uity of 
affirming and denying; I mean, I s«iy, the faculty by which the 
mind affirms or denies what is true t>r false, aiul iu)t the desire 
through which the mind stx*ks or avtnds things. Hut having 
proved these faculties to be universal tuitions, which :ire not 
distinguished from the intiivitluals of which we h>rin them, it 
remains to inquire whether the vtilitions themselves tire any- 
thing but just the ideas of things. It remains, I stiy, to inquire 
whether there is in the minti any other atTrmation or negation 
than that involved in an idea, in that it is tin idea. ( )n this point 
see the following proposition. an<l, tt) avi<iil cunfouruling ideas 
with pictures, see, also, def. 3 of this Part . lu ir Ity i<leas I do not 
mean such images as arc formed at the hack of the eye, or, if you 
please, in the middle of the brain, hut the conceptions of 
thought. 

Prop. 49. Tlicre is in the miml tw volitiim. that is, no afrirma- 
Hon or negation, except that involved in an idea in that it is an idea. 

Proof. — There is in the iniiul (Av the ftreeedini’ proposition) 
no absolute power to will or not to will, hut only particular voli- 
tions, namely, this or that athrmatiim, atnl this or that negation. 
Let us conceive, therefore, some particular volition for in- 
stance, the mode of thinking hy whi» h the mind affirms the 
three angles of a triangle to he equal to two right angles. This 
affirmation involves the conception or ulea tif a triangle, that Ls, 
it cannot be conceived without the idea of a triangle; for it is 
the same thing whether I say, A must invtilvr the conception B, 
or A cannot be conceived without H. In the setaitMl place, this 
affirmation {axiom 3), without the ulea of a triangle, cannot be. 
Therefore this affirmation cannot, without the itiea of ji trian- 
gle, either be or be conceived. Moretiver, thin idea of a triangle 
must involve this same affirmation of the equality of its three 
angles to two right angles. 'Pherefore. conversely, this idea of a 
triangle can neither be nor be conceivetl w ithout this affirma- 
tion. Hence {def. 2) this affirmation iHrlongH to the essence of 
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the idea of a triangle, and is nothing but that idea. What I have 
said of this volition is (since I trnik it at random) to Ih- sai<i also 
of every volition, namely, that it is nothing else than an idea. 
Q. K. D. 

Corolkry. Will and understanding are one ami the suime 
thing. 

Pnuif. Will and understanding are nothing hut particular 
volitions ami ideas {48 and sekd.). But a particular volition 
and a particular itlea are {f>ythe premting prapnsUkm) one and 
the same thing. 'I'herefore will and understanding arc one and 
thesatne thing. Q. K. D. 
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XI. A New System of Nature, and of the Interaction 
OF Substances, as well as of the Union which ex- 
ists between the Soul and the Body. 1695 

I. I conceived this system many years ago and communi- 
cated it to some learned men, and in particular to one of the 
greatest theologians and philosophers of our time, who, having 
been informed of some of my opinions by a very distinguished 
person, had found them highly paradoxical. When, however, 
he had received my explanations, he withdrew his condemna- 
tion in the most generous and edifying manner; and, having 
approved a part of my propositions, he ceased censuring the 
others with which he was not yet in accord. Since that time I 
have continued my meditations as far as opportunity has per- 
mitted, in order to give to the public only thoroughly examined 
views, and I have also tried to answer the objections made 
against my essays in dynamics, which are related to the 
former. Finally, as a number of persons have desired to see my 
opinions more clearly explained, I have ventured to publish 
these meditations although they are not at all popular nor fit to 
be enjoyed by every sort of mind. I have been led to do this 
principally in order that I might profit by the judgments of 
those who are learned in these matters, inasmuch as it would be 
too inconvenient to seek and challenge separately those who 

♦ From The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz , translated by G. M. Duncan, 
New Haven, 1890. 
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I woultl be (li^jKwed to j'ive the jnstruetkms wiik Si I sfuii! always 
be glad to receive, urovidetl the love of truth appear.H in tSiem 
rather than passion for opinions already field. 

2. Altliougli I am one of those wlio Slave worked very hanl at 
matliematit s f have not since my youth ceased to imtlitateon 
philosojthy, for it always seemed to me that tliere was a way tt» 
establish in it. liy clear demonstrations, something stable. I hail 
penetrutwl well into the territory of the scholastics when mutli* 
ematic.s anti motlcrn authors inducetl me while yet young to 
withdraw from it. Their fine waystd e.vplaining nature meehan- 
ically charmed me; and, with reason, I scorned thi‘ metlusl of 
those who employ otdy forms or faeuUies, Ity whit h nothing is 
leanittl. But afterwanls, wdien 1 trieil tti seanh into the priu 
i ciples of methanits t«> Itiul [instf of the laws t»f nature vvliuh 

i c-tperience miuie known, I juTceivcd that the mere ttuedtlera- 

I turn of an exirmlrii nuisx tiki not siitHce and th.it it was net eS’ 

I sar>’ ttj employ in adtlition the n<»tii>n of J art r, whk h is very 

f easily uiHlcrstotKl altluntgh it fselongs to the prtivime t*f meta,' 

i physics. It seemrtl to me alsti that the o|iini*>n of tlutse win* 

I transhirm t»r tiegratle animals into simple ma« hiiies, ntit with 

I staiuling its seeming pti-.alfility, is t ttntrary tt) appeararues uml 

I even opintsed tti the tirtier t>f things. 

I 3. fn the beginning, when I hatl freeii myself from the yoke 

\ of Aristotle, t titt iipieti myself with the tonskleration of the 

I void ant! atom*, for this is what best fills the imagination; but 

I after many meditatiomi I pmeiveti that if is impo , dde to miti 

I the principles of irnr unily in mere matter, tir in that whit h i > 

I only passive, hetaute there everything is but a «tilletti<»n ttr 

f mass of parts mi itifiniium. Xow, nmltiplkiiy taunot have its 

I reality exu pt fnim mil unilifs, wfiith tiriginate t.therwi .e ami 

I are entirely diiferetit tilings frttm the point * tif width it ii ler 

I tain t\u‘ l onltHHum tonkl md be litmpo.ed. Therefore, in tirder 

I to I’uhI these real nnities I was t simpellei! to resotf t<i .1 formal 

I atom, since a material being touki iitit be at the aine ftinr ma 

I terial and pcrfet tly iiHUvi dIde, or in ttther worti i, en«h*w‘eii with 

; ffue unity. It bet ame net eiH,'iry, ihereftire, to ret.dl and, m it 

I were, reinstate the xultshintitii jarms, so de,.criid now a ilayn, 

i 

I 
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but in a way to render them intelligible, and distinguish the use 
which ought to be made of them from the abuse which had 
befallen them. I found then that their nature is force and that 
from this something analogous to sensation and desire results, 
and that therefore it was necessary to conceive them similarly 
to the idea which we have of souls. But as the soul ought not to 
be employed to explain the details of the economy of the animal 
body, likewise I judged that it was not necessary to employ 
these forms to explain particular problems in nature although 
they are necessary in order to establish true general principles. 
Aristotle calls them the first entelechies, I call them, perhaps 
more intelligibly, primitive forces which contain in themselves 
not only the act or complement of possibility, but also an 
original activity, 

4. I saw that these forms and these souls ought to be indivisi- 
ble, just as much as our mind, as in truth I remembered was the 
opinion of St. Thomas in regard to the souls of brutes. But this 
innovation renewed the great difficulties in respect to the origin 
and duration of souls and of forms. For every simple substance 
which has true unity cannot begin or end except by miracle; it 
follows, therefore, that it cannot begin except by creation, nor 
end except by annihilation. Therefore, with the exception of 
the souls which God might still be pleased to create expressly, 
I was obliged to recognize that the constitutive forms of sub- 
stances must have been created with the world, and that they 
must exist always. Certain scholastics, like Albertus Magnus 
and John Bacon, had also foreseen a part of the truth as to their 
origin. And the matter ought not to appear at all extraordinary 
for only the same duration which the Gassendists accord their 
atoms is given to these forms. 

5. I was of the opinion, nevertheless, that neither spirits nor 
the rational soul, which belong to a superior order and have 
incomparably more perfection than these forms implanted in 
matter which in my opinion are found everywhere — being in 
comparison with them, like little gods made in the image of God 
and having within them some rays of the light of divinity, ought 
to be mixed up indifferently or confounded with other forms or 
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souls. This is why God governs spirits as a prince governs his 
subjects, and even as a father cares for his children; while he 
disposes of the other substances as an engineer manipulates his 
machines. Thus spirits have peculiar laws which place them 
above the changes which matter undergoes, and indeed it may 
be said that all other things are made only for them, the changes 
even being adapted to the felicity of the good and the punish- 
ment of the bad. 

6. However, to return to ordinary forms or to material souls 
[dmes brutes], the duration which must be attributed to them in 
place of that which has been attributed to atoms, might raise 
the question as to whether they pass from body to body, which 
would be metempsychosis — very like the belief of certain phi- 
losophers in the transmission of motion and of the species. But 
this fancy is very far removed from the nature of things. There 
is no such passage; and here it is that the transformations of 
Swammerdam, Malpighi and Leewenhoeck, who are the best 
observers of our time, have come to my aid and have made me 
admit more easily that the animal and every other organized 
substance does not at all begin when we think it does, and that 
its apparent generation is only a development and a sort of 
augmentation. Also I have noticed that the author of the 
Search after Truth [i.e., Malebranche], Rigis, Hartsoeker and 
other able men, have not been far removed from this opinion. 

7. But the most important question of all still remained: 
What do these souls or these forms become after the death of 
the animal or after the destruction of the individual of the or- 
ganized substance? It is this question which is most embarrass- 
ing, all the more so as it seems unreasonable that souls should 
remain uselessly in a chaos of confused matter. This obliged 
me finally to believe that there was only one reasonable opinion 
to hold, namely, that not only the soul but also the animal itself 
and its organic machine were preserved, although the destruc- 
tion of its gross parts had rendered it so small as to escape our 
senses now just as much as it did before it was born. Also there is 
no person who can accurately note the true time of death, which 
can be considered for a long time solely as a suspension of vis- 
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ibie actions, and indeed is never anything else in mere animals; 
witness the resuscitation of drowned flies after being buried 
under pulverized chalk, and other similar examples, which 
make it sufficiently clear that there would be many more resus- 
citations and of far more intricacy if men were in condition to 
set the machine going again. And apparently it was of some- 
thing of this sort that the great Democritus, atomist as he was, 
spoke, although Pliny makes sport of the idea. It is then na- 
tural that the animal having, as people of great penetration 
begin to recognize, been always living and organized, should so 
remain always. And since, therefore, there is no first birth nor 
entirely new generation of the animal, it follows that there will 
be no final extinction nor complete death taken in its metaphy- 
sical rigor, and that in consequence instead of the transmigra- 
tion of souls there is only a transformation of one and the same 
animal, according as its organs are folded differently and more 
or less developed. 

8. Nevertheless, rational souls follow very much higher laws 
and are exempt from all that could make them lose the quality 
of being citizens in the society of spirits, God having planned 
for them so well, that all the changes in matter cannot make 
them lose the moral qualities of their personality. And it can be 
said that everything tends to the perfection not only of the uni- 
verse in general but also of those creatures in particular who 

' are destined to such a measure of happiness that the universe 
finds itself interested therein, by virtue of the divine goodness 
’ which communicates itself to each one, according as sovereign 
wisdom permits. 

9. As regards the ordinary body of animals and of other cor- 
poreal substances, the complete extinction of which has up to 
this time been believed in, and the changes of which depend 
rather upon mechanical rules than upon moral laws, I remarked 
■ with pleasure that the author of the book On Diety which is at- 
tributed to Hippocrates, had foreseen something of the truth 
when he said in express terms that animals are not born and do 
not die, arid that the things which are supposed to begin and to 
perish only appear and disappear. This was also the opinion of 
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Parmenides ami of Mriissus, aceurding tn Aristotlf, fur these 
I ancients were more jirntuund tiian is tiionxiit. 

lo. I am the iiest ♦iispusisl in the wurhl tn tiu justice tu the 
niuderns; ttevertlieiess i tluuk tin-y have earrieil retorni ton far, 
I for instance, in cuni'uumiinj' natural thinjjs with artituial, for 

the reason that they Itave mit had sut'tiiiently high ideas tsf the 
majesty tif nature, d'hey conceive that tlie difference hetweeii 
its mat hiiies ami ours is only that (»f laryc to small, 'rhis caused 
a very aide man. author of i'omtrsittums <>« llu- IHmUUv ef 
U’orM<, to say recently that in rcKardinst tiature close at finnd 
it is ftamd less atimirable than hati hern believed, beinj' only 
f like the worksho}> of an artisan. I believe that this does not 

1 give a worthy itlea of it ami that only otir system lan tinally 

; make men realiiU' the true am! immense distant e whit h there is 

I between the imtst tritlinn: |trotiui fi.>ns am! me> hatiisms of the 

I divine wisdom ami the greatest ma .ter|iieiei of the art of a 

f finite mind, this liitierem e tt<n .i ting m.I merely in tiegree but 

! tdso in kiuti, It must then be knttwn tli.tt the ma* bines tif na 

!: ture have a truly intinite number of organs am! that they are s«> 

\ well prtttet teti anti sti prttof against all aititlents tliat it is not 

I pttssible to tiestroy them. A natural niathine remains a ma 

\ chine even ttt its lea t part-s ami, tvhat is more, it remaini 

i always the same mat hine it has been, being txdy transit trims I 

! by the tiittereiit ftild t it reteives, am! stimetimes expamletl. 

I sometinu's eompres,etl ami, as it were, lonniitratetl when be 

I Ik'Ved f o be lost . 

I II. Farther, by means of the sitnl or of ftirm tiu re ati es a 

true unity whit h answers to what wv tall the / in u ., t h.it which 
j cuukl take place neither in the tmu hinesof art ijoi in the .imjdr 

! mass of matter however well ttrgani/eii if might be, whith lan 

I be ttaisideretl as an army, ttr as a heril t.f t attle, or a > ,a 

• pond full of lish, iir as a watt b t timpti.eil ot piing * am! wheeifi, 

I Is evert heless, if there wi-r** mtt re:il sulohnilsttl uuitito tbesre 

would be nothing -ubstanfial t*r real in the mass. If was this 
which fortetl (’ortlemoi to abamion Ile tcaifei, .uitl toembrate 
Ifenitit rit us tbtt triut* itt th<* ,\tttms, in ttisier ti* timi a trut“ 
unity, liut tilms of ttMtkr are ttmtraiy to reu mn, leaving tmt 


I 
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of account the proof that they are made up of parts, for the in- 
vincible attachment of one part to another (if such a thing could 
be conceived or with reason supposed) would not at all destroy 
their diversity. Only atoms of substance, i.e., unities which are 
real and absolutely destitute of parts, are sources of actions and 
the absolute first principles of the composition of things, and, 
as it were, the last elements of the analysis of substances. They 
might be called metaphysical points; they possess a certain 
vitality and a kind of perception, and mathematical points are 
their points of view to express the universe. But when corporeal 
substances are compressed all their organs together form only 
physical point to our sight. Thus physical points are only indi- 
visible in appearance; mathematical points are so in reality but 
they are merely modalities; only metaphysical points or those 
of substance (constituted by forms or souls) are exact and real, 
and without them there would be nothing real, for without true 
unities there could not be multiplicity. 

12. After having established these proportions I thought 
myself entering into port, but when I came to meditate on the 
union of the soul with the body I was as if cast back into the 
open sea. For I found no way of explaining how the body can 
cause anything to pass into the soul, or vice versa; nor how one 
substance can communicate with another created substance. 
Descartes gave up the attempt on that point, as far as can be 
learned from his writings, but his disciples seeing that the com- 
mon view was inconceivable, were of the opinion that we per- 
ceive the qualities of bodies because God causes thoughts to 
arise in the soul on the occasion of movements of matter; and 
when the soul wished to move the body in its turn they judged 
that it was God who moved it for the soul. And as the com- 
munication of motions again seemed to them inconceivable, 
they believed that God gave motion to a body on the occasion 
of the motion of another body. This is what they call the sys- 
tem of Occasional Causes which has been much in vogue on 
account of the beautiful remarks of the author of the Search 
after Truth, 

13. It must be confessed that the difficulty has been well 
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penetrated when the not-possible is stated, but it does not ap- 
pear that it is done away with by explaining what actually 
takes place. It is indeed true that there is no real influence of 
one created substance upon another, speaking in metaphysical 
strictness, and that all things with all their realities are continu- 
ally produced by the power of God; but in resolving problems 
it is not enough to employ a general cause and to call in what is 
called the Deus ex Machina. For when this is done and there 
is no other explanation which can be drawn from secondary 
causes, it is, properly, having recourse to miracle. In philoso- 
phy it is necessary to try to give reasons by making known in 
what way things are done by divine wisdom, in conformity to 
the idea of the subject concerned. 

14. Being then obliged to admit that it is not possible for the 
soul or any true substance to receive any influence from with- 
out, if it be not by the divine omnipotence I was led insensibly 
to an opinion which surprised me but which appears inevitable 
and which has in truth great advantages and many beauties. It 
is this : it must then be said that God created the soul, or every 
other real unity, in the first place in such a way that everything 
with it comes into existence from its own substance through 
perfect spontaneity as regards itself and in perfect harmony with 
objects outside itself. And that thus our internal feelings (i.e., 
those within the soul itself and not in the brain or finer parts of 
the body), being only phenomena consequent upon external 
objects or true appearances, and like well-ordered dreams, it is 
necessary that these internal perceptions within the soul itself 
come to it by its own proper original constitution, i.e., by the 
representative nature (capable of expressing beings outside 
itself by relation to its organs), which has been given it at its 
creation and which constitutes its individual character. This 
brings it about that each of these substances in its own way and 
according to a certain point of view, represents exactly the 
entire universe, and perceptions or impressions of external 
things reach the soul at the proper point in virtue of its own 
laws, as if it were in a world apart, and as if there existed no- 
thing but God and itself (to make use of the manner of speaking 
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of a, certain person of great; elevation of inind, whose piety is 
well known) ; there is also perfect harmony among all these sub- 
stances, producing the same effects as if they communicated 
with each other by a transmission of kinds or of qualities, as 
philosophers generally suppose. 

Farther, the organized mass, within which is the point of 
view of the soul, being expressed more nearly by it, finds itself 
reciprocally ready to act of itself , following the laws of cor- 
poreal machines, at the moment when the soul wills it, without 
either one troubling the laws of the . other, the nerves and the 
blood having just at that time received the impulse which is 
necessary in order to make them respond .to. the passions and 
perceptions of the soul; it is this mutual relationship, regulated 
beforehand in every substance of the universe, which produces 
what we call their inter-communication and alone constitutes the 
union between the soul and body. And we may understand from 
this how the soul has its seat in the body by an immediate pre- 
sence which could not be greater, for it is there as the unit is in 
the complex of units, which is the multitude. 

15. This hypothesis is very possible. For why could not God 
give to a substance in the beginning a nature or internal force 
w:hich could produce in it to order (as in a spiritual or formal 
automaton, but free here since it has reason, to its share), all that 
which should happen to it; that is to say all the appearances or 
expressions it should have, and that without the aid of any 
creature? All the more as the nature of the substance neces- 
sarily demands and essentially includes a progress or change, 
without which it would not have power to act. And this nature 
of the soul, being representative, in a very exact (although 
more or less distinct) manner, of the universe, the series of re- 
presentations which the soul will produce for itself will naturally 
correspond to the series of changes in the universe itself; as, in 
turn, the body has also been accommodated to the soul, for the, 
encounters where it is conceived as acting from without. This is 
the more reasonable, as’ bodies are only, made for those spirits 
which are capable of entering into communion with God and of 
celebrating His glory.' Thus from the moment the possibility of 
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this hypothesis of harmonies is perceived, we perceive also that it 
is the most reasonable and that it gives a marvellous idea of the 
harmony of the universe and of the perfection of the works of 
God. 

16, This great advantage is also found in it, that instead of 
saying that we are free only in appearance and in a way prac- 
tically sufficient, as many persons of ability have believed, it 
must rather be said that we are only enchained in appearance, 
and that according to the strictness of metaphysical expressions 
we are in a state of perfect independence as respects the influ- 
ence of all other creatures. This again places in a marvellous 
light the immortality of the soul and the always uniform pre- 
servation of our individuality, regulated perfectly by its own 
nature beyond the risk of all accidents from without, whatever 
appearance there may be to the contrary. Never has a system 
so clearly proved our high standing. Every spirit, being like a 
separate world sufficient to itself, independent of -every other 
creature, enclosing the infinite, expressing the universe, is as 
durable, as stable and as absolute as the universe of creatures 
itself. Therefore we ought always to appear in it in the way 
best fitted to contribute to the perfection of the society of all 
spirits, which makes their moral union in the city of God. 
Here is found also a new proof of the existence of God, which is 
one of surprising clearness. For this perfect harmony of so 
many substances which have no communication with each 
other, can only come from a common cause. 

17. Besides all these advantages which render this system 
commendable, it can also be said that this is more than an 
hypothesis, since it hardly, seems possible to explain the facts in 
any other intelligible manner, and since several great difficulties 
which have exercised the mind up to this time, seem to disap- 
pear of themselves as soon as this system is well understood. 
The customary ways of speaking can still be retained. For we 
can say that the substance, the disposition of which explains 
the changes in others in an intelligible manner (in this respect, 
that it may be supposed that the others have been in this point 
adapted, to it since the beginning, according to the order of the 
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decrees of God), is the one which must be conceived of as acting 
upon the others. Also the action of one substance upon another 
is not the emission or transfer of an entity as is commonly be- 
lieved, and cannot be understood reasonably except in the way 
which I have just mentioned. It is true that we can easily con- 
ceive in matter both emissions and receptions of parts, by 
means of which we are right in e.xi)laining mechanically all the 
phenomena of physics; but as the material mass is not a sub- 
stance it is apparent that action as regards substance itself can 
only be what I have just said. 

i8. These considerations, however metaphysical they may 
appear, have yet a marvellous use in physics in establishing the 
laws of motion, as our Dynamics can make clear. For it can be 
said that in the collision of bodies, each one sutlers only by rea- 
son of its own elasticity, because of the motion which is already 
■ in it. And as to absolute motion, it can in no way be deter- 
mined mathematically, since cvejything terminates in rela- 
tions; therefore there is always apt^rfect eciualityof hy{)otheses, 
as in astronomy, so that whatever number of bodies may be 
taken it is arbitrary to assign rejK)se or a certain degree of veloc- 
ity to any one that may be chosen, without being refuttsl by the 
phenomena of straight, circular and composite motion. Never- 
theless it is reasonable to attribute to bodies real movements, 
according to the supposition which explains phenomena in the 
most intelligible manner, .since this description is in conformity 
to the idea of action which I have just establishwl. 

XIV. Second Explanation of the System of the Com- 
munication BETWEEN Substances. i 6 t )6 

By your [S. Fouchcr] reflections, .sir, I see clearly that the 
thought which one of my friends has published in the Journal 
de Paris has need of explanation. 

You do not understand, you say, how I could prove that 
which I advanced concerning the communication or harmony 
of two substances so different as the .soul and the bcaiy. It is 
true that I believe that I have found the means of doing so, and 
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this is how I prcspase to s^itisfy you, Iriuigine two cku^ks or 
watches w^hich agrt*c perfectly. Ntne, this may taki' phu'c in 
three tmys- first comhU in a mutual inllueiua*; the seamJ 
is to have a skillful wtirkman attailied to them who n‘gu!ates 
them and keeps them always in accord; the third is to constnui. 
these* two clocks wit h $0 much art and accurat'y ais to assure t heir 
future kirniiUiy. Ful iu>w the soul auul the bmty in place of 
these* two clocks; thtur aiccorclance may he hrintght aihout fiy 
one of thesi* tlirec* wai ys, The way iif inlluetice is t had of ctiinmtm 
phik»so{'ihy. but ais ^ve caiiuuit roiUTi^a* of uiaderial pairticles 
which limy paiss friun one of these suhstarn'es intii the other, 
this view must be aliaiHloiied. Hie waiy of the ctnit inuail assist-^ 
aiice id’ the iTeator ts tluil <d' the system td occasituial i'auses; 
but I hidd that this is tit make 11 Iknsex Mm him intervene in a 
natural and c.»n!iiiary matter, in whu h, ma/ording to risisiui, he 
ought not to coc^perali* r^Ci'ept in the way in whii'h he chies in at! 
othiT natural things. Thus there remains urdv my hyfHdhesis; 
that is, tin* way of liarmonys From the beginning iUnl has 
made eadi id' these iwu sutistanceH ef ^anh a naturt* that 
merely hy ftdluwtng its invri peculiar laws, rtseived with itn 
being, it nrverfhrli‘ss aectirils with the tdher, just as if tlnu'e 
were a mutual iiilltniu e as if Chid always put his hand t heretic 
in addiimn to his general <SM»perathm. Alter this I have nt» 
need <d proving aiivttiing, unless Vini wish tu risjuirr itw to 
prove that thwi is syfhciently skillful h* make use of tins pre 
venient contrivance, rxaiiiplea id wdiich wi’ see eviai among 
mem Now, taking grarite«l that heiaiiiio. it. ViUt easily see 
that thi^i h the way mtrsi beautiful and imed worthy «»!' him. 
You miH|Hatecl tliai my explanation wuukl }>e oppused fo the 
very diflerent idea whkh we havetif the iniiitl ant! < 4 ' the Innh , 
but yiiu wait jireHently i learfy see that no one has b*"ttrr rsiab 
IkluHi their imtefwaittriice. Fi>r while it has bnai netessary h* 
explain their t'ommiiiiica.li 4 in by a kiml of mira« le, 01 * ashai has 
always lieen given fti iimiiy jaasple to fear that flii' tlisiimtion 
betwwn the iMHlyatid the Hout wsih not as real as was believed, 
since ill order to rnaiiifain it it wan tirressary to go -ho far, I Hhall 
not be at all ^airry In aoum} riitightfiied persons umceriiing the 
thoughts which I. have just explained to you. 
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XXXII. The Principles oe Nature and of Grace. 1714 

1. Substance is being, capable of action. It is simple or com- 
pound. Simple substance is that which has no parts. Compound 
substance is a collection of simple substances or monads. Monas 
is a Greek word which signifies unity, or that which is one. 

Compounds, or bodies, are multitudes; and simple sub- 
stances, lives, souls, spirits are unities. And there must be 
simple substances everywhere, because without simple sub- 
stances there would be no compounds; and consequently all 
nature is full of life. 

2. Monads, having no parts, cannot be formed or decom- 
posed. They cannot begin or end naturally; and consequently 
last as long as the universe, which will indeed be changed but 
will not be destroyed. They cannot have shapes; otherwise 
they would have parts. And consequently a monad, in itself and 
at a given moment, could not be distinguished from another ex- 
cept by its internal qualities and actions, which can be nothing 
else than its perceptions (that is, representations of the com- 
pound, or of what is external, in the simple), and its appetitions 
(that is, its tendencies from one perception to another), which 
are the principles of change. For the simplicity of substance 
does not prevent multiplicity of modifications, which must be 
found together in this same simple substance, and must consist 
in the- variety of relations to things which are external. Just 
as in a centre or point, altogether simple as it is, there is found 
an infinity of angles formed by lines which there meet. 

3 . Everything in nature is full. There are everywhere simple 
substances, separated in reality from each other by activities of 
their own which continually change their relations; and each 
simple substance, or monad, which forms the centre of a com- 
pound substance (as, for example, of an animal) and the prin- 
ciple of its unity, is surrounded by a mass composed of an in- 
finity of other monads, which constitute the body proper of 
this central monad; and in accordance with the affections of 
this it represents, as a centrcy the things which are outside of 
itself. And this body is organic^ when it forms a sort of automa- 
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ton or natural machine; which is a machine not only in its 
entirety, but also in its smallest perceptible parts. And as, be- 
cause of the plenitude of the world, everything is connected and 
each body acts upon every other body, more or less according 
to the distance, and by reaction is itself affected thereby; it fol- 
lows that each monad is a mirror, living or endowed with in- 
ternal activity, representative according to its point of view of 
the universe, and as regulated as the universe itself. And per- 
ceptions in the monad spring one from the other, by the law of 
appetites or by the final causes of good and evil^ which consist in 
visible, regulated or unregulated perceptions; just as the 
changes of bodies and external phenomena spring one from 
another, by the laws of efficient causes ^ that is, of movements. 
Thus there is perfect harmony between the perceptions of the 
monad and the movements of bodies, established at the begin- 
ning between the system of elB&cient causes and that of final 
causes. And in this consists the accord and physical union 
of the soul and body, although neither one can change the 
laws of the other. 

4. Each monad, with a particular body, makes a living sub- 
stance. Thus there is not only life everywhere, provided with 
members or organs, but also there is an infinity of degrees in 
monads,' some dominating more or less over the others. But 
when the monad has organs so adjusted that by means of them 
there is clearness and distinctness in the impressions which it 
receives and consequently in the perceptions which represent 
them (as, for example, when by means of the shape of the 
humors of the eyes, the rays of light are concentrated and act 
with more force); this can extend even to feeling [sentiment], 
that is, even to a perception accompanied by memory, that is, 
one a certain echo of which remains a long time to make itself 
heard upon occasion; and such a living being is called an ani- 
mal, as its monad is called a soul. And when this soul is ele- 
vated to reason it is something more sublime and is reckoned 
among spirits, as will soon be explained. 

It is true that animals are sometimes in the condition of 
simple living beings, and their souls in the condition of simple 
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monads, namely, when their perceptions are not sufiicicntly 
distinct to be remembered, as happens in a i)rofoumi, dreamless 
sleep, or in a swoon. But perceptions which have become en- 
tirely confused must be re-developc'd in animals, for reasons 
which I shall shortly (§12) enumerate. Therefore it is well to 
make a distinction between the perception, which is the internal 
condition of the monad representing external things, and apper- 
ception, which is consciousness or the reflective knowledge of this 
internal state; the latter not being given to all st)uls, nor at all 
times to the same soul. And it is for want of this distinction 
that the Cartesians have failed, taking no account of the per- 
ceptions of which we are not conscious as people take no ac- 
count of imperceptible bodies. It is this also which made the 
same Cartesians believe that only spirits are monads, that 
there is no soul of brutes, and still less other principles of life. 

And as they shocked too much the common opinion of men 
by refusing feeling to brutes, they have, on the other hand, ac- 
commodated themselves too much to the prejudices of the 
multitude, by confounding a long swoon, caused by a great con- 
fusion of perceptions, with death strictly speaking, where all 
perception would cease. This confirmed the ill-fountled belief 
in the destruction of some souls, and the bad o{)inion of some 
so-called strong minds, who have contendexi against the 
immortality of our .soul. 

5. There is a continuity in the perceptions of animals which 
bears some re.semblance to reason; but it is only founded in the 
memory of facts, and not at all in the knowledge of causes. Thus 
a dog shuns the stick with which it has been beaten, because 
memory represents to it the pain which the stick has caused it. 
And men in so far as they are empirics, that is to .say, in three- 
fourths of their actions, act simply as brutes. For e.tample, we 
expect that there will be daylight to-morrow’, because we have 
always had the experience; only an astronomer foresees it by 
reason, and even this prediction will finally fail when tht; cause 
of day, which is not eternal, shall cease. But true reasoning de- 
pends upon necessary or eternal truths, such as those of logic, 
numbers, geometry, which establish an indubitable connection 
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of ideas and unfaiKng consequences. The animals in which 
these consequences are not noticed, are called brutes; but those 
which know these necessary truths are properly those which 
are called rational animals, and their souls are called spirits. 
These souls are capable of performing acts of reflection, and of 
considering that which is called the ego, substance, monad, soul, 
spirit, in a word, immaterial things and truths. It is this which 
renders us capable of the sciences and of demonstrative know- 
ledge. 

6. Modern researches have taught us, and reason approves 
of it, that living beings whose organs are known to us, that is to 
say, plants and animals, do not come from putrefaction or from 
chaos, as the ancients believed, but from pre-formed seeds, and 
consequently by the transformation of pre-existing living be- 
ings. There are animalcules in the seeds of large animals, which 
by means of conception assume a new dress which they make 
their own and by means of which they can nourish themselves 
and increase their size, in order to pass to a larger theatre and 
to accomplish the propagation of the large animal. It is true 
that the souls of spermatic human animals are not rational and 
do not become so until conception determines these animals to 
the human nature. And as generally animals are not born alto- 
gether in conception or generation, neither do they perish alto- 
gether in what we call death; for it is reasonable that what does 
not begin naturally, should not end either in the order of na- 
ture. Therefore, quitting their mask or their rags, they merely 
return to a more subtile theatre where they can, nevertheless, 
be just as sensitive and just as well regulated as in the larger. 
And what we have just said of large am'mals, takes place also in 
the generation and death of smaller spermatic animals, in com- 
parison with which the former may pass for large; for every- 
thing extends ad infinitum in nature. 

Thus not only souls, but also animals, are ingenerable and 
imperishable: they are only developed, unfolded, reclothed, 
unclothed, transformed: souls never quit their entire body and 
do not pass from one body into another which is entirely new to 
them. 
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There is therefore no metempsychosis ^ but there is metamor- 
phosis; animals change, take and leave only parts: the same 
thing which happens little by little and by small invisible par- 
ticles but continually in nutrition, and suddenly, visibly but 
rarely in conception or death, which cause a gain or loss of 
everything at one time. 

7. Up to this time we have spoken as simple physicists: how 
we must advance to metaphysics by making use of the great prin- 
ciple^ little employed in general, which teaches that nothing 
happens without a sufficient reason; that is to say, that nothing 
happens without its being possible for hiin who should suffi- 
ciently understand things, to give a reason sufficient to deter- 
mine why it is so and not otherwise. This principle laid down, 
the first question which should rightly be asked, would be Why 
is there something rather than nothing? For nothing is simpler 
and easier than something. Further, suppose that things must 
exist, we must be able to give a reason why they must exist so 
and not otherwise. 

8. Now this sufficient reason for the existence of the universe 
could not be found in the series of contingent things, that is, of 
bodies and of their representations in souls; for matter being 
indifferent in itself to motion and to rest and to this or another 
motion, we could not find the reason of motion in it, and still 
less of a certain motion. And although the present motion 
which is in matter, comes from the preceding motion, and that 
from still another preceding, yet in this way we should never 
. make any progress, go as far as we might; for the same question 
. would always remain. 

Therefore it must be that the sufficient reason which has no 
need of another reason, be outside this series of contingent 
things and be found in a substance which is its cause, or which 
is a necessary being, carrying the reason of its existence within 
itself; otherwise we should still not have a sufficient reason in 
which we could rest. And this final reason of things is called 
God. 

9. This simple primitive substance must contain in itself 
eminently the perfections contained in the derivative sub- 
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stances wliii'h are its rtlects; Ilius if will have perhrt {uiwer, 
kniiwletlgeaiul will: that is, it will havecmmiptgeuve uiut stiver* 
eign goiMiiiess. Aiiii as Jusikr, taken generally, is only gtuHiiiess 
cenfnrriiecl wischnii, there must tao ht* sevtu'eign justiet* in 
God.The reasaii which has caused U> evist by him, 

makes them still deperuient upuii him in existitig anti in wt*rk* 
ing: and they an' cmitiniudly receiving hum him that whit'li 
gives them stiiiie iierfeclitin; fmt the iinperhaiiiin which re« 
mains in them, comes frcmi tlie essentia! aiul iWiginat lirnitaliun 
of the creature. 

10. It tolhwvs fnnn the supreme perfei tion of (hit!, that in 
creating tlie uriiveise he has chtHeii Iht^ best possilile plan, in 
which there is the greatest, variety ttigtilu*r wil!i the greatest 
order; the lirsl arrangt'il grouiii!, place, time; iIh' nuist results 
preniuced in the must siiii|i|e ways; the mo.u of piwver. kiiuw*- 
ledge, liapfuiuss and goothits.s in the ireafurrs ihal the uni- 
verse could {u‘rmits f‘V»r siiu'e al! tin* jHts,%il,}le.s in the nnder- 
standing God laid «laiii.t tu e^isimee in i.ir*»iM»rliun fo their 
perfections, tite ailual ivorhl, as the readtant td all tfie.se 
claims, nui-a la* the nio'd peiin t pivs.^ilde. And without this it 
woukl no! hr povablt* to give a reason why things liuve tunu'd 
out HO rattier than ettlierwi-as 

11, Hie supmite W'i'sttim «d t #od tsimprllril litm to choose the 

laws af tmnrmrHi best adjir’ded and itiorU suited to ale.lrat t or 
metaphysical reasorec I ie prf*serves there the same f|uaritit y of 
total and absolute iGrcf*, or of a< lions; the samr i|uanlity of 
respective force or of reaction; lastly the same quantitv oi di 
rective fttree. Farther, ;m tion is alivavs equal to reat tif»n. ami 
the whole efha;t is itheays erjiii%atlerif tu the lull t airos And if is 
not surprising ihaf we ioidd riot bv flit* mere i oiedtleraiiou of 
tlw rjfhii^ni i a ^ It id mailer, accsiynt for fho'.e law i oi mtive-^ 
meiil. wliith fiave btaii discoviuas! in our and a part of 

which have biTii disi'iivrrrd iiv tiiv-Hrlf. For I tuiv** fouiei that 
it was necessary to tia%'e revoiira^ tn final isint.es, and that itirse 
laws do not tirpeiid upon llie prim'ipU* of like loghak 

arithmetiral and geoinrirical trtilhs, but upon the primiplr nf 
filmss, that is, upon ilieilniice «4 wi-ahum Ami this is onr of the 
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most efficacious and evident proofs of the existence of God, to 
those who can examine these matters thoroughly. 

12. It follows, farther, from the perfection of the supreme 
author, that not only is the order of the entire universe the 
most perfect possible, but also that each living mirror repre- 
senting the universe in accordance with its point of view, that 
is to say, that each monad, each substantial centre, must have 
its perceptions and its desires as well regulated as is compatible 
with all the rest. Whence it follows, still farther, that souls, 
that is, the most dominating monads, or rather, animals, can- 
not fail to awaken from the state of stupor in which death or 
some other accident may put them. 

13. For everything in things is regulated once for all with as 
much order and harmony as is possible, supreme wisdom and 
goodness not being able to act except with perfect harmony. 
The present is big with the future, the future could be read in 
the past, the distant is expressed in the near. One could be- 
come acquainted with the beauty of the universe in each soul, 
if one could unfold all its folds, which only develop visibly in 
time. But as each distinct perception of the soul includes in- 
numerable confused perceptions which comprise the whole uni- 
verse, the soul itself knows the things of which it has percep- 
tion only so far as it has distinct and clear perceptions of them. 

Each soul knows the infinite, knows all, but confusedly. As 
in walking on the sea-shore and hearing the great noise which 
it makes, I hear the individual sounds of each wave, of which 
the total sound is composed, but without distinguishing them; 
so our confused perceptions are the result of the impressions 
which the whole universe makes upon us. It is the same with 
each monad. God alone has a distinct consciousness of every- 
thing, for he is the source of all. It has been well said that he is 
as centre ever3rwhere, but that his circumference is nowhere, 
since without any withdrawal from this centre, everything is 
immediately present to him. 

14. As regards the rational soul, or spirit, there is something 
in it more than in the monads, or even in simple souls. It is not 
only a mirror of the rmiverse of creatures, but also an image of 
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the Divinity. The spirsl has not only a percept it m of the vvttrks 
of God, hut it Ls even capable of priKiucing something whit h 
resemble.s them, although in miniature. For. to say nothing tif 
the marcels of tlreatns where we invent vvithittit trouble, am! 
even involuntarily, thirjgs which when awake we sfuniltl have 
to think a long time in t»rtier tti hit upon, tmr soul is architec- 
tonic in its vttluntary actions also, and, tliscttvering the sciences 
according tt» which God has regulatetj things {pomtrre. mfttmra, 
numero, etc.), it imitates, in its department and in the little 
world where it is jH'rrnittttl to exert is«‘ itself, what t;<Ki tloes in 
the large wt»r!d. 

15. I'his is wily all spirits, whether of men tir of genii, enter- 
ing by virtue (»f reason and of the eternal truths inti» a sort »if 
society with Go«i. are members .d the City of (it»d. that is ti» 
say, of the most perfect state, fiirmnl and gov<*rneti by the 
greatest and best of monan hs; wIutc there is mt < rime without 
punishment, no gmHi actions without prnjMtrtumate recotn 
pcnse;aml tinaliy as much virtue and happiness a-, is possible; 
and this is not bv a derangement of nature, its if what (ohI pre 
pares for souls distvir}>ed the l.aws of btslies, but by the very 
order of natural things, itv virtue of the harmony jtre estatj- 
lishetl for all time between the mtimi of mturt- itnd of j^ruce. 
between (»««1 as An hiteet and t»iH| as .\f<iriar< h; so {hat milurr 
leads to grace and (.'race, while ntakitjg use of nature, perb-t t s it . 

16. d'hus ahhuiigh reason cannot tea< fi us the *ietails, re 
served to Revelation, of the great future, we can be asniired by 
this SJimo reason that things are made in n manner nurpa . litjg 
ourdmres. G<kI a!s«t being the mo*>t jierfet t and {ju* happy, 
and consequently, the mo'it lovable of Mibtt.imes, ami truly 
pure ItK’e tamistitif' in the state whii h limi < plea ajre in the {mt 
fections and ha(»pitiess «if the iove«i olijei f, tlii^ love <mght ti» 
giv'e us the greatest pleasure of whi» h tve are i .ipable, when 
Gwi is its objes t, 

17. Ami it is easy tt» love him us we {»uglit , if we know him ns 
I have just «lesi ribed. Fiir although God i* iiol vinibie to our 
external s«!nses, he tloes not t ease to be very htv.tble and to give 
very great pleasure. We see how much pleasure homirs give 
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men, although they do not at all consist in the qualities of the 
external senses. 

Martyrs and fanatics (although the affection of the latter is 
ill-regulated), show what pleasure of the spirit can accomplish; 
and what is more, even sensuous pleasures are reduced to con- 
fusedly known intellectual pleasures. 

Music charms us, although its beauty only consists in the 
harmony of numbers and in the reckoning of the beats or vibra- 
tions of sounding bodies, which meet at certain intervals, of 
which we are not conscious and which the soul does not cease 
to make. The pleasures which sight finds in projmrtions are of 
the same nature; and those cause<l by the other senses amount 
to almost the same thing, although we cannot explain it so 
clearly. 

i8. It may be said that even from the presetiit time on, the 
low of God makes us enjoy a foretaste of future felicity. And 
although it is disinterested, it itself constitutes our greatest 
good and interest even if we should not seek it therein and 
should consider only the pleasure which it gives, without re- 
gard to the utility it produces; for it gives us jierfect cotitidence 
in the goodness of our author and master, producing a true 
tranquillity of mind; not like the Stoics who force themselves 
to patience, but by a present content which assures us of future 
happiness. And besides the present pleasure, nothing can be 
more useful for the future; for the love of (hni fulfills our hope.s, 
too, and leads us in the road of supreme h.'qtpine.ss, because by 
virtue of the perfect order cstablishtHi in the uni'vt'rse, every- 
thing is done in the best po.ssiblc way. as much for the general 
good as for the greatest individual good of those who are con- 
vinced of this and arc content with the divine government; 
this conviction cannot be wanting to those who know how to 
love the source of all gO(xl. It is true that supreme felicity, by 
whatever beatific vision or knowledge of (»od it be accompanied, 
can never be full; because, since (>(k 1 is infinite, he cannot be 
wholly known. Therefore our happine.ss will never, anti ought 
not to, consist in full joy, where there would be nothing farther 
to desire, rendering our mind stupid; but in a perpetual pro- 
gress to new pleasures and to new perfections. 
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Translated from the Latin * by 
EDWARD KENNARD RAND 

THE ESSENCE AND NATURE OF THE SOUL 

§ 48. The soul is a simple substance. For the soul is not body 
(§ 47) nor an attribute communicated to the body (§ 46), and 
further, neither is it a composite entity nor does it inhere in a 
composite entity (§119, Cosmol}) . Wherefore since every entity 
is either composite or simple (§ 532, 673, Ontol,^) the soul must 
be a simple entity. 

Now since acts of thought continually change and succeed 
one another in turn, they are to be classed with modes (§ 151, 
Optol,) The soul, therefore, to which these modes apply, is sub- 
ject to modification ( § 764, OntoL), and since it is obvious that 
the soul lasts for some time in conjunction with the body (for 
whether it can exist apart from the body or not need not be 
established here) it is per durable (§ 766, Ontol), Certainly a 
per durable and modifiaUe object is a substance. Therefore 
the soul is a substance. 

But the soul is a simple entity by the foregoing proof. There- 
fore it is a simple substance. 

§ 53. The soul is endowed with a certain power. The soul is 
a substance ( § 48), and since perceptions succeed one another in 
the same, and desires spring from perceptions, and perceptions 

* From Christian von Wolff’s Psychologia raiionalis. Franco!, et Lips. 1734.' 

. ^ V^olTsCosmologia generalis. Franco!, et Lips. 1731. - 

^ Wolff’s Philosophia prima sive Ontologia, Franco!, et Lips. 1730. 
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again from desires, as is generally admitted in Empiric Psy- 
chology, its condition changes (§ 709, OnloL). It therefore is 
endowed with a certain power. (§ 776, OnloL), 

§ 54. A power and a faculty of the said are different from one 
another. For power consists in the continual endeavor to act 
(5 724, Ontol). Faculties are merely potencies of action on the 
part of the soul ( § 29, Psych. Emptr.'-), and thus have possibih- 
tiesof action (§716, Ontol). Therefore a power of the soul and 
a faculty differ from one another {§183, Ontol). 

{ 56. The soul continually tends to change its conditions. For it 
is endowed with a certain power. Wherefore, since a power 
continually tends to change the condition of the subject in 
which it is (§ 725, Ontol), the soul, too, through the mediation 
of its own power, is bound to tend continually to change its 
condition. 

5 57. The power of the send is absolutely simple. For the soul 
is simple and thus lacks parts ( 5 673, Ontol). Let us now sup- 
pose that the soul has more than one power distinct from one 
another; since each one of them consists in the continued 
endeavor to act (§ 724, Ontol), each one requires a particular 
subject in which it is. And so we must conceive of several 
actual entities distinct from one another (§ 142, 183, Ontol), 
which when taken together with the soul will be thepiirtsof the 
same (§ 341, Ontol). But this is altogether absurd by the proof 
above given. 

§ 62. The soul re-presents to itself this universe in accordance 
with the location of its organic body in the universe, conformably 
to the mutations which affect the organs of sensation. For this 
law of sensations is constant and inviolable: if a certain muta- 
tion is produced in some organ of sen.sation by some .sensible 
object there coexists in the soul a sensation which may be ex- 
plained to it in an intelligible way, or which recognises in it a 
sufficient reason why it should be, and why it should be such as 
it is. ( § 85, Psychol Empir.) Now sensations are {XTceptions 
of external objects, which produce a change in the (jrgans of sen- 
sation ( 5 67, Psychol. Empir), and hence while the soul feels, it 
* Wol£I’» Piychdopa Empirka. Francof. et Lip*. 1733. 
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re-prcsents uhjVc ts to itsflf ( i ^4, Psychol. Knif^ir.). And 
since our Innly is constantly in this visilik* world, hodu's also 
which cotnjiost' the same (§ itt), Cosmol.) act constantly ujkhi 
our bwly in accordance with its location in the worhl, or the 
universe. It is clear, therefore, that the soul re presents to 
itself this universe, or this visible worltl. iji uccortiance with the 
location of our iirgaiuc btHly in the universe, ami conhtnnably 
to the mutations which the btalies <»f which it is conijKtsed 
produce in the sjutte. When we sleep we jKTceive nothing 
clearly ami distinctly { § t5). However since the sotil is still in a 
conditum of precept ion, although all its conceptions are con" 
fused or <ihscure, there is tuithing to prevent it from still jK*r- 
ceiving obscurely its own laniy, and the things that impress it, 
and hence from eimtimiing this re pres<*ntation of the worhl, .s»> 
that therefore it tnay he sahl with<»ut reservatioir that it 
re-presents to its<‘lf this universe. 

{ 66. The esstticr of {he soul tonsisls in i(s power oj re- presenling 
(vis reprasen(mt) She universe, which power is mokriolly limikd 
by its locatmi in an organic bmly in the universe, and formally 
limikd hy the conxlitution of the sensory organs. lH»r this jHiwcr 
is the first priiu iple whit h is comeivetl with regard t«> the stnti, 
and on whit }i de{>end the tJther at tributes whit h are inherent in 
it (§ 65). Therefore the essence of the soul consists in the same 
(1 168, Oniol.). 

i 67. 7 'he nature of the soul consists in the same re presenting 
power (tns reprersentiva). For by this jMiwer of the stJiil every 
thing is activaftsl that is possible through the fat tiUies of the 
soul, Whereftire since we umler.staml by the nature of the soul 
that principle of mutations in the stuil width isintriinu in the 
same, just as by the nature of the luii verse we imih r .taml that 
principle <tf mutatituis in the wtirld whith is intihtdt in the 
same (i $oy, Cosmol.) , and since this print ipieof mutatittns is 
powerfl $QT,(hitot.}, and since the {tower with whith the soul 
is endttwetl (j 5^) is tinly the jutwer t»f representing {eij 
reprmentim) the universe (Ida), that jsiwer t»f re {tresenting 
(vis reprasentiva) the universe is likewise the nature ttf the 
soul. 
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AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING* 

BOOK I 

CHAPTER /. INTRODUCTION 

1. An inquiry into the understanding, pleasant and useful. — 
Since it is th&undcrstanding that sets nian above the rest of sens- 
ible beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion 
which he has over them, it is certainly a subject, even for its 
nobleness, worth our labour to inquire into. The un<lerstand- 
ing, like the eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive all other 
things, takes no notice of itself; and it requires art and pains to 
set it at a distance, and make it its own object. But whatever be 
the difficulties that lie in the way of this inquiry, whatever it be 
that keeps us so much in the dark to ourselves, sure I am that 
all the light we can let in upon our own minds, all the acquaint- 
ance we can make with our own understandings, will not only 
be very pleasant, but bring us great advantage in directing 
our thoughts in the search of other things. 

2. Design. — This therefore being my purpose, to inquire 
into the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent, I shall not at present meddle with the physical con- 
sideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein its 
essence consists or by what motions of our spirits, or alterations 
of our bodies, we come to have any sensation by our organs, or 
any ideas in our understandings; and whether those ideas do, in 
their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or not: 

• London, 1690 ; ad col. ed. 1694 ; 3d ed. 1697 ; 4th col. cd. xyoo ; ed. A. C 
Fraser, 2 vols. Oxford, 1894. 
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these are sjHx'uIatit*ns which. h<nvever curious and entertaining, 
I shall <iecline, as lying out of my way in the design I am now 
upon. It shall surtice to my j)re.sent purpo.se. to consider the tlis 
cerning faculties of a man. as they are employed about the 
objects which they have tti «lo with; ami I shall imagine I have 
not wholly mi.semployed myst'lf in the thouglits I shall have on 
thiaocca.sion. if, in this historical, plain methiut, I can give any 
account of the ways whereby our umierstamlings eome to 
attain those notions of things we have, ami ran set tlown any 
measure.s of the certainty t»f our knowletlge. or the groumis of 
those {M’rsuasiotvs whii h are to be found atmmgst men. .so vari- 
0U.S, ditTerent, ami wholly contratlii tory: ami yet asserteil 
somewhere or other with such assurance ami conthiemc, that he 
that shall take a view of the opinions of mankind, observe their 
opfxisition, and at the same time txtnsider tlie fondness and 
elevation wherewith they are emhr.uid, the re.solution ami 
eagerness wherewith they are maintained, may ptuhajis have 
reason to suspect that either there is no siit h thing as truth at 
all, or that matikimi hath no sutlulent means to attain acertatn 
kmmieeige of it. 

3. MfShod. It is therefore worth while to seareh out the 
bounds laitween opinion and kmnvlcdgi*, :iml l•xamine by wbat 
measures, in things when-of we have no < ertain km»vvh-tlge, wr 
ought to regnlato onr assent, and moderate our j>«Tsua'.iuns. In 
order whereunto, I >.h,dl pursue this following methml: 

Fir.st. I shall impure into the original of those iileas. notions, 
or whatever e!si‘ you please ttirall them, which a man ob .ei ves, 
and is conscious to himself he has in his niiml ; ami flie way* 
whereby the understanding comes tt> be furnished with them. 

Secondly. I shall emleavoiir to show what knowhslge the 
understanding hath by those uleas, and the certainty, evitlem e, 
and e.xtent of it. 

Thirdly. I shall make some huiuiry into the nature ami 
grounds of faith or opinion; whereliy I mean, that assent whii h 
we give to any pritjaisition as true, of whose truth yet we haxe 
no certain knowledge: and here we shall have oce.ision to 
examine the reasiuts and degrees of as.icut. 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER L OF IDEAS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR 

ORIGINAL 

1. Idea is the object of thinking, — Every man being con- 
scious of himself, that he thinks, and that which his mind is 
applied about, whilst thinking, being the ideas that are there, it 
is past doubt that men have in their mind several ideas, such as 
are those expressed by the words, whiteness, hardness, sweet- 
ness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunkenness, and 
others: it is in the first place then to be inquired. How he comes 
by them? I know it is a received doctrine, that men have native 
ideas and original characters stamped upon their minds in their 
very first being. This opinion I have at large examined already; 
and, I suppose, what I have said in the foregoing book will be 
much more easily admitted, when I have shown whence the 
understanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways 
and degrees they may come into the mind; for which I shall 
appeal to every one’s own observation and experience. . 

2. All ideas come from sensation or reflection, — Let us then 
suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all char- 
acters, without any ideas: How comes it to be furnished? 
Whence comes it by that vast store, which the busy and bound- 
less fancy of man has painted on it with an almost endless 
variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and know- 
ledge? To this I answer, in one word, From experience. In that 
all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately 
derives itself. Our observation, employed either about external 
sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our mind, 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies 
our understandings with all the materials of thinking. These 
two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas 
we have, or can naturally have, do spring. 

I, The object of sensation one source of ideas, — First. Our 
senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey 
into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according 
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to those various ways wherein those objects do affect them; and 
thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, 
cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which we call sens- 
ible qualities; which when I say the senses convey into the 
mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into the mind 
what produces there those perceptions. Tb‘s great source 
of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call, 
SENSATION. 

4. The operations of our minds the other source of them. — 
Secondly. The other fountain, from which experience fumish- 
eth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the opera- 
tions of our own minds within us, as it is employed about the 
ideas it has got; which operations when the soul comes to reflect 
on and consider, do furnish the understanding with another set 
of ideas which could not be had from things without; and such 
are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, know- 
ing, willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; 
which we, being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do 
from these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas, as 
we do from bodies affecting our senses. This source of ideas 
every man has wholly in himself; and though it be not sense as 
having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, 
and might properly enough be called internal sense. But as I 
call the other sensation^ so I call this reflection, the ideas it 
affords being such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
own operations within itself. By reflection, then, in the follow- 
ing part of this discourse, I would be understood to mean that 
notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 
manner of them, by reason whereof there come to be ideas of 
these operations in the understanding. These two, I say, viz., 
external material things as the objects of sensation, and the 
operations of our own minds within as the objects of reflection, 
are, to me, the only originals from whence all our ideas take 
their beginnings. The term operations here, I use in a large 
sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind 
about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising sometimes 
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‘ini! « ol.nir, the hand htds stiftiK'ss and warmth in tht* 
s.itn«* i>if< •' ‘'f wax yet tht* sirnpU* uk*a.s tlius united in the 
saint* suhjfi t art* as |H*rft*t t!y distinct ns tiinse tlint ctune in by 
tiidermt Hric.es. the t tihlnc'iji and hardness which u man feels in 
a pin r nt in* la ing as distint t itleas in the mind us the smell and 
whitriu*H.i «d a lily, t»r as the taste of sugar and smell of a nist*: 
ami there is mithing t an l»e plainer tu a man than the clear and 
distinct jsert epliun he luw of those simple ideas: which, being 
Ciuh in it a if imttsmjKiundet!, contains in it mithing but one 
unift>rm apju arance t»r conceptutn in the miml, and is not dis- 
tingutHhable into ditfereiit ideas. 

3, I'hf miml ».*« miiimr m^ke «or destroy ///cot, ■— 't'hese 
simple ideas, the materials t»f all tnir kiuiwletlge, are .suggested 
and lurniHhetl l<« the mind only by those two way.s above men- 
littned. vi/ , ii iisation and rellection. When the uiulerstanding 
is ome stiTed with these simple itleas, it has the {Hiwer to 
rejseat, compare, and unite them, even to an almost intinite 
%'arietv, and «» can /n.tke at pleasure new complex ideas. But 
it in nut in f he power of the im»st exalted wit or enlarged under- 
standing. bv anv «|uii kness <jr variety of thought, to invent or 
frame one new simple idea in the mintl, not taken in by the 
ways beiure mentioned; nor can any force of the understand 
ing denffov ihosr that are there: the dt»minion of man in this 
little woiht of his own umlersiamling. being much-what the 
Siunr as it is in the great wsirld of visible things, wherein his 
l»iwer, however managed by art anti skill, reaches no farther 
than to t omjKumd and tlivule the materials that are matle to 
his hami hot « an do imfhing t/m-artls the making the least par- 
ticle «)f new matter, or destr«>ying one atom of what is already 
in being. . , . 

(liAmM ///. OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF SENSE 

i. Diisiion of simple sjeos. The better to conceive the 
UleaH we receive from sr’nsation, it may md he amiss for us to 
consider them in reference to the tlitlerent ways whereby they 
make their ap|»roitches to ouf minds, and make themselves j/cr- 
ceivabk by u.s. 
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First, then, there are some which come into our minds by one 
sense only* 

Secondly. There are others that convey themselves into the 
mind by more senses than one. 

Thirdly. Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly. There are some that make themselves way, and 
are suggested to the mind, by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection. 

We shall consider them apart under these several heads. 

1. There are some ideas which have admittance only through 
one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
light and colours, as white, red, yellow, blue, with their several 
degrees or shades and mixtures, as green, scarlet, purple, sea- 
green, and the rest, come in only by the eyes; all kinds of 
noises, sounds, and tones, only by the ears; the several tastes 
and smells, by the nose and palate. And if these organs, or the 
nerves which are the conduits to convey them from without to 
their audience in the brain, the mind’s presence-room (as I 
may so call it), are, any of them, so disordered as not to perform 
their functions, they have no postern to be admitted by, no 
other way to bring themselves into view, and be received by 
the understanding. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch are 
heat, and cold, and solidity; all the rest — consisting almost 
wholly in the sensible configuration, as smooth and rough; or 
else more or less firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and soft, 
tough and brittle — are obvious enough. 

2. I think it will be needless to enumerate all the particular 
simple ideas belonging to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible 
if we would, there being a great many more of them belonging 
to most of the senses than we have names for. ... I shall 
therefore, in the account of simple ideas I am here giving, con- 
tent myself to set down only such as are most material to our 
present purpose, or are in themselves less apt to be taken notice 
of, though they are very frequently the ingredients of our com- 
plex ideas; amongst which I think I may well account ‘^solid- 
ity/’ which therefore I shall treat of in the next chapter. 




iiLiPfKK IT. umA OF soijprrr 

I. ItV m rirr l 4 i;f /fi»« liiiirli, ■ Hh* idt*;!. <4 st>!idiiy we 
rri'rivr i*iir ; ;iiii| it arisrn fitiin the rrHiHtanre which we 
tiiii-f in I'M-wiy til ttii* eiitnifirr nf iiiiy ullirr hinly iiiU» the place it 
til! it has Irit iL ‘Ttirre h tin idea which we receive 
rtii.irr |■■«lc4alllly frmii seiis*ilii»n than scilidity. Whether wt* 
iiiiivr t^r rr‘4. ift %clial fi^.isf.iire s<.ievrr we are, we alwaVH feel 
under its llial siip|i^irls ii?i, aiut liindern tiur farther 
diiwn-ward.H, and tlir bodies which we ilaily handle make 
iisjirnrivr tliaf wliihtl they reinairi hrlween ihetii, thevihc hy 
iiittii*aifiiiiniiila!4r hiiittrr the ajipr^adud the partsof tiur 
liaiels that preas llinii, which ihiis liiiiderH the appnmch 

Ilf Hct.1 |ji«lirs, W'iirii thry are iiaiving laie Inwards arudher, I 
cut! seliildv. I will ted thipulr wtirther ihis accrptathm u( the 
wurtl hr iirarrr Pi its orhtina} sif^nihcalioii tham that 

wliiih iiiafliriiial.iuaiii ii-ir it in; if HiilticeH thap I think, the 
riirnitici!i iiidinii cf " nnliiiiiv/' %cill iiHmw, if iiul justify, thin tw 
nf if; hill if my- i 4 ir think it hrttrr In cal! it ippifirnrirt$hiiiiy, he 
has fiiy ttifciriit, ihilv I have lh«iyic!il the term salkUly the 
inure {iru|'irr tu r\|'irr=ri thin itlra, nut *inly becauHeuf its vulgar 
unr in thill -^aicir, hiit ahici hn an-’tr it carries s«niielhing innre nf 
liiriitive ill it than $mfirnrir*iiuiiiv, W'hii'h is negative, atid is, 
lirrfiaps, isnire a ciiicirtiiiriii r id Milidilv than sitlidity itself. 
Hiis, Ilf all lilhrf, srrnc'i llir itlea mud intimately cinmrcted 
walli and rviiniliat l*i bwlv, su m iitnvlirre rise tu lie fuund or 
iftiiigirird fml urdv in iiiatlrr; and llnaigh mir ^antHes take tin 
nnliir id it tail iti itiasHin id iiiaftrr, ni a hulk sutfH ient to cause 
II sriisaliuii ill ii'i, vri ihr fiiimi, having mice gid this idea from 
such gr*»s*irr snralilr tiudirs. frai rs it farther and condtlerH tl, 
IIS w*rll m ligiirr, ill the iiiiniilr*if |iarlii.tr of iiiatier that can 
riist, and finds it iiisr|iara}i!y iiihernil in body, wherever nr 
liiavrvrf niudilird. 

I, 5a|iilrlv fiiii i/ciir. 11iia is the idea which lieliings In 
ti«4y, itlirrrliy W’e tii||iri%a" If; Iti lill sjiair. The itlea tif which 
illifig of sfiai. r is, lliat wdirrr %%r tfiiaginr an>’ space taken Up by 
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a solid substance, we conceive it so to possess it that it excludes 
all other solid substances, and will for ever hinder any two 
other bodies, that move towards one another in a straight line, 
from coming to touch one another, unless it removes from be- 
tween them in a line not parallel to that which they move in. 
This idea of it, the bodies which we ordinarily handle suffi- 
ciently furnish us with. 

6. What it is. — If any one asks me. What this solidity is, I 
send him to his senses to inform him: let him put a ffint or a 
football between his hands, and then endeavour to join them, 
and he will know. If he thinks this not a sufficient explication 
of solidity, what it is, and wherein it consists, I promise to tell 
him what it is, and wherein it consists, when he tells me what 
thinking is, or wherein it consists; or explains to me what ex- 
tension or motion is, which perhaps seems much easier. The 
simple ideas we have are such as experience teaches them us; 
but if, beyond that, we endeavour by words to make them 
clearer in the mind, we shall succeed no better than if we went 
about to clear up the darkness of a blind man’s mind by talking, 
and to discourse into him the ideas of light and colours. The 
reason of this I shall show in another place. 

CHAPTER VI. OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF REFLECTION 

1. Simple ideas of reflection are the operations of the mind 
about its other ideas. — The mind, receiving the ideas men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapters from without, when it turns its 
view inward upon itself, and observes its own actions about 
those ideas it has, takes from thence other ideas, which are as 
capable to be the objects of its contemplation as any of those it 
received from foreign things, 

2 . The idea of perception, and idea of willing, we have from 
reflection. — The two great and principal actions of the mind, 
which are most frequently considered, and which are so fre- 
quent that every one that pleases may take notice of them in 
himself, are these two: Perception or Thinking; and Volition or 
Willing. [The power of thinking is called the Understanding, 
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inu! il.c j«iwcT»>f Viilitiun inailkHl the U'lV/,* uml thenetwo^Kwers 
or iihiiiUi i in the mintl are tlenoniiiuited “ faculties.''! > • • 

CHAPTHK Vif. iH' SIMPLE IDEAS OF BOTH SEX3A- 
/70.V AXD REFLECTIOX 

I. f'le ioire .i«*f pitin. There he tither simple iileas which 
convey ihfiu'ielve'i into the mind by all the wuy.H of sensation 
aiul rrilei tiiitj; vi*'., pk,tsurt or ddi^ht, and its opimsite, pain or 
uneaiinfs%: ptnirr, unity. 

i. l»e!iitht or une.vsiness, one <*r other of them, jtnn them* 
•udvrs to ahutiHt nil ottr ideas both «»f sensiititm uiul rellcctitm; 
mu! tiu rr i . u ar» «• .my .ilTection of «iur senses from without, any 
retired iluaight «>f our miiul within, which is nut able to produce 
in us jtle.iuur of p.iin. By "pleasure” ami "pain," I would be 
underst»w<d to ‘.ij'nily whatsiievertleli^htSiirmolestH u.s; whether 
it ari e i from the thoughts of our rnimls, or any thing operating 
on our bodiet, For whether we cull it "sati.sfui tion, delight, 
ple.t .lire, fi.ippine'is,” &c., OH the one side; or " uneasine.ss, 
trouble, p.iin, torment, anguish, misery,” &c., on the other; 
they are ,till hut dilferent degrees of the same thing, iuul belong 
to the ideas of plea utre and pain, delight or uneasiness; which 
are the names I thall most lomntonly use for tliose two sorts of 
ideas, 

f). /Ve.nH/e and pain. 'rhoiigh what I liave here said may 
not jM-rhapH make the ideas of pleu iure and pain clearer to us 
than our own e<t|i« rience dm*s, which is the only way that we 
are I apatiie of h.i ving them ; yet the consiileration of the reason 
why they are annexed to so many other ideas, serving to give us 
due ienfinu t!l t of the wisilom smd gomhiess of the Sovereign 
IH .po'ti r of dl things, may not be unsuitable to the main enrl of 
these imjuiriei flu* ktiowledgeand veneration of Him being the 
chief end of ail our thoughts, and the projrer busines-Hof all our 
umh rstandings, 

7, Fxiikmc ami unity. F.'iistetue and unity are two other 
idea * that are suggested t»» the umlerstaitrling by every object 
without, and every itlea within. Wiien ideas are tn our minds, 
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we consider them as being actually there, as well as we consider 
things to be actually without us: which is, that they exist, or 
have existence: and whatever we can consider as one thing, 
whether a real being or idea, suggests to the understanding 
the idea of unity. 

8. Power, — Power also is another of those simple ideas 
which we receive from sensation and reflection. For, observing 
in ourselves that we do and can think, and that we can at 
pleasure move several parts of our bodies which were at rest; 
the effects also that natural bodies are able to produce in one 
another occurring every moment to our senses, we both these 
ways get the idea of power. 

9. Succession, — Besides these there is another idea, which 
though suggested by our senses, yet is more constantly offered 
us by what passes in our minds; and that is the idea of succes- 
sion. For if we look immediately into ourselves, and reflect on 
what is observable there, we shall find our ideas always, whilst 
we are awake or have any thought, passing in train, one going 
and another coming without intermission. 

10. Simple ideas the materials of all our knowledge. — These, 
if they are not all, are at least (as I think) the most considerable 
of those simple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is 
made all its other knowledge : all of which it receives only by the 
two forementioned ways of sensation and reflection. 


CHAPTER VIII, SOME FURTHER CONSIDERA- 
TIONS CONCERNING OUR SIMPLE 
IDEAS OF SENSATION 

7. Ideas in the mind, qualities in lodies. — * To discover the 
nature of our ideas the better, and to discourse of them intel- 
ligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish them, as they are 
ideas or perceptions in our minds: and as they are modifica- 
tions of matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions in us; 
that so we may not think (as perhaps usually is done) that they 
are exactly the images and resemblances of something inherent 
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in the suhjri l; nf those uf sensntiun Iwinjj in the mind no 
more the likritr ^*. oi so!tH-tl»ing existing vvitliout ns thun the 
n.snw» tluvt •4.uu! ior them tire the likeness v»t' our ideus, vvliich 
yet he.uiiu: they ,ire iipt to exeile in us. 

K. Wh.it .never the mind jM'reeives in itself, or i.s the immetli- 
ate ohjet t jw-rt ention, thought, or understanding, that I call 
s,it'4; .snd the |»«.ivrr to jtrtwlute any idea in our mind, I call 
qu>tl;Sv ni th*- '^uhjet t tt hereiit that f stwer is. I hus a snowball 
h.iving the jttiwer to jtnwiiue in us the ideas of white, cold, and 
r.iutid, the jiowers to jir»«liue tho.se itieas in us as they are in the 
snowb.dl, ! ♦ .dl aiut as they are sensations or pereeji- 

tii'ie. in oisr utsde! .f.nulings, I mil thetn “ideas”; whiih h/eti.T, 
it I 4 >e.tk oj them N«imetitnes as in the things thetuselves, [ 
would !>e uiui« t'.t>>,»| to mean thow qtialities in the objects 
tt hiih pr liii'iri ill iiA, 

tj:. }Ui.i;i!itirH Ituui in IhhIh’S 

#iri\ Im! -d, '.Hi h .4--* Air iillrrty iji,Hr|iAr4l»lr from ihr ht«iy, in whut 
r. 44 lc sidrvrr if }ir,| .itiil Hmli ill ii!l llir altnralumH ami 
il h, .ill llir fort, r « 411 tir itmi upHii it, it rurustantly 
krrjri, 4fiil yihli 4'i -.fiiHr t uii:di4iilf y limh in rvnry jmrtii’Ie of 
iiKittrr wliiiti tiA’-i hiiik iii fir firnrivnl, umt thi* nutul 

liiiilH iiiif'iuiralilr mrry larlu !r *4 iiiaftrr, tfaiugli frHH than 
In ifHilr -tiny 1)’ hr jirii rivnl tiy iiiir .HrnHr?^; takr a grain 

rif \^tir4t, iliviiir it iiifu Iwaj jarl.n, rai'fi jiarl luiH Htitl Hiilhlity, 
tigurr, aiiit iiii4iili!y ; <liviilr it again, ami it rrtaiiiH 
.Hlill till* A.iinr I jiialilirM ; ami mi ilividr if. tm till thr jiartH Imamu* 
ifiMiiMlilr, ihry iiurU. rrlaiii !itiU rarli tif ihrin all tluiHr cjnali- 
lirH. Fur, ifiviauii f tthirli that a mill nr jirntltuirany othrr 
htiily lijiuii aiitilfirr, in mliir’iiig il In iiiHrimifilr |>artH) ran 
nrvrf fair auay riihrf Milidily, vhlmmm, tigurr, ur nuihilily 
fniiii any hut mily iiiakrji Iwu nr morr di-aimi Hrparati* 
iiiaHM-# uf fiHittrr i'*i that ivhirli wan hiif imr hrfurr; all wliU'h 
ciibiiiii I iiiavirH, rri koiirtl ii.h mi ttiiiny dislinrl InKtirM, aftrr clivi* 
Hiiiii. iiiakr a irifaiii nuiiifirr. fllirM* I i'all fir/gimil nr primary 
c|iialilir*‘i Ilf twidy, mhii fi I itiirik wr may ohHrrvr in prmlnre 
iiitiplr idra-H ill ii'i, vi/., juiliilily, cilinmnil, liguri% mnlion or 
fesi, liinl iiiiiiilirf, 
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10. Secondary qualities. — Secondly. Such qualities, which 
in truth are nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to 
produce various sensations in us by their primary qualities, i,e,f 
by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their insensible 
parts, as colours, sounds, tastes, &c., these I call secondary 
qualities. To these might be added a third sort, which are 
allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much real qual- 
ities in the subject as those which I, to comply with the com- 
mon way of speaking, call qualities, but, for distinction, second- 
ary qualities. For, the power in fire to produce a new colour or 
consistency in wax or clay, — by its primary qualities, is as 
much a quality in fire as the power it has to produce in me a 
new idea or sensation of warmth or burning, which I felt not 
before, — by the same primary qualities, viz., the bulk, texture, 
and motion of its insensible parts.] 

11. [How primary qualities produce their ideas. — The next 
thing to be considered is, how bodies produce ideas in us; and 
that is manifestly by impulse, the only way which we can con- 
ceive bodies to operate in.] 

12. If, then, external objects be not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas therein; and yet we perceive these 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our senses, 
it is evident that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the 
brains or the seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the extension, 
figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observable bigness, 
may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evident some 
singly imperceptible bodies must come from them to the eyes, 
and thereby convey to the brain some motion which produces 
these ideas which we have of them in us. 

13. How secondary. — After the same manner that the ideas 
of these original qualities are produced in us, we may conceive 
that the ideas of secondary qualities are also produced, viz., by 
the operation of insensible particles on our senses. For it being 
manifest that there are bodies, and good store of bodies, each 
whereof are so small that we cannot by any of our senses dis- 
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cimT riliirr lliiir Inilk* fipiriN or million faH h evident in the 

tl'iu *itr aii«i water, and other extremely nmuller than 
tliuHe. |irrli4|»-"^ ah iiiiiili ^nuiUer than the {^articles i>f air iir waiter 
m tile parliilu'^ of air or water are smaller than fams or hail- 
stoiitH‘ 1 : let iiNMi|iji*Heat iireseni that the different motions and 
figures, hulk ami iiiiinhrr, iif surh jmrtities, effecting the several 
orgaiis III tiiir snuira, |irodiice in ns those tiifferent sensations 
mliirii wr tuivr I'roiii the roloiirs anti smells of InKlies; e.f,* that 
a %aotri , hv the iiiijHilsr of siirfi inseiisihle fuirtiiies cff matter of 
fieriiiiar figiirr--^ ami hulks, arit! in ilillerrnt degrees and modJfi- 
riilirai"* tU' Ilirir fiioiiiHH, taiises the ideas of the blue colour and 
iirrri stuiif ^4 lli.it flower In tie |irodured in tnir minds; it tieing 
no iii»»re imjiovalilr to roiirrivr that Ciod sliouhl annex such 
ideas to Hiuii iiiolituis, with wliit lt they have no Hinulitude, than 
llial tie •■ihoiild annex the idea of fuiii to the motion of a lueceof 
strr! diviiliiig our llr'di, wdlli whit'h the idea hath no resimi- 
lilaticr. 

14. \\1ial I have '-laid ctuirmiiiig rolonrs and smells may ba 
iindrrHtood a!io oi fakirs ami sounds, and other the like scms* 
ililr rjiialilirs; whiili, ivliairvrr rralilv we by mistake attribute 
to ilirin. are in Iriilli nothing in the objects themstdves, but 
{lowrrs to I'lrodiu r v.irious sriiHalioiis in us, ami dejamd on 
itio'Hr {iriitiary qualities, vi/,,. fndk. ligiire, texture, and miithm 
of jiarls fas I have Haittj, 

1 tiir4i id /trirrnifv t/iia/inVi *ifr rr%rmNiimrx: af smmdary^ 
mi, FriUii wlinifr I llnnk it is easy to draw this olrservat ion, 
that Itir ideas of firiinary ifiiafiliesof {loilies are resemblances of 
tlieiri, ami itirir jialfrriis do really exist in the bodies them- 
selves. fiiii ilir itlra"i fifoiiucrfl if! IIS by these sectmdary cjuah 
ilirs have iio renemlilamr of ilirni at all dliere is nothing like 
oiir ideas rxiniiiig in ihr tioifies itieinselves, They are, in the 
bodies driioiiiitiair ffoiii ttirrii, only a janver to |iro<iuce 
those in mi amt wdiiit is swrri, blue, or w*arm in hlea» 

is bill I tie I rrtaifi Imlk , liMiirr, and rmnion of the insensible parti 
in itir tiAwiirs ittriiiHrlvrs. wtdf ti wr call so, 

■34. llirff otrif ii/ i/ioililfci f« bmlk%* llie qualities then 
tlial are in bodies, riglilly coitsidrrrd, are of three sorts: 
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First. The bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion or 
rest of their solid parts; those are in them, whether we perceive 
them or not; and when they are of that size that we can dis- 
cover them, we have by these ideas of the thing as it is in itself, 
as is plain in artificial things. These I call primary qualities. 

Secondly. The power that is in any body, by reason of its 
insensible primar>^ qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner 
on any of our senses, and thereby produce in us the different 
ideas of several colours, sounds, smells, tastes, &c. These are 
usually called sensible qualities. 

Thirdly. The power that is in any body, by reason of the 
particular constitution of its primary qualities, to make such a 
change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of another body, 
as to make it operate on our senses differently from what it did 
before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax white, and fire, 
to make lead fluid. [These are usually called powers.] 

The first of these, as has been said, I think may be properly 
called real, original, or primary qualities, because they are in 
the things themselves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
upon their different modifications it is that the secondary qual- 
ities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon other 
things, which powers result from the different modifications of 
those primary qualities. 


CHAPTER IX. OF PERCEPTION 

I. Perception the first simple idea of reflection. — Perception, 
as it is the first faculty of the mind exercised about our ideas, 
so it is the first and simplest idea we have from reflection, and 
is by some called thinking^’ in general. Though thinking, in 
the propriety of the English tongue, signifies that sort of opera- 
tion of the mind about its ideas wherein the mind is active; 
where it, with some degree of voluntary attention, considers 
any thing: for in bare, naked perception, the mind is, for the 
most part, only passive, and what it perceives it cannot avoid 
perceiving. 
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». /.V nfHiv xihtn iht msnJ m'eives the • - What 

jx'rrf|»tiun tniTV oni* wiii ktH>w lifltcr by rftUx ting on whut 
hf tUx'-i him-irb, vvht'ii hr •irts, hrnfM. frrlH, iXv., <ir thitiks, than 
by any ..ut a- ot niiur, Whorvrr rrtltH-t.< on what passes in 
his itwn niiiui, t aimi't nuss it ; aiuJ it' hr <ltn's iu>t rrtUvt, all the 
vvofils iti tlir wt rUl t annot make him have any notum of it. 

'i'his is (crtain. that whatever alterations are made in the 
lioily. if they rrath not the miml; whatever impressions are 
matte the tmtwartl part.s, if they are not taken notice t»f 
within; there is no perreption. Fire may burn tmr fuKlies with 
ntt other ef)e« t than it tltws a billet, unless the nuititin he con- 
tinueti to the br.iin, and there the sense id heat t>r i<lea of pain 
1 «* proiltii ed in tlie mind, wherein 1 unsists at tual pert eptum. 

H. I’l tfnf.tluni tiflrn iktu^td hv thf jmti’mfnt. We are 
farther t** t oij ,ider iianerniiut {wneption, that the ideas we 
riHfive bv n'n..uiMn .ire t>ffen in grown [leople altered by the 
judgment without our taking notit *• of it. When we st*t before 
our eve * a rounii g!»ibe of any uniftirm eoloiir, e v*.. goUl, uhi’ 
baster, or jet, if i* tefl.iin that the idea thereby imprinted in 
our min'l i* >>! a fl.il lirile variously shad*»wetl, with several 
degree* of light *ind brighttiess mming to our eyes. But we 
having, by u >«•, hem an u ttome«l to perceive what kind of a[)> 
fiearatn e convex IsMlies are wont tt» make in us; what altera- 
tions are fuade in the retlei tions of light by the ilifferenee of the 
sensible figures of li<«!irs; the judgment prewntly, by an habit- 
ual custom, alters the aj»iwaran! es into their lauses; so that, 
from that whi* h tndy is variety of shadow or colour collei ting 
the figure, it iiuikes it pass fora mark of figure, and fratnes to 
itself the per* rpiion ttf a convex figure and an imil'orm colour; 
when the idea we ri-ceiv'e from thence is only a plane variously’ 
foluitred, as is evident in paifitiug. 11*0 which purjHise J shall 
here itt tert a f*f<tblem of that very ingenious and studious pro- 
nmter of real knowledge, the learneti and worthy Mr. .Molin- 
eau.x, whit li he was plea *<’«! to send me in a let ter some months 
since: anti it is this: *'StippoHi' a man horn blind, am! now adult, 
atid taught by hit Umh Ut distinguish between a tube and a 
sphere t>f the same met.d, anti nighly of the same bigness, so as 
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to tellj when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man to be made to see; quaere, Whether ly 
his sights before he touched them, he could now distinguish and 
tell which is the globe, which the cube?’’ To which the acute 
and judicious proposer answers: “Not. For though he has 
obtained the experience of how a globe, how a cube, affects his 
touch; yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what 
affects his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so ; or that a 
protuberant angle in the cube, that pressed his hand unequally, 
shall appear to his eye as it does in the cube.” I agree with this 
thinking gentleman whom I am proud to call my friend, in his 
answer to this his problem; and am of opinion, that the blind 
man, at first sight, would not be able with certainty to say 
which was the globe, which the cube, whilst he only saw them; 
though he could unerringly name them by his touch, and cer- 
tainly distinguish them by the difference of their figures felt. 
This I have set down, and leave with my reader, as an occasion 
for him to consider how much he may be beholden to experi- 
ence, improvement, and acquired notions, where he thinks he 
has not the least use of, or help from them. And the rather, 
because this observing gentleman farther adds, that having 
upon the occasion of my book proposed this to divers very 
ingenious men, he hardly ever met with one that at first gave 
the answer to it which he thinks true, till by hearing his reasons 
they were convinced.] 

9. But this is not, I think, usual in any of our ideas but those 
received by sight; because sight, the most comprehensive of all 
our senses, conveying to our minds the ideas of light and col- 
ours, which are peculiar only to that sense; and also the far 
different ideas of space, figure and motion, the several varieties 
whereof change the appearances of its proper objects, viz., light 
and colours; we bring ourselves by use to judge of the one by 
the other. This, in many cases, by a settled habit in things 
whereof we have frequent experience, is performed so constantly 
and so quick, that we take that for the perception of our sensa- 
tion which is an idea formed by our judgment; so that one, viz., 
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that <>i yfiis.itit’u, «frv«i itnly to excite the other, ami is scarce 
taken m«tit.e *>1 itM-li ; as a man who reauLs or hears with atten- 
tion aiul un4rr>t,intlinjt, taikes little notice of the cluirau ters or 
stiumi •, hut I ‘I the i4eas that are excitetl in hitn by them. 

15, i\‘r,Yplitm iht ittkl of kumiUtlgo. - Terception. then, 
beim; the fir^l *tep ami degree towarils knowletlge, and the inlet 
♦if all tlse nuiterial i of it. the fewer senses any man as well as any 
other creature hath; and the fewer ami iluller the impressions 
are that are made hv them; ami the duller the faculties are that 
are emph'yrd alH»ut them, the nuire remote are they from 
that kfi‘*wletlge which is to t)c f<juml in some nu'n. Hut this, 
heins; in great s ariety of degrees (as may be pereeiverl amongst 
inetr*. earneit certainly be discovered in the several sjteeies of 
anin als. mmh less tji their {articular imlividuals, It sudkt's 
me i'uiy to have trmarktsl here, that {(ereejttitin is the first 
ojH-ration* *■! all iittr intellet tual faculties, and the inlet of all 
knowledge int«i oiir mimlH. . . , 

c .\7/. (H‘ IDEAS 

i, Miiilf /'v thr mint! tm( of nimpk onrs. We have hitherto 
constilered thiise jtleas, in the reception whereof the mind is 
only |»a*c.lve, whiih are those simfile t»m?s received from sensa- 
tion and rellei fiiUi before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot 
make one to itself, nor have any i«lea which <ioes not wholly 
consist oi them, [Hut ns the mlml is wholly {>assive in the recep- 
tion of all its ■iiiiplr itleas, s«» it exerts several acts of its iiwn, 
whereby out of itM nitjiple ideas, as the materials ami founda- 
tiojic of the reU, the other are framed. I he acts ♦>£ the mind 

* I'ltr *4 %h* lilltHi hy Litt'kr imtirr nltft|4r itkni 

Hfr lili-nlfili tlitfl, 

Ifr ilifii in |,.vfi 4 ^ ^1, I t'i. ihf hrpmmit 

#/ • Ai44 1 I 141 I Ii4vr glvrii ti tkiri mtl, I lltllik, trur hl»t*iry 

Ilf llir I'jf",! kl|tiw|r4|fr, whriur tlir mllt4 hm 4U fir’ll 

ftfl4 hy il tiiiiirt Ut llir Iff Hfltl %l<»rlniC lt|* 

Mmi »*iil til li H If* hr ^11 llir %ui%%%\rt\gr It H tii|iiil4r *4; wlirfrlci 

I sl|i|»r 4 l l‘* rt|«rfiripr 4 t|f| m'lirflirf I ill llir fight : iHr liTft 

WBf 1*1 III If will licirig hi naiiiltir ihitiii m frilly Ihry* «fr, nwi n«l l*'i rtm* 
cimk itiry #fr m »r Um y ul uf Iiavh lirf it i^ught hy wlhrrt l«i imiihii* 
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wherein it exerts its power over its simple itleas are ehielly these 
three: (i) Combining several simple ideas into .me eomimnml 
one; and thus all complex ideas are ma»le. 1 .0 The seeond is 
bringing two ideas, whether simple or eiunplex. t.»gether. and 
setting them by one another, so as to take a view of them at 
once, without uniting them into one; by widt h wa\ it gets all 
its ideas cj relations. ( 3 ) The third is separating them from all 
other ideas that accompany them in their re.d existence; this 
is called “abstraction”: and thus all its general ideas are matle. 
This shows man’s power ami its way of openition to l*e much 
the same in the material and intelleetual vv.irltl, For. the 
materials in both being such as he has no [«»wer over, either tti 
make or destroy, all that man can do is eitfier to nidte thettt 
together, or to set them by one another, or wholly sej.arate 
them. I shall here begin with the first of thes.- in the considera- 
tion of complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due 
places.]* As simple ideas are ohservetl to exist in several com' 
binations united together, so the mind has a jM.w.-r to . om.ider 
several of them unitctl together .as one idea; ami that not only 
as they are united in e.xternal objects, but .a . it elf lui' joined 
them. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones put together I 
call complex; such as are beauty, gratitmle, a man, an army, 
the universe; which, though complicate<l of various simple ideas 
or complex ideas made up of simple ones, yet are, when the 
mind pleases, considered each by itself .xs one etitire thing, and 
signified by one name. 

2. Made voluntarily. -- In this f.arulty of repr-ating and join- 
ing together its ideas, the mind has great power in var> ing and 
multiplying the objects of its thoughts inlinitely beyond what 
sensation or reflection furnisluHl it with; but all this still con- 
fined to those simple ideas which it reieivtsl from those two 
sources, and which arc the ultimate materials of all its . omjiost- 
tions. For, simple ideas are all from things themselve >; ami <d 
these the mind can have no more nor other than what are sug- 
gested to it. It can have no other ideas of sensible .luaUties 

* Brackets indicate <leviati.)ns from the fiot rtlitt.m nf tHr r-.'oay UiunJ by 
A. C. Fraser in the three other cdiiiuns «i( Lutke’s Itktiine 
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th;iri wfi;il rumu mi'lfuiut by the ru>r any ideas of 

other kiiii! t4 i^prtMlunn of a thinkin.e: suliHiamT than what it 
fifitb ill il?4rlt : bill it has orire gtif these simple ideas, it is 
not coiiiiiiril barriy In observalioii, and what oilers itself from 
wiliioiit ; It i aiu bv ilstiwii pinver^ puf together those ideas it iias, 
amt iiuike line uoinple:^ ones whieh it never received so uniterl. 

/trr rillirr reeiirs, sahkimrs, er rrlaiitms. C'omplex 

itieiis. however t^t.»iitpoiifidrd and decori!{Rniiidt*<i. though their 
iiiirnlier tm^ iiitiisile, unit llie variety endkss wht'rewith they till 
anil tiilrrliiiti llir ifimiglits of mern yel I think they may be all 
rrthicrd iiinlrr ihrse tlirrr heads: r. Modes. Substances, 
j. Erhi titans. 

4. ■ • Fir-it. Mmif% I rail such ci»mjde% iileas wluVh, 

litiwrvrr roinjitmfiiirfl, contain not in tlinn the Hupposition of 
siifiHi'-itifig bv ihrii’Hf! vr-i, bill are c’ofiHitlerrd .ns depeadeMcas on# 
or atirciiofiH of, Hub-UaiicrH; siifb are the ideas signiUed by the 
wmh, “Iriaiiglr, grrililiidr, nuiriter.” &i'. And if in this I use 
the word *Aiio4e ” iirsiiiiirwhal adillerml from itHordiU'^ 

ary sigtiili* atmar I frirdon; it being unavoidable in dis- 
ctiiirsrH diitriiiig ffom |}ir ordinary rrerived notions* either to 
riuike iirw wooii 4*r to use t4tl w^ords in somewhat a new* Higni«^ 
firalioii: the latter wherrob ill our pfesml case, is jn^rhaps the 
more t<4rrablr the two. 

Siw^/r iiifd mtxrd mmim. ■ Clf fhene wedev there are two 
sorts whiiii dr-iurve distinci coiisutrralton, First. *I‘here are 
Some wliitli are otilv variations or ililfereril combinations of the 
%%tw simple idea, without the mhlun* of anv other, as a do/.en. 
or sc’orr; whii li are iiofliing but the ktras of so many ilistinct 
iinilH atli'lnl fogiihrr: and liima* I cull i/w/de mmlr%, as being 
Criiitaifirtl williiii llir ti«.iiiiidH of one sinijile klea. Secondly, 
llirrrarr oilirri uiiiip*iiiridrii of ■■‘aiti|ilr ideas, of several kinds, 
pill logrilirr to iitakr one ctiiiiplev *»ih% r.iy, beauty, cimststing 
of II rrriaiii roifip4f*dti«ai of colour and ligurr, tsiusing delight 
ifi Itir tirtiohlrr, fbrfl. whic}i, bring llir cimcralril change of the 
|M,issrs'Hitifi of anv lliiiig, willitiut the coiisrul of the poiprieior, 
riiritaiici. ai ii vidt»!e. a coiiibimilioii of several ideas of several 
liiifis; aii4 ilirw I call miml fnmk%. 
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6. Substances single or collective, — Secondly. The ideas of 
substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct particular things subsisting by themselves, 
in which the supposed or confused idea of substance, such as it 
is, is always the first and chief. Thus, if to substance be joined 
the simple idea of a certain dull, whitish colour, with certain 
degrees of weight, hardness, ductility, and fusibility, we have 
the idea of lead; and a combination of the ideas of a certain sort 
of figure, with the powers of motion, thought, and reasoning, 
joined to substance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of 
substances also there are two sorts of ideas: — one of single 
substances, as they exist separately, as of a man or a sheep ; the 
other of several of those put together, as an army of men or 
flock of sheep — which collective ideas of several substances 
thus put together, are as much each of them one single idea as 
that of a man or an unit. 

7. Relation, — Thirdly. The last sort of complex ideas is 
that we call Relation, which consists in the consideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Of these several kinds we 
shall treat in their order. 

\ The abstrusest ideas from the two sources, — If we trace 
the progress of our minds, and with attention observe how it 
repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas received from 
sensation or reflection, it will lead us farther than at first per- 
haps we should have imagined. And I believe we shall find, if 
we warily observe the originals of our notions, that even the 
most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem from 
sense, or from any operation of our own minds, are yet only 
such as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and 
joining together ideas that it had either from objects of sense, 
or from its own operations about them; so that those even large 
and abstract ideas are derived from sensation or reflection, 
being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary use of its 
own faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of 
sense, or from the operations it observes in itself about them, 
may and does attain unto. 
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HOOK IV 

CHAPfEK /. HE A*.VOir/./- 7 X;/i /.V GEXERAL 

i. (htr amvi'rxtinl tthmiS oiir hliMs. Since the 

rnimi, in .lU itn ih«»uglst?t iitul miHuninj;?*, huth tui tither inmie- 
diiifr itHjrii tnit itn own iik';i,>t. whii h it ulniu' tlocH ur can con- 
tcnijd.itc, it i» evident that out kmnvlcdgc w tmly conversant 
afjout 

3. KntKi'itilif;*" is Ihf I't ft irplitm of Iho Agrtvmonl or Disagree- 
meni of Suo I, leas. Kamvledt'c. then, seeniH to me to be 
nothifu; twit tltf jwn t |»titin ut the cuntiexion atid agreement, 
or di-i-igreeinent ami rejutgnaiu y ot any of our uleas. In tliis 
alone it eon d >!h. Wh«'re tiun jH-n option is, titere is kiunvUslge; 
ami wiierr it i*i not, there, thmigit we may fancy, guess, or 
itelieve, yet we .lUvays come simrt of knowledge, hor wlien we 
know lls.il wisite i t not iihuk, wliat do we else hut juTceive 
that the ie two ide.fi do not agree.-* Wlien we jHjssess tiursrdves 
with the isfjro it icinriiy of the tlemonstratioti, that the three 
angles of .1 titangle .ire eijual to two right ones, what ilo we 
more Imt peneive, that eijuatity to two right ones <ioes neces- 
Hitrily agree to, and is itiseparalde frotn the three angles of a 
triangle ' 

p This Ai^feemeni fourfold. Hut to imtlerstand a little 
more tlistimtly wherein this agreement or cUsagreement con- 
sists, I think we may reduce it all to thest? four sorts: 

I. Identity, or tliversity. 

II. Relation. 

III. <*o exi tence, or fjei essary connexion. 

IV. Re.il exi item e 

4. Eir%i, (>l Idrniilv, or IHvmiiy. First, As to the first 
sort of agreeinent or disagreement, vi/.., identity or diversity. 
If is the hr .t .11 1 of the miml, when it has any wntimenta or 
Ideas at all, to }»eri rive its ideas; and so far a.s it perceives them, 
t(» kttow r.ii h what it is, and thereiiy also to peri eive their 
(liiTeretit e, atid that one is not another. This is so absolutely 
neco.sary, that, without it, there could be no knowledge, no 
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reasoning, no imagination, ntniisttiu t at all. Hy this 

the mind clearly ami infallibly iu-ri-eiyc-, cai !) i.it-a t,. agrw 
with itself.and to bewhat it is: and all disliiu t idea', to ili-.agrce, : 
i.e., the one not to be the other; and this it d.*e , without pains, 
labour, or deduction; but at lirst view, by its jsatural junver of 
perception ami distiuetion, .Xnd though nn-n **f art have [ 

reducetl this into tluisc general rules. " wh.it i--, is," and "it is f 

impossible for the Siime thing to be ami not to be,” for ready | 

application in all cases, wherein there may he o«t.i,ion to | 

reflect it on; yet it is certain, that the tirst evert ise ui this [ 

faculty is about jurticular ideas. .\ m.m infallibly knows, as [ 

soon as ever he has them in his mitui, that the iitea. he calk f 

white and round are the very itieas they are, ami th.it they are 
not other itieas which he calls retl t>r siiuare. any 

maxim or propt'sition in the world make him k!i*i« it clearer tir ; 
surer than he diii Iwfore. and without .iny -.si.h gem-f.U rule. ; 
This, then, is the first agreensent or di .agreniu-ut whi»h tlie 
mind perceives in its ideas, whieh it ;tlw.t\ s prm-ivr t at tirst 
sight: and if there ever happen anv doui>t afiout if. it will 
always be found tti l>e aSiout the natue,, and Slot the ide;w 
thetnselvt*s, whose identify and diversity will .dw-av. lie per* [ 

ceived as stsm and clearly as the uleas thetn-ieh e . are , nor can | 

it possibly he otherwise, i 

5 . Secondly, ReUtlhr, Seiomlly, 'lire next -.oft of agree- { 

ment or disagreement the initu! jw-rceives in any of its ideas j 

may, I think, he called relative, and is nothing but the jier j 

ception of the relation between any two idea-i, of what kind i 

soever, whether substames, modes, ..r any other h'or, since | 

all distinct itieas must eternally be kimwn not to b<- the same, i 

and so he universally ami coustantlv deui«-d om- of another, I 

there couhl he no riKiiit for any {Mi .itivr knowledge .it all, if , 

we could not {lerceive any relition brtwieti our idr.n. and : 

find out the agreement or tliHagreeuM-nt thov h..ivr om- with i 

another, in several ways the mim! fakes of 1 ouipatiiig them. i 

6. Thirdly, Of C'o cxistmcc. Thirdly , I he thinl sort of 
agreement or disagreement to Im found in our ideas, which 

the perception of the mind is employed almuf , is n* existence ' 
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m ii«ii i't-' rxi^4riiiT ill tlir xtifijVrl; aiut belongs par* 
ticiihirly tu siili-iUiin'ts, l/tiiiH. wlieii wr i-irtHuaiMce ctnuvnung 
guliL that it i> lixrii uur kiitiwlnigc iif this truth anunuits to no 
iiii.irr hut lluil iixnliuHx. or a |iowrr to remain in tlu* tire 
i. an i4ra that always ;u‘Cviiii[iank‘,x ami is jtiincd 
with llial I'larlii ular Mirt *4 yellowiirHs, wrighl, fusibility, malle- 
abkmr-'^s, aiul -'aihitiility in *m|. rrgia, which make our compkit 
icka» sigiiilirii Iiy llie mx/*rii gold 

7, fiHitihiv, ih rtai Kxi%kfk'i\ lAiurthly, 11 m fourth and 
lust s«n’l iH Itiaf of actual iiiiil real exisirnce agrrring to any 
idea. Williiii ftiiir of agrct^inriit or tlisagreenmnt 

is. I all flir knowledge wc have, or are 

capalilr oi ; i^r .ill tfir tm|iiirirs wo can make concerning any 
of tiiir idea a!! tlial wv kii*tw or can aflirm c'oncerriing any tif 
them i'^ Ihal it cr not, the 'iainr with si>me otluT; that it 
tlt,rx or don lint alwav^i io r\i‘4 with some other idea in tlie 
s^iinr Hubjr^, I , itiat it lia^ this or that relation with some other 
idea; c*r llial it has a real rxvdrmr witliouf the niimb 11ms, 
blue 1-1 iC‘t \ril»»w. iH nf idritlity: two triangles iipim e«[ual 
bases fwit jjarallrls are rifua!, h of relation: iron is 

HUsirplildr nf iraiglirljral imjirrHsions. is of eo exi'stence: (bid 
is, is of real e\i‘Urmic ’^npnigli iilriitiiy and i"o ejdstence are 
truly nottiing bet rrlalions, \ rt ibry are smb peculiar ways of 
llgrrrineiit nr tlivagfrrmrii! *4 oiir ideas, itial they deserve well 
111 iir ioiisidrtrd as disliiicl heads, and not under relation in 
genera! , siiirr tliry are so tfillrrenl grounds of atlirmation ami 
negaliofc an mi!l easily apjirar to any one, wlio will Imt relkct 
on wlial is ’iaid in several jdaers of this essay. , , . 



GEORGE BERKELEY 

(1685-1753) 

AN ESSAY TOWARDS A NEW THEORY OF VISION* 

1. My design is (a) to shew the manner wherein we perceive 
by sight the Distance, Magnitude, and Situation of objects; 
also (b) to consider the difference there is betwixt the ideas of 
Sight and Touch, and whether there be any idea common to 
both senses. 

2. It is, I think, agreed by all that Distance of itself, and 
immediately, cannot be seen. For distance being a line directed 
endwise to the eye, it projects only one point in the fund of 
the eye — which point remains invariably the same, whether 
the distance be longer or shorter. 

3. I find it also acknowledged that the estimate we make 
of the distance of objects considerably remote is rather an act 
of judgment grounded on experience than of sense. For ex- 
ample, when I perceive a great number of intermediate objects, 
such as houses, fields, rivers, and the like, which I have experi- 
enced to take up a considerable space, I thence form a judg- 
ment or conclusion, that the object I see beyond them is at a 
great distance. Again, when an object appears faint and small 
which at a near distance I have experienced to make a vigorous 
and large appearance, I instantly conclude it to be far off. — 
And this, it is evident, is the result of experience; without 
which, from the faintness and littleness, I should not have 
inferred anything concerning the distance of objects. 

4. But, when an object is placed at so near a distance as 
that the interval between the eyes bears any sensible propor- 
tion to it, the opinion of speculative men is, that the two optic 

♦ Dublin, 1709; Lend., 1711; ib., 1732, etc. 
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*ix<*s Ithr f.int y that we m' «>nly with tine eye at tuice being 
expto'hni), ii'iu urring at the tilijeet, tl<t there make an, angle, 
by ineaiiH nt' whi< h, at cnrtling as it is greater tir lesser, the 
olijei t is jHTt eivftl tt» be nearer or farther otT. 

5. Betwixt vvhiih an«l the foregoing manner of estimating 
distanee there is this remarkable differenee: that, whereas 
there w.is no ajijiarent neeesxary etmnexion between small 
tlist.nue and a large ami strong afipearanee, tir between great 
dist.uue and a little ami faint a{i|iearanfe, there apjiears a 
very netessarv connexion betwetm an obtuse angle and near 
distance, ami an at nte angle ami farthiT tlistame. It tUies mit 
in the least tlejwnd upon experienee, hut may be evidently 
known by any one before he ha«i experirnceti it, that the nearer 
the com urrem e of the optic axes the greater the angle, ami the 
remoter their mmurrence is the lesser will he the angle com- 
prehendetl fiy them. 

fi. 'Ihere is .uuither way, mentioneii by optie writers, 
whereby they will have us judge of those distames in resfiect 
of widt h the bieadth of the pujii! hath .iny sefisihle bigness. 
Ami that i * the greater itr ies»i-r titvergem y of the rays, which, 
issuing from the vi .ilde pt.iut, tl.) fall on the pupil that point 
b'ing jmlgetl nearett whit fi is seen by imot iliverging rays, 
ami that remoter which in seen by less tiixerging rays; ami jut 
on, the ajiparent di statu e still imreasing, as the tlivergency of 
the rays tin reasrs, til! at length it henmies intiidfe when the 
rays that bill tm the pu{ii! are to sense parallel. Ami after this 
nuinner it is s,d»! we jirn eive distance w hen we look only with 
one eye, 

7, In this case also it is plain we are not belutUlen to exjHo 
rience; it being a certain, nnessary truth that, the nearer the 
direct rays falling on the eye approath tt» a parallelism, the 
farther ttfl is the |hiint of their intersection, or the visible point 
from whence they llow. 

S, N'ow, though the accounts here given of perceiving near 
clisfance by sight are rneivrtl f«ir true, am! accordingly mutlc 
u.se of in determining the apparent places of t>bjei:t,s, they do 
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nevertheless seem to me very unsatisfactory, and that for these 
following reasons : — 

9. First, It is evident that, when the mind perceives any 
idea, not immediately and of itself, it must be by the means 
of some other idea. Thus, for instance, the passions which 
are in the mind of another are of themselves to me invisible. 
I may nevertheless perceive them by sight, though not imme- 
diately, yet by means of the colours they produce in the counte- 
nance. We often see shame or fear in the looks of a man, by 
perceiving the changes of his countenance to red or pale. 

10. Moreover, it is evident that no idea which is not itself 
perceived can be to me the means of perceiving any other idea. 
If I do not perceive the redness or paleness of a man’s face 
themselves, it is impossible I should perceive by them the 
passions which are in his mind. 

11. Now, from sect, ii., it is plain that distance is in its own 
nature imperceptible, and yet it is perceived by sight. It 
remains, therefore, that it be brought into view by means of 
some other idea, that is itself immediately perceived in the act 
of vision. 

12. But those lines and angles by means whereof some 
men pretend to explain the perception of distance, are them- 
selves not at all perceived, nor are they in truth ever thought 
of by those unskilful in optics. I appeal to any one’s expe- 
rience, whether, upon sight of an object, he computes its dis- 
tance by the bigness of the angle made by the meeting of the 
two optic axes? or whether he ever thinks of the greater or 
lesser divergency of the rays which arrive from any point to 
his pupil? nay, whether it be not perfectly impossible for him 
to perceive by sense the various angles wherewith the rays, 
according to their greater or lesser divergence, do fall on the 
eye? Every one is himself the best judge of what he perceives, 
and what not. In vain shall any man tell me, that I perceive 
certain lines and angles which introduce into my mind the 
various ideas of distance, so long as I myself am conscious 
of no such thing. 

13. Since therefore those angles and lines are not themselves 
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perceivetl hy liiglil. it Mkm%, fram mxt. x., thut the tmnd dues 
nul hy iheiii Jiiitge nf tlir di?4taiire ul iilijeets. 

14. ^hlie truth uf this usserliun will be yet farther 
evtiieiil li* any tuie llul etnisklerH those tines and angles have 
mi real rxi^^nirr in imtiiriu being utdy an liyputliesis franietl 
by the iiiallieiiuilii’iaris, and by them intrudueetl into <iptics 
that tliry iiitidd treat of that seient'e in a getanetriral way. 

15. lilt* liiiVil and l.e -4 rc^asiiii I shall give fur rejecting that 
cliietrtiir is, lliat ifiungti we stumkl grant tin* real existence uf 
ttiiise tiplie aiigtrs, and lliaf it was {jussitile tur the rniml tu 
jwrieivr itiriiu yet these prineipItH wuuhl nut be fuurul sutll* 
cieril 1*^ rxfdaiii Itir |dieiiiirnetia * 4 ' ilislance, as shall be shewn 
hereafirr. 

ite Nliiv, it briri,i| alrnidy Hlnnvii lliat distance is sa^^t^sifd 
tti the mind Jiy the iiirtUali^ai u( Siiine uilier ittea which is itself 
I'H^rcrivnl ill 111*'* ai.t «»f .Hi-riiig, il rrinairts that we iminire what 
ideas Ilf seiisatii*iM iherr br that alfrinl vi-dtiri nnlu whu.'h we 
may siijip^isr ihr idras * 4 ’ t|i; 4 i,iiicr are ciiiiinHieib ami by wdiiiit 
they are iiilrri»liii rtt iiilu l!ie iiiiiiil, 

And.^^f^l, it i"* i.n fain f*y rxprrirm'e, that when wv haik at a 
near ubjril willi b«ati rycH. acctifding as it apj>rua<iies ur 
recetlrs ffutii IIS, ivr alter the tlsspuHiiiun uf enir ryes, by lessen- 
ing «ir wiitriiiiig the interval brlwreii the pupils. I'his disjwrsi- 
thm ur turn uf ihr eves is allrndrd with a sensaliun, whu 1 t 
Mmm lu me lu In- lhal wtihli in I his case brings the idea uf 
greater ur |r*»nrr di^itainr iiini the iiiimi. 

17. N%it lliat ihrrr is any tiatnrail tir necessary cunnexiun 
Irtwren llir •anrialitai wr |M,iS'rive by the turn uf the eyt*s 
tm! grealrr ur irsner itiHfanie., ftut tircanse the mind has, 
by cuieilaiil rcprrirticr, fiiuiid the dil'lVrerit sensaliMiis ctirrc' 
Spulidtflg tu the tlilirfriit di‘i|i«^sifiu|is uf the eyes tu be attended 
eatii with a dillrreiit tlrgfre uf itisfant r in fheubjeef there 
has gfuwri an halnttiid tir nisfumary curifiexiun between those 
Imsi surfs uf ideas; hu tliat the iiiilid nu stiuner j*rn. rives the 
mnmithm ari^ung from the thi'frrrnl liirn if gives the eyes, in 
order tu lirtiig ilir pupils ii.earrr ur farther asnmier, but it 
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withal perceives the different idea of distance which was wont 
to be connected with that sensation. Just as, upon hearing 
a certain sound, the idea is immediately suggested to the 
understanding which custom had united with it. 

18. Nor do I see how I can easily be mistaken in this matter. 
I know evidently that distance is not perceived of itself — that, 
by consequence, it must be perceived by means of some other 
idea, which is immediately perceived, and varies with the dif- 
ferent degrees of distance. I know also that the sensation 
arising from the turn of the eyes is of itself immediately per- 
ceived, and various degrees thereof are connected with differ- 
ent distances, which never fail to accompany them into my 
mind, when I view an object distinctly with both eyes whose 
distance is so small that in respect of it the interval between 
the eyes has any considerable magnitude. 

19. I know it is a received opinion that, by altering the 
disposition of the eyes, the mind perceives whether the angle 
of the optic axes, or the lateral angles comprehended between 
the interval of the eyes or the optic axes, are made greater 
or lesser; and that, accordingly, by a kind of natural geometry, 
it judges the point of their intersection to be nearer or farther 
off. But that this is not true I am convinced by my own experi- 
ence, since I am not conscious that I make any such use of the 
perception I have by the turn of my eyes. And for me to make 
those judgments, and draw those conclusions from it, without 
knowing that I do so, seems altogether incomprehensible. 

20. From all which it follows, that the judgment we make 
of the distance of an object viewed with both eyes is entirely 
the result of experience. If we had not constantly found cer- 
tain sensations, arising from the various dispositions of the 
eyes, attended with certain degrees of distance, we should never 
make those sudden judgments from them concerning the dis- 
tance of objects; no more than we would pretend to judge of a 
man’s thoughts by his pronouncing words we had never heard 
before. 

21. Secondly, an object placed at a certain distance from the 
eye, to which the breadth of the pupil bears a considerable 
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projHjrtitm. fKnns^: rnatlc tt» jipjirtiafh, is swn more confusedly. 
Anti the ne.irer it is IsrouKht the more confusetl appeurancc it 
makes, Aiul. this lu in^ foutul i'«instantly tt» he so, there jirise.s 
in the mind an h.iliitual connexion iwtween the several decrees 
of citiitusion aini di.tance; the greater c«infusion still imply- 
ing the lesser distan* e. ami the lesser confusion the greater 
distam e of the ohject. 

31 . rhis contused apjH'arance of the ohject th»th therefore 
seem to be the medimn wherelty the mintl jmtges of tiistance, 
in thost* cases wherein the most apprtiveil writers of fii>tic 8 
will hiivc it judge by the tlillerent divergent y with which the 
rays slowing frtun the ratliating {s»int fall on the pupil. No 
man, I iK-lieve, will {tretend to see or feel those imaginary angles 
that the rays are riujijseiial to form uittinlijig to their varittus 
inclinations on his eye. liui he cannot t hotise seeing whether 
theohjet t appear more tu' less coiifusetl. It is therehire a 
manilV it i unsetjueni e from what has been tleimmslratetl that, 
instead of the greater or lesser divergent y of the ray.s, the mind 
makes Use of the greater or lesser confusetiness ttf the ajrjH'ar- 
ance, thereby to ileteriisitie the apparent place tif an object. 

7{. Sue liofh it avail to s.av there is ntit any necessary ctin- 
nexion between coiifustsi vision ami di.Htance great or ainall. 
For I ask any man what necessary ioimexit»n he sees between 
the reilness of a bhi ih ami shame? Anti yet mi stumer shall he 
hehtiltl that tohutr to arise in the hue tif another Iml it brings 
intti his mitui the iilea of that jiassiun which hath beeti ob- 
»crved tti atnimpativ if. 

34. Wliat sretns to have nsislrt! the writers of opties in this 
matter is, that they imagine men jutlge tif tlistam t* as they do 
of a coiulusion in inatheiniitUs; betwixt whith ami the pre 
mises it is indertl iibstdutely retpitsite there be JUi apparent, 
nnesetry tiusnexion Hut it is far otherwise in the smltlen 
jmlginents men make of distance. We are rwit to think that 
brutes .and « hihlren, or even grown reasonable men. whenever 
they pen rive an obje» t to approach or ilepart from them, do It 
by virtue of geometry and detminslration. 

35. d hat one idea may suggest another to the mind, it will 
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sufl&ce that they have been observed to go together, without 
any demonstration of the necessity of their coexistence, or 
without so much as knowing what it is that makes them so to 
coexist. Of this there are innumerable instances, of which no 
one can be ignorant. 

26. Thus, greater confusion having been constantly attended 
with nearer distance, no sooner is the former idea perceived but 
it suggests the latter to our thoughts. And, if it had been the 
ordinary course of nature that the farther off an object were 
placed the more confused it should appear, it is certain the very 
same perception that now makes us think an object approaches 
would then have made us to imagine it went farther off — that 
perception, abstracting from custom and experience, being 
equally fitted to produce the idea of great distance, or small 
distance, or no distance at all. 

27. Thirdly, an object being placed at the distance above 
specified, and brought nearer to the eye, we may nevertheless 
prevent, at least for some time, the appearance’s growing more 
confused, by straining the eye. In which case that sensation 
supplies the place of confused vision, in aiding the mind to 
judge of the distance of the object; it being esteemed so much 
the nearer by how much the effort or straining of the eye in 
order to distinct vision is greater. 

28. I have here set down those sensations of ideas that seem 
to be the constant and general occasions of introducing into the 
mind the different ideas of near distance. It is true, in most 
cases, that divers other circumstances contribute to frame our 
idea of distance, viz. the particular number, size, kind, &c. of 
the things seen. Concerning which, as well as all other the fore- 
mentioned occasions which suggest distance, I shall only 
observe, they have none of them, in their own nature, any rela- 
tion or connexion with it: nor is it possible they should ever 
signify the various degrees thereof, otherwise than as by expe- 
rience they have been found to be connected with them. 

41. From what has been premised, it is a manifest conse- 
quence, that a man born blind, being made to see, would at 
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first have no idea of Distance by sight: the sun and stars, the 
remotest objects as well as the nearer, would all seem to be in 
his eye, or rather in his mind. The objects intromitted by sight 
would seem to him (as in truth they are) no other than a new 
set of thoughts or sensations, each whereof is as near to him 
as the perceptions of pain or pleasure, or the most inward 
passions of his soul. For, our judging objects perceived by 
sight to be at any distance, or without the mind, is (vid. sect. 
28) entirely the effect of experience, which one in those cir- 
cumstances could not yet have attained to. 

42. It is indeed otherwise upon the common supposition — 
that men judge of distance by the angle of the optic axes, just 
as one in the dark, or a blind man by the angle comprehended 
by two sticks, one whereof he held in his hand. For, if this 
were true, it would follow that one blind from his birth, being 
made to see, should stand in need of no new experience, in order 
to perceive distance by sight. But that this is false has, I think, 
been sufficiently demonstrated. 

43. And perhaps, upon a strict inquiry, we shall not find 
that even those who from their birth have grown up in a con- 
tinued habit of seeing are irrecoverably prejudiced on the other 
side, to wit, in thinking what they see to be at a distance from 
them. For, at this time it seems agreed on all hands, by those 
who have had any thoughts of that matter, that colours, which 
are the proper and immediate object of sight, are not without the 
mind, — But then, it will be said, by sight we have also the ideas 
of extension, and figure, and motion; all which may well be 
thought without and at some distance from the mind, though 
colour should not. In answer to this, I appeal to any man’s 
experience, whether the visible extension of any object do not 
appear as near to him as the colour of that object; nay, whether 
they do not both seem to be in the very same place. Is not the 
extension we see coloured, and is it possible for us, so much as 
in thought, to separate and abstract colour from extension? 
Now, where the extension is, there surely is the figure, and 
there the motion too. I speak of those which are perceived by 
sight. 
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44. But, for a fuller explication of this point, and t.* shew 
that the immediate objects of sijtht arc not so nuudi as the 
ideas or resemblances of things placeii at a liist.ince, it js 
re(|uisite that we ioolc nearer intt> the m.ttter, atui caretully 
observ^e what is meant in common <lHco«rse when (»ne s.iya, 
that which he sees is at a riistance frotn him. Siipi»,Kt.. fur 
example, that looking at the nuKin I shouUi say it were fifty 
or sixty semidiameters of the earth distant fntm me. I.et us 
see what moon this is sjxiken of. It is plain it cannot he the 
visible moon, or anything like the visible nnHiri. «5r that which 
j gee — which is only a rouml luminous plain, of about thirty 
visible points in diameter. Ft)r, in case I am i arried from the 
place where I stand directly towards the n5««>n, it is m.mifest 
the object varie.s still as I go on: ami. (ly the time iliat I am 
advanced fifty or sixty semidianseters of the e.irtii, J sh.dl be st> 
far from being near a small, round, luminous il.it ih.it I shall 
perceive nothing like it thisoiiject iiaving long litu r disap- 
peared, and, if I would recover it, it must he iiy going bai k to 
the earth from whenee I .set out. Again, supjsi so 1 pm rive hy 
sight the faint and obscure idea of something, wiiii ii f doubt 
whether it Ix-anijm.ora trw, ora towi’r, Init judge it to lx* at 
the distiuiceof about a mile. It is pl.ain I canm.t mean that 
what I see is a nule off, or that it is the image or likeness of any- 
thing which is a mile off; since that every steji I t.ike tiuvards 
it the appearance niters, ami from bring ohsture, Htnall, and 
faint, grows clear, large, ami vigorous. .\tid when I come to 
the mile’s end, that which I s;iw first is tjuite lost , neither lio I 
find anything in the likeness of it. 

45. In these and the like instant es, the truth of the matter, 
I find, stands thus: Having of a long time esperiem etl cer- 
tain ideas perceivable hy kmrh - as tliHtatu e, tangible figure, 
and solidity — to have been connet tn! wiili t erfain ideas of 
sight, I do, upon {terceivjng these itleas of sight, forthwith con- 
clude what tangible hleas are, by the worite<l orditiary course 
of nature, like to follow. Lmiking at art object . I {wreeive a 
certain visible figure and colour, with some degree of faintness 
and other drcumstancea, wluch, from ■wlmt I have formerly 
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observed, determine me to think that if I advance forward so 
many paces, miles, &c., I shall be affected with such and such 
ideas of touch. So that, in truth and strictness of speech, I 
neither see distance itself, nor anything that I take to be at a 
distance. I say, neither distance nor things placed at a distance 
are themselves, or their ideas, truly perceived by sight. This 
I am persuaded of, as to what concerns myself. And I believe 
whoever will look narrowly into his own thoughts, and examine 
what he means by saying he sees this or that thing at a dis- 
tance, will agree with me, that what he sees only suggests to his 
imderstanding that, after having passed a certain distance, to 
he measured hy the motion of his hody^ which is perceivable hy 
touchy he shall come to perceive such and such tangible ideas, 
which have been usually connected with such and such visible 
ideas. But, that one might be deceived by these suggestions 
of sense, and that there is no necessary connexion between 
visible and tangible ideas suggested by them, we need go no 
farther than the next looking-glass or picture to be convinced. 
— Note that, when I speak of tangible ideas, I take the word 
idea for any immediate object of sense or understanding — in 
which large signification it is commonly used by the moderns. 

46. From what we have shewn, it is a manifest consequence 
that the ideas of Space, Outness, and things placed at a dis- 
tance are not, strictly speaking, the object of sight; they are 
not otherwise perceived by the eye than by the ear. Sitting 
in my study I hear a coach drive along the street; I look 
through the casement and see it; I walk out and enter into it. 
Thus, common speech would incline one to think I heard, saw, 
and touched the same thing, to wit, the coach. It is neverthe- 
less certain the ideas intromitted by each sense are widely 
different, and distinct from each other; but, having been ob- 
served constantly to go together, they are spoken of as one and 
the same thing. By the variation of the noise, I perceive the 
different distances of the coach, and know that it approaches 
before I look out. Thus, by the ear I perceive distance just 
after the same manner as I do by the eye. 

47. I do not nevertheless say I hear distance, in like manner 
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as I say that I see it — the ideas perceived by hearing not 
being so apt to be confounded with the ideas of touch as those 
of sight are. So likewise a man is easily convinced that bodies 
and external things are not properly the object of hearing, but 
only soxmds, by the mediation whereof the idea of this or that 
body, or distance, is suggested to his thoughts. But then one 
is with more difficulty brought to discern the difference there is 
betwixt the ideas of sight and touch: though it be certain, a 
man no more sees and feels the same thing, than he hears and 
feels the same thing. 

48. One reason of which seems to be this. It is thought a 
great absurdity to imagine that one and the same thing should 
have any more than one extension and one figure. But, the 
extension and figure of a body being let into the mind two ways, 
and that indifferently, either by sight or touch, it seems to fol- 
low that we see the same extension and the same figure which 
we feel. 

49. But, if we take a close and accurate view of the matter, 
it must be acknowledged that we never see and feel one and the 
same object That which is seen is one thing, and that which is 
felt is another. If the visible figure and extension be not the 
same with the tangible figure and extension, we are not to infer 
that one and the same thing has divers extensions. The true 
consequence is that the objects of sight and touch are two dis- 
tinct things. It may perhaps require some thought rightly to 
conceive this distinction. And the difficulty seems not a little 
increased, because the combination of visible ideas hath con- 
stantly the same name as the combination of tangible ideas 
wherewith it is connected — which doth of necessity arise from 
the use and end of language. 

50. In order, therefore, to treat accurately and unconfusedly 
of vision, we must bear in mind that there are two sorts of 
objects apprehended by the eye — the one primarily and 
immediately, the other secondarily and by intervention of the 
former. Those of the first sort neither are nor appear to be 
without the mind, or at any distance off. They may, indeed, 
grow greater or smaller, more confused, or more clear, or more 
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faint. But they do not, cannot approach or recede from us. 
Whenever we say an object is at a distance, whenever we say 
it draws near, or goes farther off, we must always mean it of 
the latter sort, which properly belong to the touch, and are not 
so truly perceived as suggested by the eye, in like manner as 
thoughts by the ear. 

51. No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language 
pronounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto 
present themselves to our minds: in the very same instant 
the sound and the meaning enter the understanding: so closely 
are they united that it is not in our power to keep out the one 
except we exclude the other also. We even act in all respects 
as if we heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the 
secondary objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, 
do often more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than 
the proper objects of that sense; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words. Hence it is we find it 
so difficult to discriminate between the immediate and mediate 
objects of sight, and are so prone to attribute to the former 
what belongs only to the latter. They are, as it were, most 
closely twisted, blended, and incorporated together. And the 
prejudice is confirmed and riveted in our thoughts by a long 
tract of time, by the use of language, and want of reflection. 
However, I doubt not but any one that shall attentively con- 
sider what we have already said, and shall say upon this sub- 
ject before we have done (especially if he pursue it in his own 
thoughts), may be able to deliver himself from that prejudice. 
Sure I am, it is worth some attention to whoever would under- 
stand the true nature of vision. 

52. I have now done with distance, and proceed to shew 
how it is that we perceive by sight the Magnitude of objects. 
It is the opinion of some that we do it by angles, or by angles 
in conjunction with distance. But, neither angles nor distance 
being perceivable by sight, and the things we see being in truth 
at no distance from us, it follows that, as we have shewn lines 
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and angles not to be the medium the inimi makes use of in 
apprehending the apparent place, so neither are they the 
medium whereby it apprehends the apparent magnitude of 


objects. 

S3. It is well known that the .s;inu' e.vtensitni at a near <iis- 
tance shall subtend a greater angle, and at a farther distanee a 
lesser angle. And by this principle (we are tnUH the mind esti- 
mates the magnitude of an object, comparing th<‘ angle umier 
which it is seen with its distance, and thence intVrritjg the 
magnitude thereof. What inclines men to this mistake fhesitie 
the humour of making one see by geometiy) is, that the s;ime 
perceptions or ideas which suggest tiistance do also suggest 
magnitude. But, if we examine it. we shall tmd they suggest 
the latter as immediately as the former. I say, they <lo mt first 
suggest distance and then leave it tt> the judgment to use tlsat 
as a medium whereby to ctillect the fiiagnitude; but they have 
as close and immediate a connexion with the magnitucie .is with 
the distance: and suggest magnitude as iiulepentU-ntly of tii^. 
tance, as they do distance indejwntiently of magnitude. .\1I 
which will be evident to whoever considers what has htvn 


already said and what follows. 

54. It has been shown there are two sorts of objects appre- 
hended by sight, each wliereof has its di .tinct magnitude, or 
extension — the one. {)rojH*rly tangible, i t. to be perceiveil and 
measured by touch, and not immedi.itely f.dlitig umier the 
sense of seeing; the other, projwrly and immeiiiately visible, 
by mediation of which the former is brought in view. Kach 
of these magnitudes are greater or lesser, according .is they 
contain in them more or fewer p<nnts. they In-ing maiie up of 
points or minimums. For, whatever may he said of extension 
in abstract, it is certain stmsibk* e.ttension is not intinitely divi- 
sible. There is a minimum Utnf^ilnlt, ami a minimum l isihitt, 
beyond which sense cannot fjerceive. 'I bis eva-rv one’.s e.x{HTi- 
ence will infonn him. 


55. The magnitude of the abject w'hich exi'sts without the 
mind, and is at a distance, continues always invariafdy the 
same: but, the viable object still changing u.s you approach 
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to or rt'cetie fn»m thi* tiingi!)!e of jject. it hath no fixod and tleter- 
niinatt* gn-.Un<*sji. Whrnfvor thorofure we .Hpouk ttf the magni- 
tude of any tiling, for instanee a tree or a house, we must mean 
the tangilde nuigniUtde; otherwise there can he nothing steady 
and free fnun anihiguity s|H-ken of it, Nhiw, though the tangi- 
ble and visible inagnitvute «lo iti truth belong to two rlistinet 
objeets, I shall nevertheless iesjieeialiy sinee those objects are 
calletl by the same name, ami are observetl to coexist), tti avoid 
teiliousness and *.i})giilarity of sjvei h. .soimdimes s{icak of them 
as helonging to one and the siime thing. 

50, Now. in order to discover hy what means the magni- 
tude of tangilile i»hje« ts is jwrt eived liv sight, I need only retleet 
on what |ia iMes in my own mind, and ohserv<' what thost* things 
be whi< h introiUne the ideas of greater or lesser into my 
thoughts when I look on any ubjet t. And these I timl to be, 
tirsi, the magnitude or extension of the visible object, w'hich, 
being immediately jfei< eive<l by •ighl. is mnnected with that 
other whit h is tangible and jdai etl at a distance; sH'ondly, the 
confusion or distin- tne is am! third! v. the vigofinisisess or faint- 
ness of the aforesaid visible ajtsirarame. i trkris {>arihm, by 
how tniu h the gre.iter or lesser tin* vi sible objeet iii, by so mueh 
the greater or lesser ilo I com lude the tangible object to lie. 
!h(f , he the idea immediafelv |w'rceived by sight never so large, 
yet, if ii be withal confused, I judge the magnitude of the thing 
to he but small. If it be distinct and t leaf, I judge it greater. 
.\ml, if it }«• faint, I aftjirehend it to be yet greater. . . . 

57, Moreover, the judgments we make of greatness do. in 
like manner as those of tlistance, clejiend on the liisjKisition of 
the eve; a!s«» on the figure, number, and situation of inter- 
mntiafe objects, and other circumstances that have been ob- 
served to attend great or small tangible magnitmies. 'I'hus. 
for instant e, the very same tjuantily ttf vi able extensitm whit h 
in the figure of a tower tloth suggest the idea of great magni- 
tmle shall in the figure tif a man suggest the itlea of much smaller 
magnifutle, 'I hat this is owing bi the exjierienre we have had 
of the usual bignr-is tif a tower ami a man, no one. I sujijHisc, 
need be tohl. 
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58. It is also evident that confusion or faintness have no 
more a necessary connexion with little or great magnitude 
than they have with little or great distance. As they suggest 
the latter^ so they suggest the former to our minds. And, by 
consequence, if it were not for experience, we should no more 
judge a faint or confused appearance to be connected with 
great or little magnitude than we should that it was connected 
with great or little distance. 

63. Moreover, it is not only certain that any idea of sight 
might not have been connected with this or that idea of touch 
we now observe to accompany it, but also that the greater 
visible magnitudes might have been connected with and 
introduced into our minds lesser tangible magnitudes, and 
the lesser visible magnitudes greater tangible magnitudes. 
Nay, that it actually is so, we have daily experience — that 
object which makes a strong and large appearance not seem- 
ing near so great as another the visible magnitude whereof is 
much less, but more faint, and the appearance upper, or which 
is the same thing, painted lower on the retina, which faintness 
and situation suggest both greater magnitude and greater 
distance. 

64. From which, and from sect. 57 and 58, it is manifest 
that, as we do not perceive the magnitude of objects immedi- 
ately by sight, so neither do we perceive them by the media- 
tion of anything which has a necessary connexion with them. 
Those ideas that now suggest unto us the various magnitudes 
of external objects before we touch them might possibly have 
suggested no such thing; or they might have signified them 
in a direct contrary manner, so that the very same ideas on 
the perception whereof we judge an object to be small might 
as well have served to make us conclude it great; — those 
ideas being in their own nature equally fitted to bring into 
our minds the idea of small or great, or no size at all, of outward 
objects, just as the words of any language are in their own 
nature indifferent to signify this or that thing, or nothing at all. 

65. As we see distance so we see magnitude. And we see 
both in the same way that we see shame or anger in the looks 
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of a man. Those passions are themselves invisible; they are 
nevertheless let in by the eye along with colours and altera- 
tions of countenance which are the immediate object of vision, 
and which signify them for no other reason than barely because 
they have been observed to accompany them. Without which 
experience we should no more have taken blushing for a sign 
of shame than of gladness. 

66. We are nevertheless exceedingly prone to imagine those 
things which are perceived only by the mediation of others to 
be themselves the immediate objects of sight, or at least to 
have in their own nature a fitness to be suggested by them 
before ever they had been experienced to coexist with them. 
From which prejudice every one perhaps will not find it easy 
to emancipate himself, by any the clearest convictions of 
reason. And there are some grounds to think that, if there 
was one only invariable and universal language in the world, 
and that men were born with the faculty of speaking it, it 
would be the opinion of some, that the ideas in other men^s 
minds were properly perceived by the ear, or had at least a 
necessary and inseparable tie with the sounds which were 
afi&xed to them. All which seems to arise from want of a due 
application of our discerning faculty, thereby to discriminate 
between the ideas that are in our understandings, and consider 
them apart from each other; which would preserve us from 
confounding those that are different, and make us see what 
ideas do, and what do not, include or imply this or that other 
idea. 

77. For the further clearing up of this point, it is to be 
observed, that what we immediately and properly see are only 
lights and colours in sundry situations and shades, and degrees 
of faintness and clearness, confusion and distinctness. All 
which visible objects are only in the mind; nor do they suggest 
aught external, whether distance or magnitude, otherwise than 
by habitual connexion, as words do things. We are also to 
remark, that beside the straining of the eyes, and beside the 
^ What follows in this section is not in the first edition. . 
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vivid and faint, the instinct and confused appearances (which, 
bearing some proportion to lines and angles, have been sub- 
stituted instead of them in the foregoing part of this Treatise), 
there are other means which suggest both distance and magni- 
tude — particularly the situation of visible points or objects, 
as upper or lower; the former suggesting a farther distance and 
greater magnitude, the latter a nearer distance and lesser mag- 
nitude — all which is an effect only of custom and experience, 
there being really nothing intermediate in the line of distance 
between the uppermost and the lowermost, which are both 
equidistant, or rather at no distance from the eye; as there is 
also nothing in upper or lower which by necessary connexion 
should suggest greater or lesser magnitude. Now, as these cus- 
tomary experimental means of suggesting distance do likewise 
suggest magnitude, so they suggest the one as immediately as 
the other. I say, they do not (Vid. sect. 53) first suggest dis- 
tance, and then leave the mind from thence to infer or compute 
magnitude, but suggest magnitude as immediately and directly 
as they suggest distance.] 

78. This phenomenon of the horizontal moon is a clear 
instance of the insufficiency of lines and angles for explaining 
the way wherein the mind perceives and estimates the n^agni- 
tude of outward objects. There is, nevertheless, a use of com- 
putation by them — in order to determine the apparent mag- 
nitude of things, so far as they have a connexion with and are 
proportional to those other ideas or perceptions which are the 
true and immediate occasions that suggest to the mind the 
apparent magnitude of things. But this in general may, I 
think, be observed concerning mathematical computation in 
optics — that it can never be very precise and exact, since the 
judgments we make of the magnitude of external things do 
often depend on several circumstances which are not propor- 
tional to or capable of being defined by lines and angles. 

79. From what has been said, we may safely deduce this 
consequence, to wit, that a man born blind, and made to see, 
would, at first opening of his eyes, make a very different judg- 
ment of the magnitude of objects intromitted by them from 
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what others do. He would not consider the ideas of sight with 
reference to, or as having any connexion with the idea of touch. 
His view of them being entirely terminated within themselves, 
he can no otherwise judge them great or small than as they 
contain a greater or lesser number of visible points. Now, it 
being certain that any visible point can cover or exclude from 
view only one other visible point, it follows that whatever 
object intercepts the view of another hath an equal number 
of visible points with it; and, consequently, they shall both 
be thought by him to have the same magnitude. Hence, it is 
evident one in those circumstances would judge his thumb, 
with which he might hide a tower, or hinder its being seen, equal 
to that tower; or his hand, the interposition whereof might con- 
ceal the firmament from his view, equal to the firmament: how 
great an inequality soever there may, in our apprehensions, 
seem to be betwixt those two things, because of the customary 
and close connexion that has grown up in our minds between 
the objects of sight and touch, whereby the very different and 
distinct ideas of those two senses are so blended and con- 
founded together as to be mistaken for one and the same thing 
— out of which prejudice we cannot easily extricate ourselves. 

127. It having been shewn that there are no abstract ideas 
of figure, and that it is impossible for us, by any precision of 
thought, to frame an idea of extension separate from all other 
visible and tangible qualities, which shall be common both to 
sight and touch — the question now remaining is, Whether 
the particular extensions, figures, and motions perceived by 
sight, be of the same kind with the particular extensions, figures, 
and motions perceived by touch? In answer to which I shall 
venture to lay down the following proposition: — The exten- 
sion, figures, and motions perceived by sight are specifically dis- 
tinct from the ideas of touch, called by the same names; nor is there 
any such thing as one idea, or kind of idea, common to both 
senses. This proposition may, without much difficulty, be col-; 
lected from what hath been said in several places of this Essay. 
But, because it seems so remqte from, and contrary to the 
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received notions and settled opinion of mankind, I shall at- 
tempt to demonstrate it more particularly and at large by the 
following arguments: — 

128. First, When, upon perception of an idea, I range it 
under this or that sort, it is because it is perceived after the 
same manner, or because it has likeness or conformity with, 
or affects me in the same way as the ideas of the sort I rank 
it under. In short, it must not be entirely new, but have some- 
thing in it old and already perceived by me. It must, I say, 
have so much, at least, in common with the ideas I have before 
known and named, as to make me give it the same name with 
them. But, it has been, if I mistake not, clearly made out that 
a man horn blind would not, at first reception of his sight, think 
the things he saw were of the same nature with the objects of 
touch, or had anything in common with them; but that they 
were a new set of ideas, perceived in a new manner, and en- 
tirely different from all he had ever perceived before. So that 
he would not call them by the same name, nor repute them 
to be of the same sort, with anything he had hitherto known. 

129. Secondly, Light and colours are allowed by all to con- 
stitute a sort or species entirely different from the ideas of 
touch; nor will any man, I presume, say they can make them- 
selves perceived by that sense. But there is no. other immediate 
object of sight besides light and colours. It is therefore a direct 
consequence, that there is no idea common to both senses. 

130. It is a prevailing opinion, even amongst those who 
have thought and writ most accurately concerning our ideas, 
and the ways whereby they enter into the understanding, that 
something more is perceived by sight than barely light and 
colours with their variations. Mr. Locke termeth sight ^the 
most comprehensive of all our senses, conveying to our minds 
the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only to that 
sense; and also the far different ideas of space, figure, and 
motion.’ {Essay on Human Understanding, b. II. ch. 9. s. 9.) 
Space or distance, we have shewn, is no otherwise the object 
of sight than of hearing. (Vid. sect. 46.) And, as for figure 
and extension, I leave it to any one that shall calmly attend 
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to his own clear and distinct ideas to decide whether he had 
any idea intromitted immediately and properly by sight save 
only light and colours: or, whether it be possible for him to 
frame in his mind a distinct abstract idea of visible extension, or 
figure, exclusive of all colour; and, on the other hand, whether 
he can conceive colour without visible extension? For my 
own part, I must confess, I am not able to attain so great a 
nicety of abstraction. I know very well that, in a strict sense, 
I see nothing but light and colours, with their several shades 
and variations. He who beside these doth also perceive b}^ 
sight ideas far different and distinct from them, hath that 
faculty in a degree more perfect and comprehensive than I can 
pretend to. It must be owned, indeed, that, by the mediation 
of light and colours, other far different ideas are suggested to my 
mind. But then, upon this score, I see no reason why sight 
should be thought more ^comprehensive’ than the hearing, 
which, beside sounds which are peculiar to that sense, doth, by 
their mediation, suggest not only space, figure, and motion, but 
also all other ideas whatsoever that can be signified by words. 

131. Thirdly^ It is, I think, an axiom universally received, 
that ^quantities of the same kind may be added together and 
make one entire sum.’ Mathematicians add lines together; but 
they do not add a line to a solid, or conceive it as making one 
sum with a surface. These three kinds of quantity being 
thought incapable of any such mutual addition, and conse- 
quently of being compared together in the several ways of 
proportion, are by them for that reason esteemed entirely 
disparate and heterogeneous. Now let any one try in his 
thoughts to add a visible line or surface to a tangible line or 
surface, so as to conceive them making one continued sum or 
whole. He that can do this may think them homogeneous; 
but he that cannot must, by the foregoing axiom, think them 
heterogeneous. A blue and a red line I can conceive added 
together into one sum and making one continued line; but, 
to make, in my thoughts, one continued line of a visible and 
tangible line added together, is, I find, a task far more diffi- 
cult, and even insurmountable — and I leave it to the reflec- 
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tion and experience of every particular person to determine for 
himself. 

132. A farther confirmation of our tenet may be drawn 
from the solution of Mr. Molyneux’s problem, published by 
Mr. Locke in his Essay: which I shall set down as it there lies, 
together with Mr. Locke’s opinion of it: — 'Suppose a man 
born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to distin- 
guish between a cube and a sphere of the same metal, and 
nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell when he felt one and 
the other, which is the cube, and which the sphere. Suppose 
then the cube and sphere placed on a table, and. the blind man 
made to see: Quaere, Whether by his sight, before he touched 
them, he could now distinguish, and tell, which is the globe, 
which the cube. To which the acute and judicious proposer 
answers: Not. For, though he has obtained the experience of 
how a globe, how a cube affects his touch; yet he has not yet 
attained the experience, that what affects his touch so or so 
must affect his sight so or so: or that a protuberant angle in the 
cube, that pressed his hand unequally, shall appear to his eye 
as it doth in the cube. I agree with this thinking gentleman, 
whom I am proud to call my friend, in his answer to this his 
problem; and am of opinion that the blind man, at first sight, 
would not be able with certainty to say, which was the globe, 
which the cube, whilst he only saw them.’ (Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding, b. II. ch. 9. s. 8.^) 

133. Now, if a square surface perceived by touch be of the 
same sort with a square surface perceived by sight, it is certain 
the blind man here mentioned might know a square surface 
as soon as he saw it. It is no more but introducing into his 
mind, by a new inlet, an idea he has been already well ac- 
quainted with. Since therefore he is supposed to have known 
by his touch that a cube is a body terminated by square sur- 
faces; and that a sphere is not terminated by square surfaces 
— upon the supposition that a visible and tangible square differ 
only in numero, it follows that he might know, by the unerring 

1 See Leibnitz {Nouveam Essais, liv. 11. ch. 9 ), who disputes the alleged 
heterogeneity. 
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mark of the square surfaces, which was the cube, and which not, 
while he only saw them. We must therefore allow, either that 
visible extension and figures are specifically distinct from tangi- 
ble extension and figures, or else, that the solution of this prob- 
lem, given by those two thoughtful and ingenious men, is 
wrong. 

134. Much more might be laid together in proof of the pro- 
position I have advanced. But, what has been said is, if I mis- 
take not, sufficient to convince any one that shall yield a 
reasonable attention. And, as for those that will not be at the 
pains of a little thought, no multiplication of words will ever 
suffice to make them understand the truth, or rightly conceive 
my meaning. 

135. I cannot let go the above-mentioned problem without 
some reflection on it. It hath been made evident that a man 
blind from his birth would not, at first sight, denominate any- 
thing he saw, by the names he had been used to appropriate 
to ideas of touch. (Vid. sect. 106.) Cube, sphere, table are 
words he has known applied to things perceivable by touch, 
but to things perfectly intangible he never knew them applied. 
Those words, in their wonted application, always marked out 
to his mind bodies or solid things which were perceived by the 
resistance they gave. But there is no solidity, no resistance or 
protrusion, perceived by sight. In short, the ideas of sight are 
all new perceptions, to which there be no names annexed in his 
mind; he cannot therefore understand what is said to him con- 
cerning them. And, to ask of the two bodies he saw placed on 
the table, which was the sphere, which the cube, were to him a 
question downright bantering and unintelligible; nothing he 
sees being able to suggest to his thoughts the idea of body, dis- 
tance, or, in general, of anything he had already known. 

136. It is a mistake to think the same thing affects both 
sight and touch. If the same angle or square which is the 
object of touch be also the object of vision, what should hinder 
the bhnd man, at first sight, from knowing it? For, though 
the manner wherein it affects the sight be different from that 
wherein it affected his touch, yet, there being, beside this man- 
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ner of circumstance, which is new and unknown, the angle or 
figure, which is old and known, he cannot choose but discern it. 

147. Upon the whole, I think we may fairly conclude that 
the proper objects of vision constitute the Universal Language 
of Nature, whereby we are instructed how to regulate our 
actions, in order to attain those things that are necessary to 
the preservation and well-being of our bodies, as also to avoid 
whatever maybe hurtful and destructive of them. It is by their 
information that we are principally guided in all the transac- 
tions and concerns of life. And the manner wherein they sig- 
nify and mark out unto us the objects which are at a distance 
is the same with that of languages and signs of human appoint- 
ment; which do not suggest the things signified by any likeness 
or identity of nature, but only by an habitual connexion that 
experience has made us to observe between them. 

148. Suppose one who had always continued blind be told 
by his guide that after he has advanced so many steps he 
shall come to the brink of a precipice, or be stopped by a wall; 
must not this to him seem very admirable and surprising? 
He cannot conceive how it is possible for mortals to frame such 
predictions as these, which to him would seem as strange and 
unaccountable as prophecy does to others. Even they who 
are blessed with the visive faculty may (though familiarity 
make it less observed) find therein sufficient cause of admira- 
tion. The wonderful art and contrivance wherewith it is ad- 
justed to those ends and purposes for which it was apparently 
designed; the vast extent, number, and variety of objects that 
are at once, with so much ease, and quickness, and pleasure, 
suggested by it — all these afford subject for much and pleasing 
speculation, and may, if anything, give us some glimmering 
analogous praenotion of things, that are placed beyond the 
certain discovery and comprehension of our present state. 
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violent emotions of soul, our ideas may approach to our im- 
pressions: As on the other hand it sometimes happens, that our 
impressions are so faint and low, that we cannot distinguish 
them from our ideas. But notwithstanding this near resem- 
blance in a few instances, they are in general so very different, 
that no-one can make a scruple to rank them under distinct 
heads, and assign to each a peculiar name to mark the differ- 
ence.^ 

There is another division of our perceptions, which it will 
be convenient to observe, and which extends itself both to our 
impressions and ideas. This division is into Simple and Com- 
plex. Simple perceptions or impressions and ideas are such as 
admit of no distinction or separation. The complex are the 
contrary to these, and may be distinguished into parts. Tho’ 
a particular colour, taste, and smell are qualities all united 
together in this apple, T is easy to perceive they are not the 
same, but are at least distinguishable from each other. 

Having by these divisions given an order and arrangement 
to our objects, we may now apply ourselves to consider with 
the more accuracy their qualities and relations. The first cir- 
cumstance, that strikes my eye, is the great resemblance 
betwixt our impressions and ideas in every other particular, 
except their degree of force and vivacity. The one seem to be 
in a manner the reflexion of the other; so that all the percep- 
tions of the mind are double, and appear both as impressions 
and ideas. When I shut my eyes and think of my chamber, the 
ideas I form are exact representations of the impressions I felt; 
nor is there any circumstance of the one, which is not to be found 
in the other. In running over my other perceptions, I find still 
the same resemblance and representation. Ideas and impres- 
sions appear always to correspond to each other. This circum- 

^ I here make use of these terms, impression and idea, in a sense different from 
what is usual, and I hope this liberty will be allowed me. Perhaps I rather restore 
the word, idea, to its original sense, from which Mr. Locke had perverted it, in 
making it stand for all our perceptions. By the term of impression I would not be 
imderstood to express the manner, in which our lively perceptions are produced 
in the soul, but merely the perceptions themselves; for which there is no particu- 
lar name either in the English or any other language, that I know of. 
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stance seems to me remarkable, and engages my attention for 
a moment. 

Upon a more accurate survey I find I have been carried away 
too far by the first appearance, and that I must make use of the 
distinction of perceptions into simple and complex^ to limit this 
general decision, that all our ideas and impressions are resem- 
Uing. I observe, that many of our complex ideas never had 
impressions^ that corresponded to them, and that many of our 
complex impressions never are exactly copied in ideas. I can 
imagine to myself such a city as the New Jerusalem^ whose 
pavement is gold and walls are rubies, tho’ I never saw any 
such. I have seen Paris; but shall I affirm I can form such an 
idea of that city, as will perfectly represent all its streets and 
houses in their real and just proportions? 

I perceive, therefore, that tho’ there is in general a great 
resemblance betwixt our complex impressions and ideas, yet 
the rule is not universally true, that they are exact copies of 
each other. We may next consider how the case stands with 
our simple perceptions. After the most accurate examination, 
of which I am capable, I venture to affirm, that the rule here 
holds without any exception, and that every simple idea has a 
simple impression, which resembles it; and every simple impres- 
sion a correspondent idea. That idea of red, which we form in 
the dark, and that impression, which strikes our eyes in sun- 
shine, differ only in degree, not in nature. That the case is the 
same with all our simple impressions and ideas, ’t is impossible 
to prove by a particular enumeration of them. Every one may 
satisfy himself in this point by running over as many as he 
pleases. But if any one should deny this universal resemblance, 
I know no way of convincing him, but by desiring him to shew 
a simple impression, that has not a correspondent idea, or a 
simple idea, that has not a correspondent impression. If he 
does not answer this challenge, as ’t is certain he cannot, we 
may from his silence and our own observation establish our 
conclusion. 

Thus we find, that all simple ideas and impressions resem- 
ble each other; and as the, complex are formed from them, we 
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may affirm in general, that these two spwies tif perc-ejitinn are 
exactly correspondent. Having tli-scuvcr’d this relatiun. which 
requires no farther e.xaniination, I am curious to find some 
other of their qualities. Let us consider how they stand with 
regard to their e.xistence, and which of the imiwessions and 
ideas are causes, and which effects. 

- The full examination of this ciuestion is the subject of the 
present treatise; and therefore we shall here content oursidves 
with establishing one general profHisition. Thiit ail mir simple 
ideas in their first appearatue are deriv'd f ram simple impressions, 
which are correspondent to them, and lehkh Ihev exaeth represent. 

In seeking for ph;enomena to pr«»ve this projntsition. I find 
only those of two kinds: but in each kind the ph.enomena are 
obvious, numerous, and conclusi\x‘. I tirst make myself cer- 
tain, by a new review, of what I have alreatly asserteti, that 
every simple impression is attenderl with a corresjuuKlent idea, 
and every simple idea with a corresjiondent impression. From 
this constant conjunction of resembling percept hnes I immedi- 
ately conclude, that there is a great connexion betwixt our cor- 
respondent impressions an<l i<ieas. and that the exiUetu c <if the 
one has a comsiderahle influence u}>on that of the other, .Siu h ;i 
constant conjunction, in such an intinile number (»f instanceH, 
can never arise from cham-e; but clearly proves ji dependeme 
of the impressions on the ideas, or of the itlras mi the impres- 
sions. That I may know on which sitle this deprndetue* lu-s. 

I consider the order id their tirst appearance: and find by con- 
stant experience, that the simple impresdon s aiw.iv s take the 
precedence of their corres{»ondent ideas, but never appear in 
the contrary order. To give a chiltl an idea of searh't or orange, 
of sweet or bitter, I presimt the objects, or in other wor<ls, con 
vey to him these imiiression-s; but protceil not m absurdly, as 
to endeavour to prcKluce the impressions by e.xciting the ideas. 
Our ideas uixm their ap|H‘arance prixluce not their mrresjMind- 
ent imprestiions, nor do we [lerceive any colour, or feol any s«*n- 
sation merely u{xm thinking of them. On thei.ther hand we liml 
that any impression cither of the mind or {hkIv is constantly 
followed by an idea, wliich resembles it, and i.H only tlifferent 
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in the degrees t»f ft»rce airui liveliness. The constant conjunction 
of our resetnhling {H*rceptions. is a convincing proof, that the 
one are the causes of the other; and this priority of the impres- 
sions is an et|ua! proof, that our impre.s.sions are the causes of 
our ideas, not our ideas of our impre.s,si<*ns. 

'I'o conlinn this I consider another plain and convincing 
pluenomentm ; wlsich is, that where ever by any accident the 
faculties, which give rise to any impressions, are obstructed 
in their t>{>erations. as when one is born Idind or deaf; not only 
the impressitins are lost, but ;ils« their <<irre.Hpondent ulcus; 
so that there never .ippear in the mind the least tra< es of either 
of thenu Nor is this only true, where the organs of sensation are 
entirely destroy M, but likewise where they have never been put 
in action to jiruihue a particular impression. W'eeannot form 
to tiurselves a just itle.i of the taste of a pine-apple, wilhetut 
having actually ta4ed it. 

'Ihere is hnwevt-r one etuilratiii tory pluenomerum, which 
may prove, that t is n>'t ali uilulely imjtossihle for uleas to go 
before their votre .pondent impressions. I fu'Iieve it wilt readily 
be allow’d, that the s«'vera! distinct iiieas of cohmrs, which 
cuter by the e\es, or those of sounds, which are convey 'tl by 
the hearing .ne re dly *liflerent front eat h other, tlm' at the 
same time re tembling. Xmv ii this he true of tlifierent colours, 
it must lie litt le t t sti of tite different shutles of the same colour, 
that each of thetn prmluies a tlistint t itiea, imief tent lent of the 
rest. Fttf if this sfuiu’tl tie deny'ti, ‘f is possilile, by the con 
timtal gr, elation of shades, tti run a colour insruisibly into what 
is most remote fotm it; ami if you will not allow any of tlie 
meatts tti tie tiilfeieiit. you laniiot withoitt atisurdity ileny tite 
extremes to fie the same, Suppose ttierefore a person to tiave 
enjoyett ftis siglit fur thirty years, and to tiave betume fier- 
fectiy well aci|uaiiifed wifti i otoiirs of all kinds, exiepting one 
{larticular shade of tdue, for itistame, wtiich it never has been 
his fortune to inert w'itli. Let all the different .siiades of that 
Colour, except ilia! single one, im jilai d tiefore him, descending 
gradmdly from the deeprit to tlie lightest; 't is plain, that tic 
will jH'r, rive a tilank, where that sliatle is wanting, and will be 





sensible, that there is a greater distance in that place betwixt 
the contiguous colours, than in any other. Now 1 a^k, whether 
’t is possible for him, from his own imagination, to supply this 
deficiency, and raise up to himself the idea of tiiat particular 
shade, tho’ it had never hetm conveynl ti> him l>y his staises? 
I believe there are few but will be of opinion that he can; and 
this may serve as a proof, that the sim{)Ie ideas are not always 
derived from the corresiwindent impressions; tho’ the instance 
is so particular and singxdar. that ’t is scarce worth our observ- 
ing. and does not merit that for it alone we should alter our 
general maxim. 

But besides thi.s exception, it may not be amiss to remark 
on this head, that the principle of the priority of impres.sions 
to ideas must be understiHKl with another limitation, viz. tliat 
as our ideas are inuiges of our impressions, s<i we can form 
secondary ideas, which arc images id the primary : its jipjjears 
from this very reasoning concerning them. This i.s tiot, pro- 
perly speaking, an exception the rule so mut h as an exi>!ana- 
tion of it. Ideas produce the images <tf themselves in new ideas; 
but as the first ideas are supf>ost*tl to lie deriveti from im{»res- 
sions, it still remains true, that all our simple i<ieas proceeil 
either mediately or immediately from their t:orre;.iHmdent 


impressions. 

This then is the first princi{)le I establish in the wience t f 
human nature; nor ought we to despise it because of the sim- 
plicity of its appearance. l’‘or 't is remarkable, that the present 
question concerning the precedency of tmr impressions or iileas, 
is the same with what has made so much noise in other terms, 
when it has been disputed whether there lie any inmtk idms, 
or whether all ideas be derived from sensation and reflexion. 


We may observe, that in order to j>rove the ideas tif e.xtension 
and colour not to be innate, philo.sophers tlo notlting but 
shew, that they are conveyed by our semses. 'I’o prove the 
ideas of passion and desire not to be innate, they observe that 
we have a preceding experience of these emotions in ourselves. 
Now if we carefully examine these arguments, we shall find that 
they prove nothing but that ideas arc preceded by other more 
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lively percept inns, Irnni which they are derived, ami which they 
represent. 1 hope this clear stating of the ciuestum will remove 
all disputes c«»iu erning it, am! will render this i>rinciple of more 
use in our reasnnings, than it seems hitherto to have been. 


Si:t*rt«i.v n. Divi.sttw of tuk Strji/KCT 

SiN’OF. it appears, that our simple impre.ssions are prior to 
their corres|HJmlent ideas, and that the e.tceptions are very 
rare, methinl .seems to retiuire we shouUl examine our impres- 
sions, before we consider our ideals. Impressions may he di- 
vided into two kinds, those of Sfnsation and those of Rkiu.kx- 
lOK. I’he tirst kind arise.s in the soul originally, from unknown 
causes, 'the secoml is derived in a great meaisure fn>m our 
ideals, and that in the following order. An impres.sion finst 
strikes ui>*m the senses, and makes us perceive heat or ct»ld, 
thirst or hunger, pleaisiire or pain tif sanne kind or other. Of 
this impressitin there is a <i>py taken hy the minil, which re- 
mains after the iiaiprissinn ceasi's; and this we call an Ulea. 
This idea <4 pieai sure or pain, when it returns ujam the .s<tul, 
prwluces the new impressions of tlesire ami aversion, hopeauul 
h'ar, whiff) niaiv pn>p»'rly lie called impression.s of reflection, 
because th-ri vetl fruni it . riieia' agsiin are cupietl hy the metiiury 
and imagination, and liectime ideais; wliii h {lerhaips in their turn 
give rise tu titlier impressitjtis and ideas. St) tluit the impres- 
sions of rellectitifi are only antecetlent to their correspondent 
ideas; hut jHt.terior to those of sensation, ami ileriv’d from 
them. The ex.iminalion of tiur sensations belongs iimre to 
anatomists ami natural philosophers than tonmral; ami there- 
fore shall tint at firesent he enter’d ujam. Ami h.h the impres- 
sions of reflection, Hz. passions, desirt^, ami emotions, which 
principally deserve our attention, arise mostly from ideas, 't will 
be nei tcssary tcc reverse tfiat mcthotl, whic h at first sight seems 
nmst natural; and in order to exiilain the tiature and |»rimiples 
of the human mind, give a {lartk uhir account of ideas, Iwforc 
we proceed to impressions. For tin# reascm I have here cdioscn 
to begin with ideas. 
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Section III. Of the Ideas of the Memory and Imaoina- 

TtO.Nf 

We find by e.Ypcrienco. that when any iniprc-isidn ban been 
present with the niind. it aKain makes its appearanee tliere as 
an idea; and this it may tlo alter two ditYerent ways; either 
when in its new appearance it retains a consideralile degree 
of its first vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an 
impression and an idea; or when it entirely hises that vivacity, 
and is a perfect idea. The faculty, l>y whit h we repeat our 
impressions in the first manner, is called the Mevdirv, and the 
other the Imacunation. ’Tis evident at first sij^ht, that the 
ideas of the memory are much more lively and strong than 
those of the imagination, ami that the former f.icnhy jniints its 
objects in more tlistinct cuUiurs. than any whii h are employ’d 
by the latter. When we remember any pa-t vwnt. the idea 
of it Hows in upon the mitui in a forcible maimer, whereas in 
the imagination the perceptual is faint atul languid, and cannot 
without ditlk'uity be pre.ierv’d by the mind sti'.idy ami uni- 
form for any considerable time, Here then is a sensible ditler- 
ence betwixt one sjuries of ulea.s ami another. Hut of this more 
fully hereafter. ‘ 

There is another ditTerenee betwi.xt these two kinds of klea,s. 
which is no less evident, namely that tho' neither the ideas of 
the memory nor imagination, neither the lively iior faint ideas 
can make their ajtjH-arance in the mind, unless their corre- 
si>ondcnt impre.ssi<»ns have gone before to prep.tre the way for 
them, yet the imagination is not restraitt’tl to the same order 
and form with the original impressions; while the memory is in 
a manner ty’d down in that resjiect, without any fuiwer of 
variation. 

’Tis evident, that the memory preserves the original form, 
in which its objects were presenterl. and that where ever we 
depart from it in recollecting any thing, it prfneeds from some 
defect or imperfection in that fa- ulty. An histori.ui may, jwr- 
haps, for the more convenient carrying on of his narration, 

* in. m%.i. $. 
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relate an event before another, to which it was in fact posterior; 
but then he takes notice of this disorder, if he be exact; and by 
that means replaces the idea in its due position. T is the same 
case in our recollection of those places and persons, with which 
we were formerly acquainted. The chief exercise of the memory 
is not to preserve the simple ideas, but their order and posi- 
tion. In short, this principle is supported by such a number of 
common and vulgar phsenomena, that we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of insisting on it any farther. 

The same evidence follows us in our second principle, of the 
liberty of the imagination to transpose and change its ideas. The 
fables we meet with in poems and romances put this entirely 
out of question. Nature there is totally confounded, and no- 
thing mentioned but winged horses, fiery dragons, and mon- 
strous giants. Nor will this liberty of the fancy appear strange, 
when we consider, that all our ideas are copy ’d from our impres- 
sions, and that there are not any two impressions which are 
perfectly inseparable. Not to mention, that this is an evident 
consequence of the division of ideas into simple and complex. 
Where-ever the imagination perceives a difference among ideas, 
it can easily produce a separation. 

Section IV. Or the Connexion or Association of Ideas 

As all simple ideas may be separated by the imagination, 
and may be united again in what form it pleases, nothing wou’d 
be more unaccountable than the operations of that faculty, 
were it not guided by some universal principles, which render 
it, in some measure, uniform with itself in all times and places. 
Were ideas entirely loose and unconnected, chance alone wou’d 
join them; and Tis impossible the same simple ideas should 
fall regularly into complex ones (as they commonly do) with- 
out some bond of union among them, some associating quality, 
by which one idea naturally introduces another. This uniting 
principle among ideas is not to be consider’d as an inseparable 
connexion; for that has been already excluded from the imag- 
ination: Nor yet are we to conclude, that without it the mind 
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c 3 .nnot join two idcusj for nothin|i[ is nioro free thiin tli^t 
faculty: but we are only to regard it as a gentle ft>rec, which 
commonly prevails, and is the cause why, anumg other things, 
languages so nearly corresiximl to each other; nature in a man- 
ner pointing out to every one those simjile itleas. wliich are 
most proper to be united into a complex one. I'he f[ualities, 
from which this association arises, and by which the mind is 
after this manner convey'd from one idea to aiuither. are three, 
viz. Resemrlance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause 
and Effect. 

I believe it will not be very' necessary t»» prove, that these 
qualities produce an association among idea-*, and upim the 
appearance of one idea naturally intriKluct' another. 'T is 
plain, that in the course of our thinking, and in the lamstant 
revolution of our ideas, our imagination runs easily from one 
idea to any other that resemhks it, ami that this tjuality alone 
is to the fancy a .sullicient liond and as.s«H i.ilion. ”1' is like- 
wise evident, that as the sense.s, in changing their ohjet ts, are 
necessitated to change them regularly, and take thvm .ts they 
lie contiguous to each other, the imagination rmi'it by king cus- 
tom acquire the same metluxl of thinking, ami run along the 
parts of space and time in conceiving its objects. .As to the con- 
nexion, that is made by the relation of cause ami ejlert. we .shall 
have occasion afterwards to examine it to the bottom, and 
therefore shall not at present insist ujKin it. ”!' is sulluient 
to observe, that there is no relation, which priMhu «s a stronger 
connexion in the fancy, anil makes one idea nutre readily recall 
another, than the relation of cause and etlei t betwixt their 
objects. 

That we may understand the full e.xtent td these relations, 
we must consider, that two object.s are connectetl together in 
the imagination, not only when the one is immeiliately re- 
sembling, contiguous to, or the cause of the «>ther, but also 
when there is intcrpo.sed Inilwixt them a thirtl oliject, which 
bears to both of them any of these relations. 'i*hi.s may be 
carried on to a great length; tho’ at the same time we may 
observe, that each remove considerably weakens the relation. 
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Cousins in the fourth tlogrce are connecte<l by musaiion, if I 
may be alliiweti to use tfuit term; but not so closely as brothers, 
much less as chih! aru! parent. In genera! we may ol>serve. that 
all the relations tif bhuxl cleiwtui upon cause and elTect, and are 
esteenusl near or renude, according to the number of connect- 
ing causes interpos'd f»etwi,xt tlie persons. 

Of tlu* three relatiisns a!)ovc-mention’d tliis of causation is 
the mo,st extensive. 'I‘wt» ul)jeets may be eonsider’d as plac’d 
in this relatitui. ius well when one is the cause of any of the 
actions or motions of t!ie other, as when the former is the 
cause of the e.xistence of the latter. For as that action or 
motit»n is notlung Init the object it.st'lf, ctuisklcr’tl in a certain 
light, atui as tlie olsject continues the same in all its different 
situations, ’t is easy tti imagine lutw such an intluencc of objects 
upon one atiotlier may t tinner t them in the itnagination. 

We may carry this farther, and remark, not only that two 
objects are coiuiei teil by tlte relation ttf cause and elTect, when 
the one protUu es a motiun or any at tion in the tither, but also 
when it itas a imwer of priHliu ing it. And this we may tdiserve 
to be tlie soune of all flu* relations of interest anti duty, liy 
which men inlluetu e eath otlier in society, ami are plac’tl in the 
ties tif govertiment ami sidiordin.itjon. A master is such a one 
as by !ti.s situ.ition, arising eitlier fnim forte <ir agreement, has 
ajKiwerof tliret ting in certain partii ulars theactionstif another, 
whosn we I all servant. A jiitlge is one. who in all disputetl cases 
can fix !»y his opinion tlie jmssession or profierty ttf any thing 
betwixt any inembers of tlie sm teCy. When a person is jios- 
sess'ti tif any jsiwer, there is no more required to t unvert it into 
action, but the exertion of the will; ami that in every case is 
consitler'd as {Htssible, and in many as firoJialile; especially in 
the case tif authority, where the obedience of tlie subjet t is a 
pleasure ami advantage to the superior. 

'these are therefore the primipies of union or ttiliesion 
among tnir simpie itleas, and in liie imagination supply the 
plate of that insep.traiiie connexion, by wiut li tliey are united 
in our memory. Here is a kind of ArraAct to.'i, whicli in the 
mental worhl wili be ftiuiid to have as e,xtrat»rtlinary etlccts as 
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in the natural, and to shew itself in us nsuny untl us various 
forms. Its effects are every where eonspii n.uis; hut us to ib 
causes, they are mostly unkiunvn. anti must ho rcsolv’tl into 
original qualities of human nature. wluVfi 1 pretemi not to 
explain. Nothing is iimre requisite f«>r a true f>hilt»sopher, than 
to restrain the intemjjerate desire of searehinsj into eauses, ;in*i 
having establish'd any thu-trine upt)n a suliiiient numluT of 
e.xperiments, rest contentetl with that, when he sees a farther 
extmiination would lead him into tthscure aiul imeertain sjwcu- 
lations. In that ease his enquiry winiVt he nuuh better 
employ’d in examining the etleets than the eause.H of his 
principle. 

Amongst the effects o{ this union or jisstH-iation of ideas, 
there are none more remarkable, than thom* CKHifiles ideas, 
which are the common subjects of our thoughts .md reastming, 
and generally arise from s»inu‘ principle nf uniuu among our 
simple ideas. I'hese complex ideas may he dividetl into 
Relations, Motles, and Substntnes. We shall hrii-tiv examine 
each of these in order, and shall suhjttin surue cun .itleratiiins 
concerning <nir genera/ anti partunlar idea ., hrf><re we leave the 
present subject, which may he considfr'd as tlu- elements of this 
philosophy. 

SKCTtoN' V. Or Kri-\ri«i\s 

Thk word Rri.ATttt.v is cttuuiionly uasl in twt» senses ctm- 
sidcrably different from e;u h other. Fitlter h-r that »|uality, by 
which two ideas are etumet teti togfther in fite imaginatimi, 
and the one naturally irtlrtithues the idh-r. after the manner 
above-explaiiietl ; or for that partu ular » in uns .l.itst e, in whii h, 
even u|Km the arbitrary union of two itieas in the f.incy, we 
may think proj>er to eompare them. In eojnuioji language tlie 
former is alway.s the sense, in whit h we uw the word, relatittn: 
and ’t i.s only in philtisophy, that we extent} it to mean any [>ar- 
ticular subject of comparistm. without a lomiecting principle. 
Thus distance wilt he alltivveti by philosttpher , to he a true re 
lation, because we aetjuire an idea of it by the t i*tnf taring of 
objects: But in a common way we s;iy, that nothing can k 
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m&re diskini ikui smii nr Jiirli l/if>i.p fnm emh tfihtr, mrihini^ can 
/mvekss rekimn: ;is if ciislaifice and re!;iti<in were iiiCiHiipatihle. 

It tmiy periia|H lie eHtreinetl an entUe.sH task to emnnerate 
all these cjiialilieH. whirh make cibjects admit of cemparisun, 
and tiy whitli the ideas tif pkiksaphimi relatitm are priuiueed. 
But if we clilii^rfitlyemisider them » we shall find that without 
ditlicully they iiiaiy lie eiiiiipri//d under seven general lieads» 
which may lie reiisideretl as tfie source of all phUmaphiail 
relation. 

I. 11ie first is rtscmfiknce: Anti this is a relatum» without 
which no idiihisuphieal relation can exist; since mi objects 
will adfiiit of coiii|arisoii, hut what have some ttegree of resem- 
hliifice, Hut ifio* resefiililanre he iiei'essary tti all phihisiiphical 
rehitioii, it titles mit futlnw, that it always jiniduees a ctmnexion 
or assiiiiatiofi id idt^is. When a ijiiality hecmiies very generah 
and is coiiiiiitiii III a grral many imhvitiuals, it leads nut the 
mind tlirerlly to any mir tif ilirin; hut by presenting at once too 
great a choice, tlors thereby fireveiil the iinaginatioii from fix- 
ing on anv 'diig!r objeet. 

i. lilmiiiv rriav tie rHteem'd a second species of relation. 
This rtiatioii I here coiiHtrlrr as apjiyil in its strictest sense 
to <‘onstaiil am! iim liangeablr olijetts; without examining the 
nature and foundalioii of personal identity, wiiii'h shall find 
its place aflrrwa^'dn. i If all relations the most universal is that 
of hleiilitv, bring comnion to every being, wlmse existeiua* has 
any duration. 

After iiirntitv the iiiohI universal and ctimjirehensive rela- 
tions are those of Spmr and '/Vmr. wliich an* the soun'es i»f an 
iiifuiile number of cotriparisofis, such m ilisiani, cen/ixuiens, 
akn^r, Mmi\ kfurr, nfirf,. 

4. AI! ttioHr tifijrcts, which admit of qtmnliiw or numhn, may 
fie coiiijiar’d in I hat jiarticiilar; wliich is anollier very fertile 
soiin e of rrlatiom 

5 . Wlirii any two olijrrts possess itie samt* r/ini//fv in com* 
nicifi, the flci,^rrro in wiiicfi they {Mri'ieHS it, form a fifth Hpecies 
of relalitifu Tlitci id f-wo iilijeils, wiiiih are lioth heavy, the 
me may lie eillirr of greater, or less weiglit than with the 
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other. Two colours, that are ot the .same kind, may yet be of f 
different shades, and in that resiiect atlmit of comparison. 

6. The relation of tonlraridy may at first si^ht be rcKartled j 

as an excq)tion to the rule, i/uii no rdoiion of any kind can | 
subsisl u'iihoul some decree of resemblame. Hut let us consider, 
that no two ideas are in themselves contrary. e.xcept those of :< 
e-xistcncc and non-e.xisteiice. which are plainly resembling, as 
implying both of them an idea of the object: tlm* the latter | 

e.xcludcs the object from all times ami places, in winch it is sup- : 

posed not to exist. ^ 

7. All other objects, such as fire and water, heat and cold, 

are only found to be contrary from experience, and fr<mi the 
contrariety of their causes or effects-, which relation of cause ; 
and effect is a seventh philosophical relation, as well as a j 
natural one. The resemblance implied in this re!atit>n, shall be [ 
explain’d aftenvards. ; 

It might naturally be expected, that I should j(»in difference j. 

to the other relations. Hut that I consider rather as a nega- J 

tion of relation, than as any thing real or jMisitive. DitTerence | 

is of two kimls as opjios’d either to identity <»r resembi.ance. | 

The first is called a difference of number; tin- other of kind. | 

I 

Section VI. Op Modes and .S(!risT.\.vt ES 

I wou’d fain a.sk those philosophers, who fouml so much 
of their reasonings on the distinction of substance and acci- ; 

dent, and imagine we have clear ideas of each, whether the i 

idea of substance be deriv'il from the impressions of sensation J 

or reflection? If it be convey’il to us by our senses, I ask, j 

which of them; and after what manner? If it be perceiv’tl by 
the eyes, it must be a colour; if by the ears, a souml; if by the 
palate, a taste; and so of the other simses. Hut ! believe none ; 
will assert, that substance is either a colour, or sountl, or a i 
taste. The idea of substance must therefore be tleriv'd from an 
impression or reflection, if it r<‘ally e.xi.st. But tin* inifiressions : 

of reflection resolve themselves into our passion.s and emotitins; ? 

none of which can possibly represent a substance. We have | 
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thcrofure nc» iik'a of .suhstaiice, dintinct from that of a collection 
of particular « fualiticH. nor have we any other meaning when we 
either talk ttr reason concerning itd 
The itlea «'f a suhstatu e as well as that of a nio<le, is nothing 
but a collection ot simple itleas, lhti( dre unilt'd by iht' inui^ina- 
tion, atul have a particular narne assigned them, by which we 
are able t*< recall, either totntrselves or others, that collection. 
But the ditference betwixt these itleas consists in this, that the 
particular qualities, which form a substance, are commonly 
refer 'd ti* an urrknown stmethin^, in which they are sup[>(>si!(l 
to inhere; t»r gr.inting this tiction siumld nut take place, are at 
least supfcoseti to be chisely and insejuir.ibly connectwl by the 
relations of ciinf iguity ami caus;aion. I'he elTect of this is, that 
whatever new simple ijuality we disctwer to have the a;ime con- 
nexion with the rest, we immedi.itely c«imprehend it anumg 
them, even tho’ it diil not enter into the tirst conee|>tion <if the 
suhstame, '! luH our ide.i of gi,l<i may at hrst be u yellow 
colour, weight, malleableness, fusibility; but upon the discov- 
ery of its <lisH«»!iibi!ity in m/wu rtyU, we join that to the other 
qualities, and supjHtse it to belong to the suhstam e as much as 
if its it!e;i had from the begirirdtig iii.ide a part of the comiKiuml 
one. 'I’he principle of uniotj bring reg.irded us the chief part of 
the complex idea, gives ejitr.ime to wh.itever quality after- 
wards oc c urs, and is eijually c otupreliemled by it. as are the 
others, whic h tjist pre iented themselves,® 

'I’hat this cannot take place in mcedeH, is evident from con- 
sidering their natttre. 'f he sijuple idc-as of whic h modes are 
formecl. either rejiresent cjualitie., which are met united by 
contiguity and causaticen, but are «ii,per-i'd in different sut»- 
jects; or if they be all united together, the uniting princ iple 
is not regaicied a t the foundation of the cctrnplex ide.i. The 
idea of a ciatnc' is an instance of the tir.st kind of modes; that 
of beauty of the second, I he reason is cttivious. why sue h c'oin- 
plcx ideas I aiiuol receive any tiew idea, without changing the 
name, wide h distinguishei the mcKle. 

* t1. lifrrii a.fi4 |ii^. 

* §114, 
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FART III. OF KNOWLEDGE AND PROBABILITY 
Section I. Of Knowledge 

There are ^ seven different kinds of philosophical relation, 
m2, resemblance^ identity^ relations of time and place^ propor- 
tion in quantity or number ^ degrees in any quality, contrariety, and 
causation. These relations may be divided into two classes; 
into such as depend entirely on the ideas, which we compare 
together, and such as may be chang’d without any change in 
the ideas. ’T is from the idea of a triangle, that we discover 
the relation of equality, which its three angles bear to two right 
ones; and this relation is invariable, as long as our idea remains 
the same. On the contrary, the relations of contiguity and 
distance betwixt two objects may be chang’d merely by an 
alteration of their place, without any change on the objects 
themselves or on their ideas; and the place depends on a hun- 
dred different accidents, which cannot be foreseen by the mind. 
’T is the same case with identity and causation. Two objects, 
tho’ perfectly resembling each other, and even appearing in the 
same place at different times, may be numerically different; 
And as the power, by which one object produces another, is 
never discoverable merely from their idea, ’t is evident cause 
and efect are relations, of which we receive information from 
experience, and not from any abstract reasoning or reflection. 
There is no single phaenomenon, even the most simple, which 
can be accounted for from the qualities of the objects, as they 
appear to us; or which we cou’d foresee without the help of our 
memory and experience. 

It appears, therefore, that of these seven philosophical rela- 
tions, there remain only four, which depending solely upon 
ideas, can be the objects of knowledge and certainty. These 
four are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in quality, and propor- 
tions in quantity or number. Three of these relations are dis- 
coverable at first sight, and fall more properly under the pro- 
vince of intuition than demonstration. When any objects 

^ Part I. sect. 5. 
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resemble each other, the resemblance will at first strike the eye, 
or rather the mind; and seldom requires a second examination. 
The case is the same with contrariety ^ and with the degrees of 
any quality. No one can once doubt but existence and non- 
existence destroy each other, and are perfectly incompatible 
and contrary. And tho’ it be impossible to judge exactly of the 
degrees of any quality, such as colour, taste, heat, cold, when 
the difference betwixt them is very small; yet Tis easy to 
decide, that any of them is superior or inferior to another, when 
the difference is considerable. And this decision we always 
pronounce at first sight, without any enquiry or reasoning. 

We might proceed, after the same manner, in fixing the pro^ 
portions of quantity or number, and might at one view observe 
a superiority or inferiority betwixt any numbers, or figures; 
especially where the difference is very great and remarkable. 
As to equality or any exact proportion, we can only guess at it 
from a single consideration; except in very short numbers, or 
very limited portions of extension; which are comprehended in 
an instant, and where we perceive an impossibility of falling 
into any considerable error. In all other cases we must settle 
the proportions with some liberty, or proceed in a more 
artificial manner. 

I have already observ’d, that geometry, or the art, by which 
we fix the proportions of figures, tho’ it much excels, both in 
universality and exactness, the loose judgments of the senses 
and imagination, yet never attains a perfect precision and 
exactness. Its first principles are still drawn from the general 
appearance of the objects; and that appearance can never afford 
us any security, when we examine the prodigious minuteness of 
which nature is susceptible. Our ideas seem to give a perfect 
assurance, that no two right lines can have a common segment; 
but if we consider these ideas, we shall find, that they always 
suppose a sensible inclination of the two lines, and that where 
the angle they form is extrem^ely small, we have no standard 
of a right line so precise as to assure us of the truth of this 
proposition. ’T is the same case with most of the primary de- 
cisions of the mathematics. 
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There remain, therefore, algelira anti arithn-.etu- an the only » 
sciences, in which we can carry on a chain of reastaiing to any | 
degree of intricacy, and yet preserve a perfect exactness and | 

certainty. We are jKi.ssest of a preiise stanti.inl, hy which we I 

can judge of the e<iua!ity aiul proportion of mindiers; ami ac- ; 

cording as they corrt'SfKmtl tw mit to that standanl, we deter- ■ 

mine their relations, without any possiiiility of error. W hentwo ^ 

numbers are so cotnbin’tl, as that the t»ne has always an unite ! 

answering to every unite t»f the other, we pr»>noufu e them equal; i 

and 't is for want of such a stamlard of erjuality in extension, | 

that geometry can scarce he esteem'tl a {wrfect ami infallible 
science. ^ 

But here it may not Iw amiss to obviate a dilliculty, which 
may arise from my asserting, that tho* gemefry f.dls sht>rt of ; 

that perfect precision and certainty, which are peculiar to j 

arithmetic and algebra, yet it excels the inqu-rfet t jmlgments | 

of our senses and imagination. The reaion why I impute ; 

any defect to gecuuetry. is. because its original ami fumla- j 

mental [irinciples are deriv’tl merely front appe.iram es; and ; 

it mav perhajts lu* imagin’d, that this tlefect tnu t ahv.iy s attend ; 

it, and kee|) it from ever reat hing a greater exat ineo in the I 

comparison of objects or ideas, than what nur eve or imagina- | 

tion alom‘ is al)le to attain. I own that this drb-ct so far at- | 

tends it, as to keeji it from ever aspiring to a full ci-rtainty; Hut | 

since these fundamental [mmiples ilepeml on the e.isifHt and | 

least deceitful afqmaranci's, they best.ov on their « onseqtiences | 

a degree of exactness. <if which the ,.* .'on-w.iuem e'. are singly | 

incapable. T is inqHissible for the eye to determine the angles | 

of a chiliagon to be equal to iqtg> right arutles, ..r make any | 

conjecture, that approaches this pr.tportion ; but when it tleter- | 

mines, that right lines canmtt comitr; tlmt we catinot draw | 

more than one right line la-tween twt> given i»oint *.. its mistakt* 
can never be of any consequence, .^nd this is the nature and 
use of geometry', to run u» up to sut h appear.tm es, as, by rea- 
son of their simplicity, cannot Icatl us int»» any e.itt.stderahle 
error. 

I shall here take occasion to projxisc a sev ond observation 
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concerning our demonstrative reasonings, which is suggested 
by the same subject of the mathematics. T is usual with 
mathematicians, to pretend, that those ideas, which are their 
objects, are of so refin'd and spiritual a nature, that they fall 
not under the conception of the fancy, but must be compre- 
hended by a pure and intellectual view, of which the superior 
faculties of the soul are alone capable. The same notion runs 
thro’ most parts of philosophy, and is principally made use of 
to explain our abstract ideas, and to shew how we can form an 
idea of a triangle, for instance, which shall neither be an isoceles 
nor scalenum, nor be confin'd to any particular length and pro- 
portion of sides. 'T is easy to see, why philosophers are so fond 
of this notion of some spiritual and refin’d perceptions; since by 
that means they cover many of their absurdities, and may 
refuse to submit to the decisions of clear ideas, by appealing 
to such as are obscure and uncertain. But to destroy this arti- 
fice, we need but reflect on that principle so oft insisted on, that 
all our ideas are copy^d from our impressions. For from thence 
we may immediately conclude, that since all impressions are 
clear and precise, the ideas, which are copy’d from them, must 
be of the same nature, and can never, but from our fault, con- 
tain any thing so dark and intricate. An idea is by its very 
nature weaker and fainter than an impression; but being in 
every other respect the same, cannot imply any very great 
mystery. If its weakness render it obscure, ’t is our business 
to remedy that defect, as much as possible, by keeping the 
idea steady and precise; and till we have done so, ’t is in vain 
to pretend to reasoning and philosophy. 

Section II. Oe Probability; and of the Idea of Cause 
AND Effect 

This is all I think necessary to observe concerning those 
four relations, which are the foundation of science; but as to 
the other three, which depend not upon the idea, and may be 
absent or present even while that remains the same, ’t will be 
proper to explain them more particularly. These three rela- 
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tions are identity j the situations in time and place, and causa* 
iion. 

All kinds of reasoning consist in nothing but comparison, 
and a discovery of those relations, either constant or incon- 
stant, which two or more objects bear to each other. This 
comparison we may make, either when both the objects are 
present to the senses, or when neither of them is present, or 
when only one. When both the objects are present to the 
senses along with the relation, we call this perception rather 
than reasoning; nor is there in this case any exercise of the 
thought, or any action, properly speaking, but a mere passive 
admission of the impressions thro’ the organs of sensation.^ 
According to this way of thinking, we ought not to receive as 
reasoning any of the observations we may make concerning 
identity, and the relations of time and place; since in none of 
them the mind can go beyond what is immediately present to 
the senses, either to discover the real existence or the relations 
of objects. ’T is only causation, which produces such a con- 
nexion, as to give us assurance from the existence or action of 
one object, that ’t was follow’d or preceded by any other exist- 
ence or action; nor can the other two relations be ever made 
use of in reasoning, except so far as they either affect or are 
affected by it. There is nothing in any objects to perswade us, 
that they are either always remote or always contiguous; and 
when from experience and observation we discover, that their 
relation in this particular is invariable, we always conclude 
there is some secret cause, which separates or unites them. The 
same reasoning extends to identity. We readily suppose an 
object may continue individually the same, tho’ several times 
absent from and present to the senses; and ascribe to it an 
identity, notwithstanding the interruption of the perception, 
whenever we conclude, that if we had kept our eye or hand con- 
stantly upon it, it wou’d have convey’d an invariable and unin- 
terrupted perception. But this conclusion beyond the impres- 
sions of our senses can be founded only on the connexion of cause 
and ejfect; nor can we otherwise have any security, that the 
^ Cf. Green and Grose’s Introduction, § 327. 
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object is nut t hanj;’'! upttn us. however much the new <)bject 
may rciHunhle th.it whii h was funuerly present tu the senses. 
Whenever we liiM-nver sucii a jicrfect resemblance, we consider 
whether it be luimnon in that species of objects; wdiether pos- 
sibly or probably any cause cou’ti operate in producing the 
change am! rest inbl.mce; am! according as we determine con- 
cerniti.g these causes .im! etTects. we form our judgment concern- 
ing the identity of the object, ‘ 

Here tfien it appe.irs, that of those three relations, whidi 
depeni! not u|M>n t!«e mere itleas, the only one, that can be 
trac’i! beyond our senses, ami informs us of existence's and 
objects, widt h we do not see or feel, h< an!tttlhm. 'I'his relation, 
therefore, we shall emieavtiur to eXi>l:un fully beftire we leave 
the subject of the imderstaiuling. 

'I'u begin regid.irly, we must ctmsitler the idea of enusnthn 
anti see from wh.it origin it i s tlerivM. ’T is impossible to reason 
justly, without umhr itaniling perfectly the idea eoncerning 
which we reastm; atui ‘t is inijHissibh* perfectly to understand 
any it lea. without tr.n ing it uf» to its origin, and examining that 
pritnarv iii!pr» s .ion, irtiin which it arises, ‘t'he examination of 
the iinpressitin lie.tuws a t harness «n the itiea; amt theexami- 
nalittn of the idea be itows a like clearness on all our reasoning. 

Let us therefi.re tast our eye t»n any two subjects, which 
we call cause am! etlVet. amt turn them on all .sides, In order 
to hml that ituftre . .ton, width pnaluces an idea of such pro- 
digiitus eitn ie.jueni »• At tirst sight I perceive, that I must not 
search for it in any t»f the particular tjiMtilks of the objeet.s; 
since, which ever of ihe-se cjualities I pitch tm, I find some 
tihjett, that is mu jittssest of tt, anti yet falls under the denom- 
ination of cause or eifet t, Atnl indeetl there is m>thing existent, 
either e,xierji.ti}y t*r internally, which is mit to be ctmsider’d 
either as a came tir an eifect; tho' ’t is iilain there is mt one 
qimlity, whit h universally iteUmgs tti all beings, and gives them 
a title to that detioiidnation. 

The idea, then, of caiiHation must be deriv’d from some 
reUlmi atuoug objei ts; and that relation we must now cn* 

* Cl, t,forM ami litucc’i | jtj. 
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deavour to discover. I find in the first place, tfuit whatever 
objects are consider’d as causes or elTects, are cmlif^uous: and 
that nothing can operate in a time or place, whicli, is (n-er so 
little remov’d from those of its e-xistence. 'rho’ distant objects 
may sometime.s seem productive of each other, they are com- 
monly found upon examination to he link’d by a chain of 
causes, which are contiguous among themselves, aiu! to the 
distant objects; and when in any particular instance we cannot 
discover this connexion, we still presume it to exist. We may 
therefore consider the relation of coNTtct'tfY as essential to 
that of causation; at least may sujijhisc it such, accortling to 
the general opinion, till we can ttml a more ' proper occasion to 
clear up this matter, by examining what objects are t>r are not 
susceptible of juxtap(>sition and conjunction. 

The second relation I shall obser\'e as tssfutiul to causes 
and effects, is not so universally acknowh-dg'd. but is liable ttt 
some controversy. ’Tis that of I’KtuHirY of tiuu' in the cause 
before the effect. Sonu' pretemi that ’t is not ab*; .lutcly neces- 
sary a cause shou’d precede its effect: but that any <ibji*tt or 
action, in the very first moment of it ; cxi-.tcnce, may e.xert 
its productica* quality, and give rise to another <ibjet t <ir action, 
perfectly co-tem{K)rary with itself. Hut besiiit* th.it experience 
in most instances seems to contradu t this opinion, we may 
establish the relation of priority by a kind of inferetu e or rea- 
soning. Tis an establish’d maxim both in n.itur.d and moral 
philosophy, that an object, which exist.s for any time in its full 
perfection without pnxlucing another, is not it « stde i au >e; but 
is assisted by some other jirincipk*. which {tushes it from its 
state of inactivity, and makes it exert that etu'rgy, of which it 
was secretly possest. N'ow if any causi* may be {H-rfe* tly co- 
temporary with its effect, ’t is certain, aecording to this maxim, 
that they must all of them he so; sime any one of them, which 
retards its ojteration for a single moment, exerts not itself at 
that very individual time, in which it might have ofwrated, 
and therefore is no pm{)er cause. 'I'he consetiuence of tfiis 
wou'd be no less than the destruction of that succession of 
* Part IV, lect. %. 
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cau^';!. which wc olsservc in the world; and indeeil, the utter 
annihilation tsf time. For if one cause were co-temjKwary with 
its etiect, and this elTect with ils etTect, and so <m. ’t is plain 
there wouM he !u» sinh thing as succession, and all objects 
must be CO existent. 

If this argument apjwar s;itisfactor>', ’t ts well. If not, I 
beg the rentier to allow me the same liberty, which I have us'd 
in the {wet eding case, itf supfhwing it such. For he shall find, 
that the affair is of tu* great im|>ortance. 

Having thus tlisctsver’ti t»r su[i|h<s’tl the two relations of 
ami simtsswn to {«* esstmtial t<» causes and effect.s, 
I find I am stopt shtirt, ami can prtHced no fartlier in consider- 
ing any single in^tiun e tif eause atul effet t. Motu»n in one luxly 
is regartleti ujmiu impulse as the t ause of motion in another. 
When we t onader these t>bjects with the utmost attention, we 
fmtl only that the one {««!) apsiroaclies thetither; ami that the 
motion of it j>recedes that of fheofher, hut without any sensible 
interval. ’ I' is in vain to rack ourselves with Utriher thought 
and reths tion upon tliis suliject. We can go m farther in con- 
sidering this pafl!» tilar instance. 

Shoti’d any »tne leave this instanee, and preteml to define a 
cause, by saying it is ;«*iMething fiotthu live of another, 't is 
evident he wou'd say imthing. For what does he mean by 
produitiont ('an he give any tletinition of it, that will not be 
the same with that td causation? If he can; I desire it may be 
firoduc’d. If he t aniiol; he here runs in a circle, and givc.s a 
synonymous term insleatl id a ilefmition. 

Shalt we then rest tonteiitetl with thesi* two relations of 
contiguity and su* t«'ssiitn, as adortiing a ctimplete i<!ea <d 
eausatitm? By m» means. An iibjet t may be coiuiguous and 
prior to mtiither, withmit lieing eonsitler’tl as its tause. 'I'here 
is a NKcgHsaKv etiN*M;xJi»N to be taken itito consideration; 
amt that relation is of mm h gre.ater inijairtance, than any of 
the other two alM>ve mention’ll. ‘ 


^ Cl, Ckwrti »ti4 Cir«#c*» inkihimikm, | Mh 
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Section XTV. Of the Ikka of Nfc f.ssasy ('onnexion 
*•• •**** *•!. 

It has been establish ’li as a certain pritu iple. that general 
or abstract ideas are mtthing but iiuiividuai miu-s taken in a 
certain light, and that, in retkvting on any obji-i t. *t is as 
impossible to excliule from our thought all particular degrees 
of quantity anti tiuaiity as from the real nature of things. If 
we be ptis-sest, thereft*re. of any itiea of jsower in gener.il, we 
must also be able to ctmceive some particular sjH-cie, of it; and 
as power cannot subsist alone, liut is always regariletl as an 
attribute of some being or e.'tistem e. we imist be able tx piaie 
this power in some {uirticular being, and t om rive th,it Iwing 
as endow’d with a real hirce ami energy, bv which sut h a {>ar. 
ticular effect nt'cesstirily results from its o]irratii<n. We must 
distinctly and jKirtifularly ctmceive the t omiecion In'twist the 
cause and effect, and Ik- able to pron<<iin( c, f»otn n ample view 
of the one, that it must be follow'd or prev etied bv the other. 
This is the true manner of conceiving a p.irticid.ir jsaver in a 
particular lardy: and a genera! i<!ea being i!nj»>s>iibie without an 
individual: where the latter is i«tip« -cable, 'l is certain the 
former can never exist. Now nothing is more evith-nt, than that 
the human miml cannot form such an idea *■! two oh jet ts, as to 
conceive any connexion betwi.\f tlutn. tir t tanprehend liistinctly 
that power or efficacy, by whit h they are unitetl, Sui h a con- 
nexion wou’d amount tt» a tltmtinstration, atni wou'd itnply the 
absolute impossibility for the one object not to follow, ttr to fat 
conceived not t<i follow ii{K>n the ttther: Whit h kimi tif cotme,x- 
ion has already In-en rejectetl in all ta .ec If atiy one is t»f a 
contrary opinittn.atui thinks he has attain'tl a notion t»f |»iwer 
in any particular object, I desire he may |H>iut out tti me tlvat 
object. But till I meet with such a *>ne, which I despair i>f, I 
cannot forlrear concluding, that situe we tan never distinctly 
conceive how any particular jiower t an jio t libly r«-.iiie in any 
particular object, we ik-ceive ourselves in imagining we can 
form any such genera! itiea. 

Thus ujwn the whole we may infer, tlmt when we talk oi any 
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being, whether t»f a sujM'rinr t>r inferior nature, Jis endow’d with 
a jKiwer t»r force. {srujMirtion'd to any effect ; when we sjK'ak of a 
necessjir>' coimestoti hetwi.tt objects, and sup[K>se. that this 
connexitin depends ujH*n an efficacy or energy, witli whicli any 
of these objects are endow’d; in all these expre'ssions, so affply'd 
we liave really no distinct meaning, and make use only of com- 
mon wi»rds. without any clear and determinate klc;ia. But as 
't is nmre probable, that these expressums do here lose their 
true meaning by Iwnng tmm^ttpph'd, thatt that they never have 
any meaning; 't will In* projH'r to lH*stow another consitleration 
on this snb jet t. to see if jKissitffy we ean dijH*over the nature and 
origin of thosi- ideas, w-e annex to them. 

SupjKw* two ubjects to Ih* [iresentetl to us, <d which the one 
is the causi* and the other the effect; ’t is plain, that from the 
simple Consideration of one, <ir both these olijects we never 
shall peneive the tie, by whiih they are united, or Ih* able 
certainly tti pronoiuu e, that there is a connexion betwixt them. 
Tts nett, therefore, frum anv one instance, that we arrive at 
the ftlea of cause and etiei i.of a necisisary connexion of fH)wer, 
of fitree, <if energv, and of efficacy, IHd we ever see any but 
particular i'cmjum tiunn of objects, entirely different fr«»ra each 
other, we shoii’d never Iw jible to fitnn any such ideas, 

But again; supjtose we observe st'veral instances, in which 
the ssuju* objects are always conjoin’d together, we immediately 
conceive a t onnexiiUi laUwixt them, ami begin to draw an in- 
fereme foun one to am>tber. multiplicity of resembling 
instiinces, therefme, t (institutes the very essence of {Miwer or 
connexion, and is the source, from which the idea of it arist'S. 
In order, then, to understand the idea of jxivver, we must eon> 
sider that nutUiplit itv; nor <lo f ask more to give a solution <tl 
that diffU uify, whi« h has so long jieqilex'd us. b'or thus I rea 
son. 'i’he repetition of jwrfet tly similar inslatues ean never 
aPnir give rise to an original itiea. different from what is to be 
found in any parti« ular instance, as has been oliserv’il, aiul as 
evitiently follows from our fundamental prim iple, (hot till idms 
are eopy'd from impressions, Situ e therefore the idea of jKiwer 
is a new original idea, not to be found in any one instance, and 
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which yet arises from the repetition of several instances, it 
follows, that the repetition alone has not that effect, but must 
either discover or produce something new, which is the source 
of that idea. Did the repetition neither discover nor produce 
any thing new, our ideas might be multiply’d by it, but wou’d 
not be enlarg’d above what they are upon the observation of 
one single instance. Every enlargement, therefore, (such as the 
idea of power or connexion) which arises from the multiplicity 
of similar instances, is copy’d from some effects of the multi- 
plicity, and will be perfectly understood by understanding these 
effects. Wherever we find any thing new to be discover’d or 
produc’d by the repetition, there we must place the power, and 
must never look for it in any other object. 

But ’t is evident, in the first place, that the repetition of like 
objects in hke relations of succession and contiguity discovers 
nothing new in any one of them ; since we can draw no inference 
from it, nor make it a subject either of our demonstrative or 
probable reasonings; as has been already prov’d. Nay sup- 
pose we cou’d draw an inference, ’t wou’d be of no consequence 
in the present case; since no kind of reasoning can give rise to 
a new idea, such as this of power is; but wherever we reason, we 
must antecedently be possest of clear ideas, which may be the 
objects of our reasoning. The conception always precedes the 
understanding; and where the one is obscure, the other is un- 
certain; where the one fails, the other must fail also. 

Secondly, ’T is certain that this repetition of similar objects 
in similar situations produces nothing new either in these ob- 
jects, or in any external body. For’ t will readily be allow’d, that 
the several instances we have of the conjunction of resembling 
causes and effects are in themselves entirely independent, and 
that the commum'cation of motion, which I see result at present 
from the shock of two billiard-balls, is totally distinct from that 
which I saw result from such an impulse a twelve-month ago. 
These impulses have no influence on each other. They are 
entirely divided by time and place; and the one might have 
existed and communicated motion, tho’ the other never had 
been in being. 
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TIutc iM, then, nothing new cither tliscuver'd or produc’d in 
any ohjccts !>y their vt instant conjunction, and by liic uninter- 
ruptetl rcsemblaticc ot tlieir relations of succession and con- 
tij*uity. fiut ’t is frniu this resemblance, that the ideas of 
necessity, of power, and of ethcacy. are deriv’d. 'I'liese ideas, 
therefore, represent tiut any thini;. that dues or cun belon}? to 
the objci ts, which are constantly conjoin’d, 'f’his is an arj;u- 
nient, which, iti every view we can examine it, will Ire found 
{wrfectly imansweralde. Similar instances are still the tirst 
stmree of our itU-a of jwnver or necessity; at the same time that 
they have no influence by their similarity either on each other, 
or on any external object. We must therehire, turn ourselves 
to some other quarter to seek the ori^tfi of that idea. 

'[‘ho’ the several resemhlinj' instances, which give rise to 
the idea of {niwer, have no inlUience on each other, and can 
never protluie anv new tjuality in the nhjfi t, whii h can he the 
model of that idea, yet the ubienitiim of this resemhlanee 
prtHluces a new in«pres sion in thr mind, which is its real imxlel, 
For after we Itave ofoerv’il the reseinhl.inre in a suflUrient 
number of im taine i, we immediately fee! a tleterminathm of 
the mind t*> p.i o from one object to its usual attendant, and to 
conceive it in a stronger light upon ai'coimt of that relation. 
'I his delerminafion is the otily eiTet t of the resemblance; ami 
therefore must he the ‘uttne with power or etlicacy, whose idea 
is iteriv'«l front the resenthlance. ‘riie several instances of re- 
stmhling r oiijimi tiofjs leatls us info the notion of puw-er and 
necessity, d hoe insfatues are in themselveH totally rlistinct 
from eai h other, and have no union hut in the ntiml, which ob- 
serves them, and collects their ideas. N’ecessity, then, is the 
eilet t of this oh ervalion, and is nothing but an internal impres- 
sion of the mind, or a determitmlittti to carry <tur thoughts from 
ttm* object to atiother. Without consitlering it in this view, wc 
tun never arrive a! the most tlislanl notion of it, «tr be able to 
attribute it either to externa! or itdernal objects, to .spirit or 
Isidv . ttt causes or effei ts. 

dbe necessary t»»nnexion betwixt catises and effects is the 
foundation of om inference from tme to the other. The fouuda- 
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tion of our inference is the transition arising hmn the accus- 
tom’d union. These are. therefore, the saute. 

The idea of nece.ssity arise.s from .some im|>ressi..n. There 
is no impression convey 'tl by our senses, whith can give rise 
to that idea. It must, therefore, be tleriv'd from some internal 
impression, or impression of retiectinn, ('here is no i.nternal 
impression, which has any relation to tlie present business, 
but that propensity, which custom prodm e ;, to pass front an 
object to the idea of its usual attcinlant. This tluTefore is the 
essence of necessity. Ujxm the whole, tie<«'o.itv 1-, somethitig. 
that exists in the mind. lud in objei ts; nor i'. it poviil»ie f,ir us 
ever to form the most tlistant idea <>1 it. loit .itler'il as a quality 
in bodie-s. Either we hav<* no idea of ttecev,ity, or iteier.a'ty is 
nothing but that determinafion of the lliought to pass from 
causes to effects and fnmi effects to iau.se .. .u cording to their 
experienc’d union. 

Thus as the necessity, whu h m.ikes two times two equal to 
four, or three angles of a triangle e.pi.il t.* two light otji-s, lies 
only in the act of the under>latiding, by wliich we i on iiier and 
compare the.se ide.as; in like m.umer the m-. e..itv or power, 
which unites causes and effei ts, lies in tlu- di tencinationof the 
mind to pass from the t>ne to the other. 1 h»- eitii .t. y tir rm-rgy 
of causes is neither [dai 'd in the lau.i-s themselves, nor in 
the deity, nor in the concurrence of tlu-r two primiple.; hut 
belongs entirely to the soul, whu h ton -ider . the tmiun of two 
or more objects in alt past ittsfances. '1 i . here th.it the real 
power of causes is plac'd, along with their lunnexioti and 
.necessity. 

I am sensible, that of all the par.uloxes, whi>h 1 have had, 
or .shall hereafter have mvasion to adv atu e in the i oursi- of this 
treatise, the present one is the most violent, .ind that 't is 
merely by dint of solid prmd .and reiiootnin* I ■ -us ever h- pe it 
will have adtnksion, and overcome the inva-t'-cste prejudiirs 
of mankind. Before we are recnmil’d to thi-. d .i trine, how 
often must we re|M*at t*) uiirselve-i, lh.:( the iimp!f vi.-w of any 
two olijects or actions, h*»wever related, » m n.-vrr give « . any 
idea of power, or of a conne.xion betwivl them: ihtS this idea 
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arises fri»in the rcjietitioij oj their union; Uutl the repetition 
neither tiisn»vers ju>r causes any tiling in the objects, but has 
an iiUlueiu e I'ltly on the niiiul, by that customary transition it 
protiuces; ihat tliis customary transition is, therefore, the same 
with the power aiul net essity; which are conset[uently qualities 
of {HTceptiitiiN. ni>t of oiijects, an<l are internally felt by the 
soul, anti not perteivM externally in bodies? There is com- 
monly an astonishment atlemling every thing extraoulinary; 
and this astonishment changes immediately int<» the highest 
degree tif esteem t»r t outemjit, accttrtling as we a[>prove or dis- 
approve of the suhjei t. I am much afraid, that tho’ the fore- 
going re.Hoiiing apjie,irs to me the slu>rtest ami most tlecisive 
imaginable; yet with the generality «d readers the biass of the 
miiui will prevail. ami give them a prejiulice against thepresent 
doctrine. 

This tsmtrarv bi.i •• is easily accounted for, ”1' is a common 
ohservatioii, that the mind h;iH a great propensity to spread 
itself on external ubjei t s, aiul to conjoin with them any internal 
impressions, whitli they (»< asiott, and vvhii h always make their 
upjKarant e at tlie same time that these objects discover them- 
selves to the -.el! .es, ‘J1ms as rertaiii sunmls and smells are 
always found to attemd certain visible objects, we naturally 
iniagiiie a tunjimt tiojj, even in plm e, betwixt the edijects .and 
qualities, tho’ the qualities be of sin h a nature as to atlmit of 
no such « onjnm tii-n, ;ind really exist no where. Hut of this 
more fully * heie.dter. Mean while 't is sullu ietit to ohserve, 
that the ;aine propensity i * the reason, why we suppose neces- 
sity ami |K»wer to lie in the ohjet ts we r onsider. not in mir mind, 
that Kinsiders them; notwithstanding it is not possible f<»r us 
to form the mo ! di .taut idea of that quality, when it is not 
taken for the detettninalion of the mind, to pass from the idea 
of an objei t to that of its usual attendant. 

but tho’ this be the only reasomible ;it'coimt w<- cun give of 
neces .ify, the contrary ttotion is;ai riveterl in the mind from the 
primtples above mention'd, that I d«»ubt not but my senti- 
ments will be treated by many as extravagant and ridiculous. 

* I'ftft IV, »rct, j. 
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What! the efficacy of causes lie in the tietcrniination of the 
mind! As if causes did not operate entirely imiependent of the 
mind, and wou’d not continue their operatitui, even tlut' there 
was no mind existent to contemplate them, ttr reason concern- 
ing them. Thought may well depend on causes for its opera- 
tion, but not causes on thought. 'I'his is to rever.se the onler of 
nature, and make that sectnidary. which is really primary. To 
every operation there is a jwwer j»rt)j>ortittn’d: and thi.s power 
must be plac’d on the bcHly, that operates. If we remove the 
power from one cau.se, we must a.scribe it to another: But to 
remove it from all causes, and bestow it on a being, that is no 
ways related to the cause or effect, but by jiert t-iving them, b a 
gross absurdity, and contrary' to the most certain princifdes of 
human reason. 

I can only reply to all these arguments, tluit the case is here 
much the same, as if a blind man slutu’d pretend to hmi a great 
many absurdities in the sup|H>sition, tluit the colour of scarlet 
is not the same with the sound <if a trurujH-t. twr light the same 
with solidity. If we have really no id«"a »if a power or eilicacy 
in any object, or of any real cttnne.'cion hetwivt causes and 
effects, 'twill be to little puqHise to prove, that an etlU :u y is ne- 
cessary in all op<‘rations. We do not understand out own mean- 
ing in talking so, but ignorantly confttuud ideas, which are en- 
tirely distinct from each other. I am. indeed, ready to allow, 
that there maybe several qualities both in materi.d and imma- 
terial objects, with which we are utterly uiuu quaintetl; ami if 
we please to call these power or ejfieaey, 't will in- of little conse- 
quence to the world. But when, instead of meaning these un- 
known qualities, we make the tenns of ptnver ami edit aey sig- 
nify something, of which w’e have a clear idea, ami which is 
incompatible with those objtTts, to which vve apply it, obscur- 
ity and error begin then to take place, ami we are led astray by 
a false philosophy. This is the case, wheti we tr.iiisfer the de- 
termination of the thought to external obje« t s, amt supj»»s«' any 
real intelligible connexion betwixt them; that bring a quality, 
which can only belong to the minri that con siders them. 

As to what may be said, that the o|>eration > of nature are 
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indepentknt i»f uur tlumght and reasoning, I allow it ; and ac- 
cordingly have observ’d, that objects bear to each other the 
relatums of contiguity anti succession; that like objects may be 
observ'd in several instances to have like relatitms; and that all 
this is indepentlent of. ami antecetlent to the t\perations of the 
umlerstamling. Hut if we gt» any farther, ami ascril)!; a {Huver 
or necessary coane,\.ion ti> tiiese objects; this is what we can 
never observe in them, i»ul must draw the itlea of it from what 
we feel infernally in contemplating them. Atul this I carry so 
far, tiiat I am reatly to eonvert ttty present reasoning into an 
install e of it. by a suidility, wiiich it will not be ditlkult to 
Comprehemi. 

When any object is prestmted to us. it imnusliately conveys 
to the mimi a lively idea of that objet t, which is usually found 
to attend it; and this determination of the mind forms the 
nm^-airy I’onneciou of these objects. Hut when we change the 
{Htint of view, from the objet ts tti the perceptions; in that case 
the impreH-.ion i?' to lie t «>n a*!« reil a 1 the cause, ami the lively 
idea ns the ed'et t; ami their netessary tt>nm'.xion is that new 
determination, whit h we feel to jass from the idea tif the one to 
that of the other. The uniting iirim iple aiming uur internal 
jHTteptums is as unintelligible as that among external objects, 
and is not known to us any other way than by exjuTienee. Now 
the luiture and etfeits of rxj«Tieme have been alremly sulTi- 
ciently examin’d and exjiiain'd, It never gives us any insight 
Into the internal structure or ojK'raling jiriiuiple of objects, but 
only aci uitonis the miml to pass from t.ne to another. 

'T is now time to collet t all the tliffcrenl parts of this reason- 
ing, and by joining them together form an exatt definition of 
the relation of cause and effei t, which makes the subjet t td the 
present ennuiry. I his order wtiu’d tmt have been excusable, of 
first exaiiiining our inference from the relation before we had 
explain'd the relation itself, hati it been possible to proceed in a 
tUfl'erent meth«)d. Hut as the nature of the relation tlepemls so 
much tin that t.f the isifereme, we have lieen oblig’tl t«i mlvance 
in this seeitiingly prepo tterous maimer, ami make ust* td terms 
beftire we were iibie rxai tly to define them, or fix their meaning. 
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We shall now correct this fault hy giving a precise tlefmition of 
cause and effect. 

There may two deUnitions he given of this rel.ition, which 
are only diiferent, by their presenting a tlitl'erent view uf the 
same object, and making us eonsuler it either as a i'hslusopkkul 
or as a rmlunil relatitm: either as a cotnpariMUj ut twi» itleas, 
or as an association betwixt them. We may ikiine a evfSK to 
be ‘An object |)recedent and Ci)ntiguous ti* another, and where 
all the objects resembling the f**rmer are placM in like relatiutts 
of precetlency and contiguity to those objects, th.it resemble 
the latter.' If this definition be esteem'd dtlia live, bi-cause 
drawn from objects foreign to the i .luse, we may substitute thk 
other definition in its place, I's:. Me vini: is .m objei t prei edent 
and contiguous to another, atul so united with it, tli.it t!ie idea 
of the one deternunes the mind to form the idea of the other, 
and the imiiression of the one to form a more lively idea of the 
other.’ Shou’d this tiefmition also be rejritftl for the same 
reason, I know no other remedy, th.ui th.it tin- per .»)iis. who 
expre.ss this delicacy, shouhl sulistitutc a jn stcr dcnnition in its 
place. But for my part I must «nvn my im .ip.u itv t.tr such an 
undertaking. When I examine with the utmost .mur.u v thos<* 
objects, which are commonly denominated .,ui.r . and riffcts, 

I find, in considering a single in. tame, th.it the fiie object 
is precedent and contiguous to the other, ami in inlarging tny 
view to consider several instatues, I imdotilv, th.it like ohjeefs 
are constantly plac’d in like relations of su« . ession atid contig. 
uity. Again, when I consider the inilueme of this luiHtant 
conjunction, I perceive, that siuh a rel.ition can never Iw an 
object of reasoniiig, and c.in never ojnuale ujs.ji the tjiind, 
but by means of custotn, whiih deternunes the imagination to 
make a transition from thi* ide.i ol one objia i to that of its 
usual attendant, and from the impression of one to a more 
lively idea of the other. However exlramdinary lhes«- si'tifi- 
ments may appear. I think it fruitless t.. trouble ms Mi with 
any farther enquiry or remaining ujmn the ,ubje. t, but shall 
repo.se iny,sel{ on them a.s on estahlidi'd maxims. 

’1 will only be projier, Irefurc wc leave this subjet t, to draw 
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some currullaricH from it, hy which we may remove several 
prejudiecH asul popular errors, that have very much prevail’d 
in phiiosop!>y. First, We may learn from the foregoing doc- 
trine, that all saies-s are tif tlie same kiiul, and that in particular 
there is no foundation for that tlistinction, which we sometimes 
make lietwixt etl'u ient tauses, aiml CJiuses xhte qiia non; or be- 
twixt etlii ient causes, and fonnal, ami material, and exem- 
plary, ami tinal CiUises. lutr as our idea of elliciency is deriv’d 
from the t uu'.tant i onjunctioji of two tihjects, wherever this is 
ohserv’il, the t ause is etl'u ient ami where it is not, there can 
never }>e a cause of any kind. For the same reason we must 
reject the distinction betwixt ciitise and otcitsion, when sup- 
|X)s’tl to signitv any thing essentially tlilferent fr<itneach <ither. 
If constant toitjum fion Ih* imjily’<l in what we call occ.asitm, 
't is a real » an »e. If not. ’t is mi relalioti at all, ami cannot give 
rise to at)V argument or reasoning. 

Secondlv, i'he same tourseof reasoning will make us con- 
clude. that there is hut one kind of mco'so'/v. as there is hut one 
kind of t aiise, and that the common tU-^iim turn hetwi.xt moral 
atul pk\-^kal neies.ity is withottt any foundation in nature. 
This t h-arly appe.irs from tfie pretetlent explication of neces- 
sity. ’ r is the mnst.int conjum lion of objects, along with the 
detemiitiatioii of the mitul, whu h t unstitutes a {ihysical neces- 
sity: .\ml the removal of these is the same thing W'ith chance. As 
ohjet ts mil it either fte conjoin’d or m»t, and as the miml must 
either be determin'd or not to j»ass from one object to another, 
't is impossifde to admit of any medium fietwixt chance ami an 
afisolute nece sity. fn weakening this conjum tion and deter 
mination you tlojiot change the nature <»f the neceSHity; since 
even in the operation of hoilies, these have dilterent ilegrees of 
const am V and forie, without protliuing a liitfercnl .species of 
that relation. 

Ihe disfim tiuu, whuh wr often make betwixt power ami 
the exercise id it, is equally without foundation. 

‘riiinUy, We may now be able fully to ovenorne all that 
repugnam e, whi« h 'f is ho natural for us to entertain again-st 
the foregoing rearming, by whir h we endeavour’d to provCi 
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that the necessity of a cause to every- bej'inning of existence 
is not founded on any arguments eitiier demonstrative <>r intui- 
tive. Such an opinion will not appear strange after the ft^re- 
going definitions. If wo define a cause to he an ohjtrS prtrcilcnt 
and contiguous to another, and where all the objeeis resembling the 
former are plac'd in a like relation of priority and contiguity to 
those objects, that resemble the latter; we may easily conceive, that 
there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity, that every 
beginning of existence shou’d be attemletl with such an object. 
If we define a cause to be. An ohjeet premlent and eontigttous to 
another, and so united with it in the imagination, that the idea of 
the one determines the mind to form the idea of the other, and the 
impression of the one to form a more lively idea of the other; we 
shall make still less diflkulty of assenting tti this opinion. Such 
an influence on the mind is in itself perfeetly e.xtraortlinary 
and incomprehensible; nt)r can we he eertain of it.s reality, but 
from experience and observation. 

I shall add as a fimrth corrollary. that we ean never have 
reason to believe that any object exi'<ts. of whieh we cannot 
form an idea. For as all our reasonings ct.neerning existence 
arc deriv’d from causation, ami as all our reastmings concerning 
causation are deriv’d from the experinu ’»l eonjum tion of 
objects, not from any reasoning c»r retlei tion, the same experi- 
ence must give us a notion of these objects, ami must remove 
all mystery from our conclusions. This is sts evident, that 
’twou’d scarce have merited our attenthui, were it not to 
obviate certain objections of this kind, which might arise 
against the following reasonings concerning matter utul sub- 
stance. I need not observe, that a full knowletlge of the object 
is not requisite, but only of those ijuulilies of it, which we 
believe to exist. 
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OBSKRVAI IOXS ON MAN, HIS FRAME, HIS 
nii rv, AND HIS EXEEX'TATIONS* 

PART /. rNTROirnTtON ^ 

M\N' ntn*ii ,{‘4 <if twd hixly ;in<t mitul. 

Th«' !ir*it is '.uhiri fft! to our 'unists ;uitl iii<[uiri<'s. in the same 
mamsi'r an the >>ther j».irts <4 the external material Wiirkl. 

'Ihe last is that sMlj-^t iiue, agent, priiirijtle. ite. to which wc 
refer the aen-.ati.-nH, iileas, {jleasures, pains, unci voluntary 
moti"iH. 

are those internal feelings «if the mint!, which arise 
from the impti . .iunn tna«le hy e.xternal <4)jeets ujHtn the several 
parts uf our hoili.- s. 

All our other interna! feelings may he callecl itlms. Some 
of these apjieat to spring up in the tniitd of themselves, some 
are sttggeste4 hy wsuds, others arise in other ways. Many 
writers t oniprehemi Aims under ulftts; hut I every where 
use these words iti the senses here asi rihed to them. 

♦ }A r4 bv!lli ip^tl ffV. rrl. 

f I Ilf I try 4 rvfitr-i itw irfiiiin i.*i i|$f dltunvJHmi m Mmjti let rrdM:e,iis 
.r>i4f.|.rrfi yrAfi ft I jl| I U',|’S iliftirmrd, lluil llif Hrv. Mf, 

itirii :i''vAir4 ih*' I 414111 y iif \nt aI! ‘Htr UiirllrtDiiil |4w«rr« 

ifiti lf«i« vi,s4v.-. iliii ifnI ffir Ufnm MiiiiklrflrtE thr |H*wrf ut 

Mf tniy lAiltisnlirii lui vtilitsiriiH *,ifi fiiAtfrf, sibiAit ihr liwc, is 
R f fi«44mr«-f4l l*fim:ipy Virhif, f«i ^iff. Arth* 

L'4^'% ‘*4 Af - 4/ ** 

Tlir iltirfital rvi<|rfi*r, »Vrf^ l«i |*fi4Vr tliRt thiT afWfiyfttOUS tfiCt 

ffitillr4, if ly iiimm 

tknuni kr-w r4^k Arsno .»r.ows 4 :i-tA t7'47i h llll? fpuirth dl 

Mw, SAiiiMrl XitiAphMhS |4»ii 4, Itl-mi Wfiltrn by 

|if»»ir4y 45 ilw ai ii tbcffby 

mum Ilf ml y »rii4fc4, 
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The ideas which resembie sensjitions. are called i,h'its 0/ sm^ 
saiion: all the rest may therefure be callrd iult iii i lUiil itleas. 

It will appear in the ceurse ef these nbserv.itiuns. that the 
ideas oj sensation are the elements nf which all the rest are 
compounded. Hence of sensation may be ternusl simple, 
intellectual ones complex. 

The pleasures and pains are comprehended under the sensa- 
tions and ideas, as these are explaine*! aln*ve. {''nr all our [>!eas- 
ures and pains are internal feelings, ami conversely, all our 
internal feelings seem to be attendetl with some tiegree either of 
pleasure or pain. However. I shall, f<>r the most p.irt, yive the 
names of pleasure, and pain only to sucli degrees .is .tre i unsiiler- 
able; referring alt low evanescent ones to the heml of mere 
sensations and ideas. 

The pleasures and pains may be rangt tl under seven general 
classes; viz, 

1. Sensation; 

2. Imagination; 

3. Ambition; 

4. Self-Intere.st; 

5. Sympathy; 

6. Theopathy; and, 

7. The Moral Sense; areortiitig as they urisr from, 

1. The impressions math* tm the external senses; 

2. Natural or artitkial heauty or tleformity: 

3. The opinions of others ctmeernittg us; 

4. Our ixissesaion or want of the means tif iuijifiiness, and 
security from, or .subjection tti, the hu/artls of mt a ry; 

5. The pleasures and paims of our fellow t re ittires; 

6. The afIection.s excited in us by the contemplation of the 
Deity; or 

7. Moral beauty and deftirntity. 

The human mind may also be consith-reti as enthn-tl with the 
/acuities of memory, imagination, or fancy, undenianding, a£ec- 
lion, and •will. 
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CHAPTER /. THE IXHI'RIXEROE VlBRAriOXS AXD 
SS( k 7.1 / /( ).V IX OEXERA L 

My chit f in ihv ftilUiwjng chapter is bnVfly tt) explain, 
est:i!>!ish. anti .ipplv tiie thu trims uf tiliraiUifis ami assoditlum. 
The lirst »>! tluM- thn trines is taken frt>m the hints cnncerninR 
the {lertVtrnuint e >>i seusathm anil motitm, whieii Sir i.saue New- 
ton has given at tlie entl tif ins I’rim i(>ia.*antl in tiie Que.stkm.s 
annexet! ttilsist tjitiis^; thehi-st, front wltat Mr. lau'ke.^untl other 
ingenious persons -atue his tiftie, have tlelivt-retl concerning the 
intlueru «• t»f ttsm hilmi ttver ttnr tipitiions atni atTections, ami its 
use in explaining those things in an at cnrate ami precise way, 
whit it are contjii«*nlv retVrre«i to the ptover t*f haltit ami custom, 
is a general ant! in«leterminate tine. 

The tint trine *4 tHratums may apjiear at first sight to have 
no coimexioii with that of however, if the.se doc- 

trines lie fottmi in fa* t to t ontain tiie laws of tlie bodily and 
mental jsiwrt i n- .pi i tivelv, they must lie rel.itetl to each other, 
since the liotlv .otd mind are, (Ine may expect, th.at vilmtUons 
shouhi infer ,t%mklitm a?* their effei t, ami ittmiadim jMiint to 
vihrtilims as it-* i .oi -e. I will endeavour, in the present chapter, 
to trace out fhi 1 mutual relation. 

‘I'he proper mefliod of philosophi/.ing seems to he, to liiscover 
and estahlish the genera! laws of ai tion, utlecting the suhjia t 
under consideration, from certain selet t. well fletinetl, and well- 
uttesfetl pluenomena, ami tln-n to explain and preilit t the other 
ph.enoinena hy the ir Jaws, i'his is the methiKl of analysis ami 
synthesiH reiomtnemled am! followed hy Isir Isaac Newton. 

I shall not he nhle to execute, with any accuracy, what the 
reailer might expect of this kiml, in resfwi t of the iloctrinesof 
vihmtkm's ami aiso, i 4 liun, and their gener.il law.s, on account 
of the great iufrit acy, extensiveness, ami novelty of the sub- 
ject. Ihiwever, I wilt attempt a sketch in the Irnst maimer I 
can, for the service of future inquirers. 

* t'ftdUu IJH4, 
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Section I. The Doctrine of Vibrations, and its Use for 
explaining the Sensatiun.s 

Prop. I. — Thcu'hik medullary Suhima- t\f the Brain, spinal 
Marrow, and the Nerves proceeding from them, is the imme- 
diate Instrument of Sensation and Motion. 

Under the word brain, in those tdisorvatiuns, I cumjirohond 
all that lies within the cavity of the skull, i.e. the cerebrum, or 
brain properly so called, the cerebellum, and tJte medulla 
oblongata. 

This proposition seems to be sufliciently proved in the writ- 
ings of physicians and anatomists; from the .strm tore and func- 
tions of the several organ.s of the human hotly; from e.’cpt'ri- 
ments on living animals; from the symptoms ttf diseases, and 
from dissections of morbid botlies. Sensibility, amt the power 
of motion, seem to be cemveyed to all the parts, in their natural 
state, from the brain and spinal marrow, alonu the nerves. 
These ari.se from the medullary, rmt the e<irtirai jnirt, every 
where, and are them.selves tif a white ineduliary substance. 
When the nerves of any part are cut. tietl, or compressetl in any 
considerable degree, the functions of that part are either 
entirely destroyed, or much impairetl. When the spinal mar- 
row is com5>re.s.sed fjy a dislocati<m of the veriebnr td the back, 
all the parts, whose nerves arise bel»»w the pl.u e of ilishK-ation, 
become paralytic. When any considerable injury is dime to the 
medullary substance of the brain, sensation, voluntary motion, 
memory, and intellect, are either entiri-ly lost, or much im- 
paired; and if the injury be very great, this extends immedi- 
ately to the vital motions also, vis. to those of the heart, and 
organs of respiration, !«> as to <K*ca.sion death. Hut this dm*s not 
hold equally in respect of the cortical substaiue of the brain; 
perhaps not at ail, unle.ss as far as injurie s done to it extend 
themselves to the medullary substanee. In <li,s!wc tions after 
apoplexies, palsies, epilepsies, and cither distemjM’rs aflecting 
the sensations and m«tion.s, it i.s usual to hnd mmv great dis- 
order in the brain, from preternatural tumours, from blood, 
matter, or serum, lying upon the brain, or in its ventrkla, &c 
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This nuiy ^ufTu«* ;i.h Kfiu-ral fvitk>ncc far the present. The par- 
ticular re.is.tuH of t.f these pluemnneiiu, with nuire detiuite 
evidences, will atTer theinseivi's in the cuur.se of the.se olxserva- 
tiiin.s. 

Prop. II. f 'ti'hik mfJuiltiry Suhshtnce of Ihe Brain is also 
ihf imnmiitiif imirumml, hy whii h Ideas are presented to the 
Mind: or, in other teords, uhatmr i han^es are made in this 
Suhlamr, eorrespondinjt { 'hanges are made in our Ideas t and 
t’ke i-ersa. 

Thp evidence far this prt'p«)sitian is alsa tn he taken from the 
writin.«s o! |!hysiiiiin.s and anataniists; hut especially frt>m 
those pirts at these writings whith treat ui the faculties td 
nieitiury, atteiitian. imaginatian. See. and uf mental disorders. 
It is sutlii manifest i’rarn hence, that the piTfet tiun of our 

mental t';u ultie s depentl i u|«in the perfee tiim of this suh.stnnce: 
th<it all injnt ies »|ane t«t it alTet t the trains of idea,s profiortian- 
ahly; ami that these t .nmot hr rest«ired to their natural course 
till such injuries he repaired. Poisons, spirituous h'i|utirs, opi- 
ates, fevers, hloivs tiji»in the heatl, Ike. all plainly ufTeet the 
mind, hy Ilf it dis.ifderiiig the metlullary stihstanee. And evac- 
uations, rest, jitedi* ines, time, Ae. as plainly respire the mind 
to its former state, hy reversing the foregottig steps. Hut there 
will he more a»»d tiiore detiuite evidence ofTcred in the cour.se of 
these ohserva lions, 

Prop. III. I hr Smsaiums remain in (he M ind for a short lime 
a fter the srnsifde Ohjeets are renuned. 

Tuts is Very evident in the sensations impre.ssed on the eye. 
Tims, to use Sir Isaac Newpin’s words, '* If a hurnitig coal be 
nimbly movas! round in a circle, with gyratUins ctmtinually re- 
jH;ated. the whole circle will apjmir like tire; the reason of 
which is. that the sens.dion of the coni, in the several jdaces of 
that cirvle, remains impressi'd on the sensorium until the coal 
return again to the same place. And s<» in a <|Uh k consecution 
of the colours." (ws. red. yellow, green, blue, and purple, men- 
tioned in the exjicriment, whence this passage Ls taken,} "tJhc 
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impression of every colour rtmiains on the sensorium until a 
revolution of all tlie colours be completed, and that Jirst colour 
return again. The impressions therefore of all the successive 
colours are at once in the sensorium and lieget a sensation 
of white." Opi. h. I. p. K-xperinrent lo. 

Thus also, when a |H‘rson has hud a candle, a window, or any 
other lucid and well-delined tibject. hehue his eyes fur a con- 
siderable time, he may {HTceive a very clear and precise image 
thereof to be left in the sens&rium, fancy, or mind ( for these I 
consider as equivalent e.\:pressions in i>ur entrance ujHin these 
disquisitions,’! for some time aftt‘r he has chiseti his eyes. At 
least this will happen freriuently to i>ersons wIh> are attentive 
to these things in a gentle way: for, as this ai»{H'ar.uice escajH's 
the notice of those wht) are entirely inattentive, so toi) earne.st 
a desire and attention prevents it, by introdui ing amitlier state 
of mind or fancy. 

To these may be referrerl the appearance mentionetl by Sir 
Isaac Newton, Opt. Qu. i6. viz. “When a man in the dark 
presses either corner of his eye with his tinger, and turns his eye 
aw'ay from hi.s finger, he will .sea* a circle tif i-olours like those in 
the feather of a peac(K-k’.s tail. And this apiwaniiu e i-ontinues 
about a .st'cond tif time after the eye ;itjd tinger hav«* remained 
quiet." The .sensation continues therefore in the mitid about a 
second of time after its cause ceases to act. 

The same continuance of the sensations is al.s<t evident in the 
ear. For the sounds which we hear are ndlet ted by the neigh- 
bouring bodies, anti therefore consist fif a variety of sounds, 
succeeding each other at ditTerent distance of time, according 
to the distances of the several reflecting laKiies; which yet 
causes no confusion or apparent complexity of sound, unles.s the 
distance of the reflecting laKlies be very corisitlerable, as in spa- 
cious buildings. Much less are we able to <li.stinguish the suc- 
cessive pulses of the air, even in the gravest sounds. 

As to the senses of taste and smell, there s«‘ems t«i t>e nt) clear 
direct evidence for the continuance tjf their sensjitiotjs after the 
proper objects arc removecl. Hut analogy wouhl inclitte one to 
believe, that they must resemble the senses of sight and hearing 
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in thi?^ jiarliiiilar, IlKiiigli the ciintiriiuirice cannc^t be perceived 
clbtiiiiiJy. ncciiuiit *4 ihr i)f it* tn t 4 iu.T circum- 

I’Vr file iiuist t>e siijiptiHetl to hear such aa 

analogy tti r.u li iillirr, aiul sn itepnid in iannnum upon the 
brain, ihal all t‘viilriii’rs fur the cuiitinuance of sensatitms in 
any one srii^e, will rxlcfid ihriiiHcIves ttJ the rest, Hius all the 
senses iiuiv be eoiisiilrmt as so many kimls cd feeling; the taste 
is nearly ailini to the fi’rling, the smell the taste* ami the 
sight aiitl hearing to raili iither. All which analogies will offer 
tliemsrivrs to view when we come to examine each t)f these 
senses iii fiarlhaihir. 

In llir sriise Ilf freliiig, the continuance of heat, after the 
healing hotly b rriiiovrtl. ami that of the smart of a woutuh 
after the iiiHlaiit ■«! iiilliclioii, Hrriii to lie of the* same kind with 
the iii'ipraram es lakrii notice ttf in the eye ami ear. 

Hill llic gfr,iie'a |iarl of the siii'caioiis of this sense resemble 
those i»l l4'4.r aiul siiirlh ami vanish to appearanee as sm,m as 
the iihjri't.^. are rriiiovril 

Fioic i\h luirtmi impffsmi ihr Senses ocm- 

sime Hfs! $n ihe Senes m 'tvliuh ihrv ore iml^ressed, and (hen in 
(he Bmin, ef ike ns tme nmy 

kHimal, meilnliiiry 

Tlii-sr, vihrafii.ais are iiiofioiis hackwanlsaml forwanlsof the 
sniiill paf1iilf“s, tjf ihr same kind wilti the i^scillafitins of pen* 
dutyiiis. ami the irrinlilings of the {larlhles ed seiumling bodies. 
They must be Maiceivrd to be rxii*rdingty slmrt and small, so 
as rifit lo have the lr;o4 lihracV to disturb or move tlje wliole 
htidir-i of ffiriirrvrsor brain. For that Ihe nerves themselves 
ihoiild vitiralr like iiiiisii at strings, is highly alisurd; rmr was it 
ever asserted by Sir Isa.u’ Xewltiii, or any of tlacse w*ho have 
embraced bin of the fierfitritiaiu'e of senHution ami mo- 

tion, by iiiraiis of rihntlmii, 

III like iiiaiiiirr we are !*» siippose llie particles wliiclt vibrate, 
to be of itir inferior orilers, aiitl not those biggcHt particles, tin 
which the o|irraliiiii:S in t liriiiislry. ami thectihmrs tif natural 
bodies, di*jiriiib iirctiriliiig lit the o{iiiiion of bir Isaac Newton* 
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Hence, in the proposition, I term the nu'du!hir>- partii k*s. which 
vibrate, inJiniksinuiL 

Now that external objects impress vibratliry niutiuns upon 
the medullary substance of the nerves aiul lirain (which is the 
immediate instrument of sensation. accuniiuK' to the first pro- 
position) appears from the continuance of tlie sensations men- 
tioned in the third; since no motitui. besides a vibratory one, 
can reside in any part for the least moment of time. External 
objects, being corjioreal, can act ujKin the nerves and brain, 
which arc also corporeal, by nothing hut impressing moti«>n on 
them. A vibrating motion may continue for a short time in the 
small medullary particles of the nerves and brain, without dis- 
turbing them, and after a short time woukl cea.se: and so would 
correspond to the above-mentioned short continuance of the 
sensations; and there seems to be no other species «>f motion 
that can correspond thereto. 

CoR. As this proposition is deduced from the foregoing, so 
if it could be establishnl upon independent priiu iples, (of 
which I shall treat under the next.l the foregoing might be tie- 
ducedfrom it. Amlon this suiiiKtsit ion there wonhi be an argu- 
ment for the continuance of the sensatimis, after the removal 
of their objects; which wouUl exteml to the senses of feeling, 
taste, and smell, in the .same manner ;is to those of sight and 
hearing. 

Section II. - Of Idk.^vs, their Generation ano Assikta- 

TION.S; AND OF TItK AaKEE.\tENr OF TilE DiH fKtNF, OF VI- 
BRATIONS WITH THE I*lt*ENt)MF.NA m IdEAS. 

Prop. VIII. - ■ Sensations, f>y heing often repeated, leave certain 

Vestiges, 'fypes, or Images, of themselves, udikh may he called, 

Simple Ideas of Sensation. 

I TOOK notice in the IiUmduction, that those i*leas which 
resemble sensations were calietl kleas of sensation ; ami also that 
they might be called simple itleas, in resjwt t of the intellectual 
ones which are formed from them, and of whtise very essence it 
is to be complex. But the ideas of sensation are not entirely 
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simple, since tliry mmi anukt nl parts Iioth co^existeut and 
surrcssivr.% as ilw griirraliiig HeiisalitiiiH themselves ih). 

K'tiw, tliat lilt* siitiplt* ifi<*as td stusatiiai are thus generated, 
agreeably the I'irisjiiisiliuii* apiiears, Iseisuise tlie must vivid 
iif these itiisis %irr these wiiere the Ciirri‘spunding sensatiuns 
are iiietsl vig»-^rinisly iiiipressetl, ur nitJst frequt‘ntly renewed; 
ifhereas it the srnsaliuii lie faint, iif lUHairiunuii, the generated 
idea is alsu faint, in priif-Kirttuiu and, in extreme cases, wanes- 
cefil anti iiiiprfcrjitibkr, I he exiiet uhservaiua* uf the urder of 
place in %nsitilr idras, aiul uf the tirder uf time in autithle ones, 
may likewtHe serve |4i shews that these iileas are etipies and off- 
springs uf llir iiiiprr;H?iiiifis ituule on the eyt‘ and ear, in which the 
siiiie ufiirrs w'rrr wlisrrvrtt rrsprtliveiy. And thuugh it hap- 
|M*ns, that trains of vbildr and 4iii!it.ilr idi*as are presented in 
sdlirs of llir iViHi-y, ami in dreams, in wliiih the i»rder of time 
ami {ilacr is ilillVrrnl fruiii tliat uf any former impressums, yet 
the sitiall isarli these trains are ci-ipies id hirmer 

iii'iprcssiofiH, aiitl rra.Hi>iis may he gicrii ftir the varud-ies of their 

It i'‘i iiI-Hi to hr ohHrr\''rd, lliaf this pfoptisiiuin hears a great 
reseintiiaiii r the iliird, and that, hy this rcsemhlance, they 
Siiii'irwtial rmiliriii and illii.-’-ifratr oiir amdtier. Aiaairtling to the 
tliiril |.irojiirHitiiin, siioialioiis nanain fur a sln^rt time after the 
inipressiiiii is rrniuvrd, and these remaining seteatiuns grow 
feebler and ferhlrr, fitl Ifiry vanish. l*hey are tluTefure, in 
mime pari id tbrir drr!riisii:iii, id nbuitl the same strength with 
ideas, and iit ihrir iimi sialr, are inlrrmediate hetwaam sensa- 
liniis ami idras. And if HrriiH rrasunahle to expect, that, if a 
sirigte seimliuii ran l«sivr a |iercrpritdfudlect, tr;u'e,or vestige, 
far II short rrfjrlititinuf aHeiisatiun may leave 

a perceptihle rlirt I uf itir s-atiir kind, hul id It mure permanent 
iKtliirr, hr. mt idea, ■wliii h shall recur ut'casiunally, at lung 
dislaiirrs uf liine; itte iiii|irrsHiuii uf file c'urrespunding 

si*risafiuri, and riVr t'criii. As lu ihe urr'ii.siuris and tsuisrs, which 
make ideas rmir, lliry wiii hr tanHidiTed in I lie next prufK-mi- 
linn hill tine. 

Tile itiriliiid of tramming iisetl in llir lust |mragraph m farther 
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confirmed by the following circumstance: vk. that both the 
diminutive declining sensations, which remain for a short sjuice 
after the impressions of the objects cease, anti tfu* itleas, which 
are the copies of such im[)ressions, are far nuire tiistinct and vivid 
in respect of visible and audible imjiressions, than of any others. 
To which it may be addetl. that, after travelling, hearing music, 
&c. trains of vivid itleas are very apt tti recur, which ctirres|H)nd 
very exactly to the late imi>ressions, and widt h are t>f an inter- 
mediate nature between the remaining sensations tjf the third 
proposition, in their greatest vigtiur, anti the itleas mentioned 
in this. 

The sensations of feeling, taste anti smell, can scarce be stiid 
to leave ideas, unless very intlistinct anti tihscure t>nes. How- 
ever, an analtigy leads one to supiutse that these sensations may 
leave traces t)f the same kintl, thtuigh iiot in the .same tlegree, 
as tluKsc of sight and hearing; st> the reatiiness with which we 
reconnoitre .sen.satit)ns of feeling, taste, am I smell, that have 
been often ini{)ressed, is an evidence that they do so; anti the.se 
generated traees ttr tlis[>tisi lions tif miml may be t alletl the 
idea.s of feeling, taste, anti smell. In sleej>, when all our itleas 
are magnified, tluise of feeling, taste, and smell, are tiften suth- 
ciently vivitl and tiistinct ; anti the same thing happens in some 
few cases of vigtlanee. 

Pkop. IX. -- .SV«wy Vihrtillms, l>y hitsg oHrn re(>mtrd, beget, 
in the medullary SubstntHe of the Hrai/t, a Diipmilim to 
diminutive. Vibrations, xehith may also be ( ailed V ihraliunrles, 
and Miniatures, corresponding to themselves respectively 
This correspontience tif the tlimiiuitive vibrations to the 
original sensory ones, cuiisi.sts in this, that they agree in kintl, 
place, and line of direction; ami tlitler ttnly in being more feeble, 
i.e. in degree. 

This proposititm ft)llt»ws from the htregtiing. For since sensa- 
tions, by being often repeateti, beget itleas, it cantutt but be 
that those vibratitms, which act timjtuny sens.-aioms. .shtmld be- 
get something which may acctmipany itleas in like manner; and 
this can be nothing but feebler vibrations, agreeing with the 
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seitsciiy gerirraling vibrations in kind, place, and line of 
dirt*i1it»n. 

Or thus: fly ttir {iriiiMisitioii it appears, that some motion 
must Im' rxriirti in tlir iiirdiillary sulistanct\ iluring each sensa- 
tion; by the ftiiirlli, this iiiiiiitin is deternunecl tit be a vibratory 
one: siiire tlirrefurr mmw motitin must also, by the sectmd, be 
eicilett ill itie iiiriiiilhirv* siihslanit* during the presence of each 
idea, lliis raiwiot l.ie any other than a viliratory one: else 

how shoiiiii it {-irorml froiii the iiriginal vibration attemling the 
seiisiitiiai, ill the riiaiifirr as the idea diH‘s from the sensa- 
tkiti ilsrif? It also agree in kind, place, and line of direc- 
tion, wilti the giiirraliiig viliralium A vibratory rntUioru which 
recurs I limes in a snsiiub raiiitol beget a diminutive one that 
recurs | I, tir j I nor one originally impressed on the 

regiiat t»f the brain rorrespniidiiig tei tht* auditory nerves, beget 
diniifiiitivr vibrali^-ais in the rrgiiai i'orrrsptuuiiug to the optic 
nerves; and s** of tlir rt-il. Hir line of directum must likewise 
be the safiir in the origiiia! and derivative vibrations. It 
rernains itieriiorr, thai ra» ti liimplr iifra of sensation be at- 
tendee! {iv itifiiifiiitivr vibralii.ais of fhr same kind, |dace. and 
line id ilirri'fiotn with tfie iifigiiial vitirafioiH attending the sen- 
mtkm ilHrlf : or. in the ivoisN ni the propositium that sensory 
vibratiiUis, tiv bring Irrijumllv rrp**;.iff*tt, beget a ilispeisition to 
dimiriiilive vibrations t ».rrr^»ponding to themselves respect- 
ively. Wr riiav mbb ttnil the vifnalory nature uf the motion 
which iiltemis ideas, may fm inferred ffiiiii the nmtimiance of 
iome ideas, visible ofirs for imlMmr, in tlie fanc-y htr a few 
moments. 

Ficiie X. /Irn* SrnMiums h, If, t\ tft, hy hrim^ nnminkd 
ttilk Ofir iiwiillicf ii %ufhi imi Ximhrr cif Tiwm, yrt %uih n Pmver 
mtr life /dra.i ii, b, r, ifmi anv me 0/ the 

Sm% 4 lhfi% A. iihtn tthne, %hM he Me I0 rxiite m 

ike St imi, b. r , iff, the ideat af ike reiL 

may fir said to br dissociated together, when 
their ifiiprrssions are riltirr made precisely at the same instant 
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of time, or in the cimtiguous successive instants. We may 
therefore distinguish association into two sorts, the synchron- 
ous, and the successive. 

The influence of association over our itU-as, opinions, and 
affections, is so great and obvious, as scarcel)' to have e.scaped 
the notice of any writer who has treated of the.se. though the 
word associalion, in the particular sense here atlixed to it. was 
first brought into use by Mr. Locke, fint all that h.as lieen 
delivered by the ancients and mtHlerns, cone erning tht' {jower 
of habit, custom, example, etlucation, autluirity, jarty- 
prejudice, the manner of learning the manual atui liberal 
arts, &c. goes upt>n tins doctrine as its foundation, and may 
be considered as the detail of it. in various cirt umstances. 
I here begin with the sinip!e.st e.ise, and shall {>rtHeetl to 
more and mon* complex ones continually, till I have ex- 
hausted what has occurred to me tguin this subject. 

This propo.sition, or first and siniplest c.tse tif assm iation, is 
manifest from innumerable ronnnon ohservatitms. Thus, the 
names, smells, tastes, and tangil»!e qualities (tf natural botiies, 
suggest their visible ap[>earances ti» the faney, i,e. e.xt ite their 
visible ideas: and. via' rersS, their visihh* ajipearances impres.sed 
on the eye raise up those iKiwers of reconnoitring tlieir nanie.s, 
smells, tastes, and tangible qualities, whi» h may not ituproperly 
be called their uleas, as above note<i ; awl in some i uses raise up 
ideas, which may h«> c<»m[>ared with visible ows, in respect of 
vividness. Ail whh h is plainly owing to the Jissot iation of the 
several sensi!)le qualities of Inidies with their narw’s, awl with 
each other. It is n>markable, however, as being agreeable to 
the superior vivuiness of visible an<i audible ideas, before taken 
notice of, that the suggestion of the visible np[>earaiu e from the 
name is the most ready of anv other; and. next to this, that of 
the name fr<srn the visible appearance; iii which last ruse, the 
reality of the audible itlea, when not evitii-nt to the fancy, may 
be inferred from the ready pronunciation of rhe name. Fur it 
will be shewn hereafter, that the audible idea is uuist commonly 
a previous requisite to pronunciation, fit her in.stantes of the 
power of association may be taken from ctmijxiund visible and 
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auc!il»k‘ IminT^dms, the ^ighl <if part af a large building 
suggt'^tH ttir iiira tif tlir rrsi ifislafilaiUHiUHly ; ami the sound of 
the Wiirib mlueli ftegiii a faiiiitiar sentenre, brings the remaining 
part to our iiinnurirs in iirder. tiie assoeiafitui i4 the parts being 
syncliriaioiis in tlir lirsi ease, am! siireessive in the last. 

It is lit hr ifbsrrvrib that, in siin'essive asscHiatums, the power 
of raising iIk' ideas is otily exertetl aecording to the order in 
whirl'i tlir a:‘^:HHiiliiifi is iiiatie. I1uis, if the iinpressitins A,BXt 
bt iitways made in llir onlrr t4 the alphabet, B iinprc‘ssed alone 
will no! raiM.' ii. lull r only* Agreeably to which it is easy to 
re{M*al faiitiiiar siaitriirrs in the order in which they always 
occur, but iiiipoi^ilitr lit ilii if rratlily in an inverteii one. The 
reisoti of IhiH i:*i, that llie roiiijKiiiiid itfea, r, /», ii, correspcauls to 
the ciuiijimiiii! ^iriisatioii C. B, A : and theridore ri'quires the im- 
prrssitai of c lb A, in the same nianner us In c, dties that of 
A, B, (\ w'i!!, Imw-rver, be more evident* when we come 

to tiir associiiiioiis uf vibratitry motions, in the next 

projkt'siiit»ii, 

It is alrio iti bf^ otisrfvrti, that ifte power association growls 
ferlilrr. as thr immhrr eiilirr of syiii firorioiiH or suct'essive tm* 
prrssioiiH i'H iiii framed, aiul tfoes not exfemb with tine for<a% to 
more than 'iinal! mir, in the IichI ami sirii|dest canes. But, in 
complex ia->e’i, iif the of associations, of which the 

in itn full miriii. niridsts, the powers of the mind, 
declm iblt^ fr»‘m this Huuri r, will be fo«m! iiuich greater than any 
j:H?rsoii, iipmi his first nilraiicr on ihrse inquiries, ctnihl well 
imiigiiir, 


Floic XL dfiv ril»ftiliWif, A, H, t\ by bring amttiakd 
iogrikfr ii iiif/itiml Abimlirr a/ gri such a Pourr mrr 

11, b, IS %>* „ Ihr cufffSfHmding Minmiurr Vibniiiims, that my 
§f ihf V'ilwiiiums A, tchrn imfiff^std ulunr, shall hr able iu 
mik h, i\ Ihe Mmialurri af ihr rrsi. 

Tills pr«t{Mr'iition may be drdiicrct frnrii the fon^goirig, in the 
sainr iiiaiiiirr .is llir nifilli inci hern friirn the eighth. 

iiiit it nrrtm atsii lirdiiiittlr from the riiiturr id vdbrationSi 
and td nil aiiiitial bitiy. Let A mid B be two vibrations, mm>* 
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dated synchronically. Now, it is ovitlcnt, tiiat the vihnition ,4 
(for I will, in this projvsition. sjwak of atul H in the singular 
number, fur the sake of greater clearness^ will, by endeavouring 
to diffuse itself into those parts of the nietluilary suhstaiue which 
are affected primarily by the vibration /i, in some nteasure 
modify and change H, sous to make H a little liiffVrent from what 
it would be, if impressed alone, h’or tlu" same reasons the vibra- 
tion A will be a little affected, even in it.s primary seat, by the 
endeavour of B to diffuse it.self all over the medullary sub- 
stance. Suppose now the viliratifuis .4 atul B to he impressed at 
the same instant, for a thtiusami times; it folknvs. from the 
ninth proposition, that they will first overcome the ciispo.sition 
to the natural vibrations N, and then leave a tendetu y to them- 
selves, which will now tx'cupy the place iff the t-riginal natural 
tendency to vibratitms. When therefi»re the vibration *4 is im- 
pressed alone, it cannot be entirely stu b as the olijet t wtadd 
excite of it.self. btit must lean, even in its primary seat, to the 
modifications and changes induce<i by B. iluring their thousand 
joint impressions: ami therefore much more, in rec<’<ting from 
this prinjary s<*at, will it lean that way; atul when it comes to 
the seat of B, it will excite B’h miniature a little tJioditied 
and changed liy itself. 

Or thus: When A is impressetl ahine, sutjie vibration must 
take place in the primary seat of B, bothonucidiKst of the heat 
and pulsation of the arteries, tind because .4 will etuleavour to 
diffuse itself over the whole medulhiry substant e. ‘I bis cannot 
be that part <ff the natural vibrations A’, which belongs to this 
region, because it is supfussed to be tjverruUsl alreatly. It can- 
not be that which A impressml alone would have propagated 
this region, hecau.se that has always hitherto been overruled, 
and converted into B; atul therebire cann«>t have begi»tten a 
tendency to itself. It cannot be any full viviti vibration, .such 
as B, C, I), &c. belonging to this region, because all full vibra- 
tions rt‘([uire the actual im{>ression of an t»bject upoti the corre- 
sponding external organ. And of miniature vibratiotts belong- 
ing to this region, such as b, c, d. &c. it is evuient, that h has the 
preference, .since A leans to it a little, even in its own primaiy 
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^at, r‘ < from this, and almost entirely, 

when it t«> thr primary seat of /i. For the s;ime reasons 

B impn '"•« d ahim' will est ite it; anti, in general, if /t, B, (\ &c. 
bt! vihratii'HH N> ni hri'iiii ally impressed tm dilTerent regions of 
the metiull.iry sijhstant e, .1 itnpresseti alone will at lust excite 
b, (, &c. an't*rding to the prt>|ttisition. 

If A aiitl B he vihrations impressed successively, then will the 
latter part t>f .1 , t that part which, ju ctirtling to the third and 
fourth prttptvsitioiis, remains, after the imjiressitsn of the object 
ceases, be tmstitieil aiwl altered by B, at the same time that it 
will a little iiiodily and alter it, till at last it be ijuite over- 
powered by if. and end in it. It follows therebire, by u like 
niethotl of reasoning, that thesnecessive im[>ression of .1 and li, 
SufticientK repeated, will s«> alter the me«lu!lary substanee, sis 
that when ,l is impressrd abme, its latter part shall be not such 
as tile !i<'!e impression of .t re«iuireH, but le;m towards B, siml 
end in b at la >1. But H wilt fiot exeite o in a retrogra<le order; 
since, bv •iujtjxi-.itioti, the latter part of B was not moditieil and 
altered bv .! . but bv some other vibration, such asCor !). And 
as B, bv being joilowed by ( may at last raise < >’ so h, when 
raised bv ,1. it* the metboti here projMtusl, may be also sulli- 
dent to rai le » , inasmut h as the miniature ♦ being a feeble mo- 
tion, not stronger, jH-rbaps, than the natural vibrations A', 
rctjuires only to have its kiiui, place, and line of three tion, de- 
tcmiineil bv u'lstitiation, the heat ami arterial [udstitum ctm- 
vcyitig to it the retpuHile elegree of strength. Ami thus A im- 
pressed alone will raise h, t , &c. in sutte.ssive asstit iatittns, 
as well as in synt hri<nt»us tines, according to the pniinisi- 
tion. 

It seems ubio, that the influence of A may, in some tlegree, 
reach thr«aigb B !*» C sti that .4 ttf it.st‘lf may have some ellect 
to raise < , as well as l»y means of h. However, it is evident, that 
thisehain nui tt break «»iT, at last, in long sm t essions; and that 
sooner or later, at ctirtling to the number urul vigtmr of the 
rcjH*atet| impri -isionH, ‘I he {siwer of miniature vibrations to 
raise tither miniatures may, jwrhaiis, !«• made clearer tti rnathe- 
rnaticians, by hinting, that thceflicacy of any vibration to raise 
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any other, is not in the simple ratio of its vivitlness, hut as some 
power thereof less than unity; for thus h may raise e, a weaker 
vibration than b, c may raise d. &c. with more faeiiity than if 
the efficacy was in the simple ratio of the vividness, .uul yet so 
that the series shall break off at last. 

If the ninth proposition be allowed, we may prove this in 
somewhat a shorter anti easier manner, as follows. Since the 
vibrations A and B are ii ipressed together, they must, frt>m the 
diffusion ncccssaiy' tt> vibratory motions, run into one vibration; 
and consequently, after a number of iinpres,sion.s sufficiently 
repeated, will leave a trace, or miniature, t»f them.selves, as one 
vibration, which will recur every now and them, frt»m slight 
causes. Much rather, therefore, may the part b of the com- 
pound miniature a+b recur, when the jmrt .1 tif tlie conqwund 
original vibration /l-i- B is impres.se<i. 

And as the ninth pro{K)sition may be thus made to prove the 
present, .so it ought to lie acknowIe<lged atui rem.irked here, 
that unless the ninth be allowed, the present catmot he proved, 
or that the power of as.sociation is founderl and necess.a- 

rily requires, theprevious power of forming itie.ts, .mt! mini.iture 
vibrations. For ideas, the miniature vibrations, must tirst be 
generated, according to the eighth and ninth pro[uisition.s, 
before they can be a.ssociate(l. according to the tenth ami this 
eleventh. But then (which is very remark;ihle5 this power of 
forming idea.s, and their correspomiing miniature vibration.s, 
does equally pre.supposc the jniwer of assoeiafion. For since all 
sensations and vilirations are infinitely tlivisible, in resjus t of 
time and place, they could not leave any tr.tees or imag«*s of 
themselves, f.c. any klea.s, or miniature vibratitins, unless their 
infinitesimal parts did cohere together through joint imjires- 
sion, i.e. association. Thus, to mention a gross instatue, we 
could have no proper idea of a luirse, unles.s the partit ular iileas 
of the head, neck, bmly, legs, and tail, jwculiar to this atiimal, 
stuck to each other in the fancy, from frequent j< 4 tit imjires- 
sion. And, therefore, in dreams, where complex associations arc 
much weakened, and various parcels of visible ideas, not joined 
in nature, start up together in the fancy, contiguous to each 
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other, we often see tnunsters, efsirnenm. ami combination^ 
which have never been aetually presented. 


Pko!'. XU. SsmHt- mil run inlo ti)ml>U'x mfs, by 

Mfiinx t^f Assm iiilwu. 

Is i'r<!er to explain and prove this prufutsition, it will be 
ret|uisi!e !*• pive ...nie previous aeeoiint of tin* manner in 
which simple ideas *il nensation may be assiudateti toj^ether. 

Case t. Let the sms.ition ,4 be oltett assneiated with each of 
the sensations /*, t , />, v^xe. i.e. at eerlaiu limes with B, at cer- 
tain other timi-i with t Xe. it is evident, from the tenth propo- 
sition, that 4 , impiexai! alone, will, at last, raise b, c, d, &c. all 
toftether. 1 e. asani.vte them with one anotlur, provitletl they 
belong to ditfrrent irgiuns of tfie mediillary snbstanee; for if 
any two, or more, belong to the same region, since they cannot 
exist together in their distinct hirms, .1 will raise stmiething 
intermediate between them. 

C'ase j. It the •ejj .ations .1. H. (', Ih X'c. be assoeiated to- 
gether, aKordiny to various cmrdiinations of twos, or even 
threes, fotirs, tyc. thm w ill .1 raise /*, r, d, &c. also li raise a, e, d, 
&c, as in r ase the iir t. 

It rmiy happ» n, imleed, in both eases, (hat .1 may raise a par- 
tii ular miniature, .1 ; h, preferably to any of the rest, from its 
being more a -Kn i.it< d with B. from the novelty of the irnpres 
suintd B. from a imdem y iti the rttetlullary substance to favour 
b, &c. ancl irt like manner, that b may raise e or d [ireferably to 
the rest, However, all this will be overruled, at last, by the 
re» urreney of the as soi ia!i<»ns ; so that any **ne of the sens.itions 
will ext ite tb«' ideas of the rest at the same instant, r.e. assoriate 
them t<-gefher. 

Case p Let A , Bj , IK X'c. represent sun es ,ive impressions, 
it follows from the tenth amt eleventh propositioim, that ,I will 
raise b, r, d, &t B r.d »• < , d, Xc. Ami though the irle.as do not, 
in this case, rise pm i ely at the sartie irrstant, yet tljey come 
nearer together than tin- •'•nsatiiajs themselves did in their 
original impression, ;.o that these ideas are a-ssyciateti almost 
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synchronically at last, and successively from the first. The 
ideas come nearer to one another than the sensations, on ac- 
count of their diminutive nature, by which all that appertains 
to them is contracted. And this seems to be as agreeable to 
observation as to theory. 

Case 4. All compound impressions 4+5+C+Z>, &c. after 
sufficient repetition leave compound miniatures a+J+c+i, 
&c. which recur every now and then from slight causes, as well 
such as depend on association, as some which are different from 
it. Now, in these recurrences of compound miniatures, the 
parts are farther associated, and approach perpetually nearer 
to each other, agreeably to what was just now observed; Le, the 
association becomes perpetually more close and intimate. 

Case 5. When the ideas a, c, d, &c. have been sufficiently 
associated in any one or more of the foregoing ways, if we sup- 
pose any single idea of these, a for instance, to be raised by the 
tendency of the medullary substance that way, by the associa- 
tion of A with a foreign sensation or idea X or x, &c. this idea a, 
thus raised, will frequently bring in all the rest, i, c, d, &c. and 
so associate all of them together still farther. 

And upon the whole, it may appear to the reader, that the 
simple ideas of sensation must run into clusters and combina- 
tions, by associations; and that each of these will, at last, coal- 
esce into one complex idea, by the approach and commixture 
of the several compounding parts. 

It appears also from observation, that many of our intel- 
lectual ideas, such as those that belong to the heads of beauty, 
honour, moral qualities, &c. are, in fact, thus composed of 
parts, which, by degrees, coalesce into one complex idea. 


CHARLES BONNET 

(1720-1793) 

ABSTRACT OF THE ANALYTICAL ESSAY 
UPON THE FACULTIES OF THE SOUL 

Translated from the French'^ hy 
BENJAMIN RAND 

I. The senses the first source of our ideas 

I HAVE set out from a well known and indubitable fact, and 
one which no person will venture to deny. It is that one born 
blind can never acquire our ideas of light and colors.^ His soul 
has however the same faculties as ours. What then does he 
lack in order to have these visual sensations ? — the organ 
suitable to these sensations. 

Suppose the person born blind were at the same time born 
deaf , and had also from his birth been deprived of the senses of 
touch, taste, and smell. I ask what ideas his soul would be able 
to acquire? 

The reply will possibly be made to me as it already has been, 
that it would have at least the consciousness of its existence. 
But how do we acquire the consciousness of our own existence? 
Is it not by reflecting upon our own sensations? Or at least are 
not our first sensations united to that consciousness, which 
our soul always has that it is itself which experiences them? 
And is this consciousness anything else than that of its exist- 
ence? But how could a soul which has never had a sensation 
know that it exists? 

It would not be well to admit here a certain confused con- 
sciousness of existence of which we could not form any idea. It 

* Ch. Bonnet’s Essai Analyiique sur les facuUis de Vdme, Copenh. 1760. 
Translated here from Bonnet’s Analyse ahrigie de V essai analyiique (1769), in 
liis Oeuvres d^hisioire naiurelle et de philosophic. Neufchatel, 1779-83, tom. xv. 

^ Bonnet’s Essai analyiique sur les facuUis de Vdme, 517. 
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is better doubtless to recelx’c only clear things and those about 

which one can rciison. The present thought cannot constitute 
the essence of the soul. What vvouhl constitute it. at least 
partly, would be rather the capacity for thoughts (cogitahilite). 

11. Rejlection, ihe second source of our idcus 

I HAVE thus supiH»sed ;i,s a principle that all our iileasare 
derived originally from the senses, f have not said that our 
ideasare purely sensory. I have shown very cU-arly ;ind iti great 
detail, how reflection aitled hy thetiitlerent kitnls of signs rises 
by degrees from scnstitions to the most abstract conce(<tions.* I 
have sufBciently investlgateii the thetiry of abstractions, and 
have traced in general that of idea.s.^ 

in. The union of soul and body and ih law 

The objects themselves or the <orpuscles whit h emanate 
from tliem act ujxm the senses oniv by iitipiib.inn. I'hev com- 
municate to them a certain shook, whi» h i . transmittwi to 
the brain, and the soul e.x{HTieiH es sons ttion*;. 

The philosopher <lt>es not iavi-*4igatf how the (uoveinent tif a 
nerve causes an idea t<i arise in the soul, lie simply atlmits the 
fact and readily renounces the attrtufit of tlisc.iverifig tlie cause. 
He knows that it .springs fr>ir>i the mystery of tlie union of two 
substances, and that this mystery is for him in-a rut.ible. 

It suffices for him to know that to the di*<tur!'.i.nce of this or 
that nerve there ahvay.s corresiKimls in the soul this tir that 
sensation. He does not regar«l the sensation as the physical 
and immediate effect of the nuivetnent of the nerve, but as the 
inseparable sequence of that movement. He regards this move- 
ment as in some sort a natural sign of the sensation by <Iivine 
establishment. 

IV. Man a composite being 

I HAVE not affimied that it is imptmsible for the s<tul to think 
without a body. There {Htrhaps exist pure spirits which have 
ideas; but I profoundly ignorant how they have them. 

* Chaia. XVJ, xtx, I ji. » Chajw. xiv, xv, svi. 
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I knnw only that the feeling that I have of my ego is always 
one, simple, indivi^bte; from which I infer that I am not 
wlu>l!y mat. iitl. I have very ntuch amplifieti this excellent 
prtM'f. I iitlnut then the existence tif my s«hi 1 as that of an 
imtn.itej ial substaijee, which it hasjileasetl the Creator to unite 
to an .*rganiHe4 l*«»ay. I learn from the contemplation of my 
king. ^ ^*'*^**" two very different sub- 

stani'cs. 

Its this order of ilutigs I {KTceive that I have ideas only by 
the intervention »»f my bmly, anti the more I reflect upon my- 
self, the more I ant com|ielleil to recognise the great influence 
of the ttuichine' ti}i»»tt all the ojwratiotts of my soul. 

I ie.irn aln^. front rrve!ati»*n that my srtul will be eternally 
juinetl to a {»*»riion «»f matter. I shall therefore be eternally a 
ConJ|»'Hite hrilig. 

‘{‘he jiiif j»«‘ of the author td my being has therefore not been 
that I .hould be a pure spirit. He has ctmsequently willed that 
nty sold should ttsr its fai ulties only by means of a body. If he 
hstd willed otherwise I nhould have philosophized differently, 
keait e I sh«mld have h.wl another way of perceiving and 
judging 

I have thus foljowetl in my resean lies upon the economy of 
our being the i ourse whii h has appeared to me most to conform 
to that «if n-tlore M y s<iul has im hold upon itself ; it cannot see 
itself, and it cannot feel itself; but it sees, and it feels bodies, by 
the aid of the bodv tti whit h it is united. 

Its semes place it in relation with everything about it; 
through them it is rrlatetl t<» all {mrts of the universe; by 
them it appropriates in some fashion all of nature, and even 
reasceti'ls to its divine author. 

V. 7‘fie ofi/Vi t« 0 / tmr rf(d 

t studied then the constitution of my senses, which are the 
universal instruinrnts of the o|M'rations of my soul. I gave 
attentive herd to everything that takes place in them when 
objects h.tpjM'ti tt* strike them. I meditated upon the effects of 
* Itw ttwiii cuitslUute tlic tiwly of man. 
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those shocks, and u{x>n the relationship tluit the fibres, which 
are the seat of them, sustain with one another, ami on the most 
immediate consequences of these' relationships. 

As I was assureii that my soul exjHTienct's no inoclifieation. 
except upon occasion of .something which hapjH'ns to and 
through its senses ti) that {wrt of the brain which is the imme- 
diate seat of feeling and of thought. I considered the [jlay and 
modificatums of the sensory fibres as a !«>rt of repre.sentation of 
the corresi>oncling modifications t>f my soul. 

It is of very little inqx^rtance for my purjHj.se that I do not 
err about the existence of lHKHe.H. Although the whole material 
system should be only a {)hen«nnenon, a pure ap|H‘arance, rela- 
tive to my manner of jx'rceiving ami of judgirig, I sluniki none 
the less distinguish my sensations fn>m one another. I wmild 
not be the less as.sured that .some are in my {M.wer, ami that 
others are not at all. I wouhl also Iw mme the les?^ certain that 
there exists apart from my soul something whi« h e.xi ites in it 
sensations inde[)emlcnt of its will. That thing, whatever it may 
be, is what I term matter. 

I do nut afllrm that matter is in etTect what it seems to me to 
be; but I can reastiiiably afiirm. th.it wliat seetjis to be results 
essentially, both from that which it is itself, as well as from what 
I am by reference to it. beings whii h observe it under other 
relationships than mine are of a different nature from mine. I 
would see myself under other relationships, if jny nature haj>- 
pened to change. 

It would al.su })c wholly indifferent to the juirjKtse of my 
researches to discuss the different hyj*<ithesrs which have been 
made in order to exjilain the union of the stnil and of the bxly, 
since all .such hyjxHheses equally supjHise a constant relation- 
ship between the modifications of the soul and the movements 
of the body. 

It was necessary then idway,s to devote one's attention to the 
play of the organs. It is fully iwrmitted afterwant to translate 
every reasoning into the s{R’ciat language of the hyi»othcsi3 
that has l>een adopted. I have confined myself to phpkal in- 
fluence, not as a fact, but as that which seems to be. 
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VI. Spfi if>i' di fitrt'tk fs of the sensory fibres 

K.vfH -'A-iX'-i' h;H it-i nu*t h.uut‘j<, it.s of action, its end. 

Each tr-usHnut'* to the send a muUitutk* of different im- 
pressions to whitli i<»tre.s{»i>mi a like number of different sen- 

satitins, 

It was not possible for me to ctmeeive of fibres perfectly 
similar bein^ capable of receivin}; anti transmitting without 
ctmlisdiui so many tliverse impressiums. It has .st'cmed to me, 
that each sensory Iibre woultl in such a case be like a body 
iin|M’i!ed at the s,mic time by several forces acting in tlifferent 
direiiioii^ I bin body wtmltl thereby receive a comixtsite move- 
ment whiih vvottld Ih- the pniduct of those forces, and which 
would repre ieiit none of those hirces in particular. 

In as aiming thi » jtoint tif view l have not Iteen able to render 
an an i oimt to mv self of the ditfereiue in my sensations. I have, 
therefore, been comjielUsl to Htipjiose that there is in each sense 
certain tibret appropriate to each kind of sensation. 

I ladieve that I h.ive diHierned in the organisation of the 
st'rwi pouliaritie-i whiih justify my supjHisition, and I have 
indicated them ‘ I'he ob aTvatiotis ujMin the difference <if 
refrangabilitv of lolored ravs.and ujton thoH«*of the vibrations 
of strings of m.ti iit at instruments, have appeared tf» me to arid 
an adtlitional tlegree of probability to that conjecture. 

VII. I he pitvskf tf reminiM’eme 

IJi'T mv siud is not limited to feeling through the agency of 
my senses. It has likewise recollection of that whit h it has felt. 
It has the cttnst iutisness of the newness of a s<*nsation. A sensa- 
thm whit h has bem pre amtetl tts it many times dt»es not affect 
it pret i a-ly as .it the Just time. 

It is always through the hi’Iih's that objects come to the stml. 
Those iibfrs whith have been sluHkrtl many times canmtt be 
precisely ill the st.itr in whitli they were behue they hatl been 
disturbetl, 1 hr repeateti action of the objet t must change 
them in -rf.mr respett. 

If a parlii ular kind of sensation has been associated with ft 

* vm. 
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special kind of fibre/ the recollection of the sensation, or the 
reminiscence, may have been associated with the present state 
of the fibre. I have thus conjectured that the virgin fibres do 
not affect the soul precisely as those do which are not so, and I 
have attributed the feeling of novelty to that state of virginity 
of the sensory fibres.^ 

By virtue of the union of the two substances nothing can take 
place in the soul without something in the body correspond- 
ing to it. It is this something which I have always sought, 
though I do not flatter myself to have always encountered, 
and that very often I have only caught a glimpse of it. 

VIII. The action of the soul upon the Senses indicated by the 
nature and ejfects of the attention 

My soul has a will, and exerts it. It has certain desires, and 
is active. This activity, whatever may be its nature, must have 
a subject on which it displays itself. It has not been possible 
for me to discover for it any other than the sensory fibres. I 
have therefore thought that as the senses act upon the soul, so 
the soul may act in its turn upon the senses. 

I have not said that the soul acts after the manner of the 
body, as it is not body; but I have said that the effect of its 
action corresponds to that of a body. In one word I have 
admitted, that the soul causes the sensory fibres to vibrate at 
its pleasure, and I have not undertaken to investigate the man- 
ner of it. 

Divers facts have appeared to me to establish that motive 
power of the soul, and in particular the exercise of attention. 
When it is too long continued, it gives rise in the soul to that 
uncomfortable feeling, which we express by the term fatigue. 

Strictly speaking fan fatigue have its seat anywhere else 
than in the organs? And is it not the soul itself, which occasions 
fatigue, by an act of its will? If it did not will to be atten- 
tive, it would not experience any fatigue. It acts, therefore, 
upon the fibres which are the seat of this fatigue. 

If the fatigue ceases when the soul changes its object, that is 

1 Chap. IX. 
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because it is actinfi; ujh'ti other tibres. For we have seen, that 
it is |tri»l>a}jk‘, that every otiject has in the brain certain fibres 
which are iulaptetl ti» it. 

It is {>y the aiil uf tliese principles that I. perhaps the first, 
have atteinptetl to analy7,c the nature, and the effects of atten- 
tion. luul ti» pntve that it is this valuable faculty which estab- 
lislu's the must difference l>etween one man and another.^ 

KscfUent rules have been given us for directing and fixing 
theattentiun; but sufficient investigation has nut been made of 
the phy deal ftnijulatiun of these! rules. You will never succeed 
better in guiding m.an, than when you set i>ut from the physica’ 
constitution. It is always through the physical that you must 
pass to reach the s«juI. 

IX. Tht j^/ivnVr of the imapmtlioH and oj iho moimry 

'I'jir. ideas th.it ubje» ts etc ite in the soul can be recalled by 
it without the interventuitt of objects. I'his reproiluction of 
ideas is due to imaKstiatinn, aiul to memory. I have sought to 
investig.ite how they operate, or wluit is the same thing, wherein 
consists the physics of the imagination, and of the memory.® 

The method, that I have followed to succeed, has seemed to 
nse very simple and itiffit ietitly luminous. It is the .same that 
I have pursued iti all my psychological researches. I have at 
first diret trd juy attention to what has immediately preceded. 
Before investigating how an idea is reprcKluced, I have investi- 
gated how it was protiuiisl, 

I have clearly »ren that the soul never has a new sensation, 
except through the medium of the sensits. It is to llie shock of 
certain fibres that ,s«ih sensation has lastn originally as- 
sUH iated, Its rrpr<»cbu lion or its recall by imagiualion will still 
he related to the shot k of thtrse siune fibres. 

Accidents, which can effec t only the hcsly, enfeeble and even 
destroy the imagination anti the memory. I'hey have therefore 
their seal it» the l»i«lv, And bow couUl this seat be anything else 
than the organs whit h transmit to the soul all tmter impressiunii. 

^ C'luia ^1, nt%, I lli 

* I III, iij, MXt I XKit# I 6 j4« 
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It is therefore my belief that the sen.sury fibres are constituted 
in such a manner, that the action more or less continual of the 
objects produces on theiti determinations more or less durable, 
which constitute the physics of memory. 

I have never been able to s;iy wluU t hese determinations are, 
because the structure of the sensory libres is to me imktunvn. 
But if sense has its mechanics, I have tlioujtht that every kind 
of sensory fibre can also have its own. 

X. Imporlani remarks upm the sensarv fihres 

I HAVE thus regardet! each Si-n-stry fibre as a very- small 
organ, which has its own functums.<ir as a very small machine, 
which the action of the objects keys tii the tone which is 
adapted to it. I have judged that the jday or the cotultn t of the 
fibre must result essentially from its j»rimort!i,i! strui turr, arid 
this latter from the nature and arrangement of the el«>meuts. 

It is imfK).ssib!e for me to r«‘|>resent these elements as of the 
nature of simple btHiies, I have regarded them as ( on-aiuient 
parts of a small organ, or as the diiferent parts of a small 
machine, designeti ti> receive, to transmit, ;n}il to reprtKluce the 
impression of the object to which it has been a.lajHed. 

I have therehire supfvised that every kind of sensory fibre 
has been originally fuitterned ui>on relationships that are 
adapted to the manner of acting of its «>bje« t. 

This supposithm has not apjH*;ired to me gratuitous. If the 
eye does not act as the ear, it is iK-cau’a* its strm ture isessim* 
tially different, because light iI.h-s not act like sound. The 
fibres appropriate to different visual sensations have therefore 
probably another structure tbatt that tu' fibres atiapftsj to jHT> 
ceptions of hearing. 

Nay more: each perceptifin has its jieruliar charat ter which 
makes us distinguish it from evrrv other, f or esampie, every 
colored ray has an ess4»nce which is uncfiangeabie. A re«l ray 
for insfimee does not act pns-isely as a blue rav, There are con- 
sequently still among the fibres of visi<in certain tliffereiu t*s 
corresponding to thtise which exist among the rays, 

I have not simply admitted that the tibres of rfight are finer 
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than those of hearing; that the vibrations of one are more 
prompt than those of the other; and that among the fibres of 
sight those which are adapted to the action of red rays are less 
fine than those which are suited to the action of blue rays. This 
does not appear to me sufficient to render an account of the 
phenomena of memory. 

I have indeed surmised that oscillations more or less rapid, 
or other analogous movements, might perhaps suffice to 
characterize the kind of sensation. I have not, however, under- 
stood that they can at the same time serve to recall to the soul 
the memory of the sensation. It has seemed to me that since 
this memory is connected with the body, it must depend upon 
some change which happened to the primitive state of the 
sensory fibres through the action of objects.^ 

I have, therefore, admitted as probable that the state of the 
fibres upon which an object has acted, is not precisely the same 
after that action, as it was before. I have conjectured that the 
sensory fibres thus experience modifications more or less dur- 
able, which constitutes the physics of recollection, and of 
memory. 

I have not undertaken to determine in what these modifica- 
tions consist. I know no fact which could throw light upon this 
obscure point. But having regarded the sensory fibres as very 
small organs, it has not been difficult for me to conceive that 
the constituent parts of these organs may assume with reference 
to one another new positions, or new relationships, to which 
was attached the physics of memory. 

This is the result of habit, of which so much is said, which 
has so great an influence in human life, and of which I am not 
aware that anyone has well developed the principle. I have 
endeavored to explain how it is formed, rooted, weakened, and 
obliterated.^ 

I have said on that occasion, “ not only doesthefibre transmit 
to the soul the impression of the object, but it recalls to it 
furthermore the recollection of this impression. This remem* 
1 Chap, vil, § 57, 58, 59. 

• Chap. IX, p. 96, 97, etc.; chap, xxu, p. 641, 642, etc. 
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brance differs from the sensation itself only in the degree of its 
intensity. It has therefore the same origin. It depends then as 
the sensation itself upon a movement which is aroused in the 
fibre; but on a weaker movement. 

The carrying out of this movement requires a certain dispo- 
sition in the integral parts of the fibre. The elements, therefore, 
retain during a period of more or less length, the determinations 
which they have received from the action of the object. It 
keys up, so to speak, the fibre to its own tone, and while the 
fibre remains keyed up in this way, it preserves the power of 
recalling to the soul the memory of the sensation of the object.” 

I added finally: “It is necessary therefore to regard the 
fibre as a very small machine designed to produce a certain 
movement. The capacity of this small machine to carry out 
that movement depends originally upon its construction; and 
that construction differentiates it from every other machine of 
the same sort. The action of the object makes this capacity 
active. It is that action which keys up the machine. As soon as 
it is keyed up it plays at the moment that some impulse 
occurs.” 

For the rest, the reader ought not to have much diflSculty in 
understanding, how nature has been able to vary sufficiently 
the structure of sensory fibres to provide for that prodigious 
diversity of perceptions which weexperience. Howmuch human 
art, so crude, so imperfect, so limited, varies its productions of 
the same kind! How many different forms has it not been able 
to give to a chain ! What variety has it not put among the links 
of different chains! Of how many combinations are not the 
same elements susceptible! And how will it be when we suppose 
the elements have been themselves diversified! 


feTIENNE BONNOT DE CONDILLAC 

(1715-1780) 

TREATISE ON SENSATIONS 


Translated from the French^ by 
FREDERICK C, de SUMICHRAST 

CHAPTER L THE FIRST NOTIONS OF A MAN 
POSSESSING THE SENSE OF SMELL ONLY 

I. The notions of our statue being limited to the sense of 
smell, can include odours only. It cannot have any conception 
of extent, of form, of anything external to itself, or to its sensa- 
tions, any more than it can have of colour, sound or taste. 

2. If we offer the statue a rose, it will be, in its relation to us, 
a statue which smells a rose; but in relation to itself, it will be 
merely the scent itself of the flower. 

Therefore, according to the objects which act upon its organ, 
it will be scent of rose, of carnation, of jasmine, of violet. In a 
word, odours are, in this respect, merely modifications of the 
statue itself or modes of being; and it is not capable of believ- 
ing itself aught else, since these are the only sensations it can 
fed. 

3. Let those philosophers to whom it is so evident that every- 
thing is material, put themselves for a moment in the place of 
the statue, and let them reflect how they could suspect that there 
exists anything resembling what we call matter, 

4. We may then already be convinced that it is sufficient to 
Increase or to diminish the number of the senses to cause us to 
come to conclusions wholly different from those which are at 
present so natural to us, and our statue, limited to the sense of 
smeU, may thus enable us to comprehend somewhat the class 
of beings whose notions are the most restricted. 

* From Traits des Sensations^ Paris and London, 1754. 
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CHAPTER II. OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
MIND IN A MAN LIMITED TO THE SENSE OF 
SMELL, AND OF THE FACT THAT THE DIF- 
FERENT DEGREES OF PLEASURE AND OF PAIN 
CONSTITUTE THE PRINCIPLE OF THESE OP- 
ERATIONS. 

1. With the first odour the capacity for feeling of our statue 
is wholly taken up by the impression made upon its organ. I 
call this attention. 

2. From that moment it begins to enjoy or to suffer: for if the 
power of feeling is wholly devoted to a pleasant odour, enjoy- 
ment is the result; and if it be wholly devoted to an unpleasant 
odour, suffering results. 

3. But our statue has yet no idea of the different changes it 
may experience. Therefore it is well; or it is not well, without 
the desire to be better. Suffering is no more capable of exciting 
in the statue a longing for an enjoyment of which it has no know- 
ledge, than enjoyment is capable of making it fear an ill of which 
it is equally ignorant. Consequently, no matter how disagree- 
able the first sensation may be, even to the point of wounding 
the organ and of being a violent pain, it cannot cause desire. 

While suffering with us is always accompanied by the desire 
not to suffer, it cannot be so with the statue. Pain creates that 
desire in us only because the condition of non-suffering is al- 
ready known to us. The habit we have contracted of looking 
upon pain as a thing we have been without and of which we may 
be freed, is the cause that the moment we suffer we immediately 
desire not to suffer, and this condition is inseparable from a 
state of suffering. 

But the statue which, at the first moment, is conscious of its 
feeling only through the very pain it experiences, does not know 
whether it can cease to be a statue and become something 
else, or cease to exist. It has, as yet, no conception of change, 
of succession or of duration. Therefore it exists without having 
the power to form a desire. 
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4. Once it has observed that it is capable of ceasing to be 
what it is, in order to become once more what it was before, we 
shall see its desires spring from a condition of pain, which it 
will compare with a condition of pleasure recalled to it by mem- 
ory, Thus it is that pleasure and pain are the sole principle 
which, determining all the operations of its soul, will gradually 
raise it to all the knowledge of which it is capable; and in order 
to determine the progress of which it is susceptible, it will suflS.ce 
to observe the pleasure it will have to desire, the pains it will 
have to fear, and the infliuence of either according to circum- 
stances. 

5. Supposing the statue to have no remembrance of the 
changes it has undergone, then on every occasion of a change 
it would believe itself to be conscious of sensation for the first 
time: whole years would be swallowed up in each present mo- 
ment. Therefore by ever confining its attention to a single mode 
of being, it would never reckon two together, and would never 
note their relations to each other: it would enjoy or suflFer, with- 
out yet knowing desire or fear. 

6. But the odour it smells does not, so soon as the odoriferous 
object ceases to act upon its organ, become wholly lost to the 
statue. The attention it bestowed upon it still retains the odour, 
and there remains a more or less strong impression of that odour 
in proportion as the attention itself has been more or less active. 
That is memory. 

7. When, therefore, our statue is a new odour, there is still 
present to it the odour that it was the moment before. Its power 
of feeling is divided between memory and the sense of smell, 
the former of these faculties being attentive to the past sensation, 
while the latter is attentive to the present sensation. 

8. Thus there are in the statue two modes of feeling, differ- 
ing only in this, that the one is concerned with a present sensa- 
tion and the other with a sensation no longer existent, but the 
impression of which still remains. Unaware of the fact that there 
are objects which act upon it, unaware even of the fact that it 
possesses an organ, the statue ordinarily distinguishes between 
the remembrance of a sensation and a present sensation merely 
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by dimly feeling what it has been and feeling strongly what it is 
at the moment. 

9. I say ordinarily^ because remembrance will not always be 
a faint sentiment, nor sensation a lively one. For every time 
that memory recalls very strongly these states of being, while, 
on the contrary, the organ itself receives but slight impressions, 
the consciousness of a present sensation will be much less vivid 
than the remembrance of a sensation which has ceased to be. 

10. As, therefore, one odour is present to the sense of smell 
through the impression made by an odoriferous body upon the 
organ itself, so is another odour present in the memory, because 
the impression made by another odoriferous body continues in 
the brain, to which the organ of smell has transmitted it. Pass- 
ing thus through two states of being, the statue feels that it is 
no longer what it has been: the knowledge of this change causes 
it to refer the first state to a different moment from that in which 
it experiences the second state, and this it is which causes the 
statue to make a distinction between existing in one way and 
having existed in another way. 

11. The statue is active in relation to one of its two modes of 
feeling, and passive in relation to the other. It is active when it 
remembers a sensation, because it has within itself the cause 
which brings about that recollection, that is memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensation, because 
the cause which produces it is external to the statue itself, that 
is, it lies in the odoriferous bodies which act upon its sense of 
smell. 

12. But, unable even to suspect the action upon itself of ob- 
jects external to it, it cannot distinguish between a cause within 
itself and a cause outside of itself. As far as the statue is con- 
cerned all the modifications of its state of being appear to it due 
to itself, and whether it experiences a sensation or merely recalls 
one, it is never aware of aught save that it is or has been in such 
and such a state of being. It cannot, therefore, observe any 
difference between the condition in which it is itself active or 
that in which it is wholly passive. 

13. Nevertheless the more numerous the occasions for the 
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exi'rsi^' of iHf innuory t!u' mon* n-atlily will the memory act. 
Ami u in tins wiu th.ii the .statue will acquire the habit of re- 
callintj ^.vitltout .us etiurt the s haiSKc.s tltrttugh which it has passed, 
ami of .livuiitsg St'. iUti istiiin between what it has k*en and what 
It b. for hal'it s', tsserely the facility <if re{)euting what one has 
dune, and that fiuility i.s tuquireti by the reiteration of the ac- 
turns. 

ty, It, alter h.iving re|H‘ate(ily .smelled a rose and a carnation, 
the .statue on*r ntotr tmells a rose, the ptus,sive attention, acting 
by the ‘rnse til sjjjrll, u ill k- wholly given up to the pre.scnt odour 
of the rt>^e, ami the active attention, which act.s through the 
menuTv, wall b- ttivalid U-tween the remain.s of the sttents of 
the roM' ami of tlir tarnation. Now the.se two .state.s of being 
cannot share lie- *ap.utty htr feeling without com|iaring them- 
selves one with the oilur, for comparing i.s nothing else than 
kitow ing om .lUentmn lijwn two itleii-s at the same time. 

15. h r.. in the in-unrnt th.it e.imparison exist.s, judgment exists. 
Our 'itascu- i iiuiiif at ojje .ind the same time be attentive to the 
S»»'nt “f the ro e and th.it of the carnation, without pt'rceiving 
tluil the one 1 . no! sis,. -j., the other, tintl it cannot be atten- 
tive to die odoM! ot a roa- which if smells and to that of a rose 
whiih it li.t . pri *. iiHj 4v smelled without fuTceivingthat theyarc a 
similar mi«!i!i‘ .uion. Judgment, therefore, is .simply the percep- 
tion of the relation k twr eii two ideas which are being compared. 

jf». A'i the .ottipuiions am! eomlusions Ix'come more fre- 
quent the siatur »i*«|uire) greater facility in making them. It 
contr-iits therefore the habit of itrmjuiring and judging. Con- 
snupientiy ii will k- 'sutk irnt to mrme it smell Other odours in 
ortier If* » au «• il to m.ake adflitirmaJ comparisons, come to ad- 
ditifinal mmlndon f artfl rontrait new habit.s, 

17. d'hr tirst Men tation it esjwriences caustss no .surprise to 
the Miatue, ff.r It is as yet tmarcustometl to form any kind of 
jwlgmeni, m.f i-. it snrjiriscfl when, on smelling .succes.sivcly 
dillerent fwlours, ii [wrieives each but for a moment. Under 
thew condition-, it »h w *. n*tt abide by any conchusion it has formed, 
and the more the st.aiue changes the more it feels itself naturally 
tothnetl to rh.a«gy. 
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Nor will it feel any more surprise if we lead it, by mnotice- 
able gradations, from the habit of believing itself one odour to 
the conclusion that it is another odour, for the statue changes 
without having the power of noticing the change. 

But it cannot fail to be surprised if it passes suddenly from a 
condition to which it was accustomed to a totally different state 
of which it had no previous conception. 

18. This amazement causes it to feel more distinctly the differ- 
ences between its modes of being. The more abrupt the change 
from one to the other the greater the astonishment of the statue, 
and the more is it struck by the contrast between the pleasures 
and the pains which mark these changes. Its attention, excited 
by pains which are more keenly felt, applies itself with greater 
acuteness to the sensations which succeed each other. It there- 
fore compares them more carefully; it judges more accurately 
their relations to each other. Amazement consequently increases 
the activity of the operations of its mind. But, because it is 
by bringing out a more marked opposition between feelings of 
pleasure and feelings of pain that amazement thus increases 
activity of mind, it follows that it is always pleasure and pain 
which are the primary motive cause of its faculties. 

19. If each successive odour acts with equal force upon the 
statue’s attention, the memory will remember them in the order 
in which they followed each other, and they will by this means 
become connected one with another. 

. If the series is numerous, the impression made by the most 
recent odours, being the most recent, will be the strongest; the 
impression made by the first in order will be imperceptibly 
weakened, then disappear altogether, and these sensations will 
be as if they had never been. 

But if there be any which have acted but slightly upon the 
attention, they will leave no impression behind them and will 
be forgotten as soon as they have been perceived. 

Finally the impressions which will have more vividly struck 
the attention, will be more vividly recalled, and will so strongly 
engage it that they will be capable of making it forget the others. 

20. Memory therefore is a series of ideas forming a sort of 
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chain. It tl»'^ cmm-ctitm which i-naljlcs us to pass from one 
idia to ant»i!u r, ars*i tu rrcall tlic uu st distant. Therefore we 
tvnictidrr .tij idr.i lluit wr hac! ,sonu‘ time since only because 
we nrall. tnorr .»r S.-^h r.ipiiily, the intermetliary iclea-s. 

31. In tile < >i .e 1*1 the hh i»iui sensatitin our .statue expcTiences, 
it has nut tu t«.ike any s^’lectiun. it can rcmemlx'r but the first 
sensation. It will tm n ly net more or le.s.s vigurou.sly, according 
as it is inclined tin rt to by the inten.sity of the picture or the 
pain. 

But when tlierr has b-en a -succe.ssion of i lumges, the statue, 
having a great numUT in remembrance, will be inclined to re- 
call preferalily those w hich cart Ix-st contribute to it.s happiness, 
passing rapully oicr the others or dwelling on them only in spite 
of itself. 

To make this truth fully jdain it i.s ncces.sary to know the 
different iiegn t .. of pain an»t of plca-airc of which we are .smscej)- 
tiblc, and the cumparisonH which may lx* drawn between them. 

a. I'lea atrc'. an I pains are of two kimls. Some pertain more 
cspn ially to the b iti, they arc of the senses; other-s are within 
the memory and ail ih>- Uu ulties of the soul : these .are intellectual 
or spiritual. But ttici is a dillerence whii h the statue i.s incapable 
of observing. 

This inaiulitv preserves it from an error which we find it diffi- 
cult to avoid, weing that these sentiments do not differ one from 
another a-* greatly as we imagine. In truth, they are all Intellect- 
ual atid spiritual, tin«e it is the stnil only which i.s capable of 
feeling. It may saivl ah«» that tlwy .are all likewise in a certain 
senw wnsible or • ot jxtreal, since the Ixwiy is their .sole occasion- 
ing cauw. It is »»nly with reference to their relation to tlu* facul- 
ties t»f the Ixsly or those of the staff that vve tlivide them into two 
kinds. 

jj, I'Ica aife may tlirninish or increase hy th grees; when it 
diminishes, it tends !*♦ tlisapjrear, anti if vanishes with the sensa- 
tion. < tn the contrary, when it inerr-ases, it m.ay attain to pain, 
IxH.au'ie the inipreciioii tretomes ttK» strong ft>r the organ. Thus 
there are two estreine jaiints in pleii'iure: the weaker is that in 
width wnsafttin Irgtnj with the least jatwer; it is the first step 
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from nothingness to feeling; the strongest is that when the sen- 
sation. cannot augment without ceasing to be agreeable; it is the 
condition nearest to pain. 

The impression of a faint pleasure seems to become concen- 
trated in the organ which transmits it to the soul. But when it 
has a certain amount of intensity, it is accompanied by an emo- 
tion which spreads throughout the whole body. This emotion is 
a fact which our experience places beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Pain, likewise, may increase or diminish. When it increases 
it tends to the total destruction of the animal; but, when it dimin- 
ishes, it does not, like pleasure, tend to the privation of all sense 
of feeling; on the contrary, the moment which puts an end to it 
is always pleasant. 

24. It is impossible to discover among these various degrees 
a state of indifference; with the first sensation, no matter how 
weak it may be, the statue is necessarily ill or well. But once it 
shall have experienced successively the sharpest pains and the 
liveliest pleasures, it will consider indifferent, or will cease to 
regard as agreeable or disagreeable, the weaker sensations which 
it will have compared with the stronger. 

We may therefore suppose that there are for it divers degrees, 
agreeable or disagreeable, in the modes of being, and others 
which it regards as indifferent. 

25. Whenever it is ill or less well, it recalls its past sensations, 
compares them with its actual condition, and feels that it is 
important that it should become once more what it was formerly. 
Hence springs the need or knowledge of a state of well-being, 
which it concludes that it needs to enjoy. 

Therefore it knows that it has wants only because it compares 
the pain from which it is suffering with the pleasures it has en- 
joyed. Destroy in it the remembrance of these pleasures, and 
the statue will be ill, without suspecting that it has any want, 
for, in order to feel the need of anything, one must be acquainted 
with it. Now, in the above supposititious case, the statue is not 
acquainted with any other state of being than that in which it 
finds itself. But once it recalls a happier state, its existing con- 
dition at once causes it to feel the want of that state. Thus it is 
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that ph'a'^urr and pain will always determine the action of its 
faculti*'^- 

I’hr %v;siit ex|>friented by the statue may be caused by a 
genuine f'ain, Siy a tlisagreeable sensation, by a sensation less 
agreeatile than those whiih have preceded it, or, finally, by a 
state ttf languor, in whk It it is reiluced to one of those states of 
being whi^h it has liertntte aecuHtmned to consider indifferent. 

if its nei d i , I atisfd Ity an tKlour which gives it lively pain, the 
netsl apptopriatts the jxnver of feeling }ilmo.st wholly, and leaves 
only .stunvyh enough to the memory ttt remind the statue that it 
has nut alu ,u s h en » ill. I'hen it h-comes incapable of compar- 
ing the various •itiilt’H of h'ing through which it has passed; it is 
unable to judgi- which is the most agreeable. All that it desires 
is to etn> igr from that comlition in order to enjoy another, no 
matter what it may be; anil if it were acapiainted with a means 
of estapiitg from its sutTvrittg, it would apply all its faculties to 
the makitig » .»• of that means. It is thus that in .serious sickness 
we ceasi- to desire the plea iures we formerly ardently sought, and 
think nnlv »>f regaining «»«r health. 

When it i i a lev. agreeable w-nsution which gtve.s ri.se to the 
want, there are two eases to h- distinguished: either the plea- 
sums with wliieh the Stilt iw compares that sen.sation have been 
lively, and meompanied by the strongest emotions, or else they 
h.ave Ijeeti Iv. t jiowerful and have starcely moved it. 

In the former ease, the past liappine.ss i.s recalled with the 
greater forte the more if tliffers from the immediate .sensation. 
The enuifion whith aecomjtanied it is partly reproduced, and 
drawing i*> ii**elf almost the totality of the jxiwer of feeling, docs 
ntg js rmit the agrreablf feelings which have preceded or fol- 
lowed it !♦» W ntgiced. The statue, then, exix-riencing no dis- 
traction, compares more aceurately that happine.ss with it.s pre- 
.sent St. ale; it jialges more truly how greatly that .state differs 
from the former, and, as it entieavours to depict it to it.self in 
the most vii id manner, the |>rivalion of that happine.ss gives rise 
to a mttre indsimt need, and the [)08.se.ssion of it becomes a 
miirli mrif*’ mmff wrlfirtN 

In the second ca», on the contrary, that state of happiness 
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is recalled with much less intensity: other I'leasures divide the 
attention; the juivantages it otFers are lex- felt; it rejini<!uees but 
little emotion or none at all. 'rheri fore the siuinv is levs inter- 
ested in its return, ;md dws nut ayjdy its f.u ultie.s to it .so ear- 
nestly. 

Finally, if the need s[»rings from one of those s« nsations which 
it has got into the habit of consiiierinv; indstierent, it lives at tirst 
without feeling either {tain or {tleiisure. Hut tin . state, i omjiafed 
with the ha{>{)y .situations in whuh it has bnmtl itnlf, soon 
becomes di.sagreeable to the statue, aa«i the {min it then ex{it'- 
ricnces Ls what we term tnnui. Meanwfule the ennui lasts, in- 
crease.s, become.s unlxaralile, and determine , jMnveri'tdlv all the 
faculties towards that ha{ti»iness uf width the statue iVels the 
I0S.S. 

This ennui may lx* as crushing as {eiin, in w hi« h • asr thi- statue 
has no other thought than to g* t riti «'f is, .uni tutns, wjihtmt 
selecting, to ail the eonditiuns uf U ing wldt h are tutcd lu eiuise 
it to (Iisap{x-ar. Hut if we dimini h the Inuden uf «nnui the 
condition of the statue will he lee, 'inh.tyio, , it .Adi f.-. l h-ss im- 
periously the neetl of being rid of it, it wdl h»- in .1 .nndision to 
devote its attentam to all the agree;dile .rttfirnenis >•} whith it 
ha.s any recollection, and it is th«- {i!«-:i .urr, fin- n tin-inhtarur of 
which it recalls in the liveliest m.ann« r, vthj. h •.viJl draw- ;dl the 
faculties to its< lf, 

27. There are then two prin» ijilrs whi. h drienidne tin- tiegree 
of action of its faculties : on the one han>l, the Ii'.r|v remembrance 
of a well la-ing it ha.s hist; on the either, the .mall amount of {ilea- 
sure in the sensation ai tually frit, or iTa- the |min liv whieh it is 
accom|»anied. 

When the.se two prinii|i!es unite, the iLatue nukei a greater 
effort to recall what it h.as reasmi to lx-, .md it hr I, Ir v. what it 
actually Is. for its {xivver of feeling Iwing nesrvmrilv bmitefl, 
memory c.annot aftra«t a fmr! of this jxiwrr to it wif without 
leaving less to the .wnm- of smell. Kven if the ;n tii.n of thin faculty 
shouki lx* so .strong a.s to a{i{tro{)ria!e to it rlf tin- wh*4e {xiwer 
of feelin.g, the statue will not oh-ierve .anv m-ire fh.r impressioB 
made u[)on it.s organ, and it will recall it’, fomn-r t ondstion in 10 
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lively a manner that it will believe itself to be still in that con- 
dition. 

28. But if its actual condition is the happiest it knows, then 
pleasure induces it to enjoy it by preference. There no longer 
exists any cause capable of inducing the mind to act strongly 
enough to overbear the sense of smell to the extent of destroying 
the feeling in it. Pleasure, on the contrary, concentrates at least 
the greater part of the attention or of the capacity for feeling 
upon the present sensation; and if the statue even yet recalls 
what it has been, it is because the comparison with its present 
state causes it to enjoy its happiness still more. 

29. Here then are two of the effects of memory: the one is a 
sensation which is recalled as strongly as if it were acting upon 
the organ itself; the other is a sensation of which naught remains 
but a faint recollection. 

There are thus in the action of this faculty of memory two 
degrees which we can establish: the weaker is that in which it 
causes pleasure in the past to but a slight extent; the other that 
in which it causes enjoyment of that past just as if the past 
were the present. 

It is called memory when it recalls things as past only, and it 
is called imagination when it recalls them so strongly that they 
appear to be present. Imagination, therefore, is found in our 
statue, as well as memory, and these two faculties differ in degree 
only. Memory is the beginning of an imagination which is yet 
still weak; imagination is memory itself, which has attained the 
fullest power of which it is susceptible. 

Having distinguished two forms of attention in the statue, 
the one acting through the sense of smell, the other through the 
memory, we may now note a third, which acts through the im- 
agination, and the peculiarity of which is to stay the impressions 
of the senses in order to substitute in their place a feeling inde- 
pendent of external objects. 

30. Nevertheless when the statue imagines a sensation which 
it no longer is experiencing, and when it recalls it in as lively a 
manner as if it were still experiencing it, it is not aware that there 
exists in itself a cause which produces the same effect as would 
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be produced by an otlorift-rtnis b(*<iv at ting u|Hm its organ of 
smell. It cannot tlierefttre iii.'.tingui>h. a.s wi- dn, livtwcen im- 
agination anti feeling. 

31. But we may pre-siime that the imagination of the statue 
will be more active than i^ttur own. if ', iunvei ttf let inn; i-. vvhciily 
concentrated on a .single kiml of M-n-.ation; the uholr force of 
its facultie.s is devtiled solely tt» otiout'.; nttthmg . .tn tiistract 
it. But we am tiivithti between ai niuhttuile o! mh atiutss and 
idea.s, which are constantly ai-ssailitig iis, and, d» touiig to our 
imagination but a part of our ixnvers, we iiuagim iiig feebly. 
Bc.skle.s, our .sense.s, eontinuaily «tn their guard ag.tui .f i>ur im- 
agination, warn us consttintly tg’ the oltji ii . «<• -ju k to ittuigine, 
while, on the contrary, the imagination «<f out .? lOu , tgj^.iy 
fme to act. Therefore it reialls ttusti!)gi\ an ..d*-.u whuh it ha.s 
enjoyed, ami it dtas actually enjnv it, jn-.t a . it its t,j smell 
were atTecte<l by it. Finally the 1 a-r v, ;th wlsi. h wi i .ui out aside 
things olTensive to us, am! seek, tlue,, the « njo, t-i, jtt i,t which 
we pri/te, further ctaitriliufe * to K n-irt uur 
But .since our .statue can e..s .i|.»- is<<tn a di ..tg.T. freling 
only by imagining strongh a ninditiosi t.f ujg m Is ti takes 
pleasure, its imagination is mote ex> ti i ,ed le, .us 1 ’nu g pro- 
duce elTect.s out of the jxnver rrf mir outi to att.un. 

32. Yet there is one case in whii h the a»!jon mi a.atue’.s 
imagination is wholly suspendetl, an*! €-ven ;d .<< th.it ■.! itw-tmiry. 
It i.s when a sensation is '41 vi‘. i.! a , to fulhl rnnij lrt, !•, ! -s jiywer 
of feeling. 1 hen the statue in whollv passive. !‘!r.i .iU'- l«»omes 
for it a .species of rntmit ation. in w.Hii It theo- 1. .to. Jy any 
enjoyment, and f>ain a eruslitng in w.hi. h is s. ,ir. t U utiers. 

33. Hut the moment the sensatir.n l<<,« dv, •£,< >, j,f jjj 
inten.sitv, forthwith the f-iiulties t»f the .♦e.t! ln cMsur- a tive once 
more, and neetl ixsomes oner again the t art *- whs. li dcterminci 
their action. 

3.). The mmlifkatams whiih must give th*- gfr.i?*- |»!e4mre 
to the statue ane not alwavs thee*- :> h.is moii n-. . tifU esfx'- 
rienceri. they may tx’erir in the iMintming or io di* nad«i!r of 
the chain of its knowletige, tar .at *.h,c m l. l!n.tgi».vne.n, there- 
fore, i.s frerpiently tonsjx'lled lu pn vs r-vpidly o!,rr sfifermnliite 
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ideas. It brings ncanr the mt>re distant, changf.s tiie onler they 
were in in the nu lunry, anti out of them forms am entirely new 
chain. 

The tonnet tioaj td itleais tlot s not then follow the same order 
in its fiu uhirs. 'The more thait order it derives from the imtigi- 
nation !»eotni s familiar tt> the staiiue, the less will it pre-serve 
thait or*!er vvhu h inenmry has furnished it with. 'I’lius ideais are 
connected in iniunneralde ililferent waiys, and tiften the statue 
will recall less the order in whit h it exiK rieneed its sensations 
than the order in whiAi it hais ianaigineti them to Iw. 

35. All these '.etir j, however, aire huineal only through the 
comsmrisjuvs which luave laeen made In'tween each preceding 
anti each sucu cding link in the t hain, and thnnagh the eouclu- 
sion.s whith have lain tirawn etmeerning their relalion to each 
other. This eonii« « tion het times stronger in jirojKirtion ais the 
use of the fiiiul'.if . stn-ngtlu-n • the habits of reetillection aind 
iroaginatiiui; ii«*l ttiis i. ilie reason whv we ftossess the .surjirLs- 
ing aihantage tjf ae. (ignoring seaisations we have alreauly ex[H‘* 
riented, 

36. For, intleeil, if we t auisi- our statue to smelt am oiioitr with 
whith it is fanjih.ir, it is .* state of lieing whith it h.as compared, 
which it has iltawn at mnclasittn frtitn, ami which it hats linked 
to w»me tif the p.trt 4 ttf the serif wliit h its memory is in the hailiit 
of reviewing, llaai is why it t omludes that the state in whit h 
it fimis it a-Jf is the same as that in whit h it formerly fount! itself, 
ilut an taloiir whit h if has ti«t yet smelled tltH-s not t time within 
this cast', and ihereftire must strike it .as spiite new. 

37. It is neetfii- is {t» ptiin! out lh.1,1 when it retogni/.es a staito 
of Ixing it titles sti wiihtiui Ik-iiig able to nc t ount fttr the faiet. 
The eauise of a jihenomenttn of this sort is so diilu iilt to make 
out that all turn who tin not kn«»w how to observe amtl anailyzc 
what is gtting on within thi-na. are unable to [Huieive it. 

3S. Hut when the statue goes on a h»ng time wiihtuit thinking 
of a state of U ing. what Us times, tiuring that la-ritKl, of the ith-a 
it has formed of that state When, later, that hlea is ret ailed 
by the mrmorv, w hmt *' does it spring ?* U it in the .stuil or in the 
body that if hw been pn ;tcrvett t Itx neither. 
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It is not in the soul, since an alteration in the brain is sufficient 
to destroy the power of recalling the idea. 

It is not in the body. The physical cause alone could be pre- 
served there, and for that it would be necessary to suppose that 
the brain would remain precisely in the condition into which it 
was brought by the sensation which the statue remembers. But 
how can that supposition be maintained in view of the con- 
tinual movements of the mind? How can it be maintained, 
especially when one considers the innumerable ideas stored in 
the memory? The phenomenon may be explained in a much 
simpler way. 

I experience a given sensation when there occurs in one of my 
organs a movement which is transmitted to the brain. If the 
same movement originates in the brain and is transmitted to the 
organ, I believe I experience a sensation which I do not really 
experience: it is an illusion. But if the movement begins and 
ends in the brain, I remember the sensation I have experienced. 

When the statue recalls an idea, then, it is not because the 
idea has been preserved in the body or in the soul; it is because 
the movement, which is the physical and occasioning cause of 
it, is reproduced in the brain. This, however, is not the place to 
venture on conjectures concerning the mechanism of memory. 
We preserve the remembrance of our sensations, we recall them, 
although we have been a long time without thinking of them. 
To bring this about it is sufficient that they should have strongly 
impressed themselves upon us, or that we should have expe- 
rienced them repeatedly. These facts authorize me to suppose 
that our statue, organized as we are, is, like ourselves, able to 
remember. 

39. We conclude then that it has contracted several habits: 
the habit of bestowing its attention; the habit of remember- 
ing; a third habit of comparing; a fourth of judging; a fifth of 
imagining; and finally one of recognizing. 

40. The same causes which have produced habits are alone 
capable of maintaining them. I mean that habits will become 
lost unless they are renewed by actions reiterated from time to 
time. In that case cur statue will recall neither the comparisons 
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between states of being which it has made, nor the conclusions 
it has drawn from them, and it will experience a state of being 
for the third or fourth time without being able to recognize it. 

41. But we may ourselves help to maintain the practice of its 
memory and of all its faculties. It is suflScient to induce it, by 
different degrees of pleasure or of pain, to cling to its state of 
being or to escape from it. The skill with which we make use of 
its sensations will enable us to fortify and extend more and more 
its habits. There is even ground for conjecturing that the statue 
will distinguish, in a succession of odours, differences which we 
fail to note. Compelled to apply all its faculties to a single sort 
of sensation, may not the statue exhibit more discernment therein 
than we do ? 

42. Yet the relations which its judgment can discover are 
very few in number. It merely is aware that one state of being 
is the same as a state in which it has already been, or else that it 
is different; that the one is agreeable, the other disagreeable, 
and both in a greater or less degree. 

But will it distinguish between several odours smelled to- 
gether? That is a power of discernment which we ourselves 
acquire only by long practice, and even then within very narrow 
limits, for there is no one who can recognize by the sense of 
smell all the components of a sachet. Now it seems to me that 
any mingling of odours must be a sachet to our statue. 

It is the knowledge of odoriferous bodies, as we shall see later, 
which has taught us to recognize two odours within a third. 
After having smelled in turn a rose and a jonquil, we smelled 
them together, and thus learned that the sensation caused in 
us by these two flowers together is composed of two other sen- 
sations. But if the odours be multiplied we can distinguish 
those only which are strongest, and even then we shall not dis- 
tinguish these if the mingling has been made so skilfully that 
no one odour shall prevail over the others. In such a case they 
appear to pass one into another, like colours ground up to- 
gether; they unite and mingle so thoroughly that not one of them 
remains what it originally was, and of many odours one alone 
remains. 
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So if our statue, at the first moment of its existence, smells 
two odours, it will not conclude that it is at one and the same 
time in two states of being. But let us suppose that having 
learned to know them separately, it smells them together: will 
it recognize them? That does not appear probable to me. For, 
imaware that they come from two different bodies, nothing can 
lead it to suspect that the sensation it experiences is the sum of 
two other sensations. Indeed, if neither prevail, it would be the 
same with us, and if one of the two is fainter, it will merely alter 
the stronger and they will together seem to be a simple state of 
being. To convince ourselves of this we need only smell odours 
which we are not accustomed to refer to separate bodies; I am 
persuaded that we ’would not venture to affirm whether they are 
one odour or several odours. And this is precisely the case of the 
statue. 

Therefore the statue acquires discernment only through the 
attention it gives at one and the same time to a state of being 
which it is actually experiencing and to another state which it 
has previously experienced. Thus its judgments do not bear 
upon two odours smelled at one and the same time, but upon 
successive sensations. 

CHAPTER in. OF THE DESIRES, THE PASSIONS, 
LOVE, HATE, HOPE, FEAR AND WILL IN A 
MAN LIMITED TO THE SENSE OF SMELL 

1. We have just seen the character of the various kinds of 
wants, and that they are the causes of the degrees of intensity 
with which the faculties of the soul attach themselves to a state 
of well-being, the enjoyment of which becomes a necessity. Now 
desire is nothing else than the action of these faculties, when 
these are directed towards the thing of which we feel the need. 

2. Therefore every desire presupposes that the statue conceives 
of a condition better than the one wherein it finds itself at the 
time, and that it compares the difference between two states of 
being succeeding each other. If they differ but little, its suffering 
is less, in consequence of the deprivation of the mode of being 
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that it tit ‘-iri”.; and I givv thf namn of dkcomjort or slight dis- 
cank»l, to thr fn-linK it fXjK’rifntc.'i, In sutli a case larth the 
action td' it', f.n ultii'.'. i. levs rnergetic uiul its desires are less 
strong. < hi ihr t t>ntr.irv, it sutlers more if the ditTerenee be great, 
and I give the name <»t anxuly, ttr even of tarnuni, to the im- 
pressitm it then eXjH-rienees. ’I herefore the dilTereme between 
these two stales is the measure of the desire, and it is suflieient 
to remember by how mm h the iulion of the faculties gains or 
loses in liiteti .ity in order to know all the tlegrees of desires. 

3. For mslimee, they are never so violent as when the facul- 
ties of the statue teml to a state of well laing the loss of which 
cauw's an atuietv the greater in projwrtion to the ilitTerenee of 
that widutl tor '.sale fr«<m the existing slate. In such ea.se.s, 
nothing t an tbsirat t the sl.ttue's attention from that condition: 
it recalls it, it imagines it; all its fatuities an- concentraterl ujam 
it. fun etj’iently the mtire it tiesires it, the more it accuslom.s 
itself to th ose. In a word, it feels f«tr it what we call a passion, 
that is, a d< sire whi< h prevents our feeling any other, or at least 
is the lie .f jiioM ffuI one. 

4. Tit’ . p.is ion jwr list . *a» h>ng a > the stale whit h is the object 
of it eontiniies to a|>}«'ar the most agreeable, anil so long sis the 
abse-m e of ihat state is a* > om|.;tnied by the same an.xieties. Hut 
it is rej4a< ed by another pat. ion, if the statue has iK'casion to 
iKHome ai t usttimetl to another condition to which it will give 
the pieft-remi-. 

5. From tile moment that enjtiyment, sulTering, need, desire, 
passion i vi 1 in the statue, lovr and hate exist likewise. For the 
statue h)V<“. a plr-asant otitiur, width it enjoys or desires. It hates 
ft disagreeable latouf, width I au es it to suiTer; finally, it like.s 
less a lei i agreeable oiiour, widt h it would fain exi hange for 
ftnother. In jiro«if of ihii, it is sutlicient to note that to love Ls 
ftlways synonymous with to enjoy or to desire, and that to hate 
is similarly ’.vnonymous with suHering from disiumfort, from 
discontent, In the preseme of Mime object. 

6. i there may lie several gr.idaiions in the amount of anxiety 
causisl bv the lo ts of a pleasant object, and in the discontent 
Cftused by the sight of an odious one, so may similar grtulations 
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be noted in love and in hate. Iiuieeti we evesi have words to 
denote them: such ;u> ta.“'te, inilinatk*n, tentietuv, alwfness, 
repugnance, di.\gust. .\Ithough thix> wuriis cannot tn- substi- 
tuted for the words love, hate, none the le-'S the feelings they 
exprea.s are but the Iwginnings of these pa.s.sions; titey ditl'er from 
thc-se merely in bt'ing weaker. 

7. For the re.st, the love of which our statrte is eapat)le, is but 
love of self, or that which Iwars the name of s» !f love. For, in 
truth, it loves but itself, .seeing that tlie things it loves are but 
its own state.s of tn-ing. 

8. Hope and fear .spring from the same prim i|ile a.s love and 
hate. 

Our statue, being in the habit of evin rit nt ing agreeable or 
disagreeable .sensations, is leti Ui t uni hide that it can t xjH'rlence 
further .sensations of the same surt. If thi' lutu heiun eotnbtnes 
with a .sensation which pleiiM s. it pi< duces hujr; and if it 
combines with a sensation that di-.ph a't s, it lausr'. fear. For, 
in fact, to ho(H' is to tlattcr une’ . m If tlt.it one .••hall pu-seS-S a 
certain gootl; to fear, is to t»e thi<Htcn«d In an evil. It snay la* 
noted that hoj>t‘ and fear confribute tu in* n a .e ile .ire. It is from 
the contlict of these two feelings that the tuu .l liulent pa-ssions 
ari.se. 

9. The remembranee that it has sati futl sutne of its desires 
cause.s our statue to hojK- all the mure to tie a! 4 « tu satisfy other 
desires, that, unaware of the idistacU , whiih .tami in the way, 
it does not .see whv w-hat it desires should n«>t be within its jiower, 
like what it has desired on other oecasu-ns. It i, true that the 
statue cannot make sun' of this, but, on the oth* r hami, it has 
no pnxif of the contrary. If it more partii ularlv remem!)er.s that 
the .same desire whith it feels has furtnerh beeti followed by 
enjoyment, it will lielieve il» lf i apable of realising it in profior- 
tion as its want of it Iieeomes greater. 'I'lius lw*i * au'x s will con- 
tribute to inspire it with ennlidem e the kn«iwlerigi- that it has 
satisfied .such a desire Ix’fore, and it i intf resi in satisfving it 
once again. Hem eforth the si,atue will not U’ s.atisfietl with de- 
siring; it will vill; for by tciU is me,an! an absobite r|t sire, such 
that we con.sider that a thing we desire is in our |iower. 
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CHAPTER VI. OF THE EGO, OR PERSONALITY OF 

A MAN LIMITED TO THE SENSE OF SMELL 

1 . Our statue being capable of remembering, it is no sooner 
one odour than it remembers that it has been another. That is its 
personality, for if it could say 7, it would say it at every instant 
of its own duration, and each time its I would comprise all the 
moments it remembered, 

2. True, it would not say it at the first odour. What is meant 
by that term seems to me to suit only a being which notes in 
the present moment, that it is no longer what it has been. So 
long as it does not change, it exists without thought of itself; but 
as soon as it changes, it concludes that it is the selfsame which 
was formerly in such another state, and it says 7. 

This observation confirms the fact that in the first instant of 
its existence the statue cannot form desires, for before being 
able to say 7 wish, one must have said 7. 

3. The odours which the statue does not remember do not 
therefore enter into the notion it has of its own person. Being as 
foreign to its Ego as are colours and sounds, of which it has no 
knowledge, they are, in respect of the statue, as if the statue had 
never smelled them. Its Ego is but the sum of the sensations it 
experiences and of those which memory recalls to it. In a word, 
it is at once the consciousness of what it is and the remembrance 
of what it has been. 

CHAPTER VIL CONCLUSIONS FROM THE PRE- 
CEDING CHAPTERS 

I. Having proved that the statue is capable of being attentive, 
of remembering, of comparing, of judging, of discerning, of 
imagining; that it possesses abstract notions, notions of number 
and duration; that it is acquainted with general and particular 
truths; that desires are formed by it, that it has the power of 
passions, loves, hates, wills; and finally that it contracts habits, 
we must conclude that the mind is endowed with as many facul- 
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ties when it has but a singh- t'rg.in as wht-n it h.u tivr. \\\. 
a‘e that the faculties which ar to U- inculiar tit us are no- 
thing else than the siime fatsihscs winch, aj»j>ljei! tu a greater 
numinTof objects, develop more t'tdly. 

2. If we consider that to tens« mi*i f, compare, judge, discern, 
imagine, be astonished, have aSistract no!u>tis, Imv,- notions of 
duration and numlx'r. know general and puiriiculai iruihs, are 
but ditTennt motles of attention; that to have pa'.'.ions, to lovt, 
to hate, to ho(H', to fear and to will an* but ddleren? modtsof 
desire, and that, finally, attention and desire are in tlwir rsjience 
but amsation, wf shall ronclude that m n^ation ealb. out all the 
faculties of the soul. 

3. Lastly, if we consider that there are no ab »'lu!rb, imliffer- 
ent sensations, we shall furtiter cotn bale that the diiieren? degreei 
of pleasure and of pain constitute the law {ic.rdini* to which 
the germ of all that we are ha ^ developed in »>jde} ti* produce all 
our faculties. 

This iirinciple may In- ♦ ailed want, .I'.te.ni'.hnn nt, i.f i therwise, 
but it remains ever the same, f.ir we ate nlw ii- . mov. il by j»let. 
sure or by pain in whatever we are 1« d si> do by nerd or astonish- 
ment. 

The fact is that our earliest notions .are pittin or ph a ure only. 
Many others .sixrn follow ihe ie, .and give rise lu » umparisons, 
whence .sjtring our earliest needs and our e.arlH st desires. Our 
re.searches, undertaken for the juirjsvsr of satisf*, ing these needs 
and desires, e,ause us to acquire ;tdditit>n.il notions whiOi in their 
turn prorluce new tlesires. 'I'he sur|.risr whii h make , tis feel in- 
tensely any fxtraonlinary thing h»p|<«ning le. us, inirea.ses from 
time to time the activity of our fa* idisrs, and there is formed a 
chain the links of which are altern.ate!v miiions and desires, and 
it i.s .sufiicient to follow up this chain to tliscovrr the progress of 
the enlightening of man. 

4. Nearly all that I have said atoui the famhirs of the loul, 
while tn'ating of the sens** of smell, I might have sairl if I had 
taken any other .sense; it is easy to apjjly all to each of the sensei- 
I have now only to examine what is jM-cutiar to each of them. 


ESSAYS ON THE IN rFJJ.KCTUAL POWERS 
OF MAN* 


ESSAY n. OF THE POWERS WK HAVE: BY 
MEANS OF Ol^R EXTERNAL SENSES 

CHAlTm V. OF FEKCEPTION 

Is’ HjH'iiktnK «<l' the iin|irr'4'iina:4 rniult' ttn <>ur urg:ins in pt'rcep- 
tkm. wr huilii itjmii f.it ts htirntwesl frtnn iinuttuny and physi- 
ology, for whi* h wi- h.tvo tho trstirntiny oi our srnsfs. But. being 
now to speak "f jM-r. eptinn itself, which is solely an act of the 
mind, we imi' t appeal to another authority. 'rheo()erations of 
our mindH are know n, not by sense, hut Ity conscimisness, the 
authority of whi. h is as i ertaiti atul as irresistible as that of 
sense, 

In order, however, to our having a distinct notion of any of 
the operations of otsr own mimU, it is not enough that vve he 
const ious of then'., fur all tnrti have this consciousness. It is 
farther neressary th.it we attentl to them while they are ex- 
erte»}, im»l retlei t upon them with care, while they are recent 
and fresh in our memory, It is necessary that, hy employing our- 
.selves fret|urnlly in this way, wr get the habit of this atti-ntion 
and reflection; atul, therefore, for the prcnsf of facts whii h I shall 
have occasion to mention ujw»n this suliject, I cun only appeal 
to the reader's own thoughts, whether such facts are not agree- 
able to what he is rotist ious of in his own mind. 

If, therefore, wr attentl to that art of our mintl which we call 
the {HTcrptitin tif an eslertsal tihjet t etf sense, we shall find in it 
these three things: Eir%l, Some citnceplitm or notion of the 
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object perceived ; vS’fcW/y. A strong and irresistil)Ie conviction 
and belief of its present existence: and. Thirdly, That this con- 
viction and belief are immediate, and not the effect of reason- 
ing- 

First, It is impossible to j^erceive an object without having 
some notion or concej>tion of that which we perceive. VVe may, 
indeed, conceive an object which we do not perceive; but. when 
we perceive the object, we must have some conception of it at 
the sanre time; and we have commonly a more clear and steady 
notion of the object while we {wreeive it. than we have from 
memory or imagination when it is not {wrceival. Yet, even in 
perception, the notion which our senses give of the object may 
be more or less clear, nmre or less distinct, in all |Kw.sible degrees. 

Thus we see more distinctly an object at a small than at a 
great distance. An object at a great tlistance is seen more dis- 
tinctly in a clear than in a htggy day. An t'bject seen indis- 
tinctly with the naked eye. on account of its smallness, may be 
seen distinctly with a microsi <»jH>. Tlie objects in this rmm will 
be seen by a person in the renim less ami less tlistinctly as the 
light of the clay fails; they pass through all the various degrees 
of distinctness according to the degrees of tlie light, and, at 
last, in total darkness they are not seen at all. What has been 
said of the objects of sight is so easily applied to the objwts of 
the other senses, that the application may be left to the reader. 

In a matter so obvious to ever>’ jH'r>u>n capable of reflecdon, 
it is necessary only farther to ol»serve, that the notion which we 
get of an object, merely by our «‘xternal sense, ought not to be 
confounded with that more scientirtc notion which a man, come 
to the years of understanding, may have of the same object, by 
attending to its various attributes, or to its varicjus parts, and 
their relation to each other, and to the whole. Thus, the notion 
which a child has of a jack for rctasiing meat, will he acknow- 
ledged to be very different from that of a man who understands 
its construction, and {K-rccives the relation of the parts to one 
anotlier, and to the whole. I'he child sees the jack and every 
part of it as well as the man. The child, therefore, has all the 
notion of it which sight gives; whatever tiierc is more in the 
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notion wliit h tiu' fnan forma of it, must be derived from other 
jKivviT.s of the mind, which may afterwards be explained. This 
observation is made luTe only that we may not confound the 
operations of different powers of the mind, which by being 
aiway.s coujoinetl after we grow up to untierstanding, are a})t to 
pa.ss for one an*l the same. 

Sct'iindly, fn pifceptitni we not only have a notion more or 
less ilislinct of the t>hjeet {>erceived, hut also an irre.si.stiblc con- 
viction ami helief of its existence. I'his is aiway.s the case when 
we are certain th.it we perceive it. There may l)e a perception 
so faint ami indlstim t as to leave us in rlouht whether we per- 
ceive the object or m»t. 'rims, w'lu'n a star bt'gins to twinkle as 
the light of the sun witlulraw.s, «»ne may, for a short time, think 
he sees it without being eertuin, until the perception acciuirc 
some strength .ami steatliness. When a ship just begins to ai>i)eur 
in the utmost verge of the hori/.on, we may at first be dubious 
whether we perceive it or not : but when the perception is in any 
degree clear ajid ste.uly, there remains no doubt of its reality; 
and wlien the reality of the pereeptitin isaset'rtainwl, theexist- 
ence of the object perceived ran no longer be iloubted. 

Hy the laws uf all nations, in the most solemn jutlicial trials, 
wherein men's furtunes and lives are at stake, the sentence 
passes aiiording to the testiniony of eye or ear witnesses of 
gmsl ensUt. An upright jmlge will give a fair hearing to every 
objection that can he made to the integrity of a witne.ss, and 
allow it to he jHissilde that he may becurrupteil; but no judge 
will ever supfiose that witnt^sc*s may be imposetl upon by trust- 
ing tti tlu-ir eyes ami ears. Ami if a sceptical counsel should 
plead against tlie tistimony «f the witnesses, that they ha<l no 
other evuieiu'e for what they <ler!ared hut the testimony of 
their eyes ami ears, ami that we ought not to put so much 
faith in our senses as to d«*privemen of life or fortune ujarn their 
testimony, Mun:ly m» upright judge would admit a plea of this 
kind. I believe no counsel, however sceptical, ever <lared to 
offer such an argument ; and, if it was offered, it would be 
rejecterl with di:Hlain. 

Can any stronger proof be given that it is the universal judg- 
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merit of mankind tliat the evidence of sense is a kind of evi- 
dence which we may securely rest ujum in the most inoinentous 
concerns of mankind ; that it is u kind of eviiienee against which 
we ought not to admit any reasoning; aiul. therefore tliat to 
reason cither for or against it is an insult to i*omnmn sense? 

The whole conduct of mankiml in the d;uly occurrences of 
life, as well as the solemn procedure of judicatories in the trial 
of causes civil and criminal, demonstrates this, f know only of 
two exceptions that may be otTeretl against this being the uni- 
versal belief of mankiml. 

The first exception is tliat of some lunatics who have been 
persuaded of things that seem to contr.idict the clear testimony 
of their senses. It is said tliere have been lunatics and hj'jK)- 
chondriacal persons, who seriously bclieveil ihrmsi-Ives to be 
made of glass; and, in conse(|Uencc v.f this, liveti in continual 
terror of having tlieir brittle frame shiv<*red into pirns. 

All I have to say to this is. th.it our minds, in our present 
state, arc, its well as our biulies, liable to str.uigi- disorders; and, 
as we do nut jiulgtMif the natural con-.tiiutiou of the boiiy from 
the disorders or dtseiises to whii h if is suliji-ct from accitients, 
so neither ought we to judge of the n.ittir.d powers of the mind 
from its disorders, but frtmt its sound state. It is natural to 
man, and common to the species, to h.ive two liamis and two 
feet: yet I have seen .1 man. ami a verv ingenious one, who was 
born without either liamis or feet. It is natural to man to have 
faculties -sufierior to those vi brutes; yet we -a-e some individuals 
whose faculties are not et|ual to those of many brutes; and the 
wisest man may, by various aecideiits, be reduced to this state. 
General rules that regard those wht>si- intellci ts are sound are 
not overthrown by instam es of men whose intellects are hurt 
by any constitutitmal or acciiletita! disorder. 

The other exceptiim that may l»e made to the principle we 
have laid down is that of .some philosophers who have main- 
tained that the testimony of sense is talhu ious, ami therefore 
ought never to be trusted. iVrh.ips it might be a sutlicient an- 
swer to this to say, th.U there is iu»thing .disiinl which some 
philosopher have not maintmneti. It is one thing to profess a 
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doctrint' t)f thin kiiul, anuthfr st'nously to beliovc it, aiul to be 
govenu'd Ity it in the iMudiu't of life. It isevuleiit that a nuin 
who dill not believe hin senses < imld not keep out of harm’s way 
an hourof hi.s life; yet , in all the history of pluIo.soj>hy, we never 
read of ;uiy .sceptic that ever stej>ped into tire or water be- 
cause he tlid liot believe his senses, or that shewed in the con- 
duct of life less trust in his senses than other men have. Tliis 
gives us just ground to apprehend that philost>phy was never 
able to coiuiuer that natural belief which men have in their 
sens«*s; and that ail their sulilile rea.sonings against this belief 
were never able to persuade thetnselves. 

It apjwars. therel'.»re, that the clear ami distinct testimony 
of our senses carries irresistible convictitui along with it to every 
man in his rigid judgment. 

I tthserved, I'hinliv, That this conviction is not only irresisti- 
ble, but it is inmietli.ite; tii.il is, it is not by a train <if reasoning 
and argument at ii>n tliat iveiimieto l)e convinced of the e-tist- 
ence of what we ja rt eive; we nsk no argument for the exist- 
ence of tin* oiiject, but that tve {HTceive it; p«Tception com- 
mands <mr fa-iief ujam its own authority, and disdains to rest 
its autiiority ujam anv reasiining whatsoever. 

'I'he eonvis tiori of a truth may i»e irresistible, and yet not 
immetUate. 'l iuis, my eonvit lion tfiat tlu* three angles t»f every 
plain triangle ;ire etjual to two rigid angles, is irresistiirle, Init it 
is not immediate; I am t onvim tsl of it by tlemoiistrative rea- 
soning. 'i'ljere are otiier tndlw in mathemutii s of winch we 
have not only an irresidiliie lad an immetliate cimviction, 
.Such are tire a,xittms. (htr ladief of tile asi«»ms in mathematics 
is not grtjundetl ujkui argument ■ argununds are gruumleil 
UIKHJ them; ind titeir evitlenee is tliseerned immetliateiy iiy the 
human understamiing. 

It is, no duulit, t»ne tiling to liave an immetliate eouvietion t»f 
a self-evident axittrn; it is amnlier tiling to iiave an imrntHliate 
convietion tif the existent e of what we see; iad the ctaivh tion 
isetjuaily itnmediate ami etjuaily irresistilile in Imtli eases. No 
man liiinks <»f seeking a reason to believe what he sees; and, 
before we are l apalde of reiowning, we pul iw less coutidenee in 
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our senses than after. The rudest savage is as fully convinced 
of what he sees, and hears, and feels, as the most expert logi- 
cian. The constitution of our understanding determines us to 
hold the truth of a mathematical axiom as a first principle, from 
which other truths may be deduced, but it is deduced from none ; 
and the constitution of our power of perception determines us 
to hold the existence of what we distinctly perceive as a first 
principle, from which other truths may be deduced; but it is 
deduced from none. What has been said of the irresistible and 
immediate belief of the existence of objects distinctly per- 
ceived, I mean only to affirm with regard to persons so far ad- 
vanced in understanding as to distinguish objects of mere imag- 
ination from things which have a real existence. Every man 
knows that he may have a notion of Don Quixote, or of Gara- 
gantua, without any belief that such persons ever existed; and 
that of Julius Caesar and Oliver Cromwell, he has not only a 
notion, but a belief that they did really exist. But whether child- 
ren, from the time that they begin to use their senses, make a 
distinction between things which are only conceived or imag- 
ined, and things which really exist, may be doubted. Until we 
are able to make this distinction, we cannot properly be said to 
believe or to disbelieve the existence of anything. The belief of 
the existence of an5dhing seems to suppose a notion of existence 
— a notion too abstract, perhaps, to enter into the mind of an 
infant. I speak of the power of perception in those that are 
adult and of a sound mind, who believe that there are some 
things which do really exist; and that there are many things 
conceived by themselves, and by others, which have no exist- 
ence. That such persons do invariably ascribe existence to 
everything which they distinctly perceive, without seeking rea- 
sons or arguments for doing so, is perfectly evident from the 
whole tenor of human life. 

The account I have given of our perception of external 
objects, is intended as a faithful delineation of what every 
man, come to years of understanding, and capable of giving 
attention to what passes in his own mind, may feel in himself. 
In what manner the notion of external objects, and the imme- 
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diate belief of their existence, is produced by means of our 
senses, I am not able to shew, and I do not pretend to shew. If 
the power of perceiving external objects in certain circum- 
stances, be a part of the original constitution of the human 
mind, all attempts to account for it will be vain. No other 
account can be given of the constitution of things, but the will 
of Him that made them. As we can give no reason why matter 
is extended and inert, why the mind thinks and is conscious of 
its thoughts, but the will of Him who made both; so I suspect 
we can give no other reason why, in certain circumstances, we 
perceive external objects, and in others do not. 

The Supreme Being intended that we should have such 
knowledge of the material objects that surroimd us, as is neces- 
sary in order to our supplying the wants of nature, and avoiding 
the dangers to which we are constantly exposed; and he has 
admirably fitted our powers of perception to this purpose. If 
the intelligence we have of external objects were to be got by 
reasoning only, the greatest part of men would be destitute of 
it; for the greatest part of men hardly ever learn to reason; and 
in infancy and childhood no man can reason: Therefore, as this 
intelligence of the objects that surround us, and from which we 
may receive so much benefit or harm, is equally necessary to 
children and to men, to the ignorant and to the learned, God in 
his wisdom conveys it to us in a way that puts all upon a level. 
The information of the senses is as perfect, and gives as full 
conviction to the most ignorant as to the most learned. 

CHAPTER XVI. OF SENSATION 

Having finished what I intend, with regard to that act of 
mind which we call the preception of an external object, I pro- 
ceed to consider another, which, by our constitution, is con- 
joined with perception, and not with perception only, but with 
many other acts of our minds; and that is sensation. 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding sensations 
which constantly accompany them, and, on that account, are 
very apt to be confounded with them. Neither ought we to 
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expect that the senssvtlun. ami its corre>{«>miing perception, 
should be distinguisheil in cunnnnn hingiuigf, iH-cause the pur- 
poses of conunon life do not retiuire it. lainguage is made to 
serve the pur[)(»ses t>f ordinarv- eonversalittn; ami we have no 
reason to ex{>eet that it slumld make «li.sliiu tions that are not of 
common use. Hence it hap{x*n.s. that a ijuality juTceiveti. and 
the sensation corresjxmding to that jHTceptiun. often gi> under 
the s:ime name. 

This makes the namt*s of ni««t of our sensations ambiguous, 
and this ambiguity hath very much jH-rph-xetl philosophers. 
It will be necessary to give st»me instances, to illustrate the 
distinction between our sensivtions and the objects of percep- 
tion. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this ojuTatiiui Itoth s«‘iisation 
and perception. The agreetdile lalour I feel, considered by 
itself, without relatitm to any external objr* t , is merely a sensa- 
tion. It afltH-ts the miml in a certain way; and this atTection of 
the mind may be ronceix'ed. without a thought of the rose, or 
any other objivt. This sensation t an he n> •thing else th.in it is 
felt to be. Its very essence eousists in is-ing felt; atid. when 
it is not felt, it is not. There is no tlitlVreme l*etween the 
sensation and the feeling of it they .tre tine urn I the same 
thing. It is for this reason that we before tibservetl that, in 
sensation, there is no object «listin< t from that at t of the mind 
by which it is felt an<l this holds true with regartl to all 
sensations. 

Let us next atterwl to the jwn eption w hi* h we have in smell- 
ing a rose. iVrceptiim has always an i xternal olijn t ; and the 
object of my {HTcej»ti>in, in this ease, i , that liuality in the rose 
which I discern by tlie sens*’ «.f smeli. i )!i serving that the agree- 
able sensation is raise*! when the rose j , ne.ir, ami * e.ises when 
it is removed, I am let!, by my nature, Ut t oti* Imie stum- tjuality 
to be in the rose, whit h is the eatise of tin * sensation. 'Hus tjual- 
ity in the rose is the «*l)ject |»erceive<l , am! that at t of my mind 
by which I have the convulitm ami helicf of this t|ua!tty, is 
what in this case 1 call jutreeption. 

But it is here to be ob.ser\*cil, that the s«ns,it»on I fed, and 
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the quality in the rose which I perceive, are both called by the 
same name. The smell of a rose is the name given to both: so 
that this name hath two meanings; and the distinguishing its 
different meanings removes all perplexity, and enables us to 
give clear and distinct answers to questions about which 
philosophers have held much dispute. 

Thus, if it is asked, whether the smell be in the rose, or in the 
mind that feels it, the answer is obvious: That there are two 
different things signified by the smell of a rose; one of which is 
in the mind, and can be in nothing but in a sentient being; the 
other is truly and properly in the rose. The sensation which I 
feel is in my mind. The mind is the sentient being; and, as the 
rose is insentient, there can be no sensation, nor anything re- 
sembling sensation in it. But this sensation in my mind is 
occasioned by a certain quality in the rose, which is called by 
the same name with the sensation, not on account of any simil- 
itude, but because of their constant concomitancy. 

All the names we have for smells, tastes, sounds, and for the 
various degrees of heat and cold, have a like ambiguity; and 
what has been said of the smell of a rose may be applied to 
them. They signify both a sensation, and a quality perceived 
by means of that sensation. The first is the sign, the last the 
thing signified. As both are conjoined by nature, and as the 
purposes of common life do not require them to be disjoined 
in our thoughts, they are both expressed by the same name: 
and this ambiguity is to be found in all languages, because the 
reason of it extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of such diseases 
as are indicated by a particular painful sensation: such as the 
toothache, the headache. The toothache signifies a painful 
sensation, which can only be in a sentient being; but it signifies 
also a disorder in the body, which has no similitude to a sensa- 
tion, but is naturally connected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel pain, 
and I feel the table to be hard. The pain is a sensation of the 
mind, and there is nothing that resembles it in the table. The 
hardness is in the table, nor is there anything resembling it in 
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the mind. Feeling is applied to both; but in a different sense; 
being a word common to the act of sensation, and to that of 
perceiving by the sense of touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it to be 
smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of the table per- 
ceived by touch; but I perceive them by means of a sensation 
which indicates them. This sensation not being painful, I com- 
monly give no attention to it. It carries my thought immedi- 
ately to the thing signified by it, and is itself forgot, as if it had 
never been. But, by repeating it, and turning my attention to 
it, and abstracting my thought from the thing signified by it, I 
find it to be merely a sensation, and that it has no similitude 
to the hardness, smoothness, or coldness of the table, which are 
signified by it. 

It is indeed difl&cult, at first, to disjoin th'ngs in our attention 
which have always been conjoined, and to make that an object 
of reflection which never was so before; but some pains and 
practice will overcome this difficulty in those who have got the 
habit of reflecting on the operations of their own minds. 

Although the present subject leads us only to consider the 
sensations which we have by means of our external senses, yet 
it will serve to illustrate what has been said, and, I apprehend, 
is of importance in itself, to observe, that many operations of 
mind, to which we give one name, and which we always con- 
sider as one thing, are complex in their nature, and made up of 
several more simple ingredients; and of these ingredients sensa- 
tion very often makes one. Of this we shall give some instances. 

The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sensation, and a 
desire of food. Sensation and desire are different acts of mind. 
The last, from its nature, must have an object; the first has no 
object. These two ingredients may always be separated in 
thought — perhaps they sometimes are, in reality; but hunger 
includes both. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures includes an agree- 
able feeling; but it includes also a desire of the happiness of 
others. The ancients commonly called it desire. Many mod- 
erns choose rather to call it a feeling. Both are right: and they 
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! only err wIuj exi Utde fitSier of the ingretiients. Whether these 

two ingreiUeut.*; are neeessarily coimecUtl, is, perhaps, tiillicult 
for us to th-tennine, there being many necessary connections 
which we tl«i n<tt perceive to be necessary; but we cun disjoin 
them in thought. They are ditTerent acts of the mind. 

; An uneasy feelitjg, atul a desire, are, in like manner, tlie in- 

gredients t»f malevolent atlections; such us malice, envy, re- 
I venge. 'I'he pa>^ion of fear includes an uneasy sensation or 
feeling, atul an i»pini«tu «»f danger; and hope is made up of the 
contrary iugr«lients. When we hear of a heroic action, the 
f sentiment whii h it rai.ses in our mind, is made up of various 

ingretiients. 'I'fure is in it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent 
; affectitfU to llte jK-rson, atul a judgment tir ofunitm of his merit. 

* If we tfms analyse the various operations of tmr minds, we 

, shall find that many of them which we eonsiiler as jierfectly 

.simple, because we have been net ustomeil to t ail them by one 
name, are eompoundetl of nujre sim[)le ingretiients; and that 
; sensation, t>r feeling, whieh is tmly a more relineti kind of sensa- 

* tion. makes tme ingretiient, not only in the pertejuion of 

[ external tibjet ts, but in nn>st o|»erations of the mind. 

A small degree <•( reflet tion may satisfy us that the muiiber 
^ and variety t»f tmr sensations atul feelings is pnaiigitius; ftir, to 

omit all those whith att umpany tair appetites, passitms, and 
alTet tions, our moral sentiments ami sentiments of taste, even 
, our external sen .es. furnish a great varietytif sensatittns. rlitTer- 

; ing in kiml, iifal ahuost in every kitul an endless variety of 

: degrees. Kvery variety we discern, with reganl to taste, smell, 

Houmt, colonr, heat, and cold, and in tlie tartgible iiualities of 
hmlies, is iiuiic.ited by a sensatiiin corresjK*nding to it. 

The most general ami the nutst imjKjrtanl division <if <mr 
sensations and feelijjgs, j.s irUo the agreeable, the disagreeable, 
ami the imlilferent. Ilverything we cull [dea .ure, happiness, or 
enjoynteiit, on the one hand; ami, ttn the other, everything we 
cal! misery, pain, or uneasiness, is sensation or feeling; for no 
man can ft<r the pres«-iit be more happy or mure miserable than 
he feels himself to be. f fe larmot be *leceivcsl with regard to Utc 
enjoyment «ir suffering of the present moment. 
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But I apprehend that, besides the sensations that are either 
agreeable or disagreeable, there is still a greater numljer that 
are indifferent. To these vve give so little attention, tluu they 
have no name, and are immetliately forgot, as if they had never 
been; and it reciuires attention to the operations nf uur minds 
to be convincetl of their e-Kistenee. 

For this end we may oliserve, that, to a gooti «*ar. every 
human voice is distinguishable from all others. Some voices 
are pleasant, some disagreeable; but tlte far greater part can 
neither be said to be one nor the tither. The same thing may be 
said of otliersounds, tliat no less t>f tastes, smells, atwl colours; 
and, if we consider that our .senses are in continual e-vercise 
while we are awake, and some sensation attends every object 
they present to us, and that familiar objei ts sehiom r.iise any 
emotion, pleasant or painful, we shall si-e reason, besides llic 
agreeable and disagreeable, to utimit a thini i l.iss eff setiisiliuns 
that may he called indiffere’nt. 

The .sensations that art- imlifferetit, ari- f.ir from being use- 
less. They serve as signs to dislitigtii*.h thitigs that diffi-r; and 
the information we have eonuTuing tilings extern.il, tomes by 
theirmcans. Thus, if a man hatl no e.ir to rei eive plea-aire from 
tile harmony or meUnly td stumds. he wovd*! a ill hiul the sen.se 
of hearing of great utility. 'I'hough stnuuls give him neither 
pleasure nor pain of themselves, they would give him much 
useful inftirmatitm; and the liki* may he saiil of the sensations 
we have by all the other senses. 

As to the sensations and feelings that are agreeable or <lis- 
agreeable, they rliffer much not tmly in ilegree, but in kind and 
in dignity. Some belong to the animal pari of our n.ittire, and 
are common to us with the brutes; uther.H belong to the rational 
and moral part. 'I'he first are more iiroperly t ailed st'Hsalhms; 
the last, fedinj>s. The Freneh word xrnlimitil is common to 
both. 

I shall conclude this chapter by observing that, as the con- 
founding our sensations with that perei'iition of esternal 
objects which is constantly conjoined with tiiein, has been the 
occasion of most of the errors and fabe Uieoric.s of philosophera 
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with rt'gani tu the sotist's; so the tiistinguishing these opera- 
tions seems to me to he the key tluit leutls to a right undcr- 
stawlisig lit inith. 

.Sensation, taken hy it.self, imjilies neither the eonception nor 
belief of any external ohjert. It supplies a sentient being, and 
a t ertain manner in whii h that being is atTeeted; but it .sup- 
poses no more. I’en ejitiun intpiie.s an ininietliate conviction 
and belief of something external something ditlerent both 
from the mind that jHTi eives, .tiui from the act of perce[>tion. 
Things so diiieumf in tlieir nature ought to be distinguished; 
hut, by our ion4ilntii»n, they are always imite<l. Every dif- 
ferent pen eption is ninjoineil with a sensation tliat is proper to 
it. 'Ihe one i. the sign, the t»ther the thing signified. They 
coalesce in our imai'in.itiun. They are signilietl by one name, 
and are coii-sidereil .is one simple operation. The purjuiscs of 
life do not retjuire them to lie distinguished. 

It is the philoriopher ahme who has occasion to dis- 
tinguidi them, when he would analyse the ojierution aim- 
pounded of them. f!ut he has no suspU ion that there is 
any eom}»»Hi!ion in it ; and to discover this requires a de- 
gree of retlei titiu whii h has been too little pnu Used by 
philosophers. 
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CHAPTER V. SECrrON I. THE MUSCULAR 
SES SAT IONS 


In defining sensation, when we begun our iiKiiiiry into its 
nature, to be that atleetion of the niitui, whi» h i-i immediately 
subsequent to the affection of certain organs, induced In- the 
action of externa! btKiie.-;: two assumptituss were nunie, the 
existence of foreign changeable externa! b««Ues, as separate 
from the mind, and the existence of organs, a!s<t separate 
from the mind, and in relation to it trulv external, like other 
bodies, but forming a permanent part of our corporc'ul frame, 
and capable of being affected, in a l ertain manm-r, by tin- other 
bodies, of which the existeiue was assumed. As f.ir as our 
analytical inquiry has wt priKta-detl, lliese assumptioiiH are 
assumptions still. We have not bi-en able to detect, in the sens- 
ations considered mon* than in any <4 <nir internal pleasures 
or pains, any circumstances that seem tii be indicative of a 
material world without. 

Our analytical inquiry itself, however, even in altem(»ting to 
trace the circumstances in whic h the belief originates, must [»ro- 
ceed on that very belief. .Ac cordingly, in ex.imining our senses 
of smell, taste, and hearitig, I uniformly tinck for granted the 
existence of odoriferous, sajiicl, and vibr.iting bcKiies, and con- 

^ iH,*o I<r|irifttr4 ff«m T, ttfi ikr tkikmpk^ 

of the Bumm Mimi. by vtil t. 
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siderwl wliftluT tlu- scnsiitioiis t*xcit«l by these, were, 

of thetJisi'lvt's, ♦ i»f t-»»nmumit*;iting to us uny knowlctlge 

of the esterjj;i.l ;iiul iiulepemlent existence of the bodies which 
excited them. 

In the |>n sent stage t»f tnir intjuiry, I must, in like manner, 
take for grantetl the existence of bodies, which act, by their 
contiguity or pressure. m\ our ttrgans of lonch. as the o(U)riferou8 
or sapid partii les act tvn our nerves of smell and taste. All our 
language is at present adapteil to a system of external things. 
There is no dir»s t voi almlary of skepticism; and even the most 
cautitnis and phitosiiphic ini]uifer, therefore, nmst often be 
obligwt tt> express his dtniht, or his tlissent, in language that 
implies athrmation. In the present ease, when we attempt to 
analyw our sensations, it is impttssible to speak of the eircum- 
stuiues in which the infant is plaeetl, or even to .sjM-ak of the 
infant hitn^elf, without that assumption which we have been 
obliged to make. I be real rxistetiee of an external universe, and 
the belief of tliat existeni e, are, Imwever, in themselves, {kt- 
fecfly separate and <listi}ui ; and it is not the existence of an 
external world which we are now endeavoiiring to establish us 
an object of belief. We ;tre only etuleavtiuring, in our unaly.His 
of the sens.itions atlorded by our ditlerent organs, to ascertain 
in what c in titn-itance the belief arises. 'i’h**re might be a world 
of suns and planets, thouglt there were no human being, who.se 
mind could be .diet tetl with belief of it; and even the most 
zealous defenders of the reality of external nature must admit, 
that, ihotigh no i reatetl thing but ourstdves were in existence, 
our ntind might still have been so constituted, as to have the 
very series t*f feelings, whith form at present its siueessive 
phenometia, and wbiih are ascrilaxl in no small number to the 
action of exft'rnal things. 

Are the pritfuiry sensatitws derived from the <»rgan of touch, 
then, of Muh a kind as itt aflord us that knowUnlge, which they 
are sup{Kise«l to give td things without i* 

Let us imagine a being, ewUswttl with the sense of Unteh, ami 
with every other setine awl fat ulty of our mind, but not withnny 
previous kfmwletlge of liis own cor|Ktre;d frame, or of other 
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things external, — and let us suppose a small body, of any 
shape, to be pressed, for the first time, on his open hand. What- 
ever feeHng mere touch can give, directly of itself, would of 
course be the same in this case, as now, when our knowledge is 
increased and complicated, from many other sources. 

Let the body, thus impressed, be supposed to be a small cube, 
of the same temperature with the hand itself, that all consider- 
ations of heat or cold may be excluded, and the feeling produced 
be as simple as possible. 

What, then, may we suppose the consequent feeling to be? 

It will, I conceive, be a simple feeling of the kind already 
spoken of, as capable of arising from the affection of a single 
point of our organ of touch, — a feeling that varies indeed 
with the quantity of pressure as the sensation of fragrance 
varies with the number of the odorous particles, but involves 
as little the notion of extension, as that notion is involved in the 
mere fragrance of a violet or a rose. The connexion of this 
original tactual feeling, however, with that of extension, is now 
so indissoluble, as, indeed, it could not fail to become, in the cir- 
cumstance in which it has uniformly arisen, that it is almost 
impossible to conceive it as separate. We may perhaps, how- 
ever, make a near approach to the conception of it, by using the 
gentle gradual pressure of a small pointed body, which, in the 
various slight feelings, excited by it, — before it penetrate the 
cuticle, or cause any considerable pain, — may represent, in 
some measure, the simple and immediate effect, which pressure 
in any case produces, — exclusively of the associate feelings 
which it indirectly suggests. 

Those who have the curiosity to try the experiment, with any 
small bodies, not absolutely pointed, — such as the head of a 
pin, or any body of similar dimensions, — will be astonished to 
feel, how very slightly, if at all, the notion of extension, or 
figure, is involved in the feeling, even after all the intimate asso- 
ciations of our experience; — certainly far less than the notion of 
longitudinal distance seems to us to be involved in the immedi- 
ate affections of our sense of sight. 

But the pressure of such a large body as the cube, which we 
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have supposed to be pressed against our organ of touch, now 
awakens very different feelings. We perceive, as it were imme- 
diately, form and hardness. May not, then, the knowledge of 
resistance and extension, and consequently the belief of the 
essential qualities of matter, be originally communicated by the 
affections of this organ? 

The feeling of resistance, — to begin with this, — is, I con- 
ceive, to be ascribed, not to our organ of touch, but to our 
muscular frame, as forming a distinct organ of sense; the affec- 
tions of which, particularly as existing in combination with 
other feelings, and modifying our judgments concerning these, 
(as in the case of distant vision, for example,) are not less impor- 
tant than those of our other sensitive organs. The sensations of 
this class, are, indeed, in common circumstances, so obscure, as 
to be scarcely heeded or remembered; but there is probably no 
contraction, even of a single muscle, which is not attended with 
some faint degree of sensation, that distinguishes it from the 
contraction of other muscles, or from other degrees of contrac- 
tion of the same muscle. Each motion of the visible limb, 
whether produced by one or more of the invisible muscles, is 
accompanied with a certain feeling, that may be complex, 
indeed, as arising from various muscles, but which is consid- 
ered by the mind as one ; and it is this particular feeling, accom- 
panying the particular visible motion, — whether the feeling 
and the invisible parts contracted be truly simple or compound, 
— which we distinguish from every other feeling accompanying 
every other quantity of contraction. It is as if a man, bom 
blind, were to walk, for the first time, in a flower garden. He 
would distinguish the fragrance of one parterre from the fra- 
grance of another, though he might be altogether ignorant of 
the separate odours united in each; and might even consider 
as one simple perfume, what was, in truth, the mingled pro- 
duct of a thousand. 

Obscure as our muscular sensations are in common circum- 
stances, there are other circumstances in which they make 
themselves abundantly manifest. It is sufi&cient to refer to 
phenomena of which every one must have been conscious in- 
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numerable times, and which imply no disease nor lasting diffe 
ence of state. What is the feeling of fatigue, for example, but 
muscular feeling? that is to say, a feeling of which our musd 
are as truly the organ, as our eye or ear is the organ of sight 
hearing. When a limb has been long exercised, without suf 
cient intervals of rest, the repetition of the contraction of i 
muscles is accompanied, not with a slight and obscure sens 
tion, but with one which amounts, if it be gradually increase 
to severe pain, and which, before it arrives at this, has pass( 
progressively through various stages of uneasiness. Even wht 
there has been no previous fatigue, we cannot make a sing 
powerful effort at any time, without being sensible of the mu 
cular feeling connected with this effort. Of the pleasure whic 
attends more moderate exercise, every one must have been coi 
scious in himself, even in his years of maturity, when he seldo] 
has recourse to it for the pleasure alone; and must remembe 
still more, the happiness which it afforded him in other year 
when happiness was of less costly and laborious productio 
than at present. By that admirable provision, with which Nj 
ture accommodates the blessings which she gives, to the warn 
that stand in need of them, she has, in that early period, - 
when the pleasure of mental freedom, and the ambitions c 
busy life, are necessarily excluded, — made ample amends t 
the little slave of affections, in that disposition to spontaneoi 
pleasure, which renders it almost an effort to be sad, as if exis 
ence itself were delight; giving him a fund of independent haj 
piness in the very air which she has poured around him, and tb 
ready limbs which move through it almost without his bidding 
In that beautiful passage, in which Goldsmith describes th 
sounds that come in one mingled murmur from the village, wh 
does not feel the force of the happiness which is comprised i 
the single line, that speaks of 

“ The playful children just let loose from school ? ” ^ 

It is not the mere freedom from the intellectual task, of whic 
we think; it is much more that burst of animal pleasure, whic 
^ Deserted Village, v. 120. 
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is felt ill every liinh, when the long constraint that has repressed 
it is reinovetl. aiut the whole frame is given once more to all the 
freedom of nature. 

With the same happy provision with which she has consid- 
eretl the ytumg of iuir own sjH'cies, Nature has, in the other 
animal.-^, whosr Huurees i»f general pleasure are still more limited 
than in the ehihl, t onverterl llieir muscular frame into an organ 
of delight. It i . not in search of richer pasture, that the horse 
gallops over his tiehl, tir the goat lettps from roek to rm k; it is 
for the lu.vury of the es«reise itself. It is this appearance of 
happy life wlu’t h spreads a charm over every little group with 
whiiii Naturi' .mimates her scenery; atul he who can look with- 
out interest im the ytiung lamh, as it frolics arouiul the hush, 
may gaae, iiuleed, on the magnitieent laiuiseape as it opens 
Iwfore him, hut it will he with an eye whi( h looks languidly, 
and in vain, fur ple.isure which it cannot linil. 

Our mutiiilar frame is not merely a part of the living ma- 
chinery in motion, hut i i also truly an 0/ sfitsr. When I 
move my arm, vcilhout resiitanif, I am const ions of a eertnin 
feeling; when the niiitiou i^ impeded hy the [tresenee of an ex- 
ternal hotly, I am I tin « iuiemf a tlifferent feeling, arising partly, 
iutleetl, from the mere .i tise of ttnieh, in the nmving liml» eom- 
presseti, hilt not etui isting merely in this eompresfutm, since, 
when the same pre ssure is matte hy a ftireign fort e, without any 
muscular etlott t»n my part, my genera! feeling is very tlifferent. 
It is (he feeling »>f this resistant e tti tnir pnigressive effort, 
{comhineti, perhaps, with the mere tactual feeling) which 
forms what wr term our feeling tif suHdity.m /utfilnc^s; ami with- 
out it the lat ttial feeling wtmltl he nothing mtire than a sensa- 
tion intlilft rent t<r agreeable, tir ilinjigreeahle t»r severely pain- 
ful, act ttnling to the ftirte <>{ the pressure, in the partii ulart ase; 
in the same way as the matter t»f heat, acting in tlitferent tie- 
greeson thi-i very <»rgantif ttnu h, anti on tlifferent port ionsof its 
surface at tlifferent times, priKiiu t-s ail the inlermetliate sensa- 
tiims, agrei-ahle, di-agreeahle, or iiulifferent, from the pain of 
e.xcessive t tilth lt» the paiii tif hurtling; atul pnututes them in 
like manner, withtiut suggesUtig the prejHUue of any solid body 
external to our.seIves. 
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Were the cue, therefore, iii the case supposed, pressed for the 
first time on the hand, it would excite a certain sensation, in- 
deed, but not that of resistance, which always implies a muscu- 
lar effort that is resisted, ami conse((uently not that of hardness 
which is a mode of resistance. It wouhl he very ditTerent. how- 
ever, if we fairly made the attempt to press against it; for then 
our effort would be impeded, and the consecpu'nt feeling of 
resistance would arise: which, as co-existing in this case, and in 
every case of effort, with the particular sensation of touch, 
might afterwards be suggestwl by it. on the simple recurrence 
of the same sensation of touch, so as to excite the notion of 
hardness in the bwly toucluxl, without the renewal of any mus- 
cular effort on our part, in the same manner as the angular sur- 
faces of the cube, if we chance to turn our eye ujum it, are siig- 
gt'sted by the mere plane of colour, whicli it present.s to our 
immediate \ision, and which is all that our immaliate vision 
would, of itself, have made known to us. 'I’he feeling of resist- 
ance, then, it will be admitted, and consequently of hardness, 
and all the other modes of resistance, is a muscular, not a 
tactual feeling. 


SECTION n. SPACE PERCEPTION 


The proof, that our perception of extension by touch, is not 
an original and immediate perceptu»n <if th.it sense, i.s alto- 
gether independent of the success of any emh'avour whidi may 
be made, to discover the elements of the compound perception. 
It would not be less true, that touch tloes nut afftn'il it, though 
vve shcmltl be inca{>able of |K»inting out any source, from which 
it can be supjwsed to be derived. 

To tho,se who are wholly unacfjuninted with the theory of 
vision, nothing certainly can seem more absunl than the as,ser- 
tion, that we see, not with our eyes merely, hut chiefly by the 
medium of another organ, which the blind petssess in as great 
perfection as ourselves, and which at the moment of vision, 
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may jH'rh.ijw t>i‘ almiiutfly at rest. It will not be sur{)rising, 
therefore, tlunigh the element which seems to me to form the 
most important constituent of our notion of extension should in 
the same maimer seem a very unlikely one. 

This element is tnir feeling of siu fcssunt, or time, — a feeling, 
which necessarily involves the notion of divisibility or series of 
parts, that is so essential a constituent of our more complex 
notion of matter. and to which notion of continuous divisi- 
bility, if the notiim of resistance be added, it is scarcely possible 
for us to imagine, that we should not have acquired, by this 
union, the very notion tif physical extension, — - that which has 
part.s. and th.if which resists our effort to grasp it. 

That mtmtttv is a part of our mental constitution, and that 
we are thus capable of thinking of a series of feelings, as succes- 
sive to eat h other, the ex{H*rience of every moment teaches us 
sufTu icntly. 'Fins suci ession frequently repeated, suggests im- 
mediately, or implii's the notion of length, not metaphorically, 
as is commonly said, Init ns ahs«>lutely as extension itself; and, 
the greater the mtnther of the successive feelings may have 
been, the greater does this length appear. It is not iKwsible for 
us to ItHik hack on the years of our life, since they form truly a 
progressive series, without regarding them as a sort of length, 
whit h is more distinct ituleed, the nearer the succession of ftsil- 
ings, may he tt» the moment at which we consitler them, but 
which, however remote, is still fell hy us as owe continued length, 
in the same manner, as when, after a journey of many hundred 
miles, we hnik hac k, in ottr memory, on the tlistance over which 
we have pas wtl, we see, as it were, a long track of which some 
parts, particularly the nearer parts, are sufficiently distinct, but 
of which the rent 'wems lost in a sort of distant obscurity. Ihe 
line of our Icnig journeying, ”0r, in other wonls, that almost 
immeasurable line ttf plains, hills, declivities, marshes, bridges, 
woods, “ to endeavour to comprehend which in our thought, 
seems an effort as fatiguing as the very journey itself,^ we 
know well, c an he divnled, Into those various parts; and, in like 
manner, the progressive line of time or, in other words, the 
continued succession, of which the joy, the hope, the fragrance, 
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the regret, the melody, the fear, and innumerable other affec- 
tions of the mind, were parts, wc feel that we can mentally 
divide into those separate portions of the train. C'ontinuous 
Imglh and divisibilily, those great elementary notitins of space, 
and of all that space contains, are thu.s found in every succes- 
sion of our feelings. There is !io language in which time is not 
described as long or short, — not from any metaphor for no 
mere arbitrary metaphor can be thus univensiil and inevitable, 
as a form of human thought - • but because^ it is truly imjios- 
sible for us to consider succession, without this notion of pro- 
gressive divisibility attachtxl to it; and it ajipears to us as ab- 
surd to suppose, that by adtling, to our retrosjHn t of a week, 
the events of the month preceding, we do not truly lengt hen the 
succession, as it would be to supjwse, that we <lo not lengthen 
the line of actual distance, by a<lding, to the few last stages of a 
long journey, the many stages that precetied it. 

That which is progressive must have parls. 'I'ime, or succes- 
sion, then involves the very notions of longitiulinai extension 
and divisibility, and involves these, without the notiim of any 
tiling external to the mind itself; for though the mind of 
man had been susceptible only of joy, grief, fear, hope, aiul the 
other varieties of internal feeling, without the jxissihility of 
being affected by external things, he would still have been capa- 
ble of considering thc.se feelings, as .successive t<» eai h other, in a 
long continued progre.ssion, divisif)le into separate parts. The 
notions of length, then, and of divisibility, are not eonl'med to 
external things, but are involved in that very memory, by 
which we consider the series of the jiust, ~ not in the memory 
of distant events only, but in those first successions of feeling, 
by which the min<i oripimlly became conscious of its own iM*r- 
raancnce and identity. I'he notion of time, then, is precisely 
coeval with that of the mind itself; since it is imf»li«’d in the 
knowledge of succession, by which alone the mind uetjuires the 
knowledge of its own reality, as something more than the mere 
sensation of the present moment. 

Conceiving the notion of time, therefore, that is to .say, of 
feelings past and present, to be thus one of the earliest notions 
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which thf infant nsind t an ft>rm. stj as to precede its notions of 
external thinits, untl tti invtjlve the notions of length utul divisi- 
bility. I atn iiJcHned tt» reverse exactly the prtH'ess commonly 
8Up|Ksseti; anti, insteaii of tleriving the measure of time from 
extension, tt> tlerive the ktunvledge and tsriginal measure of 
extension from time. 'I'hat tme notion or feeling of the mind 
may he unitetl indissolultly with other feelings, with which it 
has frequently t o e.xistrt!, ami to which, hut for this co-exist- 
ence, it wiiuUi seem to have no common relation, is sufticiently 
ghown by the |>henomenu of vision. 

In what mattner, however, is the notion of time ptTuliarly 
asstKiateti with the simple seimti«*n of toueh, st) as to form, 
with it, the jHTceptitin of extensitm? We are able, in the theerry 
of visimi, f‘» }H»int out the co e.tistence t)f sensations which pro- 
duce the sulirtetiuenl utiitm, that rentiers the jK-rception of dis- 
tance apparently inuneiiiate. If a similar co-existence of the 
original .en .athtiis t%i ttuu h, with the notion of continued and 
divisible aji t essitin, l annot be jMtintitl out in the present case, 
the opinion whit h asseiis it, juust he ttmsitlered merely as a 
wiitl and extravagatit tonjei ture, 

The sourt t- of lilt h a to existence is not merely to he ftmnd, 
but is at least as ohvitms, ns that which is universally utimitted 
in the l a e td vision. 

'I'o prineril, then, 'I'he hasul is the great organ of touch. 
It is conijMt set! t*f varitiU’i nrtit ulations, that are easily move- 
able, si» as to atlapl if reatlily lti 1 hringes of shape, in accommo- 
datitin to the shape t»f the bslies whit h it grasps. If we shut 
our hand grailnatly, or t»|H*n it gnulually, we fmd a tertaiu 
series tif feelings, varying with eaeh tlegree tif the opening or 
closing, and giving the tnrlion of succession of a t ertain length. 
In like jjiariner, if we gradindly exterwl our arms, in various 
directitms, t»r firing them nearer to us again, we Imtl that each 
degree t»f the mtititut is actompiuuetl with a feeling that is dis- 
tinct, so as to render m contpletely tonstitnt i of the progres- 
sion. 1 he gratlual » losing tif the hand, therefore, must neces- 
.sariiy give a sue esHion of feelings, a sutcession, whit h, of 
itot'lf, might, or rather must, furnish the notion of length in the 
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manner before statal, the length l)emg diiTerent, aeconling to 
the degree of the closing; and the gratlual stretching out of the 
arm gives a succession of feelings, which, in like maimer, must 
furnish the notion of length. - ■ the length being dilTereut ac- 
cording to the degree of the stretching of the arm. I'o those 
who have had oi)portuuities of observing infants, I need not 
say, how much use, or rather what constant use, the future 
inciuirer makes of his little fingers and arms; by the frequent 
contraction of which, ami the consequent renewal of the scTies 
of feelings involved in each gradual contraction, lie cannot fail 
to become so well acquainteil with the jirogress, as to distin- 
guish each degrt'e of contraction, and, at last, after innumerable 
repetitions, to associate with each degree the notion of a certain 
length of succession. The particular contrai tiori, therefore, 
when thus often repeated, becomes the representative of a cer- 
tain length, in the same manner as sluules ttf t«ilour in vision 
become ultimately representative of tiistance, the same prin- 
ciple of association, which forms the combination in the one 
case, operating equally in the other. 

In these circumstances of actjuiretl knowledge, • aftiT the 
series of muscular feelings, in the voluntary t lt».iug of tlu- hand, 
has become so familiar, that the whole series is anticipated and 
e.x|[)ected, as .soon as the motion has begun, when a ball, or 
any other substance, is placed for the fir^t time in the infant’s 
hand, he feels that he can no longer iterform the usual con- 
traction, or, in other words, since he tloes not faiu > that he 
has muscles which are contracteil, he feels that the usual series 
of sensations does not follow hi.s will to renew it, he knows 
how much of the accustomed succession is still n-nuiiuing; and 
the notion of this jiarticular length, which was ex{Ks1ed, and 
interrupted l)y a new sensation, is thus assot iati-d with the par- 
ticular tactual feeling excited by the pressure of the hall, the 
greater or less magnitmlc of the hall {ueventing a greater or 
less portion of the series of feelings in the act ustometl contrac- 
tion. By the frequent reiH-tition of this tactual feeling, as asso- 
ciated with that feeling which attemls a certain progr«*sH tif con- 
traction, the two feelings at last flow together, as in the 
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awiuFftl iHTiiptiuiis ot vbiitn; iiiui wht'ti thf proiess has !)een 
re|H‘ati‘tl with v.uinUH lnKlk's iiJtmmcr.iitk* tinu's. it I'miincs, at 
last, as iii!|H» .siljU* ti> M’iKirate the mere tactual feeling fmm the 
feeling ef length, as ti» sejiarate the whiteness uf a sphere, in 
visinn. fftttu that i«nve.\ity <»f the sphere, which the eye, of it- 
self. wuultl ha%e Iwett for ever incapable tif perceiving. 

As yet. however, the only iliniension of the knowledge of 
which we have traietl the tsrigin, is mere length; and it must 
still be e-tplained, how we actpnre the knowledge of the other 
dinietisions. if we had had but tme muscle, it seems U) me very 
doubtful whether it %voul4 have been iHtssihle for us to have 
as^ciatetl with touch any other twttion than that of mere 
length. But nature luis made pr«»vision ftjr giving us a wider 
kuowletige. ist the various musc les, whic h she has distributed 
over ditiercnt part ., ;«» a . to en.ible us to perhcrm motions in 
various directions at the -ume inst.mt, and thus to have eo- 
existing u ries of feeding ., each of whic h series wris before con- 
sidered Us inv.iKiag the notion of length. The infant bends one 
tuiger gradu.iliy on the palm c»i hi.s hand; the fmgrT, thus 
brought cluwii, icHtches une part of the surface of the palm, 
produc iug a * eit cin .cftec lion of the organ of touc h, and a eon- 
letiuent sensation; ajiclhraiijuites the notion of a certain length, 
in the reinembc-red .m c e-. .ion of mu ii idur feelings during the 
contrailicm; he bi nd • anegher linger; it, too, touches a cer- 
tain pari of the airfaie of the pahn, prcKliuing a certain feeling 
of touch, that to exist » and combines, in like manner, with the 
remendirant e ‘4 a n-tiain succession of muscular fcadings. 
When both imger . movr together, the co existenc e of the two 
series of ancc e.ive feelings, with each cjf wliiih the mitid i.s 
familiar, given the notion «»f to existing letigths, wide h receive 
a sort of unity, irtnn the proximity in successiem of the tactual 
feelings in iheconiigucm ipafisof thejcalm which they touch, - 
feelitigs, which have before been found to be jiroximalc*, when 
the pahn has been rejwatecjly pressed abtng a surfaia:, and the 
tactual feelings td theM- parts, which the c Iceang fingers touch 
at the iotme moment, were always immediately MUt iessive, - 
as iminediairly au cessive, as any of the mustular feeUngs in 
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the aeries of contniction. When a fwdy is plami in the infant’s 
hand, and its little iin)ters are bent by it as before, stinietimes 
one finger only is impetled in its progress, stJinetinu’S two, some- 
times three. — and he thus athls to tin* notitni i»f mere length, 
which would have been the same, whatever number of fingers 
had been iniptnled, the notioti of a certain number of proximate 
and eo-existing lengths, which is the very notion t»f breadth; 
and with these, according as the htnly is larger tir smaller, is 
combined always the tactual afiection protluctHi by the pres^ 
ure of the hwly, on more, or fewer, of the interior jmrts of the 
palm, and fingers, which had before tw*<-t*me. of tlu'mselvea, 
representative of certain lengths, in the manner described; and 
the concurrence of these three varieties of length, in the single 
feeling of resistance, in which they all seem to meet, when an 
incompressible body is piacetl within the sphere <if the clos- 
ing fingers, — ■ however rutle the notions of * otu iirring dimen- 
sions may be, or rather must be, as at tirst litrmed, seems at 
least to afford the rude elements, from whith, by the fretjueiU 
repetition of the feeling of resistance, together with the pra.x* 
imate lengths, of which it has become r«-presentative, t learer 
notions of the kind may graitually arise. 

The progressive contractions of the various muscles which 
move the arms as affording similar successiutis nf feelings, may 
be consider<*d in precisely the sanu* light, as .ourtes of the 
knowledge of extension; and, by their mtHion in varums tlirec- 
tions, at the same time with the motion of the tinger.s. they 
concur {KHverfully, in mmlifying, ami corres ting, the itilorma- 
tion received from these, 'bhe whole hatul is brought, by the 
motion of the arm, tn toiu h <me |i.irt of the f.ue ur IjikI v; it is 
then moved, sous to touch another part, and with the fre>iuent 
succession of the simple feelings of tom h. in the .e parts, is asso- 
ciated the feeling of the intervening tleriv»*d from th • 

sensiitions that accoinjianied the [»rugres.sive t unlrac tiun of the 
arm. Hut the ntotion is not always the same; atul. as the Siime 
feeling of touch, in one part, is thus foUuwrd by various feelings 
of touch in different parts, with various series of muse ular feel- 
ings between, the notion of length in various directiotw, that is 
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to sav. tif l«'n|ith in v.iriaun sorit's commencing from one iwwer, 
isobtaim-il in auuthrr way. 'I'luU the knowledge of extension, 
or in other vvtsrd^. the a^mHiation of the notitm of sueces-sion 
witli the .din|sle feelitu''. of t»HHh, will he riule ami indistinct at 
first, I have already admittetl; hut it will gradually become 
more and more di'^tim t ami [rrecise; as we can have no doubt, 
that the {wr. eptitui of di 4ance by the eye is, in the first stages 
of visual assoiiatiijn, very indistinct, and becomes clearer after 
each repeated trt.il. h’or nrany weeks or months, all is confu- 
sion in the vi aral jM-rceptions, as much as in the tactual and 
muscular. Ituleed, we liave aliundant evuUmee of this eontin- 
ued progress ».f vidon, even in mature life, when, in certain 
professions that retjutre nice jxTeept ions <if distance, theiKtwer 
of fwrception itself, by the gradual aetpiisitums which it ob- 
tains from exjjerietjt e, seems to uttfold itself more aiul more, in 
pro{K)rtion to the waitts that re(|uire it. 

It may be tlmiight that the notion 4»f /fwe.or stucesshn, is, in 
this iti Stan* e, a sujM-rtUn>us inciHnhrasiee of the theory, and that 
the same a«lv.ifitage might he iditainetl, by supi>osiiig the mus- 
cular feelings them eives, imle|H*ndently of the notion of their 
succession, ti» he ( iinne. ted with the notion of particular 
lengths, fhtt this upiiiioit, it must be remarked, would leave 
the tUrticulty prei i rly as before, ami sulftcienl evulenec in con- 
futation «»f it, may be found in a very simple experiment, which 
it is in the jiower id any ime to make. 'I'he expi‘rimejit I cannot 
hut c*»n shier a * tsf the tit>»re value, since it seems to me strongly 
corroborative of the tljeory which I have ventured to pr«>pose, 
for it shows, that, even after all tlie niquisitions which our 
sense of t.iu. h has matle, the notion of extension is still modi- 
fied, in a m.nmer the most striking ami irresistihh'.hy themeri. 
ch.iuge of at iu . turned limt. Let any one. with his eyes shut, 
mttve hi t h.iml, ssilli moth tate velm ity, along a part of a table, 
or any tuhef h.n'«l snossth sttrfate; the |K»rtion over whhh lu 
pfes.ses, will appewr of a t ertain length; let him mov.- his hand 
more rapiiiiy, the porti<*n ‘d the surfate pressed will appear 
less; let hitn move his hand very shiwly. .«ul the letigth. accord- 
ing to the degree of the slownes.s. wilt appear imreascsl, in a 
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most wonderful proportion. In thi.s case, there is precisely the 
same quantity of muscular contraction, and the same quantity 
of the organ of touch compressed, whether the motion be ra{)id, 
moderate, or slow. The only circumstance of ditTerence is the 
time occupied in the .succe.ssion of the feelings; and this ditTor- 
ence is sufticient to give complete diversity to the notion of 
length. 

If any one, with his eyes shut, sutler his hand to be guiiled by 
another, very slowly along any surface unknown to him. lie will 
find it imjiossible to form any accurate gue.ss as to its length. 
But it is not necessary, that we should be previously unac- 
quainted with the extent of surface, along which the motion is 
performed; for the illusion will be nearly the same, and the 
experiment, of course, be still more striking, when the motion is 
along a surface with which we are juTfec tly familiar, as a hook 
which we hold in our hand, or a desk at wliii h we are ai cus- 
tomed to sit. 

This e.x[)criment is w'cll tUt<‘d to show tlu* intluence of mere 
difference of time, in our estimation of longitudinal e.xlent. It 
is an experiment, trh'd, unquestionably, in most unfavourable 
circumstances, when our tactual feelings, representative of ex- 
tension, are so strongly fixed, by the long experience of our 
life; and yet, even now, it will be found, on moving the hand, 
slowly and rapidly, along the same extent of surface, though 
with precisely thti same degree* of pressure in both cus<*s, that 
it is as difficult to conceive the extent, thus slowly atul rapidly 
traversed, to bethesamc, as it is elitTicuit to conceive the extent 
of visualdistance to beexactly the same when we Kiok alternately 
through the different ends of an inverteti t«*lescope. If. when all 
other circumstances are the same, the different visual f«*elijigs, 
arising from difference of the mere dirt*i tion of liglit, be repre- 
sentative of length in the one cas**, - ■ the lottgcr or sluirter suc- 
ce.ssion of time, when all other circumstaru t* - are th«* same, ha.s 
surely as much reason to be considered a representative of it, 
in the other case. 

Are we, then, to believe, that feeling of extensitm, or in 
other words, of the definite figure of b nlies, is a simple 
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feeling of t«nu h. iinmcdi.itr, tiriginal, ami imiepentlent of 
time: or is fhert- imt nith.T reason to think, that it is a 
ft)tnpi>u>td feelitjg, »tf «hi( h isfue, that is to say, our notion 
of sueiTssion, is an t>Ti^snttl drmt'nl / 


PART m 

CHAPTER /, smimy //. siuple Am) reia- 
TtVE SUGGESTION 


OvR v.iritnis states or atleetions td the mind, I have already 
divided into tw«i i lassrs. at i«»rdiiiit to the nature of the circum- 
stances vvhieh pretetle titem, - tin* Hvkrtutl and the Internal, 
-and thi* latter dass into two orders, -our Intellectual 
States af Msh4, .uu! our Ematims. It is with the intellectual 
phenomena that we are at present concerned; and this order I 
would arrange under two getierie capaiities, that appear to me 
to compreheiol or cxhausi the phenomena of the onler. The 
whole t>rder, a s » irmpiiHed ol feelings which arise inunediately, 
in cons<H(ueni e uf c ertain former feelings of the mind may be 
technitallv terme»t, in refereioe to tlu'se feelings which have 
induced them. Suggestions ; hut, in the suggested feelings them- 
selves, ilu-re is one striking differem e. If we analyze «mt trains 
of intellectual thottght ex» lusively of tfie E, motions which may 
coexist or mingle with them, an«l of settsations that may be 
accidentaliy ex»ited by external objects, we shall t'md them to 
be com|Ktsed of two very distinct sets of feelings, one set of 
whish are mere tomrftiioHs or images of the past, that rise, 
image after im age in regular Heijnence, but simply in succession, 
without any f«-eiing i»f relation necessarily involved, while the 
{H*rcept«ms of rtlatiim, in the various oljjects of onr thought, 
form anolljer set of feelijigs, of tamrse as various as the relations 
{ajrceivetl. {‘onceptions and rrlutiitns, it is with these, and 
with these ah»i>e, that we are intellei tually tamversant. 'Phere 
is thus an rvidejit ground for the arrangement of the internal 
suggestiotjs, that form our trains of tlwught, under two heads, 
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according as the fa'ling excited ciirectly i)y some former feeling, 
may be either a simple conception, in its turn, perhaps, giving 
place to some other conception as transient; or may he, the 
feeling of a relation which two or more olijects of our thought 
are consideretl by us as bearing to each other, d'here is, in 
short, in the mind, a capacity of associjlion; or, as for reasons 
afterwards to be stated, I would rather term it, the capacity 
of Simple Sugf^eslwn, - by w'hich feelings formerly existing, 
are revived, in consequence of the mere exi.stetice of other feel- 
ings, as there is also a capacity of feelitig resemblance, dilfer- 
ence, proportion, or relation in general, when two or more 
external objects, or two or more feelings of the miml itself, are 
considered by us, — which mental capacity, in tiistimtion 
from the former, I woukl term the capacity of Kelalhe Sug^’es- 
lion; and of these simple and relative suggestitms, the whole of 
our intellectual trains t)f thought are lonijncsetl. As I am no 
lover of new {)hrases, when the old can be us«h1 wilhout thmger 
of mistake, I would very willingly suh^titute for the jdirase, 
relative suggestion, the term comparistm, which is more familiar, 
and expresses very nearly the same meanitig. Hut i ompurison, 
though it involve the feeling of relation, seems also to imply a 
voluntary seeking for .some relation, whit h is far from necessary 
to the mere internid suggestion or feeling of the rel.it ion itselL 
The resemblance of two objects strikes me, indeed, when I am 
studiously comparing them; but it strikes me also, vvitli not less 
force, on many other occasions, when I had not previou-.ly Iteen 
forming the slightest intentional comparison. 1 pr«-fer, there- 
fore, a term which is appliculile alike to both cases, when a rela- 
tion is sought, and when it occurs, without any sean h or desire 
of finding it. 

I'he imii judgment, in its strict [)hilosf>{>hic sense, as thi’ mere 
perception of relation, is mttre e,xactly synonymous with the 
phrase which I have employetl, and might have been substi- 
tuted with safety, if the vulgar use of the term, in many vague 
significations, had not given .some degree of indistinctness even 
to the philosophical use of it. I may remark, t<M>, that in our 
works of logic and inteilectual physiology, judgment and reason- 
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srti art; it^u.iUy Ht'parately, as if there were some es- 

sential (lill'creute of their nature; atui, therefure, since I include 
them huth, in the relative sugKestinus of which I shall after- 
wards have tn treat, it seems ailvisable, not to employ for the 
whole, a tiaine whi« li is alreatly a|>propriated. and very gener- 
ally limited, to a part. As the rise in the miml of the feeling of 
relatitui. fr*nn tlie mere {H-rception or conception of tibjccts, is 
however, what I mean to di'rutte by the phrase Rdative Sugges- 
tion; and JuJgmrnt, in its strictest sense, is notlting more than 
this feeling of relation, or any two or more objects, consid- 
ered by Ut together, I shall make no scruj>le to use the 
shorter ami more familiar term, as synonymous when there can 
be no danger of its being miHunderstiKKl. 

The itdelle* utal stale i of the mind, then, to give a brief illus- 
tration o! my division, I consider as all referable to two generic 
susceplibilitic t, th()'.e of Simple Suggestion anti ReUitive Sug- 
gestion. < Har jKT< ejjiiim «>r totace])tion of one object excites, of 
itself, and •Aathoul any kraown cause, external to the mind, the 
concepiioaa of Hune other tabject, as wlaen the mere sound of our 
friend’** laame, Hinfgests t‘> tas the ctmeeption of <»ur frientl him- 
self, ”” in whith case, the conception of our friend, which fol- 
lows the jHTct'[)titm of the sounti, involves no feeling of any 
commtnt fir<»}M*rty with the sound whit h excites it, hut is pre- 
dstdy the same state of miml, whit h might have been induced, 
by varitna * t»ther previous t irciimstimces, by the sight of the 
chair on whit h he sat, of the laKak which he read tta us, “™ of 
the lantlst ape which he painted. This is Simple Suggestion. 

But, together with this cajaiuity of Simple Suggestitan, by 
which coiuejttitan atfter tonceptkm arises in the mintl, -pre- 
cisely ita the *ame manner, and in the same state, as each 
might havf fiirtJtrd ai part of tather traiins, and in which the par- 
ticular state of ttiind that arises by suggestion does not neces- 
sarily involve iisiy consitleralioti of the state of mind which jtre- 
ceded it, there is a suggestion of a very ditlerent sort, which 
In every cacr iaavolves the consideration, not of otae phenome- 
non of min«l, hut «»f tw(j or more phetiotnetaa, and which con- 
stitutes the feeling of agreement, <lisagr«emcnt, or relation of 
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some sort. I perceive, for cxami>le. a lior.se and a sheep at the 
same moment. The perception of the two is followe^i by that 
different state of miml which constitutes the feeling of their 
agreement in certain respects, or of their ilisagreetneiil in cer- 
tain other respects. I think of the .square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, and of the st juares of the two other sides; 
— I feel the relation of equality. I .see a dramatic rej)resenta- 
tion; I listen to the cold conceits which the author «jf the trag- 
edy, in his omnijMJtent command over warriors and lovers of his 
own creation, gives to his hero, in his most impassioned situa- 
tions; ~ I am instantly struck with their un.suitahleness to the 
character and the circumstanctts. All the intellectual succes- 
sions of feeling, in these cases, wliich constitute tlie jHfrception 
of relation, differ from the residts of simph' suggestion in neces- 
sarily involving the consuleration of two or more objects or 
affections of mind, that immediately precede«l them, I may 
think of my friend, in the case of simple sugg«'sti<>n, that is 
to say, my mind may exist in the state which constitutes the 
conception of my friend, without that previous state which 
constitutes the perception of the sound of his name; for the 
conception of him may be suggeste<l by various objects and 
remembrances. But I cannot in the cases of relative suggestion, 
think of the resemblance of a horse an<} a sheej); of tin? i)ropor- 
tion of the squares of the sides of a right angled triangle; or of 
the want of the truth of nature in the expressions of a tiramatic 
hero, without those previous states of mind, which constitute 
the conceptions of a horse and a sheep - of the sides of the 
triangle, — or of the language of the warrior or lover, and the 
circumstances of triumph, or hope, or despair, in which he is 
exhibited to us by the creative artist. 

With these two capacities of suggested feelings, simjrle and 
relative, which are all that truly belong to the class of intel- 
lectual states of the mind, ~ various cmatiVmj may concur, par- 
ticularly that most general of all enurtions, the emotion of 
desire, in some one or other of its various forms. According as 
this desire doc's or docs not concur with them, the intellectual 
states themselves appear to be different; and, by those who do 
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not make the necessary analysis, are supposed, therefore, to be 
indicative of different powers. By simple suggestion, the 
images of things, persons, events, pass in strange and rapid 
succession; and a variety of names, expressive of different 
powers, — conception, association, memory, — have been 
given to this one simple law of our intellectual nature. But, 
when we wish to remember some object; that is to say, when 
we wish our mind to be affected in that particular manner, 
which constitutes the conception of a particular thing, or per- 
son, or event, — or when we wish to combine new images, in 
some picture of fancy, this co-existence of desire, with the 
simple course of suggestion, which continues still to follow its 
own laws, as much as when no desire existed with it, — seems 
to render the suggestion itself different; and recollection, and 
imagination, or fancy, which are truly, as we shall afterwards 
find, nothing more than the union of the suggested conceptions 
with certain specific permanent desires, are to us, as it were, 
distinct additional powers of our mind, and are so arranged in 
the systems of philosophers, who have not made the very sim- 
ple analysis, which alone seems to be necessary for a more pre- 
cise arrangement. 

In like manner, those suggestions of another class, which 
constitute our notions of proportion, resemblance, difference, 
and all the variety of relations, may arise, when we have had 
no previous desire of tracing the relations, or may arise after 
that previous desire. But, when the feelings of relation seem to 
us to arise spontaneously, they are not in themselves different 
from the feehngs of relation, that arise, in our intentional com- 
parisons or judgments, in the longest series of ratiocination. 
Of such ratiocination, they are truly the most important ele- 
ments. The permanent desire of discovering something un- 
known, or of establishing, or confuting, or illustrating, some 
point of belief or conjecture, may co-exist, indeed, with the con- 
tinued series of relations that are felt, but does not alter the 
nature of that law, by which these judgments, or relative sug- 
gestions, succeed each other. 

There is no power to be found, but only the union of certain 
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intellectual states of the mind, with certain desires, — a species 
of combination not more wonderful in itself, than any other 
complex mental state, as when we, at the same moment, see 
and smell a rose, — or listen to the voice of a friend, who has 
been long absent from us, and see, at the same moment, that 
face of affection, which is again giving confidence to our heart, 
and gladness to our very eyes. 

Our intellectual states of mind, then, are either those resem- 
blances of past affections of the mind, which arise by simple 
suggestion, or those feelings of relation, which arise by what I 
have termed relative suggestions, — the one set resulting, in- 
deed, from some prior states of the mind, but not involving, 
necessarily, any consideration of these previous states of mind, 
which suggested them, — the other set, necessarily involving 
the consideration of two or more objects, or two or more affec- 
tions of mind, as subjects of the relation which is felt. 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART 

(1776-1841) 

A TEXT BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Translated from the German'^ hy 
MARGARET K. SMITH 

PART FIRST. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER 1. THE CONDITION OF CONCEPTS, 
WHEN THEY ACT AS FORCES 

10. Concepts become forces when they resist one anotheto 
This resistance occurs when two or more opposed concepts 
encounter one another. 

At first let us take this proposition as simply as possible. In 
this connection, therefore, we shall not think of complex nor of 
compound concepts of any kind whatever; nor of such as indi- 
cate an object with several characteristics, neither of anything 
in time nor space, but of entirely simple concepts or sensations 
— e.g., red, blue, sour, sweet, etc. It is not our purpose to con- 
sider the general notions of the above-mentioned sensations, 
but to consider such representations as may result from an 
instantaneous act of sense-perception. 

Again, the question concerning the origin of the sensations 
mentioned does not belong here, much less has the discussion 
to do with the consideration of anything else that might have 
previously existed or occurred in the soul. 

The proposition as it stands is that opposed concepts resist 
one another. Concepts that are not opposed — e.g., a tone and 
a color — may exist, in which case it will be assumed that such 

* From Lehrbuch zer Psychologic, Lpg., 1816; 3 Aufl. 1882. Reprinted here 
from J. F. Herbart’s A Text-Book in Psychology, translated by M, K. Smith, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1891. 
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concepts offer no resistance to one another. (Exceptions to this 
latter proposition may occur, of which more hereafter.) 

Resistance is an expression of force. To the resisting con- 
cept, however, its action is quite accidental; it adjusts itself to 
the attack which is mutual among concepts, and which is deter- 
mined by the degree of opposition existing between them. This 
opposition may be regarded as that by which they are affected 
collectively. In themselves, however, concepts are not forces. 

11. Now, what is the result of the resistance mentioned? 

Do concepts partially or wholly destroy one another, or, not- 
withstanding the resistance, do they remain xmchanged? 

Destroyed concepts are the same as none at all. However, if, 
notwithstanding the mutual attack, concepts remain un- 
changed, then one could not be removed or suppressed by an- 
other (as we see every moment that they are). Finally, if all 
that is conceived of each concept were changed by the contest, 
then this would signify nothing more than, at the beginning, 
quite another concept had been present in consciousness. 

The presentation (concept), then, must 3deld without being 
destroyed — i.e., the real concept is changed into an effort to 
present itself. 

Here it is in effect stated that, as soon as the hindrance 
yields, the concept by its own effort will again make its appear- 
ance in consciousness. In this lies the possibility (although not 
for all cases the only ground) of reproduction. 

12. When a concept becomes not entirely, but only in part, 
transformed into an effort, we must guard against considering 
this part as a severed portion of the whole concept. It has cer- 
tainly a definite magnitude (upon the knowledge of which 
much depends), but this magnitude indicates only a degree of 
the obscuration of the whole concept. If the question be in 
regard to several parts of one and the same concept, these parts 
must not be regarded as different, severed portions, but the 
smaller divisions may be regarded as being contained in the 
larger. The same is true of the remainders after the collisions 
— i.e., of those parts of a concept which remain unobscured, 
for those parts are also degrees of the real concept. 
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CHAPTER II. EQUILIBRIUM AND MOVEMENT OF 

CONCEPTS 

13. When a sufticiency of opposition exists between con- 
cepts, the latter arc in equilibrium. They come only gradually 
to this point. The continuous change of their degree of obscura- 
tion may be called their movement. 

The .statics and mechanics of the mind have to do with the 
calculation of the equilibrium and movement of the concepts. 

14. All investigations into the statics of the mind begin with 
two different quantitative factors, viz., the sum (or the aggre- 
gate amount) of the resistances and the ratio of their limita- 
tion. The former is the quantity which ri.ses from their en- 
counter, to be dividal between the opposing concepts. If one 
knows how to state it, and knows also the ratio in which the dif- 
ferent concepts yield in the encounter, then, by a simple calcu- 
lation in i)rui>ortion, the statical point of each concept — i.e., 
the dcgr(H! of its obscuration in equilibrium — may be found. 

15. The sum as well as the ratio of the mutual limitation 
depeiuls upon the strength of each individual concept which is 
affecteel in itivcnse ratio to its strength, and upon the degree of 
opposition between the two concepts. For their influence upon 
each other stands in direct ratio to the strength of each. 

The principle determining the .sum of the mutual limitation 
is, that it shall be con.sidered as small as possible, because all 
concepts strive against 8U{)pres8ion, and certainly submit to no 
more of it than is ab.solutcly necessary. 

16. By actual calculation, the remarkable result is obtaim^d 
that, in the case of the two concepts, the' one never entirely 
obscures the other, })ut, in the case of three or more, one is very 
easily obscured, and can be made as ineffective — notwith- 
standing its continuous struggle — as if it were not pr(‘sent at 
all. Iirdeed, this olrscuration may happen to a large number of 
concepts as well as to one, and may be effected through the 
agency of two, and even through the combined influence of 
concepts less strong than those which are suppres,sed. 

Here the expressioa “threshold of consciousness" must be 
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explained, as we shall have occasion to use it. A concept is in 
consciousness in so far as it is not suppressed, but is an actual 
representation. When it rises out of a condition of complete 
suppression, it enters into consciousness. Here, then, it is on 
the threshold of consciousness. It is very important to deter- 
mine by calculation the degree of strength which a concept 
must attain in order to be able to stand beside two or more 
stronger ones exactly on the threshold of consciousness, so that, 
at the slightest yielding of the hindrance, it would begin to rise 
into consciousness. 

Note. — The expression A concept is in consciousness” must 
be distinguished from that, am conscious of my concept.” To the 
latter belongs inner perception; to the former not. In psychology, 
we need a word that will indicate the totality of all simultaneous 
actual presentations. No word except consciousness can be found 
for this purpose. 

Here we are obliged to be content with a circumlocution — and 
this all the more, because the inner perception which is usually 
attributed to consciousness has no fixed limit where it begins or 
ceases, and, moreover, the act of perceiving is not itself perceived; 
so that, since we are not conscious of it in ourselves, we must exclude 
it from consciousness, although it is an active knowing, and in no 
way a restricted or suppressed concept. 

17. Among the many, and, for the most part, very compli- 
cated laws underlying the movement of concepts, the following 
is the simplest: 

While the arrested portion {Hemmungssumme) of the concept 
sinks, the sinking part is at every moment proportional to the 
part unsuppressed. 

By this it is possible to calculate the whole course of the sink- 
ing even to the statical point. 

Note. — Mathematically, the above law may be expressed; 

— e S = the aggregate amount suppressed, 

t = the time elapsed during the encounter, cr = the suppressed portion 
of all the concepts in the time indicated by t. 
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As tHe latter quantity is apportioned among the individual con- 
cepts, it is found that those which fall directly beneath the statical 
threshold (i6) are very quickly driven thence, while the rest do not 
reach exactly their statical point in any given finite time. On ac- 
count of this latter circumstance, the concepts in the mind of a man 
of most equable temperament are, while he is awake, always in a 
state of gentle motion. This is also the primary reason why the inner 
perception never meets an object which holds it quite motionless. 

18. When to several concepts already near equilibrium a 
new one comes, a movement arises which causes them to sink 
for a short time beneath their statical point, after which they 
quickly and entirely of themselves rise again — something as a 
liquid, when an object is thrown into it, fi.rst sinks and then 
rises. In this connection several remarkable circumstances 
occur: 

19. First, upon an occasion of this kind, one of the older con- 
cepts may be removed entirely out of consciousness even by a 
new concept that is much weaker than itself. In this case, how- 
ever, the striving of the suppressed concept is not to be consid- 
ered wholly ineffective, as shown above (see i6) ; it works with 
all its force against the concepts in consciousness. Although its 
object is not conceived, it produces a certain condition of con- 
sciousness. The way in which these concepts are removed out 
of consciousness and yet are effective therein may be indicated 
by the expression, ^^They are on the mechanical threshold.” 
The threshold mentioned above (i6) is called for the sake of 
distinction the statical threshold. 

Note. — If the concepts on the statical threshold acted in the 
same way as on the mechanical threshold we should find ourselves 
in a state of the most intolerable uneasiness, or rather the body 
would be subjected to a condition of tension that must in a few 
moments prove fatal, even as under present conditions sudden fright 
will sometimes cause death; for all the concepts which, as we are 
accustomed to say, the memory preserves, and which we well know 
can upon the slightest occasion be reproduced, are in a state of 
incessant striving to rise, although the condition of consciousness is 
not at all affected by them. 
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20. Second, the time during which one or more concepts 
linger upon the mechanical threshold can be extended if a series 
of new, although weaker, concepts come in succession to them. 

Every employment to which we are unaccustomed puts us in 
this condition. The earlier concepts are pressed back of the 
later ones. The former, however, because they are the stronger, 
remain tense, affect the physical organism more and more, and 
finally make it necessary that the employment cease, when the 
old concepts immediately rise, and we experience what is called 
a feeling of relief which depends in part upon the physical 
organism, although the first cause is purely psychological. 

21. Third, when several concepts are driven in succession to 
the mechanical threshold, several sudden successive changes in 
the laws of reciprocal movements arise. 

In this way is to be explained the fact that the course of our 
thoughts is so often inconsequent, abrupt, and apparently irre- 
gular. This appearance deceives in the same way as the wan- 
dering of the planets. The conformity to law in the human 
mind resembles exactly that in the firmament. 

Note. — As a counterpart to the concepts which sink simul- 
taneously are to be observed those which rise simultaneously, 
especially when they rise free — i.e., when a restricting environ- 
ment or a general pressure suddenly disappears. With the rising 
the amount of suppression increases. Hence, in the case of three, 
one may be, as it were, bent back, and under certain conditions 
may sink quite to the threshold. Their elevation is greater than 
the depression to which, sinking together, they would have pressed 
one another, because in sinking the sum of their mutual limitation 
depends upon the total strength, which in the gradual rising is 
not the case. 


CHAPTER III. COMPLICATIONS AND BLENDINGS 

22. The easily conceivable metaphysical reason why op- 
posed concepts resist one another is the unity of the soul, of 
which they are the self-preservations. This reason explains with- 
out difficulty the combination of our concepts (which combina- 
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tion is known to exist). If, on account of their opposition, they 
did not suppress one another, all concepts would compose but 
one act of one soul; and, indeed, in so far as they are not divided 
into a manifold by any kind of arrests whatever, they really con- 
stitute but one act. Concepts that are on the threshold of con- 
sciousness can not enter into combination with others, as they 
are completely transformed into effort directed against other 
definite concepts, and are thereby, as it were, isolated. In con- 
sciousness, however, concepts combine in two ways: First, con- 
cepts which are not opposed or contrasted with one another (as 
a tone and a color) so far as they meet unhindered, form a com- 
plex; second, contrasted concepts [e.g., red and yellow], in so far 
as they are effected neither by accidental foreign concepts nor 
by unavoidable opposition, become blended {fused). 

Complexes may be complete; blendings (fusions) from theip 
nature must always be (more or less) incomplete. 

Note. — Of such complexes as are partially or almost complete, 
we have remarkable instances in the concepts of things with several 
characteristics and of words used as signs of thoughts. In the 
mother-tongue the latter, words and thoughts, are so closely con- 
nected that it would appear that we think by means of words. 
(Concerning both examples more hereafter.) Among the blendings 
are especially remarkable, partly those which include in themselves 
an aesthetic relation (which, taken psychologically, is created at the 
same time with the blending), partly those which involve succession, 
in which serial forms have their origin. 

23. That which is complicated or blended out of several con- 
cepts furnishes an aggregate of force, and for this reason works 
according to quite other statical and mechanical laws than 
those according to which the individual concepts would have 
acted. Also the thresholds of consciousness change according 
to the complex or blending (fusion), so that on account of a 
combination a concept of the very weakest kind may be able to 
remain and exert an influence in consciousness. 

Note i. — The computation for complexes and blendings de- 
pends upon the same principles as that for simple concepts; it is, 
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however, much more intricate, especially for the reason that in the 
case of incomplete combinations the forces as well as their arrests 
are only partially interwoven with one another (and do not fully 
enter as factors into the product). 

Note 2. — Combinations of concepts consist not only of two or 
three members, but they often contain many members in very un- 
equal degrees of complication, or blending, in which case no calcula- 
tion can estimate the multiplicity. Nevertheless, from the latter, 
the simplest cases may be chosen and the more intricate ones esti- 
mated according to them. For every science the simplest laws are 
the most important. 

24. Problem: After an encounter between two concepts, P 
and n, the remainders, r and p, are blended (or incompletely 
united). The problem is to indicate what help one of the two 
concepts, in case it should be still more suppressed, would 
receive from the other. 

Note. — Solution : Let P be the helping concept; it helps with a 
force equal to r, but n can only appropriate this force in the ratio of 

rp 

p : II. Hence through P, II receives the help jj, and in the same way 
P receives from n the help ^ 

The proof lies immediately in the analysis of the ideas. It is 
plain that the two remainders, r and p, taken together, deter- 
mine the degree of union between the two concepts. One of 
them is the helping force; the other, compared with the con- 
cept to which it belongs, is to be considered as a fraction of the 
whole; and, of the totality of help which could be rendered by 
the first remainder, it yields that portion which here attains 
eflScient activity. 

25. The following principles may be observed here: 

a. Beyond the point of union no help extends its influence. 

If the concept 11 has more clearness in consciousness than the 
remainder p indicates, then by striving of the concept P, which 
might come to the help of the former, already more than 
enough has been done; hence for the present it exerts no more 
influence. 
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J. The farther the one of the concepts is below the point of 
union, so much the more eiffectively does the other help. 


Note. — This gives the following differential equation: 


n p 




whence by integration 


-rt 

e n 


This equation contains the germ of manifold investigations 
which penetrate the whole of psychology. It is indeed so simple 
that it can never really occur in the human soul, but all investiga- 
tions into applied mathematics begin with such simple presupposi- 
tions as only exist in abstraction — e.g., the mathematical lever, 
or the laws of bodies falling in a vacuum. Here merely the influence 
of the help is considered, which, if everything depended upon it 
alone, would bring into consciousness during the time t a quantity 
0) from n. Besides, if we take into consideration the single circum- 
stance that n meets with an unavoidable arrest from other con- 
cepts, then the calculation becomes so complicated that it can be 
only approximately solved by an integration of the following form: 
d^oi—ad^(s)di+bd<j)di^+C(iidi^. 


It is self-evident that it much more nearly expresses the facts 
which are to be observed experimentally. 


26. The foregoing contains the foundation of the theory of 
mediate reproduction, which, according to ordinary language, 
is derived from the association of ideas or concepts. Before pur- 
suing this further we must mention immediate reproduction — 
i.e., that reproduction which by its own force follows upon the 
yielding of the hindrances. The ordinary case is that a concept 
gained by a new act of perception causes the old concept of the 
same or of a similar object to rise into consciousness. This 
occurs when the concept furnished by the new act of perception 
presses back everything present in consciousness opposed to 
the old concept, which is similar to the new one. Then, without 
further difficulty, the old concept rises of itself. From this are 
to be observed the following conditions, which are to be found 
by calculation, of which, however, no idea can be given here: 
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a. In the beginning the rising is in proportion to the square 
of the time, if the new act of perception occurs suddenly; but to 
the cube of the time, if the latter (as is usual) is formed by a 
gradual and lingering act of apprehension. 

h. The course of the rising is adjusted principally to the 
strength of the concept furnished by the new act of perception 
in proportion to the opposing one which it has pressed back; but 
the individual strength of the rising concept only has influence 
under special conditions. It can, as it were, only use this 
strength in the free space which is given to it. 

c. The rising concept blends as such with the concept, similar 
to it, furnished by the new act of perception. Since it does not 
rise entirely, however, the blending is incomplete. 

d. The fact that immediate reproduction is not limited 
entirely to the old concept of exactly the same kind, but ex- 
tends to the more or less similar so far as to receive partial free- 
dom from the new act of perception, is of special importance. 
The whole reproduction may be indicated by the name of 
vaulting (or arching) . In the case of a long duration, or of a fre- 
quent repetition of a new act of perception, a second important 
process, which we call tapering (or pointing), follows. The pe- 
culiarity of this latter consists in the fact that the concepts 
which are less similar are again arrested by the concepts received 
through the new act of perception, as the old concepts bring 
with them into consciousness others which are opposed to the 
new, so that finally the concept that is entirely homogeneous 
finds itself alone favored, and forms, as it were, a tapering sum- 
mit where the highest point of the vault (or arch) was hereto- 
fore, 

27. Where the circumstances allow, with this immediate 
reproduction is united that mediate reproduction mentioned in 
25. The concept P, mentioned above, is reproduced immedi- 
ately (i.e., without the mediation of others), then the free space 
allowed it may be regarded as that r (spoken of in 25) or as a 
force which strives to raise the 11 blended with it to its point of 
; blending />. 
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Note. — As the free space gradually increasing (and again 
decreasing) is given, we must for the present observation regard 

r in the formula fi) ^ variable quantity, and indeed 

as a function of that quantity upon which the propositions in 26 
depend. 

28. The most important applications of the previous theories 
are, if with different remainders r, r', f", etc., of one and the 
same concept P several EL, EL', 11 '', etc., are united, by which, for 
the sake of brevity, we may assume the remainders of the lat- 
ter, viz., p, p', p", to be equal; also, 11, 11', etc., may be equal. 

A concept acts upon seueral united with it in the same series 
according to the time in which its remainders (by which it is united 
with those others according to quantity) stand. 

Note. — In order to avoid diffuseness, this most important law 
is here only very incompletely expressed in words. We recognize it 

better and more clearly in the formula given: <o=p 

instead of one r we substitute different smaller and greater, r, r', r", 
etc. But the more exact calculation mentioned in 25 shows that the 
IT, n', n", etc., blended with them, not only rise, but sink again, as 
it were, to make place for each other, in and the order of r, f ', r", etc. 

29. Here is discovered the ground of the genuine reproduc- 
tion or of memory so far as it brings to us a series of concepts 
in the same order in which they were first received. In order to 
comprehend this, we must consider what union arises among 
several concepts that are successively given. 

Let a series, <2, 6, d, be given by perception; then, from the 
first movement of the perception and during its continuance, a 
is exposed to an arrest from other concepts already in conscious- 
ness. In the mean time, a, already partially sunken in con- 
sciousness, became more and more obscured when h came to it. 
This b at first, unobscured, blended with the sinking a; then 
followed c, which itself unobscured, united with 5 , which was 
becoming obscured, and also with a, which was still more 
obscured. Similarly followed d, to become united in different 
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We may remark that, to the simple type or model here given, 
a variety of complicated psychological occurrences may be 
adjusted. The same c can be held as the common point of inter- 
section for many hundred series. On account of the manifold 
oppositions in these series, the common c may cause none of the 
members to rise perceptibly, but so soon as b and a come for- 
ward, determining c more closely, the indecision will disappear, 
and the uppermost series will really come before the mind. 

31. The foregoing depends upon the difference presupposed 
in the remainders r, r', r", etc. (28). But in order that this dif- 
ference may have its influence, the concept to which these re- 
mainders belong must come forward sufficiently into conscious- 
ness. Let it be granted that it is arrested to such a degree that 
its active representation amounts to no more than that of the 
smallest among the remainders f, r", etc., then it works 
equally on the whole series of concepts blended with it so that 
a vague total impression of all comes into consciousness. The 
reason for this is explained in sections 27 and 12. The re- 
mainders are not different parts severed from one and the same 
concept; hence if a little of the latter is in consciousness, we 
must not first question whether this little may be one and per- 
haps quite the smallest among those remainders, but we must 
assume that it really is so, although at the same time it may be 
a part of every other greater remainder. If the active concept 
gradually rises into consciousness, then the remainders, from 
the smaller to the greater, one after the other, gain a special 
law of action. By this the above vague impression of the 
whole rises, in which lies a whole series of concepts, and 
these are gradually developed out of one another. 

Note. — Here, among others, must be compared the phenomena 
resulting from exercise and skill; that, moreover, not every course 
of thought repeats faithfully the series constructed; and upon that 
is based, in part, the ground of the inequalities in the quantities n 
and p (25), with whose possible difference we can not deal further 
here. Additional facts may be deduced from the following. 

32. If free-rising concepts (of which mention was made in 
the closing remarks of the last chapter) should blend in regular 
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gradation, they would he suhiei t to i^thi-r !.iw> of renroductiim 
which originate out of the hlen.iiiig, and are di>tinKtiir.hn! aad 
determined according to their tiirt’ereiue.-. I'jton ,h'i . idut). like- 
wise arises a priwess of coJistructiou and toiinatiou iif 
which differ from the fi'rm i>f analogou-, i oiuej.t-, in ,ase the 
latter are given aiul then >ink out of uui*.. iovi-,nevs, {>>o»n this 
may be explained the eonfUt t between thisjgs a . we perceive 
them and as we think them, as well .i . the fesnletu y t.* regard 
them otheiavise than as the>’ first present thrinselves; tmtse- 
quently the nuHlifying action of the .elf at tivity ui»*m that 
which lies before the perception. This m.rv be obHt rve«! es[>e- 
cially in the caa* of children who can have no set pur|w.se in 
the matter. 
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ami, ahove all, charatier can be given, will be shown later in the 
explanations of the pritu'iplea above presented. 

3.^. First, there is a blending of concepts not only after the 
arrest i but tjuite a different one before it, provided the 
degree of opjw.sition (15) be sufficiently small. A principle of 
a'.sthetic Juilgineut lies in this. Pleasant feelings in their nar- 
rowe,st sense, together with their opposites, must be regarded as 
analogous to these asthettc judgments — i.e., as springing 
from tlu' relation of many concepts which do not assert them- 
selves individually, but rather which perhaps, for psychological 
reas(tus, can tuff be perceived when separated. 

Non'. “ In currying out this investigation, the .scries of tone 
relatFtis upon which music depends may be presented as a subject 
of ('xperimeiit. Among simple tones, the degree of arrest (the inter- 
val of tiiiif'ii, entirely alone and without means, determines the 
wsthetic chunu'ter of its relation. It is alwi certain that the psycho- 
logieal explunution (widely different from the acoustical) of all har- 
mony is to b<* sought in the difference between the degrees of arrest, 
ami that it mu U be found there. The necessary calculations for this 
are, for the most part, to be foumlin the. s<‘co[ul volume of the KOnigs- 
berg .‘\rrhive i fur i’hilosophy. Of the somewhat extensive investiga- 
tions, only the principal ones which experience decidedly confirms 
can be given lu re: 

II 7 /c« iiu' farces, inta 7 c/iu h concepts, through thdr similarity 
and their contrasts, separate one another, are equally strong, there 
arises disharmony. If, Imcever, one of these forces be opposed to 
the others in such a relation that it is driven to the statical thres- 
hold (rO) by them, then a harmonious relation mil prevail. 

35. Second, si prim ii»le of contrast is to be found in the com- 
plcxe,s f2.»), whi( h we here consider complete. I'he complexes 
a Fa and A + /3 are .similar, provided a:a>mb: 0 -, if not, they 
are dissimilar. Let the degree of arrest between a tind b equal p, 
and that between a and etjual ir. Now, if in similar com- 
plexes, p**TT, then.smd then only, will the individual concepts 
be arrested, exactly tis if they had not been in any combina- 
tion; also no fitelittg of contrast arista, inasmuch as the arre.st is 
successful only when the opi>08ing forces bring the feeling of 
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contrast with them ; but. in every variatitm from t!»e case pre- 
sented, the less concepts are affectt'ti by their ctun- 

bination with the other two, but in this very way a part of the 
arrest will be withhekl from the latter; consequently, not^vith- 
standing the opi>osition, something remains in conscionstiess 
that resists, and in this lies the feeling of cimtrust. If 
then the contrast between a ami b will he felt, not that Iwlween 
a and jS. If w > p. the case is reverswl. When rr ' O, the con- 
trast between a and b is the greatest. 

36. Third, a complex a + a i.s reprmiuced by a concept furn- 
ished by a tiew act of {K*rcei>tion similar to a ( -*0). Now, when 
a, on account of its condauation with n, comes forward, it 
meets in consciousness a concej.it oj»{H)sed tt» it, Thai a uill 
be al the same time, driven jonvanl and he’d hat h. In this situa- 
tion, it is the source of an utijileasant iVeling whi* h may give 
rise to desire, vi^., for the object rejiresentnl by a proviiUsI 
the opposition offeree] by j8 is weaker than the force which 
a brings with it. 

Thi.s is ordinarily the case; desires are ext ite«l by a retm-m 
branreof their oliject. When the rentembranee : - trenglhenetl 
by several incidental concejits, the tmpiil ies of de .ire are re 
newetl. As often as theopfsising ( tuu epfs ti.e., « iincei<t '. of the 
hindrances whit h stand in the way of the hinging) attaifi pre- 
ponderance, they priKluce a painful feeling of jirivation 

37. Fourth, a eoncept comes forward into cunsciimHue ts by 
its own strength tjH'rhajJS rejirodmed aciording to the method 
describcti in s6), at the suime time bring i ailed forward by 
several helping concepts (34). Since eath of these helps has its 
own measure of time in which it arts (according to the formula 
in 25), then the helps may strengthen one another agaimt a {so. 
sihle resistance, but they can not increase their own veliHify. 
Tlu? movement In advancing takes plate only with that velo. 
c ity which is the greatest among sttveral t tincrpt.s mertiiig to 
gether, but it is favored by all the rest. This favoring b |«irl of the 
prttcess which takes place itt constiousnos, but in no way it it 
anything represented or conceivitl. Hem c it can only be cailrd 
a feeling -- without doubt a feeling of pleasure. 
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Here is the source of the cheerful disposition, especially of 
joy in successful activity. Here belong various movements, 
instigated from without, which do not accelerate but favor one 
another as in the case of dancing and music. Of the same char- 
acter is the action according to several centering motives, and 
such too is the insight based on understanding several reasons 
which confirm one another. 

38. In general, it may be observed that feelings and desires 
have not their source in the process or act of conception in gen- 
eral, but always in certain particular concepts. Hence there 
may be at the same time many different feelings and desires, 
and these may either agree or entirely disagree one with the 
other. 

CHAPTER F. THE CO-OPERATION OF SEVERAL 
MASSES OF CONCEPTS OF UNEQUAL STRENGTH 

39. From the foregoing, it may, in a way, be perceived that 
after a considerable number of concepts in all kinds of combina- 
tions is present, every new act of perception must work as an 
excitant by which some will be arrested, others called forward 
and strengthened, progressing series interrupted or set again in 
motion, and this or that mental state occasioned. These mani- 
festations must become more complex if, as is usual, the con- 
cept received by the new act of perception contains in itself a 
multiplicity or variety, that at the same time enables it to hold 
its place in several combinations and series, and gives them a 
fresh impulse which brings them into new relations of opposi- 
tion or blending with one another. By this, the concepts 
brought by the new act of perception are assimilated to the 
older concepts in such a way as to suffer somewhat after the 
first excitation has worked to the extent of its power, because 
the old concepts — on account of their combinations with one 
another — are much stronger than the new individuals which 
are added. 

40. If, however, already very strong complexes and blend- 
ings with many members have been formed, then the same rela- 
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tion which existed between the old and the new concepts may 
be repeated within between the old concepts. Weaker concepts, 
which, according to any kind of law, enter into consciousness, 
act as excitants upon those masses before mentioned, and are 
received and appropriated by them (apperceived) just as in the 
case of a new sense-impression; hence the inner perception is 
analogous to the outer. Self-consciousness is not the subject of 
discussion here, although it is very often combined with the 
above. 

41. In what has been said, lies that which experience con- 
firms, viz., that the inner perception is never a passive appre- 
hension, but always (even against the will) active. The apper- 
ceived concepts do not continue rising or sinking according to 
their own laws, but they are interrupted in their movements by 
the more powerful masses which drive back whatever is op- 
posed to them although it is inclined to rise; and in the case of 
that which is similar to them although it is on the point of sink- 
ing, they take hold of it and blend it with themselves. 

42. It is worth the trouble to indicate how far this difference 
among concepts — which we might be inclined to divide into 
dead and living — may be carried. 

Let us recall the concepts on the statical threshold (16). 
These are, indeed, in effect nothing less than dead; for, in the 
condition of arrest in which they stand, they are not able by 
their own effort to effect anything whatever [toward rising into 
consciousness]. Nevertheless, through the combination in 
which they stand, they may be reproduced, and, besides, they 
will often be driven back in whole heaps and series by those 
more powerful masses, as when the leaves of a book are turned 
hurriedly. 

43. If the apperceived concepts — or at least some of them 
— are not on the statical threshold, then the apperceiving con- 
cepts suffer some violence from them; also the latter may be 
subject to arrest from another side, in which case the inner per- 
ception is interrupted; through this, uncertainty and irresolu- 
tion may be explained. 

The apperceiving mass may be, in its turn apperceived by 
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another mass; but for this to occur, there must be present 
several concept masses of distinctly different degrees of 
strength. Hence it is somewhat seldom that the inner percep- 
tion rises to this second power [the apperception of appercep- 
tion], and only in the case of philosophical ideas is this series 
considered as one which might be prolonged into infinity. 

CHAPTER VI. A GLANCE OVER THE CONNECTION 
BETWEEN BODY AND SOUL 

44. Up to the pre.sent chapter, concepts have been considered 
as present in the soul without any question concerning their 
origin or concerning foreign influences. This has been done for 
simplicity. Now, sense-perception in part and physiological 
influences in part, together with concepts already present, must 
be considered. 

45. Even from experience it may be assumed that each act 
of perception of any considerable strength requires a short 
space of time for its creation; but experience and meta- 
jjhysit's at the .same time teach that by delaying longer, the 
•Strength of the perception in no way increases in proportion to 
the time, but, the stronger the perception already is, so much the 
less docs it increase, and from this it follows, by an easy calcula- 
tion, that there is a final limit to its strength which the at- 
taine<i ct>nct‘pt very .soon reaches, and above which even by an 
infinite delay the same perception will not be able to rise. This 
is the law of diminishing susceptibility, and the strength of the 
sense-impression is quite indifferent in regard to this limit. The 
weakest sense-perception may give the concept quite as much 
strength as the strongest, only it requires for this a somewhat 
longer time. 

46. Every human concept really consists of infinitely small 
elementary apprehensions very unlike one another, which in 
the different moments of time during the continuance of the 
act of perc<;i)tion were created little by little. However, if dur- 
ing the continuance of the perception an arrest caused by old 
oppost‘d concepts did not occur, these apprehensions would be 
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all necessarily blended into a single, undivided total force. For 
this reason the total force will be perceptibly less than the sum 
of all the elementary apprehensions. 

47. In early childhood a much larger supply of simple sense- 
concepts is generated than in all the following years. Indeed, 
the work of the after-years consists in making the greatest 
possible number of combinations from this supply. Although 
this susceptibility is never entirely extinguished, yet, if there 
were not a kind of renewal of it, the age of manhood would be 
more indifferent and more unfruitful in sense-impressions than 
it really is. 

Though concepts on the statical threshold are quite without 
influence for that which goes on in consciousness (16), they can 
not weaken the susceptibility to new perceptions similar to 
themselves. Hence this receptivity would be completely re- 
estabUshed if the earlier ratio of arrest were not quite changed 
by the new acts of perception, and a certain freedom to repro- 
duce themselves directly given to the older concepts (26). 
When this happens, the receptivity decreases. The greater the 
number of old concepts of the same kind present in conscious- 
ness — this means usually the longer one has lived — so much 
greater is the number of concepts which upon a given occasion 
enter at the same time into consciousness; and thus with years 
the renewal of receptivity diminishes. 

48. The above statements refer not only to concepts of 
exactly the same kind, but to all whose degree of opposition is a 
fraction. This can not be developed here, since in the foregoing 
nothing exact could be said of the difference between the degrees 
of opposition. 

49. It is to be especially observed that the influence of the 
body upon psychical manifestations is shown in three ways — 
its repression {Drmk), its excitation {Resonanz), and its co- 
operation in action. Upon this are the following preliminary 
remarks: 

50. Physiological repression arises when the accompanying 
conditions, which should correspond to the changes in the soul, 
can not follow without hindrance; hence the hindrance will also 
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be felt :isi such in the soul because the conditions of each affect 
both. This repression is often merely a retarding force, to suit 
which the mental movements must proceed more slowly, as is 
the case with slow minds that consume time and are stupefied 
by quick changes. Often, however, repression is similar to an 
arresting force, and as such it can be mathematically calculated, 
as when it increases tlie number of opposed concepts by one or 
more. Ky it all active concepts may be driven to the statical 
threshukl; and here w'c have the explanation of sleep. In this 
case it woukl be a tU'ep and complete sleep. 

51. Pliysiological excitation (Resonanz) arises when the 
accomj>anying bodily conditions change more quickly or 
become stronger than would be necessary to merely cause no 
hindrance to the mental movements. Then the soul, again in 
res[K>use to the body, will act more quickly and more vigor- 
cHisly. 'rhe soul must also share the resulting relaxations of the 
body, as in intoxication and passion. 

$2. 'flu' co-operation of the soul and body in external action 
can not origimilly irroceed from the soul, for the will does not 
know in the least what influence it really exerts upon the nerves 
and ntuscle.s. Hut in the child exists an organic necessity for 
movement. At first the soul accom];)anies this and the active 
movements arising from it, with its feelings. The feelings, how- 
ever, hetome ctjnnected with perceptions of the members 
moved. If, in the result, the concept arising from such apercep- 
ti(»n ai'ts as a means of arousing desire (16), then the feeling 
conneete<l witli it arises, and to this latter as accompanying 
biKlily comlition belong all those phenomena in the nerves and 
muscles by witich organic movement is actually determined or 
<lefmed. 'I'hus it happens that concepts come to appear as a 
.source of mechanical forces in the outer world. 
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CBAFTER I. FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES OF 
PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

§ 22. First fundamental process. Sensations and perceptions 
are formed in the human soul in consequence of impressions 
or excitations which come to it from without. The usual 
view is that we receive the external impressions primarily 
through the bodily organs, and only thereafter do they pro- 
ceed to the soul by means of the nerves and of the brain. But 
of this our self-consciousness, which we have designated (§ i) 
as the only fundamental source for psychological knowledge, 
gives no hint whatever. The excitation of the bodily organs 
presents itself to us as an effect concomitant with the formation 
of the sensory impressions, or as running parallel with it; and 
we must regard as a false inference if one endeavors in the man- 
ner indicated to place the same in causal connection therewith. 
There is no scientific justification ( § 47 ff .) for this assumption as 
it is ordinarily made. Furthermore nothing is in the least gained 
thereby for the doing away with the offensive dissimilarity be- 
tween external objects and the soul. For we are still even as 
little able to conceive how a psychical seeing, hearing, etc., can 
arise from a material vibration of the nerves, or of the brain, as 
how the soul itself can be immediately excited by external im- 
pressions into the formations of sensations. Let anatomy and 

* From F. E. Beneke’s Lehrhuch der Psychologic als Naturwissenschaft. 
Berlin, 1833; bearb. von J. G. Dressier, 4 Aufl. 1877. 
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physiology, therefore, explain and establish the results of 
observation in their domain. In psychology we hold firmly to 
the fact that our self-consciousness says nothing about any 
such mediation. 

§ 23. Ihe creation of sensations and perceptions necessarily 
presmiposes: (i) certain external elements (excitations, impres- 
sions) which are received and appropriated by our soul; and (2) 
certain inner forces, or faculties, by which it receives and ap- 
propriates these elements. These forces, wliich, like the excita- 
tions aforesaid, show themselves at the first glance to be mani- 
fold, or to form several characteristic systems, we style sensory 
faculties, just because they respond to external excitations; and, 
furthermore, we call them original faculties (Urvermogen) 
of the soul, in .so far as we are unable to derive them from any- 
thing else. It is to be observed, however, that the sensory 
exfitation.s .so soon as they are received and appropriated are 
transformed likewise into psychical elements. We attribute to 
the sensory faculties in respect to this process a higher or 
lesser degree of sensitiveness to excitation. By means of this 
variable tlegree the extent of the excitation received, or the 
vividnes.s of the sensation, is shown to be conditioned from 
within. 

5 2.p Second fundamental process. The human soul is con- 
stantly acquiring original faculties. Of this innermost life-pro- 
cess, by which alone the .soul is able to continue its life, we ob- 
tain knowledge only from the fact, that from time to time the 
original facultitrs become exhausted. There is in other words an 
inability to form sensory perceptions, or to carry on activities, 
which demand new and original faculties, and these remain for 
a subsequent more or lc.ss extended use. As an explanation of 
this phenomenon the effect indicated proves to be the most 
plausible hypothesis. We cannot, indeed, determine more ex- 
actly the nature of this procc.ss, not merely because it wholly 
escapes consciousness, but also because among all other pro- 
cesses of which we are conscious there is none analogous to it. 
An indication of the circumstances under which this process 
occurs, and occurs more perfectly, we reserve for later consider- 
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state. For every psychical product that thus became formed in 
the human soul with any degree of perfection persists, even 
after it has disappeared from consciousness or from the sphere 
of excited psychical development, in the unconscious or inner 
being of the soul, out of which it can later enter into the con- 
scious psychical development or be reproduced. We term that 
which persists in an unconscious state, with reference to the 
psychical development which continues unconsciously to exist, 
trace”; and in reference to those developments which are 
either constructed upon this basis, or which proceed therefrom, 
a rudiment.” (There is prefigured or predisposed in the same 
a presentation of imagination, a sensation, etc.) Every such 
trace consists therefore of two elements: faculty and excitation. 

§ 28. We know indeed these traces or rudiments only by 
means of the reproductions thereof. We are, nevertheless, per- 
fectly certain of them, because of the fact that these reproduc- 
tions, where no hindrance occurs, always take place not only 
qualitatively, but also quantitatively, in the strictest agree- 
ment with the earlier psychical formations. The kind of the 
excitation and the strength of the faculty (the two elements out 
of which every trace was formed) return to consciousness in the 
same way, as at their coalescence they conditioned the devel- 
opment of the trace. In fact, strictly speaking, even this per- 
sistence of the trace needs no explanation, since there is repre- 
sented in it only the universally evident fact, that what has 
once come into existence continues until it is destroyed through 
the agency of special causes. What, therefore, is here subject 
to explanation is not the continued subsistence, but only the 
transition into unconsciousness of what previously had been 
conscious; and this is easily comprehended from the aforesaid 
process of balancing. Inasmuch as the conscious developments 
balance or transfer in every direction, so far as an immediate 
combination takes place, those elements which are not firmly 
appropriated by them and are mobile, it follows, that such a 
depression must take place in them that they become uncon- 
scious forms or mere traces (§30). 

, § 29. In reference to the presentation of these traces, which, 
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direction. Since all previous developments of the soul, so far as 
they have not again been destroyed, continue to exist in the 
inner being of the soul, it follows, that this must, or (what is the 
same thing) the forces or faculties of the soul must, consist of 
traces of the earlier aroused developments. We can, therefore, 
perceive these faculties not merely from their eJffects, (which 
lead only to a summary or rough determination), but likewise 
from their causes too, or from the conscious developments pre- 
ceding them. Since now these latter separate in far greater 
extension and far more decidedly, (in hundreds of cases and 
more), we thus derive by this means for the perception of their 
nature and organisation the same advantages as those which 
magnifying glasses afford when applied to external nature. 
Secondly, we can furthermore turn to account the doctrine of 
inner persistence in a retrogressive construction. This matter 
has been provisionally discussed (§21). If we have clearly re- 
cognised in a certain series of developments the manner in which 
the traces are formed, we can thus disregard that which is 
added to these in our thoughts, and, since we continually repeat 
this, can at last attain to a knowledge of the original nature of 
the soul. 

§ 32. How far this persistence extends in reference to the 
quality of the developments, and the length of time, can 
scarcely be established with perfect certitude from the fore- 
going experiences. We know of the inner persistence only 
through the reproductions (§ 28). But from the fact that 
something has not heretofore been reproduced, and even now 
cannot be reproduced, it does not immediately follow that the 
same is not yet present, nor even that it is not capable of repro- 
duction. Experiments which have been made in this matter in 
violent fevers and injuries, etc., have shown, that what one has 
believed to have long disappeared, because it has never been 
reproduced under the ordinary conditions of reproduction, was 
raised into consciousness and psychical activity under unusual 
conditions of production. The presumption, therefore, is great, 
that in general whatever has once formed a part with any degree 
of completeness of our soul is never again lost. 
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§ 33. Since the persistence of the traces consists in nothing 
except the continuance of whatever has once attained exist- 
ence, the perfection in general of the traces must also be 
dependent upon the perfection with which the developments 
have originally been formed. In the sensations and perceptions, 
therefore, it would depend upon the perfection with which the 
excitations have been appropriated. We ascribe to the sensory 
original faculties in this connection a higher or lower degree of 
strength. 

§ 34. In the innermost soul traces remain of this transference 
of mobile elements from one psychical form to another, and 
thereby are established, in the same manner as all permanent 
combinations, even the combinations of incompatible forma- 
tions into groups and series: the combinations between the qual- 
ities of a thing, between the spatial and temporal coincidence, 
and the connection between causes and effects. These are, there- 
fore, by no means to be regarded merely as ideal relations, but 
to be viewed, just as much as the single presentation, as some 
real abiding existence in the inner being of the soul. 

§ 35. Fourth fundamental process. Identical formations of 
the human soul, and similar ones according to the measure of 
their likeness, attract one another, or strive to enter into closer 
relations with each other. This presents itself to our observa- 
tion so frequently, not merely in its products but also in its 
occurrence, that it needs no further explanation. Familiar 
examples are such as, the witty combination of ideas, the forma- 
tion of similies and judgments, the fusion of similar feelings 
and endeavors, etc. If now in these examples the coalescing 
formations are only partly similar to one another, this attrac- 
tion, as is confirmed in the most evident -manner by a stricter 
analysis of the facts in various cases, must take place between 
formations which are totally similar with still greater strength, 
and decisiveness. Nevertheless, the more critical observation 
shows that in all these attractions only a coalition of similar 
formations, but still no permanent combination or fusion of 
them is affected. Rather the process of balancing must enter 
in^a complementary way for these latter, just as it must enter 
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in permanent combinations between dissimilar formations. 
This balancing process reveals itself as active here with most 
remarkable strength, so that the blending gains a higher degree 
of intimacy, since a specially favorable basis is prepared for it 
by the indicated attraction (§91). 

§ 36. The process of formation is of exceptional importance, 
especially for the judgment of quantitative development. If we 
suppose one and the same sensation, presentation, desire, etc., 
to be frequently produced, the traces remaining therefrom 
enter not only into relation with one another, but they also 
coalesce owing to their complete similarity into one total form- 
ation. And such formation appears to us as one to that degree 
in which we cannot become at all aware immediately of its com- 
plexity (qualitative), but only by means of its augmentation 
(quantitative). The strict conception and application of this 
will lead us to a number of highly significant conclusions, which 
have heretofore escaped the notice of science, because it has 
only very inaccurately taken these results into account. 

§ 37. All the processes explained in the preceding paragraphs 
are of such an elementary character, and of so great universal- 
ity, that scarcely one even of the simplest developments of our 
matured soul could be pointed out, in which they do not alto- 
gether, and even repeatedly, collaborate. But they show them- 
selves active in very different relations of combinations and 
degree; and thus there is indeed nothing that prevents one 
from indicating this or that single fundamental process as the 
conditioning cause for this or that effect, when its agency is 
particularly conspicuous above the others. A more exact 
observation teaches, that these processes can occur with very 
various degrees of rapidity and vivacity. And since these 
processes, (at least so far as there is no external condition), 
manifest themselves uniformly in all developments, which take 
place in a human being within the range of a certain funda- 
mental system, we are justified in deriving them in so far from 
the original faculties, and in attributing to the latter in respect 
thereof a higher or lower degree of animation as a pri- 
mordial quality. 
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CHAPTER rr. the fcxiumextal xatcrk of 

THE HUM AX SOUL 

I ^8. If vvf sumnuiri/,c »tf all the nwiHt gt'iuTai i h.irartt'r- 
istiVs concerning the nature of the human smiil which result 
from our j>receding esjatsitum, it presents Itself to us; ; i1 .iS a 
jH'rfectiy immaterial being (15 a anti Juh consistitjg hI certain 
fumiansental systems, which nut only in thetnselveH, Init also 
in comliination with each thher, are nuisl intimately one, tw 
constitute one iHu'ng ( i t«»i as a sensory being, i e., the ele- 
mentary forces of tin* .s»>ul are cajwble of certain siinsulitionji 
fnun without by excitations, whit h are assimilateil aial retained 
by these forces t S -t-’ f-h To these must still be athlcd yy) the 
forces ttf the stmi gain by this assimilation a more j*.<sitivc 
organisation, ami in this they enter ujron matiif 'Id th..er com- 
binations witii one amither, partly by >uea«t t»f t-he I'udon t»f 
.similar forms into tme total form I js f-h ami partl> be means 
tif tlie Combination tif tiissimilar ft>rms into groups and .eries 
(5 i4'. * 4 * But theforcesand f.uultieitd’ she %<til h ive ahm ia 
original lieterminatetiess, widt h ii twidoUl; the -oisin.il d«- 
terrsiinateness of the fundamental systems ttt widi h shev }>e 
long, ami the original tletermistatetjess tif cerS.tin degrees uf 
strength 1 5 .(.A, anti vivat ily (5 Ji7h aiul st-us tiv«-ne*s of 
ailmulus I i .* 4 i. Observation teaches us that every degree 
of jiny tine «if these fumlasnental comlitions cats ots mr together 
with any degree of the others. 

I 40 . For St more essu t detersidnittrness wr mttst tcmpare 
hunum souls with the souls of lower animals, If w«- compare 
that width apjwars in the latter as theeffet t •,( the pHc lmal, 
with that immetUately jH*rieive*l in iss ami the eileii . thm-of, 
the must striking t haracteristicof httnuin soul i appe.irt to lie. 
that they are »|drimal, (that is tti say. if f»r ilie p-.r u-nt we 
formulate this sufieriority iir its greatest urdvt r and as it 
immetUately ap|H-ars). ■“ souls, which are » apahU- ...s a i learcr, 
more th'linite, ami more comprehen-*ive com« i c; .ac and 
wtdett neceicsttrily tlevelop smlt const'iuusne is up i*. a trftain 
l>c«nt tjf time, although aotne in greater, others tn k-saer prrfec- 
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tion. 'I'lio c[i’.t.'sticin now arises, what we have to regard as that 
which fumlaiiu'ntally conditions this superiority. 

§ 40. \\ e here tirst encounter a view which was especially ia 
the last century, and even in our time has been again, pro- 
pounded. .'\ccording to it, the original forces of human souls are 
said to he in and of themselves entirely similar to those of the 
lower animals, and the spiritual character of the human soul is 
derive<l .solely tnun the more e.xcellent bodily organisation with 
which this is united. In support of this view three things have 
lieen especially emphasized: tirst, the possession of hands by 
which man is enabled to change the position and form of ob- 
jeets, and thus heeome acquainted with an incomparably 
greater number of these qualities; secondly, the possession of 
s|H'ech, which makes possible a manifold c.xpression of acquired 
ideas, eU'., as well as a more extended and more perfect reten- 
tion r>f them; anil, thirdly, the slower growth owing to a longer 
I)eriod of ehildluiod, in consequence of which there is a more 
varied accumulation and elaboration of ideas. 

5 4r. 'I'he reasons spcx’illed in the preceding paragraph con- 
cerning the spiritual character of the human soul in no wise give 
a perfectly satisfai-tury explanation. From the greater mass of 
heterogeneous ideas wlrieh are acc[uircd through the medium 
of the haruls and speech, there would re.sult in and for itself 
only a greater throng of them, and as a consequence rather a 
mor(‘ rapid and mure complete obliteration of the single idea. 
It is just as ilitlieult to perceive from the slower growth of the 
body how it should transform the unspiritual into something 
spiritual without the addition of another positive factor. 
We have on the contrary to regard the slower formations of 
the body nut as a cause, but as a consequence of spiritual devel- 
opment, which constantly exerts a certain modification upon 
the bodily development. The higher perfection of the human 
sou!, therefore, cannot be in such wise merely externally condi- 
tioned, hut must he a iierfection that is internally and qualita- 
tively comlitioned, and which affects the innermost nature of 
the psychical original faculties themselves. 

S 43. Of tlie three fundamental characteristics of the original 
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faculties as designated (§ 38), the suseeptihiiity of excitation 
occurs not merely in many of the lower animals in like perfec- 
tion with man, but also iir ease of stuue of them in greater {wr- 
fection than in man. \'ivaeity (wcurs with men as with the 
lower animals in very many degrees. But what is jH-culiar ami 
essential to human scads is a higher jHiwer of susceptiliility ami 
of appropriation of tlie c'xeitation, a.H well as a greater force of 
inner persistence of the cleveUipments founded thereupon. 
By means of this more perfect inner persistence, there is made 
{X)ssil)le in the psychical clevelopments of men an intinite in- 
crease of strength, of clearness, and of capacity of coalescence. 
In comhination therewith, hut also only in combination there- 
with, the hamis, the .sfieet h, and the' longer {jeriod of childhiHid 
are, tci he sure, of no little signitieance for the dev'elopment of 
the human soul. We cati best clesignate this stiperiority of man 
over the lower animals by asi riliing t«» the former a spiritual 
stmsuousness. Besides the superit*tity of the higher energy of 
the original faculties there is another in which the {Mts.-ie>«ii.}iMf 
speech and hands an* ranked only ;is single c onstituents, I'his 
is the more individual and tnor<* detinite determinateitc*s,s, and 
in conseunence of that, the more* detinite sc-paratiott of the 
dilYerent elementary systems, both as to the «|u.ilities of the 
several susceptibilities and activities, mid as to the combi- 
nations and interweaviiigs. 

aiAPTEK III. THE REIATIOS OE THE Sai'L 
AM) THE iumr 

I 4.t. Tiii-'.Ki-; is still need of a m«*re exac t dc-terntiuaii>>n con- 
cerning the relation of the soul to the body. We have- .ilre.uly 
remarked ( | i), that tfiese are very cletinitely separ.Ui d in the 
peccejition (AutTiussung), and the knowledge ba-ied ihereupm; 
since fit the knowledge ctf the soul every thing beltings that we 
perceive by means of self-mnsi ioustiess, .imi to the kiiowlccige 
of the body everything by means of the e.xterna! wnses Wc 
must leave to metaphysic s the deejmr determitiatfon *4 their 
real relation. We have here only ter do with the t|ursU ds. 
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how they must stand to one another for the purposes of psy- 
chology. 

§ 4.t. Transferring the contrary kinds of knowledge men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs to the real, without due 
consideration those who have set as their task a strictly philo- 
sophical knowledge, in most arses have represented the soul 
and t he body as being in their innermost nature opposed to one 
another. And fronr this the most remarkable hypotheses have 
been evolved ; since upon the other hand the experience of every 
moment presents their immediate union in one and the same 
being, and also their immediate interaction and co-operation. 

5 4 .'i- When on the contrary there was set as a task no deeper 
philo.so{)hic;i! knowledge, but there was in mind only the prac- 
tical application, which a synthesis of both rendered desir- 
able ft>r a common knowledge, it has been attempted in most 
cases to refer the psychical developments to the bodily; indeed, 
some have gone so far as ([uite generally to designate the former 
as mere products of the bodily organization peculiar to man. 
'riiisis the fundamental view of materialism. But the history of 
p.sychoIogy .slujws, that never at any time has it been possible, 
either to explain or to construct from the material the very 
lerist of the developments of the soul. And not only so, but it 
can also admit of no doubt, that this will be just as little pos- 
sible in the entire future. Both kind of ideas are much too dis- 
similar for this. In whatever way we may determine and 
combine the material forms and processes, we never attain to 
anything that has even the remotest re.semblance to a thought, 
or tt» any other psychical product. 

5 46. What has given rise to the materialistic view indicated 
in the preceding paragraph is only the greater distinctness and 
defmitetre.ss. which the presentations of the bodily have over 
those of the psychical for those unused to self-examination. 
But this advantage is nevertheless purely subjectively 
grounded (in the nature of the presentation) ; and the transfer- 
ence of it to the oljjective, or real, can be in no wise justified. 
And as a subjective advantage it is to be regarded not even as 
essentially necessary, but only as accidental and temporary; 
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since in a practice continued for some time and intelligently 
conducted, an equally great, indeed a still greater, clearness 
and definiteness can be gained for the perception of psychical 
products and results. 

§ 47. To this must be added, that we are able to observe 
( § 13) the developments of our soul far more immediately and 
more intimately. This, in connection with what has been 
remarked in the preceding paragraph, enables us to develop the 
knowledge of the psychical forms and processes to such great 
definiteness, exactness, and acuteness, that the knowledge of 
the bodily stands far in the background. Indeed, we can foresee 
with the highest probability, that a completeness of under- 
standing and construction for the bodily, such as we already 
have for the psychical, can never be gained (granted the 
highest possible perfection of magnifying glasses, etc.) even 
approximately. Even regardless of reasons of inner truth, it 
appears from the standpoint of the products of knowledge it- 
self as far more desirable, that, in direct opposition to the 
materialistic view, we should be able to conceive and to 
construct the bodily according to the forms and the laws of 
the psychical. 

§ 48. The problem which presents itself (§44) in the appar- 
ently opposed fundamental natures of the soul and body can be 
solved after deeper reflection (Aufassung) very simply, in that, 
we also perceive our own body, as everything else corporeal, 
only by means of the impressions upon our senses, and, there- 
fore, not immediately as in the case of the soul, where the 
powers and developments are apprehended as they are in them- 
selves. But there correspond certain forces to the perceptions 
of our own body as its being (in itself) , which as they effect those 
sensory perceptions, permit still many other results to proceed 
from themselves. And the opposition in our observations of the 
two kinds of developments can arise just as well from the differ- 
ence in the faculties of perception, as from the difference of the 
perceived objects and events. That this difference is not so 
great as it appears is already in the highest degree probable, 
even (we can truly say) certain, from the fact, that there exists 
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no kind of bodily developments which cannot become con- 
scious under certain circumstances, and which as conscious can- 
not be immediately perceived by us. But in that event it be- 
comes psychical ( §§ i and 43) ; as it stands also in fact in this 
case to the positively psychical developments entirely in the 
same relations of reciprocal aid, of combination, and of opposi- 
tion, as the psychical developments stand to one another. 
Such a transformation of a thing most ordinarily to be con- 
ceived as non-psychical into one to be conceived as psychical, 
would be unthinkable, if in their fundamental nature they 
were opposed. 

On the contrary we are led to conclude that both kinds of 
forces must stand very close to one another in their innermost 
nature ; and no artificial hypotheses ( § 44) are necessary for the 
explanation of their intimate relationship and reciprocal action. 
What through the senses we learn of the human body, or what 
we commonly term the body, we have to view only as external 
signs or representatives of the innermost nature of the body, 
which, like the soul, consists of certain forces and their develop- 
ments, that are indeed distinct from those of the soul, but are 
nevertheless essentially of the same kind. 

§ 49. On the other hand, it must be added, that the different 
fundamental systems of the soul also do not develop con- 
sciousness in equal perfection, but rather in very significant 
gradations. And they show the gradations in all relations 
parallel, as we observe between the positively psychical 
developments and the bodily developments raised to the 
psychical. Thus the difference between the soul and the 
body stands forth still more definitely than a mere difference 
of degree. They even approach so near to one another that no 
real line of separation can be drawn between them in the living 
man, and in general they are not farther separated than the dif- 
ferent psychical fundamental systems from one another. A 
real separation between soul and body takes place first only at 
death. 

§ 50. In any event we are justified according to the conclu- 
sions reached, to include the bodily, so far as it develops 
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consciousness, in our science, and to make the attempt to dis- 
cover whether its developments, and especially its action upon 
the soul, may not be construed according to the laws, which 
have come to light for the positive psychical developments from 
the facts observed by our self-consciousness. It furthermore 
immediately appears from this, that we have throughout to 
suppose no other bond for the connection of soul and body, than 
that by which the psychical systems themselves are united. 

§ 51. Even the most general survey of the bodily develop- 
ments permits no doubt concerning the fact, that the four fund- 
amental laws which have been established for the psychical, 
likewise have their application as determining and regulating 
the bodily, though to be sure with some modifications. The 
bodily forces also need support from without, and they strive 
after and appropriate it; and in them, too, life is propagated 
from within by means of continual acquisition of new homo- 
geneous faculties or forces. In them also, received stimuli are 
balanced with reference to the formations which stand in rela- 
tion therewith; and the developments deprived in this way of 
excitation continue to exist in the forms of traces or forces, 
which thereafter enter as rudiments into future developments. 
Finally, in them too, a reciprocal attraction between homo- 
geneous developments manifests itself. They enter into closer 
relation, or even totally fuse with each other. As a result of all 
this there is formed that which one terms (favorably or unfav- 
orably etc.) the bodily constitution. What is lacking to the 
bodily developments in all these relations, is only a more inde- 
pendent development of elementary acts and forces, which 
distinguish psychical development (§ 42). They coalesce too 
with less regard to distinctions; and the forms of organisation 
have therefore no such definite determination (§47). 

§ 52. It is thus obvious, that the recognised fundamental 
laws prove effective for the interaction between soul and body, 
and the rudiments remaining from these. Here only the adjust- 
ment of the mobile elements and the attraction of the homo- 
geneous formations come into consideration. By means of the 
former all transferences and influences which proceed from the 
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s<>ul to the body, or from the body to the soul, are determined: 
especially in the first direction every bodily doing or action 
proiluced by the soul, as well as the involuntary manifestations 
of the emotions, etc.; and in the second direction the manifold 
aids whii'h the psychical development experiences from the 
bodily, and by means of which the soul as it were constantly 
feeils upon the bodily. 'I'he attraction in relation to those things 
homogem*ous, sliows itself operative especially in the distribu- 
tion of tlie tones from the one to the other, and in the associa- 
tions lietween similarly toned psychical and bodily develop- 
ments. Moreover, thest* arc operative in various forms, e.g., in 
passions and other emotions, for the production of balancings 
among tin* corresponding bodily developments, when psychical 
(levelopment.s meet, which by their firmer forms of organiza- 
tion, tir otherwise, are prevented from balancing. Thus blushing 
acciimpanies shame and anger, etc.; tears of emotion accom- 
pany the iine.’cpecteii proofs tif love, and deserved but long with- 
held marks of tlistinction, etc. From all this it follows, that we 
have to I'oneeive the hoilily life as subordinated to the psychi- 
cal; whereas materialism aftirrns that the life of the soul is only 
an intensified bodily; and that as an independent existence in 
man there is no soul. 
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decil, .so many curlier p.sychologists have sought to prove this, 
that we may say the aU)mistic trichotomy of the soul was first 
iiitruilueeil by Kaut and his school. 

If now the uselessness of abstract powers of the mind has been 
maile clear in what has preceded, no one can desire to revert, 
either to a general faculty of ideas, or to any specific kinds of 
it. uiuler the names of sense, imagination, understanding, etc. 
On the contrary, the ever increasing specialisation of these fac- 
ulties, which becomes necessary if one somewhat more than 
suiH'rhcially consiilers inner e-Xfierience, shows that we cannot 
pursue this methoil with success, but have to take one directly 
opjMi.sed. 'riiis consists in supposing each single idea itself as an 
independent state of the mind, and accordingly an indefinitely 
large number of such states. If now to each one of these a 
p.iwer is ascril)e<l as cause, we thus acquire, to be sure, instead 
of a moderate number of faculties of the mind, an almost un- 
limited number of individual powers of the mind. We do not 
fail t<i perceive that we are thereby still further, and in a far 
mure ha/ardous way, removed frttm the unity of the soul, than 
is the cast' with the theory of faculties. But if we do not suc- 
ceed in conqirehending the unity of ten or twenty facultie.s, the 
failure consequently is essentially not greater if a thousand or 
ten thousand powers of forming uleas appear hard to combine. 
Nevertheless tfiis would only be a lamentable comsolation, 
which we .are far from claiming, 'rherefore, either we must seek 
so to justify that hyitothesis, that it no longer controverts the 
unity of the soul, <ir this principle is not adequately estab- 
Uslual, and must be given up. Let us then finst test somewhat 
mure closely this demand fur the unity of the soul, as the pos- 
sessor of the powers of the mind. 

§ 139. run UN try of the soul 

If it tnuHt be conceded that the powers of the mind, as causes 
<if its states, an- not ubjeets of inner observation, it holds still 
more true of the mind itself, as the po.ssessor of those powers. 
For self-cun.Hciunsness by no means reveals to us the mind, on 
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the contrary, shows only the empirical I. front which thnniuh 
abstraction of its changing content the {uire I is lirst at- 
tained; but which, for that very reastm, is an empty anti really 
formal idea. The identity of our psychical being is, therefore, 
by no means immediately guaranteetl as a fact by the identity 
of our self-consciousness, and it is merely upon inlVre!ite> that 
this conviction is based. Without deefvr meta|)hysical argu- 
mentation the following observations can be made ujum thi.s 
subject. 

All our ideas have a tendency to heconte unitetl, to exchange 
their multiplicity for unity, ami they actually ctHiles<,-e, s»> lar as 
the contradictions of their contents tlt» md prevent. ( )iir .-.ensit- 
ous {)erception, as well as our intellectual concejgion. is a c»>n- 
stant processor unification, either through the [HTcept, or the 
concept; therefore, every theoretical .science involve; thrcsiort 
to reduce the principles of explanation to the luwi-4 jHH .iblf 
number. The fact, that onlyu few itieas can enter our « on t tou, 
ness at once, shows to besureat first glance, that they di .pl.uc. 
suppress, therefore, as it were, e,x[»'l one another; but ai o on 
the other hand, that they are not abU* to avoid one .mother, fnit 
are held together by an attractive force, '['he same thing like- 
wise apjxiars in as.soci:itions, these quite inViiUmtaiy aiul art- 
less combinations of simultaneous uleas. It i .. therefor«‘, pos- 
sible to attribute similar attractive ami repell.mt fofi eH ti* ideas, 
after the analogy of the |)hysical chemical hy(»othea ; of attrac- 
tions and repulsions of elements. Hut leaving out of con .idera 
tion the fact, that here attraction and repuUititi mu .1 be a .i rib d 
simultaneously -to the same elements td jssychual life, which 
beyond controversy is inconceivable (the phy-.ieiit attributes 
attraction to the molecules, ami transfers repul .ion to the sur- 
rounding sphere of heat), there is furthermore tfsis tiiifereme. 
that the elements of bodies have an indejH-ndetit e.\i»tetue. s«i 
that the existence of the biKly «lejH-«ds u|»»n that of it ; ele- 
ments, which become Uicreby the constituents out of which it 
is comi)o!5ed. 

Neverthele.ss, it will not wcur to anyone to atiirm that the 
mind is composed of its ideas, atid that the.»e have abo 
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existence apart from the mind. The mind, in which they are, 
and because they are in it, which has no constituents (for what 
apart from ideas, could otherwise be its constituents?), and is 
consetiuently simple, must moreover itself be assumed to be 
the principle of unity. This also leads to the same conclusion, 
that the hotly is external to the mind, but ideas, feelings, and 
desires, are within it. The mind is, therefore, in a middle 
ground hetwt!en outer and inner experience, as the unit of mea- 
sure heltinging to no experience — of things and states of 
the extermil and internal world. With a measure one can in- 
deeti measure; l)ut one cannot wish to measure it itself, or it 
ceases to bt; a measure. One can indeed distinguish the parts in 
it; but these are only accidental parts, and not essential con- 
stituents. 

§ 140. THE REFUTATION OF THE FACULTY 
CONCEPT 

If acctirdingly the hypothesis of the unity of the soul appear 
to us rt'asonahly established, so that we have to think of it as 
having strict simplicity of being, because otherwise a new prin- 
ciple of unitieution would be neetled, the question is all the 
more seriously renewetl, how the other hypothesis of an un- 
limitetl number of state,sof the mind is supposed to be com- 
patible with it. 'i'here corresponds to every individual sensa- 
tion a simjile idea as a state of the mind, and combined ideas 
originate from these as their elements. Shall we endow the 
mind with as tnany faculties as it has simple ideas? And if not, 
what elsi? shall we do? In order to decide this ([ucstion, it is ne- 
cessary tirst to determine, what must be understood by facul- 
ties. If we oppose activity to it, as reality to possibility, the 
entirt! concept of hiculty is at bottom an empty thought, which 
can signify mulling other, than that after an aidivityhas origin- 
ated we can then add in thought, that nevertheless the possi- 
bility must have been present for it beforchaml. But this possi- 
bilty is also only a mode of forming ideas in the mind of the 
thinker, and is nothing in the things themselves; for we should 
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thereby conceive an actual possibility, which is a gross ab- 
surdity. 

In this merely logical sense we will not want to have the con- 
cept of possibility taken, but we seek to express thereby, that 
an activity is existent in the germ (potentia), and only awaits 
the opportunity to develop into actuality (actu). We cannot, 
indeed, strictly mean thereby, that the activity is retained 
wholly as it afterwards manifests itself, only in a concentrated 
undeveloped condition in the mind, so that, therefore, e.g., the 
sensuous ideas before they appear in consciousness through 
stimulation of the senses, dwell in the mind in the same way as 
they abide in the recesses of the memory, after they have be- 
come forgotten. This would make every excitation of ideas 
from without a mere appearance, and would therefore be a 
view compatible only with the most thoroughgoing idealism. 
This is rather what we mean, that, just as the seed-corn, in order 
to germinate and develop, requires earth, air, moisture, and 
warmth, but nevertheless these potencies can still bring into 
development only a seed-corn, but by no means a stone, or even 
a blossom; so likewise a diversified capacity for forming ideas, 
is to be understood as belonging to the mind, by virtue of which, 
if certain external conditions are associated therewith, an 
actual formation of ideas take place in it. 

If we would discuss this concept metaphysically we should 
put the question, whether the multiplicity of capacities har- 
monises better with the demanded unity of the soul, than a 
multiplicity of actual powers; or whether the soul, if it origin- 
ally carries in itself as the mode of its existence such a multi- 
plicity of capacities, would be strictly regarded anything more 
than a system of the same, therefore, a compound, and what 
then must be deemed the significance of these capacities apart 
from this compound? But this may be left out of the present 
discussion. 

Possibly one might think of seeking aid through the analogy 
of physics, by saying that the activity is still united to the 
capacity, latent^ and becomes through development under 
the cooperation of external conditions. To this suggestion we 
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should oppose the observation, that latent heat or electricity 
presupposes the free; that this latter is the first and original, the 
former only the secondary and derived condition. Latent activ- 
ities of the inintl may therefore indeed be termed ideas stored 
in memory beyond consciousness; but the ideas originating 
accitnling to common conviction through sensory impressions 
if, as becoming free, they are to be viewed as previously bound, 
wouUl have to be taken as platonic remembrances out of a pre- 
vious existence, anti their sensuous origin would have to be a 
vain delusion. 'I'o prove this latter has up to now been impos- 
sible ftir any scepticism, or any idealism. 


§ 14 1. IDEAS AS STATES AND NOT POWERS 
OF THE MIND 

According to the foregtiing every return to faculties, or power 
of ftirming iiieas, in whatever way we may conceive these, ap- 
pears to leatl to tut acceptable result. We must, therefore, at- 
temjtt to obtain another point of view of ideas, which without 
being contimt to regard them as mere inner phenomena, ex- 
plains Itoth their existence, and promises to make conceivable, 
as coming from them, feelings and desires. In this attempt the 
Comparistm with physical science affords us the .safest guidance. 
If the physicist says that this fiody possesses the capacity to be- 
come more heated, luminous, electrical, magnetic, to resound, to 
enter into many chemical combinations, etc., he docs not mean 
by that, that the binly possesses certain faculties or dormant 
powers, which under certain conditions can awaken an<l produce 
tho.st; phenomen.a, hut he signifies thereby only certain disjiosi- 
tions or tiualities of the btxly, whether these may have their 
location in the bulk of its matter, in its mechanical composi- 
tion, or in the relation of the cjuality of its matter to that of .some 
other boily. If we here speak of a force as the cause of such 
a jihysical condition of a body, it is not transferred to this, but 
is established outside of it, ami the body aitpears only as a thing 
which is placed in a certain condition, to which we do not on that 
account ascribe peculiar jKiwers; or would we attribute to a 
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heavy body a power to fail, to tlie resonant a power to sound? 
How far even the older physics was from an}' sucii tiieory as 
this, its hypothesis of a force of inertia shows. It tlid not 
attribute to a mobile body a power of movement, hut a power 
to resist movement. The new physics, on the other hand. tUs- 
cards both, and views rest and nu)tion as states wiiieh are alike 
accidental to the bodies, but if they are placetl in them, they 
continue unchanged until a removal or moditicatum «if the same 
ensues. The thought of the capacity of bcnlies fur the.se states 
drops entirely as idle and unfruitful. 

To heed this example of phj'sics might now he by far the 
most profitable method for psychtilogj-. It has hi-en alreatly 
remarked above, that in our immetliate conscioustwss the form- 
ing of ideas appears neither as an actuality, nor a capacity of the 
mind, but only as a hap{H*ning in it. Accordingly, in harnniny 
with experience, we will designate the hleas as states of the 
mind, and can affirm at least of the .sensuous ideas, whit h ft*nn 
the basis of all others, that the mind is placeti in thes<' st.ites liy 
means of external causes through the ag<*ncy of the i'fgans of 
sense, which, like the produced nmtion of a ht«ly, coutijuiei un- 
changed so long as they are not removed ttr motHtird by athti- 
tional inner or outer caust's. We con.sequenlly lay c laim to the 
principle of permanence (the law of iiuTfia) for the*.e -.i.ites, 
and regard the mind as existence in itself, barren of idr.is. and 
accordingly also of feelings and desire.s, which, on at count of it-s 
simplicity, can attain to tho.se states only thmugh the manifold 
relations of its quality to the ejuaUties t»f the thing^i with which 
it stands in relation, - comparable to chemical afhtuly. 

The nature and mode in which external things atlet t the 
mind, the conditions of the production ctf any idea, remain 
partly physiological anrl partly metajdiy.sical probU itvi, Hut 
since it is assumed, that the manifoldness of the relation-, of the 
individual mind to the external causes of its simple jdi a** cre- 
ates likewise a manifold constitution in the latter, the tpiention 
how the unity of the mind is consistent with the multiplic ity of 
its inner happenings has at least in general no more dittit ulties. 
One and the same number can enter into infinitely immerous 
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relations, and the exponent of the relations is in every case a 
dilTenmt one. With such exponents the ideas may be compared ; 
and with the common fundamental unit (the first member) of 
them, the mind itself may be compared. But if one desires 
more than ctimparisons, one has then to do with metaphysics, 
which has to discuss this question in the systematic relation of 
concepts. Ftir tin; immediate purpose it suffices to observe that 
the formation of ideas must be conceived not from the point of 
view of a manifestation of power of the mind, but as a state of 
the same, or as a happening befalling it. The ideas must not be 
compared with ptwers, but with movements of the mind; and 
if a sensmnis image is (h-sired, they can best be compared with 
the oscillations of a body, otherwi.se externally at rest. 

§ i.f 2. THK 1<'REEIX)M AND INHIBITION OF IDEAS 

'['he facts of the changing attention and of the disappearance 
of i<leas from consciousness, as well as their reappearance in 
it, reveal clearly, that ideas although themselves only states of 
the mind, lu'vertheless are capable of having in their turn dif- 
ferent states of their own. 'I'hese are the .states of freedom and 
of inhil)itiontif ideas. An idea will then be free, if simultaneously 
there he represented no otlu^rs of opjxisite quality, but only of a 
like or dis.siniilar <‘<institution. But if oppose<l ideas occur sim- 
ultaneously, a <liminution of that freedom takes place, which 
cun be termed inhibition. For as experience adequately shows, 
ideas do not mutually suppress one another, not even when 
.some of them become forgotten -- for they can be again 
aroused umler <'ertain conditions — but they are merely 
brought into a stiite in which they cease wholly or in a certain 
degree to be ideas; but for all that are neither destroyed, nor 
sulTer a diminution of their being, which rather assumes only 
ant)ther form, 'rhis is the form of striving. 

In the same clegree namely, in which vividne.ss or the con- 
scious c:learness of an idea diminishes, in that degree a resist- 
ance to this vitjlent state and a striving to free itself there- 
from arises in it. Under such circumstances the idea certainly 
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bcconics i force, but one which is tlirectc*! ;i}t»iinst n tiefinitc 
hindrance obstructing its frcctUini. It ceases at i>nct' to he a 
force so soon as that hintlrancc disapjH'ars. and it has attained 
again its natural uninhibited state. In this striving is foiuid the 
principle for the explanation of tlesire; it would, however, be 
rash if one were to affirm this striving to he in general the desire 
itself. For manifestly no idea ctndd tlisap|H‘ar fnuji Cisnseious- 
ness, unless its return were desired: and all ideas, which we any 
time have had and have tong since forgotten. wouUl havt* to 
be desired, and consequently press f<ir return into conscious- 
ness. Of this, however, we do mat tdnerve the least, atid we are 
not even aware of any such pressure on the {Ktrt of the ideas, 
from which our attention is momentarily tUverted. A conscunts 
and an unconscious striving must therefore Ik- iiistinguished, 
and the conditions of this tlistinelion tuust he iuveslig.Unl. 

§ 143. THE I MU B max OF OPEDStXa //)/•;. 15 

In fact our inhibited striving is to he c»»!ui-iveit as at one 
time united with the feeling of pressitri*, and a < at another time 
without any such feeling. ‘I'his indieates .m <■ 1 lenti.il tliilerenee 
in the inhibition, according as tins occurs Iwfore tir after the 
complete balancing of the n{i[>tHing striving of itleas. 'fhe 
former is ctjmbined with a feeling of oli ttru* li <n, tfie hitter is 
free therefrom, and can In* termed an equilibrium of ideas, 
which takes place within or without con a iousm-w, according as 
the balanced ideas arc in {>art only, or wholly inhibit eil. bleas 
which are not yet in ecjuilibrium will po-isrii a it riving after it; 
for only the balanced comlUiort can have a jKiiut of rest, ami the 
inhibition connected with it will be that whit h under the given 
circumstances imjHJses uj»m t!»e itk-as th»> least pMjMirtionate 
pressure. More precise determinations of this •*i.ite. the ctindi- 
tions of equilibrium of Kieas, cannot b* tlevdopt-d without the 
aid of mathematics. Ideas in equilibrium are unitetl in general 
neither with feelings nor with desires; but both accontpany the 
still unbalancetl uleas. Feelings and tlesires sis tlistincl frt»m 
ideas are inconceivable. They lack a dcfitiite representable 
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u'lui, a qutik; nevertheless they are actually in consciousness. 
They must, therefore, l)e found in it as the manifold changeable 
how i>f {presentation. Wherein now docs this consist, and how 
do they differ from one another? By what means do I know of 
my desires? I )o f {perceive an act of desire immediately? Not at 
all, I certainly feel (snly the state of desire, but still distinguish 
therefrom the foelitig which accom{panies it. The desire destroys 
the calm, the equilibrium of the mind, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the equililprium of its ideas. If I have a feeling of this 
equiliiprium, a change in it will be a feeling of disturbance. The 
feeling of {Psychical equilibrium is precisely similar to that of 
bodily health. Of both there exists no po.sitive feeling. The 
bi»dy as well as the mind is in a stiite of equilibrium when one 
has no feeling of its activities, just as a machine in which there 
is the !(“asf {lossibh* friction makes but little noise. Desires and 
feelings are, therefore, the indices of the deviation from the 
state t>f e(|nilibrinm of i<leas. 

It is to be retm‘mbere<i if wo wish to comprehend their differ- 
ence, that (lesires are the activity, feelings the passivity of the 
mind. Now iiesir«‘ is the striving of that idea, whose content is 
desired, against obstructions, which have their ground it is true 
outside of th<* mind, but neverthele.ss must be felt by it, since 
otherwise the striving idea, which always abides in the mind, 
woulcl tin<i no obstructi«in. Obstructupns are, therefore, at least 
in the broadest sense of th <5 term, themselves ideas. But whilst 
the hiipdrances obstruct, they react against the striving idea, and 
thereby become un{pleasant. This latter idea presses and is 
{pressetl; in it is the seat of tlesire; in its obstructions is the seat 
of the un{>leasaiit feeling of resistance united therewith. The 
overctpnring striving of an idea against such obstructions is 
therefore the desire of its content; and the succumbing resist- 
ance of wliat is o{P{posed is thereftpre the painful feeling, which 
is constantly united with the jP08t{>onement of the attainment 
of what is desired. 'I'lni former is the striving, the latter is the 
suffering of the om: desiring. The desire is, thcrchprc, not felt 
only in the. idea of the desired thing, also not alone in that 
which reiiists it, but in both at the same time, and in their rela- 
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tion, which is none other than the disturijance of tin* prci-eiling 
equilibrium. But the striving ulea, however, does not itself 
alone possess the power for this disturbance, but gains it only 
through union with an internal or e.xternal perception r«-laied h) 
it, which reprcKiuces and lifts above the point i»f eipiilibrium. 
and which therefore apiiears as the external cause of tlu- origin, 
or the reawakening of desire. 'I'he desire appears herewith as a 
pn^gressing or retrogressing movement of uU'as; if we regard 
the maximum of their clcarne.ss as the goal or culnsinating 
point. But the mind itself is thereby immediately tu ither 
active, nor passive. It is both, only me<liately. in so far, th.it i.s 
to say as its ideas are found in these states. 

§ 144. TUB ORIGIN OB BEEUNUS AND 

This is the first, ami. to be sure, only a vrry me.igr*- outline 
of the origin of feelings atul liesires, of wliieh a furl her and nn >re 
exhaustive explanation would tlemand a more I'xaet and more 
varied development of the exjilanatory priiu iph- jHi .tulatrd as 
its basis, than is here iHissibU; and eoimist<'nt with ihf di drrd 
aim. Nevertheless, it is at least jHissible to mid tin* following 
corollaries. 

(1) Just as the ulea striving against ahstraetions lanses 
de.sire, the idea retreating reluctantly from eoiea iou mess 
causes repugnance. For manifestly the content repr«- irntt-d in 
it is the object of repugnance, but the energy of the nitiigname 
is contained in the ideas op|Histxl to this idea, which ! and 
gradually suppress it; the .stronger the resistan«'e of the rreed 
ing idea, so much the stronger is the emotion of aldiorrenee. 

(2) Feelings of oppres.sion can also arise without tleare and 
abhorrence, that is to say. without a progressive or retrogres. 
sive movement of ideas. For granted an idea is in it alf too 
weak to continue in consciousness when op|»o,i d by many 
stronger ones, and thus to be in equilibrium with them, it can 
ncverthele.ss hap[>en by the following nie.ins, that it i » asso- 
ciated with an idea of a dis.similar content, which afford* the 
supjHirt demanded for equilibrium with the other*, fhe 
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memory-image of the room which I occupied many years ago 
as a schoollHiy is itself not capable of continuing beside the 
intuitions of the presemt; but if by a related perception the 
damp, musty snrell is reproduced, which at that time made its 
occupancy not the most agreeable, then the image emerges 
with full vividness and continues in my consciousness. But 
nevertheless, any such recollection always demands a certain 
ctTort, and this consists in the fact that the retained idea is in a 
pressed position Itetween the opposed ideas seeking to sup- 
plant it, anti tluise dissimilar which afford to it the necessary 
sujiport. Hence arises a feeling of oppression. 

) An idea, tlnally. can also arise notwithstanding opposing 
hindrances, that is to say, when this rising occurs under the 
protection of a stronger idea entirely homogeneous with it, 
which removes the obstacles in its way, and thereby makes for 
it a free path. Then the obstacles disappear as if disixdled by 
magic, like the imjiotent sjHictres of the night before the light 
of day. Under suchcircumstancesthe rising idea possesses more 
eiastieity than it ran exjjend, and the character of its move- 
ment creates a feeling of ple.asure. 

With these «-orollaries we fimst here be content, for the condi- 
tions undiT whiih the fetdings of the good and the beautiful 
arise, He too deep to permit of being hero developed with any 
cleanups. 

§ 145 . 77//' EQUIUBRIUM AND MOVEMENT OF 

IDEAS 

The concepts of freedom and inhibition, of equilibrium and 
movements, of striving and re.si.stance of ideas, developed with 
the .sliarjK'st lines of differentiation, must henceforth, solely and 
ahme. take the place of the theory of the abstract faculties of 
ideas, feeling, ami desire, as explanatory principles. But they 
serve, moreover, to sujiplant the more special faculties sub- 
tirdinated to tliese in a manner more conformable to experi- 
ence. Our entire analysis of psychical phemomeua must have 
demonstrated, that association and reproduction arc the keys 
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which open the portals of the inner life of the suul. Hut the 
principles themselves henceforth can be proved to be ilerivcd 
from others lying deeper. For association is the result of the 
unity of the soul, by means of which all the states ol the latter, 
so far as their contrasts admit it, unite ami enter conibinations 
under all circumstances. But reproduction rests in part imme- 
diately upon associations, and in part uptuithe ctmcefitsitf free- 
dom and inhibition of ideas. 

In general the apparent manifestation of the faculties td the 
mind rests upon combinations, aggregatiitns of itleas in the 
large, which we can style with Uerbart masses *d uleas (I'm- 
tellurifismassen), which develofK'd with more or h'.ss regularity 
are interwoven out of series, and serie.sof series; and move- 
ments and transformatum.s of those masse,s of ideas appi-ar in 
place of the activity of the faculties. The individual facidties 
are distinguished in part formally by the dil'feretit kind of the 
formation of the masses in which they have their loeation; and 
in part materially by the kind ideas which make up the mate- 
rial of the mass. By mean.sof tfie latter we can under . t.md the 
so fref]uontly occurring partiality of memory, t>f imagination, 
and of the understanding. 

Memorv, therefore, we may ascribe to our mind in so far as it 
possesses ideas, which still bear the char;u'terist(»-s of thi-ir first 
origin, and which return to conscif)iisness, out of which they 
have been crowded by others, according to the same tefuintral 
order as that in which they originated, in that train of recol- 
lected thought which is conformal>le to the laws of memory. 

Imagimlion we can ascrilie to our mind in so far u.s it {jos- 
sesses ideas, in which the characteristics of tlwir first sensuous 
origin are obliterated, which therefore no lottger occupy a 
definite place among other after images of former fM-rceptions. 
and are no longer reproduced in the tefnporal sts|uence t»f the 
same. But the most manifold combinations are entere«i uimn, 
according to all the laws of association, whii h enable it to 
perform even as manifold reprtxluctbns, arul to give them that 
easy mobility, by which the making of more anti m«ire numer- 
ous combinations of surpassing novelty is rendered jxmible. 
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Cfndrrslandin^ belongs to our mind in so far as there exists 
in it masses of ideas whose combinations, independent of all 
accidental circimrstances of their encounter, arc completely 
aiiapte<l to the nature of their ccmtent, and therefore corre- 
spond to the rt'lations of things; it maybe, that, as in theoretical 
f understanding, this content is sharply separated in conceptual 

: detinitions. or. as in the practical understrinding. is rightly recog- 

; nisetl only in relation to the content of antither idea. 

Our mind i)i>ssesses tmll, in so far as it has masses of ideas, 
whose content re{)resent what is willed, and whose striving 
I exercise's a decisive control over other ideas and combinations 

; of itle.as. 

i The min<l is ralimal, if the moral insight has become the 

kernel and centre of the mass-of-ideas ruling all others. But 
man as .1 natural creature is called rational in so far as adapta- 
tit>ns have heeri made in his physical organis<'ition, which makes 
p!)ssi!>le the development of moral imsight, and the attainment 
of it tti power, but do not prevent it as in the case of the lower 

animals. 

Innally with momentary perceptions the mind possesses 
sensihility. 

§ 146. THE STAGICS IN THE FORMATION OF THE 

SPIRIT 

With this explanation and limitation of the apparent faculties 
of the mind the view ean now be united, which discerns the 
diilerenl st.iges in the formation of the spirit. Indeed it is ob- 
vious, that thereby the transformations must at the same time 
Ih* consuh'i'ed. which affect the body in its different periods of 
life, and which without doubt favor and support the psychical 
processes. But after the .subtraction of these bodily condi- 
tions tlu-re remain nevertheless always a series of purely 
{jsychieal transhirmations residual, resting chiefly ujjon the 
changes which take place in the combinations of ideas. 

Ideas are liarren <!f connection and therefore jjurcly .sensuous 
in their first origin in the newborn child, but after a short time 
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those associations have alreatly In-en fortsu-t! which are neces- 
sary to memory, aiul a little later that tlc^ire appears, which 
not always the need of fotwi, but often mily the sij'ht of the 
nurse calls forth. In the b*))*. it is true. luKhly manifoh! com- 
binations td' hieas have been binned, and we must cmicede to 
him memory ami imaginatioji. umlerstamling and will, in very 
many s[)here,s of his capacity for forming ideas. But neverthe- 
less, sensihility , memory, and imagination still tlominate in him, 
to which his foiulness for sweetmeats, his love ttf sightseeing and 
curiosity, his ability for learning by heart, his joy in narratives 
of adventure, his desire for sjhirt, sutUciently test it y. The 
youth begins to feel: the seatteretl uleas concentr.ite in him to 
form a more abiding and more powerful empirical self, by which 
he not only atajuires power over his actions ami thereby Im- 
comes responsible, but also le.irtts to guide his iniagisiation in 
poetic composition, and to formulate his thought in reileetion. 
With higher self conseiousness the inner wmld upens before 
him. ami with it the t'mer feeling fur the beautiful in n.iture, art, 
poetry, and the other sex. Still e,xperieme is lacking, which 
gives maturity to the underst.uuliug. This m.uiht«>d gives with 
increasing needs and eares, fur the sujiplying of whii h under- 
standing must serve; hut the executiuii ui its dcciautis «te- 
maiuls energy of the will, and the tlulies tu sm ief y and to the 
family, a moral e<mtent of the will. Self i .»ntrol ttui .t , therefore, 
now be present in constant im rease, atid .t ctm .t.int, true, and 
reasonable activity towartis the tiuter world must take the 
place of youthful vacillation. With self ci»tttrol re.oiun is iinally 
acquired, the strength of whiclt must incre.ase in the sattie rneasv- 
ure as that in which sensuou.s impressionaliiiity, the puwer of 
desires and {ja.ssjcms, decrease. 

Thus the c-omhinations atm mg idea.s become greater in num- 
ber, and more jHTfeeted in the tamr.se of life, ami as a r« sulf of it 
restrain and control its movements, 'rite stress i.f i nst»t i<*ns atid 
passions give piai;e to rmme mature t onsiderali< at i ; ab-.entmind- 
edness and the flightiness of imaginatiott yieUl to the sharj) 
attention and many suled circurnsjK'ctness of reflet tion; know- 
ledge tempers the di.st|uietude of doubt; and when this know- 
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lalge can go no further, faith succeeds to its function. The 
entire <ievelopmeut of the mind progresses always towards a 
niiire ami tnore harmonious form, and its activity towards a 
more and more peaceful movement. But there are not newly 
awakening faculties of the mind which produce this change of 
phenomena: hut there are always only the ideas, their com- 
binatittns and movements, ideation and its states, by means 
of which they become intelligible. 
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CHAPTER I. FACTS OF THE IXXFK SEXSE 


I sti.vi.i. chanu'ti'rist* front tfu- prcHi-nt thin itnifi (sms 
intinu') in a more exjilu it tnatmt r muter the mime of sense nf 
ejfort, of which the cause or itrotUictive force {lectunes self, t»y 
the siugie fact of the (tistiiictiun wtiii h is estatilisheii hetweeti 
the subject of that free elTt>rt, atul the object whit it r«'^iits im- 
mediately through its own inertia. I say immediately, in order 
to announce liere in advance another very essential distinction, 
that I believe myself authori/e*l to set nj» between the resist- 
ance or relative inertia of o!u*'s own hotly, whit h yiehls to or 
obeys voluntary etTt*rt, and the absolute resistatue of the for- 
eign biKly, which may be invim able. 

The sense of effort has not been designated until now by its 
specific name, pret isely because it is the innermost, or the 
neare.st to ourselves, or rather }»ecauH«* it is our seives. If one 
should tlemaiitl at this stage to be made a« (|Uainteii with it by 
a more dttaileil exposition, I should reply, that e.o h of our 
senses defines itself by its exercise. If there were, for example, 
one born paralytic who ha«l never acted voluntarily to move 

his tEaiTci inedilti, putiWc* {»»r Kmru NaviiJc, 1*411*, iSjv, t.,w. 1. 
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1 his limbs or to set in motion foreign bodies, — supposing that 

such a person, which appears impossible to me, could have 
had the least degree of intelligence, — there would be no more 
possibility to make him understand by language what effort is, 
than there is to explain U) one born blind what color and the 
sense of sight are. Nevertheless, as one explains not the sense 
or the phenomeium of vision, but rather the conditions, in- 
struments. and physical or organic means, which serve to effect 
it, it will perhaps not be useless to analyse also physically 
i the instruments aiul means of exercise of the internal sense of 

•, effort, in order to learn the better to circumscribe its domain 

[ by tiistinguishing it from that of an e.xternal sense with which 

I it might be confused. I shall therefore enter uiK)n some con- 

! sideraliuiis which appear to me important. 

; 'I'his stiuly. foreign as it is to the proper analysis of die phe- 

nomena of the inner .sense, which excludes everything that be- 
longs t<» the province of e.Kternal observation, will be included 
nmre expressly in the object of another {)ortion of this work, 
where we .shall be occupietl more partiimlarly with the relation 
of the phenomena of physical or organic nature than with those 
of psychology; hut I cannot pritceed without giving the follow- 
ing i>hysii>l(tgical hints as intlispeu.s;d)k! to my actual purpose. 

i . The organs of sensation with which the physiologists have 
heretofftre heen exclusively occupied, appear confined to the 
cerebral nervous system, distinguished by a well known ob- 
server ‘ umler the title of the Nenous system of animal life. The 
.sense of efftirt, here in question, is limited by that part of the 
muscular system, vvhii h the action of the will expressly sets in 
jitay, ami which physiology distingui.shes also under the title of 
a System of the voluntary muscles of the animal life. 

3, la tlie natural and original state of the .sentient being 
there is no affection felt in any jiart whatsoever of its organism, 
nor any object perceived externally, except in so far as the nerv- 
ous extremities are at first excited by scime cause foreign to 
the self, and as this fir.Ht imiiression is uninterruptedly trans- 
mitted by the sensory nerves which receive it as far as the 
* Ct. Miclmfs wurk#: Dt hi vk H la marl and Anatomic Vkysiologiiue. 
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centre of the brain, where percepUoti i.s .Huppt».setl to occur, 
although we are jirofouiuily ignorant of wliat lake.> place in the 
nerves and the brain whenever an impression is fell or per- 
ceivetl. Ne\’ertlieless. ilaily experience proves that sucli jHTcep- 
tion is always preceihal or 4iccompanied by the organic ctuidi- 
tions which we have just mentioned. But in the e.xercise of the 
sense of effort something more takes place. 

Let us first suppose that the muscular organ be e.xcited by an 
e.xtcrnal cause, t>r by a slimulus adaf>ted to set in play that vital 
proiK'rty that the jihysiolojpsts name irritability tir sensory 
organic contractility; or again, let us supjMtse that a movable 
part may be amused or strongly agitatetl by an external force, 
there will ituleetl clearly result from it a jiarticular imfuessaon, 
which one may call muscular sensatuin i>r sensation of nu»ve- 
ment, but which ctiuld not be confused with that minle of our 
activity which we designate by the term of willed effort. In 
fact, this muscular sensation is subject to the same laws or 
organic conditions which determine the geuer.d Muisory func- 
tions; it is always an impression received and transmillnl to 
the brain .where it is felt as a passive moile btreign to the will or 
to the self. But in effort such as we jM-fi eive and rrpr.wtuce at 
each instant, there is no exiitathm, lu* bucign stinudus, and 
nevertheless the muscular organ is set in play, the contractitm 
eff<‘cteil, the movement priKluced, without ;iny lause other 
than this inner force which is felt or immetliat«"ly [uTceived in 
its exercisti. and also without any sign being ea|i.ible of repre- 
senting it to the imagination or Um>me sense other than itsown. 

Let us however represent this forc e in e,xer* i a* by an image, 
and, by placing ourselves for a moment at the physic dogical 
point of view, let us supjiose that it be IcK ahsc'd in the c enlre of 
the brain. Whem the effort is m.ade. this i entral spring to the 
release of which thc-re is referrecl by a sort of imaginary fn lion 
the feeling of ttur ac tivity, U'illhe smltotnU r iisUutetinnnf it- 
self. I adopt this last expression, as a materi.d sign of voluntary 
effort, or of an action which is neither actu.dly comiM'lted nor 

‘ An cjxjitwcum «( Xt, C'ctbinj^c in W» great work ujicca ilw .Ka/c^irn 4* 
physique et du moral de 1‘homme. 
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provoked by any senst)ry impression coming from without, nor 
eveir proiluced in any part of the nervous system outside the 
centre. Tlu' iirst motor determination being thus begotten in 
the centre, is imnietliately transmitted by the nerves to the 
muscular organ. This is contracted, or extended; its specific 
irritability is set in action, as it could be by a foreign stimulus. 
But, whereas, in this last case, the simple passive muscular 
sensation cumimmces at the externaJ organ in order to termi- 
nate at the centre which receives it; here the active motor 
stimulus commejices in the centre where the cause resides, 
which, after having performed the contraction or movement, 
perceives as elTect by means of the nervous transmission the 
muscular impression which it originates in the beginning. I 
here discover the symbol of complete action, the physiological 
signs of which I mu.st endeavor to analyse more expressly; be- 
cause, it is upon these signs alone that the analysis can here 
be ba.sed, since every nidion of the will is truly indivisible and 
instantanettus as kiunvn through the inner sense. 

In consitlering, therefore, this action from the point of view 
of physiology, I tlistinguish two elements, or two moments, 
in which it is act tunplished. I’o the first corresponds the simple 
motor tletermination or the release of the central spring 
atfecting the nerve.H. However, that part of the action, thus 
iimiteti to the nervous system, tloes not appear to be accom- 
panied by a particular internal {Hsreeption; hut supposing there 
were sudt percejilion, and that it were not such as to be neces- 
sarily confused with that of resistance or inertia of the con- 
tracted rnusch*, which aciaunjianies or immediately follows it, 
one still tamld not regard it as the symbolical sign of individual- 
ity ttr of the self, which cun begin to know itself, or to exLst for 
itself, only so far as it can distinguish itstdf as subject of effort 
from an object which resists. 'I'hus the kind of obscure per- 
ception which wouUl corre.Hpond to this incomplete action 
which is performed from a single centre upon a homogeneous 
nervtnis system, would lie still only a vague and confusetl feel- 
ing of existence, tt> which jKirhaps some species of animals are 
limited. 'I'o the .second moment corresponds that which takes 
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place in the motor :<ystem, fnini the instant wlten the muscle 
contracts, until the etlVct t>f the contraction is transmittei! or 
carried to the centre, where the muscular sensation then takes 
on this characteristic of reduplicatiim which constitutes the 
inner consciousness of etTort, inseparable from a resistance, or 
the inner consciousness of the self which knows itself by dis- 
tinguishing itself from the resisting object. 

Let us now pass from the symbol t»r the sign b) the thing sig- 
nified, and comj)are the internal fact.s with the hyj>»»thesestn the 
physudogical facts. 

We know, from a very constant exiMTtetu-e, that the sentient 
being can never give to itself by any exeri ise of its activity, 
those agreeable or di.sagreeable impressions whit h affects it in 
spile t)f itself; that it is not the artisan mir the creator t>f those 
sensations or of those images which come into existence, suc- 
ceed one another or disappear, witlumt any nujcurretjce of its 
will, or even against its desire. We know, moreover, from the 
observation of .sentient nature, atu! frttm the various experi- 
ments of physiologists, tliat there exist sure and constant 
means to set in play the aninud sensitivity by appropriate 
e.xcitations, and to draw from the si-ntient being all tlie signs of 
the affections, of pain, t>r of phy,sii a! ple.isure. lluit ujie makes it 
undergo. The internal sense <tf effort on the other hatul can be 
set in play only l>y this force, which is interior atul sui gefim's, 
that we call will, and with whii h what we cal) our it*// is com- 
pletely identified. 

The power of effort, or the ability t»> eiiinmein e and to con- 
tinue any serie.s of movements tir *»f actions, is a fact tif inner 
sense as evitlent as that of t>ur e,xiitenie itself. 'I'here i . no ft»r- 
eign force to which that ptjwer is necessarily sulmftlinated. 
Ob.serve thus, htiw {Haverlessull the e.xternal or artilh ial means 
may be which would tend t«j imitate the result * tif that acting 
force, or to repriKluce and to provoke the signs of its manifes- 
tation. If you aj>ply a slimitim, either diret tly upon a muscle, 
or upon the trunk, or the nervous centre whiih send ramitka- 
tions to it, you of a ce*rtainty bring abyut contr.n tiotjs, sensed 
in the living, and purely organic in the dead, iti regard to the 
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will of man, or the power of effort, it dwells in independence in 
the ififH'rmost btin}’, beyond all reach of any excitation from 
withtnit. Neither the inducements of pleasure, nor the goads of 
pain, are t-apabie of irresistibly com[>elling it. When it exer- 
cises itself, all phy.Hiological law.s are disturbed; all the ex- 
ternal signs of sensitivity t)r of contractility are uncertain, and 
can be quieset-nt or deceptive. How powerless, for example, 
the most excruciating pain over the will of a Mucius 
Scevtda? Ilefort* it yiekls, the arm which it holds motionless 
upon the burning coals will be reduced to ashes. Is not then the 
force which thus th»minate.s .sensibility and rules it by its own 
laws, 'whicli Ciun[H'ls the iKKly to stop or to ru.sh forward, even 
when its instinct urge.s it to flight, a force that is specific and 
sut juris. 

Rut still we cannot speak of that moral force guided by 
motives which can render effort sublime. Before motives to 
act exist, there is surely a power of movement or of action; be- 
fore this movement has bei'ome means, it has first been itself 
the aim or j»ri>p«’r end of the willing. Finally it is necessary that 
the srif shall have begun to exist for itself, or to circumscribe 
itself in its own domain, before extending over nature its 
constitutive force, 'fhereby are justitUxl those considerations 
which might appear to us somewhat Uk> minute, and to others 
t(K) closely allied to this matiTialism which they are calculated 
to attaik in its first foundation. 

For u?<, therefore, who art* here occupitsl only with a primi- 
tive fact «»f the inner sense, the will is as yet only the power of 
effort. We have just eharaeteristxl this force through the signs, 
or the first comlilions, or the instruments of its exercise. We 
now need to seek by analysis, what may he the origin of this 
exercise, and that of the individual jH'rsonality which cannot be 
separated from it. Hut before entering ufKin this analysis, let 
us summarise the eonset|Uenct‘,H of wliat precedes. 

£ . I’lie primitive fact of the inner .sense is none other than that 
of a voluntary effort, inseparable from some organic resistance, 
or from some muscular sensation of which the self is cause. This 
fact is Uiu-i a relation of which the two terms arc distinct with- 
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out being separated. In order that they should be separated, 
it would be necessary, under the physiological hypothesis taken 
as a symbol, that the immediate action exerted from the centre 
upon the motor nerves be accompanied by a particular internal 
perception, distinct and separate from the muscular sensation; 
but therefore, the same internal perception would consist in an- 
other relation still more inner, between the hyperorganic force 
exerted from the centre and the nerves upon which it immedi- 
ately acts. It would be, therefore, the nervous inertia which 
would replace in that case the muscular inertia, and the charac- 
ter of the primitive fact would not be changed. 

2. The essential character of the primitive fact consists in 
that, that neither one nor the other of the terms of the funda- 
mental relation is constituted in necessary dependence upon the 
impressions from without. Hence the knowledge of the self can 
be separated in its principle from that of the external universe. 

3. The effort-cause, or the self hdiS the internal consciousness 
of its existence as soon as it can distinguish this cause, which is 
itself, from the effect or from the contraction referred to the 
organic object, which is no longer itself, and which it places 
outside.^ 

4. The primitive fact which necessarily serves as the point 
of departure to science, therefore resolves itself into a primary 
effort, where analysis is still able to distinguish two elements: a 
hyperorganic force naturally in relation with a living resistance. 

5. The idea or reflexive abstract notion of force is later 
deduced from the fact, or from the primitive feeling of effort. 
In following an inverse course and starting from the idea of 
absolute force, all the metaphysicians, up to and inclusive of 
Locke, have displaced the origin of science. They have desired 
to deduce the actual and the real from the possible: that was 
to begin in darkness. 

We do not fear to lose ourselves in darkness by seeking at 
present how effort can begin to be willed, what the origin is of 
this primary action, of this free will, which is the primary condi- 

^ We shall see that this outside is not external extensity, nor even the form of 
space, such as the Kantians conceive it, as inherent to sensibility. 
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tion of the consciousness of one’s self, and, consequently, of all 
other cunscitnisness. \Vc have a thread which guides us in these 
researches, and whit'h, if it does not lead to the absolute truth 
which we seek, enables us at least not to lose ourselves in ideal 
regions, wlu'nce there would be no outlet or means to retrace 
our steps. 


CHAPI'ER n. THE ORiafN^ OF EFFORT, AND OF 
PERRON A UTY 

If it were true, as philosophers who have attempted to 
derive everything from desire think, that will were nothing 
otluT than elesire, which itself is confused with a first need of 
the organised living being; if it were true, or conformed to the 
facts of the inner sense, that instinctive determinations, re- 
garded as completed sensations, embraced judgment, desire, 
or will; if finally it were true, that the very first movement made 
by eat h td us hail lH>en accompanied by will, it would be very 
useless to seek, I tlo not sav, the origin of that absolute force 
identii al with the soul, or of that which stands for it in all sys- 
tems, hut the origin of the feeling of its e.xerci.se, or of the effort 
with whit h the r^o iiientities itself. This origin indeed would be 
confusetl with the tirst rudiments of life, and would be traced 
back to the organit germ which possibly exists before fecunda- 
tion. If thin system were that of nature, it would turnout I have 
pursueii up to the jiresent only a ehimera, and all the jirecisc 
distim titiris I have sought to establish would disapi>car like 
vain shallows, 'file obligation is thus imposed upon me to 
make it evident that my present researches have a real oliject, 
or that there may lie an origin of voluntary effort or of the 
self, posterior in onler of time to the birth of the sentient being, 
to the first instinctive determinations, to the needs, and even 
to the ilesire, which differ from the will, jirojicrly so called, as 
passitin differs from action. 

I arn going al the outset to place myself anew at the physi- 
ological point of vii'w, and ujK>n the very ground of the 
philo.soi>her.s who have assimilated or confounded in the origin, 
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everything thnt I believe sluuiltl he distinguishetl or even 
sepnratrtl, in oriier tt' have a seienee ef principles. Ii the tiis- 
tinctions that 1 establish turn out to he contirmetl hy physio- 
logy itself they are tU..ihtless likely to receive in ctmsecjiience 
more weight ami value in the <‘ye.s <*f those to whom I take the 
liberty of oppt*sing them. 

Acconling to the principles of a physiologist. *wln> was gifted 
■with the genius of experiment rather than with the taletil for 
classitication, one is justitied in the r«vognitionof three nunles, 
or three kiiuls of muscular contractility, which are tlistin- 
guished among thenrselves in the sanre manner as the causes 
which prtKluce or iletermine the contractiinjs. 'I'he first kind is 
a simple organic property inherent t«» the mu.scular nhre, and 
which has been known since Haller hy the tertn irril.thilily. We 
have no iH‘e<l to know uj> to what point the nervous intluence 
contributes to Si‘t it in action, hctause this pritperty, simply 
vital, hap{)ens to he outside <if the ohjei t of uur researches. 
What is of importance to us. is to recognise the truly rlistin- 
guishing eharaeteristies in the sentient eontr.u tility, whuh may 
ahso lie ealUnl animal, aiul a eontrai tility properly xvluntary. 
Let us .seek, therefore*, ft) spei ify e learly tlie jihysiuhtgit al e hur- 
aeteristiis of these two kinds. Both of them expressly relate to 
cerebral intluence, hut under very dil'u-renl lenulitiojis, atid it 
is not permissible to confuse them even physiologie ally. 

AtTeefive impre.ssions ext ited in the nervous system hy ft»r- 
cign or inner causes, being transmitted tti the brain or ttt .some 
other t>f the partial centres, tietermiise tluise jHJWei ful reactions 
which tend to set in play the l«it»innifor organs: hem e the ani- 
mal ctintractions am! all the institutive movements, I have 
just spoken td jtartiai centres as of poinl.s of reat tittn. hecau.se 
it is not {srovetl that it is tht: diret t intluence «»f a single centre 
which determine.s always the inslint five lot omotion t»f animals 
asof the ftH:lus,and several analttgies tend to jiftsve the opjKxsitc. 
Sup{K)sing, what apjwar.s tt) be contradicted by many physiolog- 
ical ohsen'ations, that si single centre determines solt-ly by its 
reaction the kind of movement which is in ijucstion here, at 
’ Cl. Bichat's ReiktoKha phytu/ktiqiifi ta vit rf /a tmri. 
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k*;is't it is truo tluit this centre plays in that ease a passiv^e or 
merely sym!>athctic rfile influenced, as it is, by the impres- 
sions of the internal or external nervous organs which are the 
true detenuiniug causes of these animal contractions. 

But in the coutractuin that is strictly voluntary, it is clearly 
in a single ceiitre that the action commences which, without 
hcitig provokeil or cumix'Ued by any foreign impression, is 
transmitted directly to the organs of movement by the intcr- 
niediary tif the nerves. We And here the only true sign of vol- 
untary etlort. sucli as we have characterised it. 

As the voluntary contraction thus differs from the animal 
contrat tion, so likewise the will, the individual and free power 
of effort and movement, differ from appetite, need, and all feel- 
ings of disi iunfort, of disepuetude, etc. which have been arbi- 
trarily unitctl under the general term of •will. Mere both the psy- 
chologic. d ami phy ^itiliigical points of view perfectly correspond. 
'I'he -.ympathetic rt'actiiui of the centre, which occasions the 
animal cotutr.o tioimur the instinctive movements, is the sign of 
ajhrtii f t/c.oVc \eiy im[iroperly called will. The action, com- 
metuing in a .itigle centre, which occa.sions the voluntary 
movement th.if i . in the power of the individual to make or not 
to make, i.'. the ptupi-r sign of an impelling xcill. The general 
fat uity in tiuc'-tioji from tlie first physiologieal {mint of view, is 
n*it tmly subordimiteil to, hut identical with the sensibility con- 
sidereti as the prim iple or the cause which determines animal 
movement. It is, therefore, not necessary to seek any other 
origin for it tlian that of life itself of the organised being, which 
feels only so far as it is moved, and which moves only as far as 
it feels. In this ease, it is eonditionally true to .say that the first 
of all movennuits has been accompanied by desire or by will, 
and tliat the instim t ive ileterminations, being sensations as the 
<»thers, iiulude judgment, desire, etc. The individual faculty 
which is in (jue .tinn in the second point of view, far from being 
suborelinate to the sensiliility, is most often in opposition to it; 
and wt- have alreaiiy seen that it has its peculiar and primor- 
dial laws, outside the circle of all ajfcctive impressions. 

The eyperieiua* of the inner sense suffices to assure us in fact 
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that, in the cases in whicii nwvenients of any kiiui are com- 
pelled and abruptly incitctl by violent ap[>etites, passions, or 
too emotional excitatu'ns of the sensibility, we tnirselves move, 
or rather our body moves witluuit <Hir leave, without, or even 
against the exidicit ortlers of the will, which is oppressed and 
as it were nullitietl. by the very fact that sensibility preilomiii- 
ates or rules exclusively. ! low couhl it therefore In* {Ki.ssibte 
that the same atfective impressiotjs. whii h <lestroy the c».»ntrol 
of the will, ami absorb or hamper that j*ower, even when it is 
already fully established, would originally serve to develop 
it and to set it in exercise? How is it possible to sup|H»sc that 
the being, which begins ti» live, can pert «-ive or feel its own 
movements, ;ind begin to derive tlierefroin some kmnvletlge, 
when we ourselves are completely ignorant alike of the caua* 
and of the effect of tht>se movements, in the mhlst tif the dis- 
turbance of the affections which provoke or even prcv.iil over 
them? How linally tsmhl the very pritit iple, which obscures 
and so often extinguishes in us the light oi i»insi iuusness, have 
been the first sciurce of it? 

W'e are, therefore, justilietl in saying from our present stand- 
{mint, tluit the first movetnents, which are determined by ap- 
{K'tite or tirganie neetl, or even aceompanied by tie .ire, differ 
as muc h from will properly so •ealleti, as the pet uliar and direi t 
action exertetl from a .single centre differ s fr<tm all sympathetic 
reactions, 'rhus, the first acts of this na u ent will.e.xplained in 
its principh'S, differ from the blind tleterminatioiw of instinct, 
which j»reredes them in the tinier tif time, but without serving 
them in their origin. 'I'here is then tu ea ion to seek by an 
explicit analysis of primitive fact.s, what is the order of progress 
or of conditions which may have prtiihutd the first exert ise of 
the imlividual power of effort, anti with it the fir 4 feeling tif the 
self ; that whii h is etpiivalent to asking what is the law, eithei 
physiological t»r psyi hological, of the transition fnimiiistiiu live 
movements, to voluntary aiul free movejnenl ., at mmpanied 
by effort. 

As long as the tirganie centre, to width phyniologi .ts refer 
motor deternunaiion, only reacts in conseiiuem e of the impres- 
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sions which it receives from diverse sensitive organs with which 
it is in relation, the movements thus produced, not being capa- 
ble of being [)erceived or felt as ilistinct from their producing 
causes, cannot even begin to be voluntary. For if distinct per- 
cept ion is juit anterior, as I believe, to any exercise whatever of 
! the vvill, neither can this latter in its turn precede any degree 

I whatsoever of perception; and although it may be true to say, 

I that the thinking being cannot begin to know save in so far as 

1 he beguis to act and to will, it is none the less true, in the ordin- 

i ary phrase, that t>ne cannot expressly will that of which one 

I has no kimwledge. 

S If o!ve appears to rec’olve here in a vicious circle, the reason 

j is, that as a result tif having failed to recognize the truly prim- 

f itive tai t. one wi>hes to tlistinguish or separate two acts which 

f are retluce<l to one in this fact, and that one already a|)plies the 

law of sui eession, or like the Kantians, the complete form of 
j time, to the first term of every succession, at the origin of all 

i time. 

[ 'riiroiigh the indeterminate order of the progress of bdng, 

i simple it! tin* vita! stage, but destined to become double in the 

[ human stage, ' a ; terit h I arrives when the exclusive rule of instinct 

t<auls to end or to be united to another order of faculties. Al- 
[ ready the iin[»ressii>ns begin to become less vivid, loss general, 

j less tumultuous; hal»it has blunted their edge which was at first 

I strongly atTei tive; tlie ap{>etites are less pressing, the move- 

j ments less brusque, less automatic; the organs of locomotion 

f begin to harden, t heir sj)ccial irritability diminishes; they yield 

I less promptly to every external cau.se of contraction. Thus, on 

s the one side, these <trgans have contracted habits in repeated 

i itistim live iocomoti<in, and they are disiwsed in such way to 

comply with mort- facility to the new contractions that the will 
is to impose u{K*u them; on the other hand, the motor centre 
has also acijuiretl in reacting such determinations that it is 
: capable *if entering spontaneously into action, by virtue of that 

general law of habit, in conseciucnce of which a living organ 

I ^ iitmm iti. dkpkx in hummiiak^ says Boerhaave enerifefc- 

kally, iiiitl witli tfutlE 

i. 

I 

I 
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tends to renew of itself the impressions or the movements 
that a foreign cause has a number of times aroused in it, or in 
consequence of which makes it own the dispositions of another 
organ with which it has sympathetically shared. 

When the centre thus accomplishes movements by its own 
and initial action, the latter take a wholly different character, 
and become spontaneous, instead of being instinciwe as they 
were at the outset. Now this spontaneity is still not the will, or 
the power of effort, but it immediately precedes it. By virtue 
of the spontaneity of action of the centre, which is the imme- 
diate term or proper instrument of the h3q)erorganic force of the 
soul, that force, which could neither perceive nor distinctly feel 
the instructive movements, begins to feel the spontaneous 
movements which no emotion troubles or disturbs. But it can- 
not begin to feel them thus as produced by its immediate in- 
strument, without appropriating to itself their power. As soon 
as it feels that power, it exerts it by accomplishing that move- 
ment itself. As soon as it effects it, it perceives its effort with 
the resistance, it is a cause for itself, and in relation to the 
effect that it produces, with freedom, it is the self. 

Thus personality begins with the first complete action of a 
hyperorganic force which is for itself, or as self, only in so far as 
it knows itself, and which begins to know itself only in so far as 
it begins to act with freedom. The problem is not to know 
what that force is in itself, how it exists, or when it begins 
absolutely to exist, but when it begins to exist as an identical 
person, as self. Now it exists for itself only in so far as it knows 
itself, and it knows itself only in so far as it acts. 

Although the primitive fact, of which we seek to determine 
the source, seems to escape, in that source itself, from every 
kind of experiment, and presents itself only as an hypothesis, 
we can nevertheless discover some examples adapted to explain, 
up to a certain point, the origin of personality, such as we have 
just established it. 

I. In sleep of the mind or of the self, it occurs sometimes that 
one is awakened with a start in consequence of movements, of 
words or of voices, produced by a spontaneity resembling that 
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whii'h serves originally as intermediary between instinct and 
will. At the very instant of this sudden awakening, the indi- 
vitluul fei'ls these movements, not accompanied with effort as 
they are in the state of waking, but with a feeling of power to 
make them, whieli is, in this case, the memory of that effort. It 
is in this way that he approjiriates to himself in their result 
those spoutanetms movements that he has not determined in 
their prim iple, and that conscious appropriation characterises 
solely the perfect awakening. Therefore, in the origin of person- 
ality, sjHmtaneous movemtmt awakens the soul, causes to arise 
in it, as it were, the presentiment of a power which determines 
the first vtiiuntary effort, and with it the first knowledge. 

3. In the newborn infant, and even during a certain period 
after birth, the locomotion and voice are set in action only by 
instinct. The infant frets and cries because it suffers, and in so 
far as it is affei ted by simple needs or appetites. As long as 
thi.s [Hirely st-nsitive state continues, will and apperception can- 
not exist ; for Inov can you supfKise that the first cries of pain, 
the first automatic movements, are acts of a faculty of will and 
of judgment aireaily in exercise, unless you admit these faculties 
us ituiate or unconditioned? Without doulit the cries of an 
infant have a signifu anc«‘ or a natural sense, but that is for an 
intelligent being capable of understanding or of interpreting it, 
and not for the infant reduced to sensations and to animal con- 
tractions. Hut apart from the exclusive domain of the affec- 
tions, of the neetls or appetites of instinct, the infant still cries 
and fr«-ts by virtue of the determinations or of the habits con- 
tracteil by th«’ motor centre and by the organs of movement or 
of the voice, 'fhese movements then spontaneous arc veritable 
sensations. Soon th<*y will lie perceived, willed and trans- 
formisl by the infant itself, into involuntary signs of which it will 
make use in onler to call for aid. Behold the first stage of man, 
duptfx in fiu mutt Hate, tlic first sign of nascent personality. The 
transitiiin sought for is then accomplished. But how could it 
have been po.Hsible, if t he movements had always been the pro- 
ducts of an instinctive and sympathetic reaction, carried away 
,and repclle<l by vivid emotions, and finally if there had not 
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been an intcrmetliarj' mixle of motility such, that sens;ition, 
distinct from the movement perfornuxi. be acctmipaniw! by a 
feeling of power, and gives rise consequently to the exercise of 
the will? Such is the order or the series itf progress; such 
is the transition from instinct to sjHmtaneity. and frtun that to 
the will, which constitutes the {htsoii, the self. 'I'he animal 
rapidly passes beyond the first two tlegrees; man akme can 
attain to the third, but he attiuns it only pmgressively, accord- 
ing to certain laws or conditions, that phiUssuphy shouhi seek 
to know in order to find the principle and origin of science. If 
we have not been able to dispel all tht* cknuls which c<tnceal 
that origin, we have at least shown how, and in what sense*, it is 
necessary to admit an assignable origin of pensonality; how or 
by what procedure of analysis, one can hojie to tiiul it uienti- 
fied, not with the first sensation td a passive substance, but with 
the first action of a hyperorgaaic force. 








JAMES MILL 

(1773-1836) 

ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
HUMAN MIND* 

CHAPTER III. THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

^'To have a dear view of the phenomena of the mind, as mere affections or 
states of it, existing successively, and in a certain series, which we are able, there- 
fore, to predict, in consequence of our knowledge of the past, is, I conceive, to have 
made the most important acquisition which the intellectual inquirer can make.” 

Brown, Lectures, i. 544. 

Thought succeeds thought; idea follows idea, incessantly. 
If our senses are awake, we are continually receiving sensa- 
tions, of the eye, the ear, the touch, and so forth; but not sensa- 
tions alone. After sensations, ideas are perpetually excited of 
sensations formerly received; after those ideas, other ideas: and 
during the whole of our lives, a series of those two states of con- 
sciousness, called sensations, and ideas, is constantly going on. 
I see a horse: that is a sensation. Immediately I think of his 
master: that is an idea. The idea of his master makes me think 
of his office; he is a minister of state: that is another idea. The 
idea of a minister of state makes me think of public affairs; and 
I am led into a train of political ideas; when I am summoned to 
dinner. This is a new sensation, followed by the idea of dinner, 
and of the company with whom I am to partake it. The sight 
of the company and of the food are other sensations; these sug- 
gest ideas without end; other sensations perpetually intervene, 
suggesting other ideas: and so the process goes on. 

In contemplating this train of feelings, of which our lives 
consist, it first of all strikes the contemplator, as of importance 

* London, 1829; new ed., with notes illustrative and critical by Alexander 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote, edited with additional notes by John 
Stuart Mill, ih, 1869, vol. i. 
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to ascertain, whether they occur casually and irregularly, or 
according to a certain onler. 

With respect to the skn'Satios'S. it is obvious enough that 
they occur, according to the order estahlisluHl among what we 
call the objects of nature, whatever those objects are; tt> ascer- 
tain more aiul more of which order is the busiiu'ss of physical 
philosophy in all its branches. 

Of the order established among the <»bject.s t>f nature, by 
which we mean the tibjects of our senses, two rennirkable cases 
are all which here we are calliti ujhhi to muire; the syxchko.v- 
ous ORDER ami the successivk orueh. 'I’he sytu hromms order, 
or order of simultaneous existence, is the oriler in spate; the 
successive onler, or onler of antecedent ami t tmsetiuenl exist- 
ence, is the order in time. Thus the various objei ts in my 
room, the chairs, the tables, the btH>ks, have the sym hroiutus 
order, or order in sjKice. 'I’he falling of the ^p.uk, ami the ex- 
plosion of the gunjHiwder, have the .suctes.sive onler, or tinier 
in time. 

According to this order, in the tibjerts of sense, there is a 
synchninous, and a successive, onler of t>ur sen .atitms, I have 
SYN'cllRON’lCAt.i.Y, or at the same instant, the sight of a great 
variety of objects; touch of all the tibjet ts with whit h my bixly 
is in contact; hearing of all the stumds whit h are reai hing my 
cars; .smelling of all the smells whiih are reat hing my nostrils; 
taste of the apple width I am eating; the setmatiuji of rtNistsince 
both from the apple widt h is in my mtmth.aiiti tiie ground tm 
which I .staml; with the .sensjition of m»)tion frutn the act of 
walking. I have strfK,sstVEt.Y the sight td the tla .h frtim the 
mortar tinxl at a distance, the hearing of the rejM.rt, the sight 
of the bond), and of its mtitituj in the air, the night tif it s fall, the 
sight and hearing of its e,xplo.sion, ami lastly, the sight tif all the 
effects of that exjilosion. 

Among the tihjects which I have thus obsrrvetl synchrou- 
ically, or 8ucce.s.siveiy ; that is, from whit h I have hatl syut hn»n- 
icul or .successive sensatitins; there are stmte whit h f have so 
observed frecjuently; others which I have s«i ohserved not fre- 
quently; in other words, of my .sens;ition.s some have been fre- 
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qucutly syiuhnuiual, tithers not frequently; some frequently 
sucie-ssive. otlu‘r.s luit fretjuently. Thus, my sight of roast beef, 
anti my taste of roast beef, have been frequently synchronical; 
in>- .smell of a rosi*. and my sight and touch of a rose, have been 
fretiuently sym linmical; my sight of a stone, and my sensa- 
tions of it.s hardness, and weiglit, have been frequently syn- 
chronical. Otliersof my sensations have not been frequently 
syruiironical; my sight of a lion, and tiic hearing of his roar; 
my .'>ight of a knife, and its stabbing a man. My sight of the 
flash ot lightning, and my hearing of the thunder, have been 
ofttm HiuH KsstVK; the pain of cold, and tlie pleasure of heat, 
have- beeir often succe.ssive; the sight of a trumpet, and the 
sound tsf a trunqict, have been often successive. On the other 
hand, my sight ot hemlock, and my taste of hemlock, have not 
been *4’ten successive: and scs on. 

It Ml happens, that, of the objects from which we derive the 
greatest part of our scns;ition.s, most of those which arc ob- 
served .sym hronically, are freciuently <thscrvcd synchronically; 
most «if those which are observed .succe.HsiveIy, are frequently 
observed stucessively. In other word.s, most of our synchron- 
ical sensatiotjs, have been frecjuently .synchronical; most of our 
succe-ssivi* .serisationH, hav-e been fr<‘qucntly succcs.sive. Thus, 
most of our synchronical sensations are derival from the objects 
arountl us, tlie objt-cts which we have the most frequent occa- 
.siuii to hear and Her; the members of our family; the furniture 
of our houses; our foiHl; the imstruments of our occupations or 
amusemeiit.s. lu like manner, of those .sensations which we 
have ha<l in siu t »*ssion. we have had the greatest number 
repeatedly in sm cession; the .sight of fire, and its warmth; the 
tout 1j of snow, and its cold; the .sight of focnl, and its taste. 

'riius nuu h with regartl to the order of sknsations; next 
with regard to the onlerof IDKAS. 

As iilras are not <lerived from objects, we should not expect 
their order to 1 hi derived from the order of objects; but as they 
are deriv«-d from sensations, we might by analogy expect, that 
th«-y would (h-rive (heir order from that of the sensations; and 
tlii-s tt* a great extent is the case. 
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Our ideas spring up, or exist, in tire urdtT in which the sensa- 
tions existed, of which they are the copies. 

This is the general law of the “Assoiiation of Iticas”; by 
which term, let it be rememberetl. msthing is here meant to be 
expressed, but the order of occurrence. 

In this law, the following thirigs are to be t arefully observixl. 

1. Of those sensations which occurred .synchronicully, the 
ideas also spring up synchronicully. I have seen a violin, and 
heard the tones t)f the vitdin. .synchrunically. U I think t>f the 
tones of the violin, the vi.sible aj>|H‘aram v of the vitilin at the 
same time occurs to me. I have seen the sun. aiul the sky in 
which it isplacetl, synchronicully. If I think of the one, I think 
of the other at the sjinjc time. 

One of the ca.ses of synchronical .sensation, whiih tieserves 
the most particular attention, is, that of tlte several sensatiojus 
derived from one and the same tilijet t; a stone, for e.vamjjle, 
a flower, a table, a chair, a horse, a man. 

Frttrn a stone I have had, symhntriit.dly, the seiis.ition of 
colour, the sensation of harilness. the seiHatii»ns of shajH', and 
sixe, the sensation of weight. When tin* idea »ff one these 
sensations occurs, the ideas of all <>( them ot t ur. "i hey e.cist in 
my mind symhronieally; and their syiu hn 'ideal existence is 
calletl the idea of the st'ine; whh h,it is tints pl.iin, is not a single 
idea, but a number of ideas in a partii ular slate of combina- 
tion. 

Thus, again, I have smelt a rose, and look'-d at, and handUsl 
a rose, synchronkally; acconlingly the name rose suggests to 
me all those ideas synclmmically ; and this lumbination of those 
simple itleas is culled my idea of the rose. 

]My idea of an animal is still more t omplex. The word thrush, 
for example, not only suggests an itiea of a parti* tilar ! olour and 
.shape, and hi/,e. but of song, and flight, and nestling, and eggs, 
and callow young, and others. 

My idea of a man is the most comjdex of all, itu hiding not 
only colour, and .shai>e, and vedee, but the whole t lass of events 
in which I Imve tibservisl him either the agent or the patient. 

2. As the itlea.s of the scn.sation.H which octunred symhron- 
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ically, rist' syiu hrunically, so the ideas of the sensations which 
occurred successively, rise successively. 

Of tins iinpurtant ca.se of association, or of the successive 
order of our ideas, many remarkable instances might be ad- 
duce<l. Of these none seems better adapted to the learner than 
the repetilioti of any passage, or words; the Lord’s Prayer, for 
e.xampie, committed to memory. In learning the passage, we 
repeat it; that is, we pronounce the words, in successive order, 
from the beginning to the end. The order of the sensations is 
successive. When we proceed to repeat the passage, the ideas 
of tlie words also rise in succession, the preceding always sug- 
gesting the succeetling, and no other. Our suggests Father, 
Father suggests whu h, which suggests art; and so on, to the end. 
How remarkably this is the case, any one may convince him- 
self. by trying t<i rt‘peat backwards, even a passage with which 
he is as familiar as the Lord's Prayer. The case is the same 
with numbers. A man can go on with the numbers in the pro- 
gressive order, one, two, three, &c. scarcely thinking of his act; 
anil though it is imssibU' for him tt) repeat them backward, be- 
cause lie is accustomed to subtraction of numbers, he cannot do 
,Ho rvithout an etbirt. 

Of witnesses in courts of justice it has been remarked, that 
eye witnesses, ami ear-witne.sses, always tell their story in the 
chronological ohUt; in <tther words, the idea.s occur to them in 
the onier in whi< h the sensjitions occurrerl; on the other hand, 
that witnesses, who are inventing, rarely adhere to the chrono- 
logical order. 

j,. A far greater number of our semsations are received in the 
successive, thair in th(> synchronietd onier. Of our ideas, also, 
the number is infinitely greater that ri.se in the succc.ssive than 
the synchronit al order. 

4. In th<- suc( cssive onier of ideas, that which precedes, is 
siorntdimes calks! the sugg<‘sting, that which .succeeds, the sug- 
gested klea; n(»t that any ptwer is supposed to resideintheante- 
cedent over the consc'ciuent; suggesting, and suggested, mean 
tjnly antecetient and c{>n.sequent, with the additional idea, that 
such order is not casual, but, to a certain degree, permanent. 
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5. Of the antecedent and consequent feelings, or the suggest- 
ing, and suggested; the antecedent may be either sensations or 
ideas; the consequent are always ideas. An idea may be excited 
either by a sensation or an idea. The sight of the dog of my 
friend is a sensation, and it excites the idea of my friend. The 
idea of Professor Dugald Stewart delivering a lecture, recalls 
the idea of the delight with which I heard him; that, the idea 
of the studies in which it engaged me; that, the trains of thought 
which succeeded; and each epoch of my mental history, the 
succeeding one, till the present moment; in which I am en- 
deavouring to present to others what appears to me valuable 
among the innumerable ideas of which this lengthened train 
has been composed. 

6. As there are degrees in sensations, and degrees in ideas; for 
one sensation is more vivid than another sensation, one idea 
more vivid than another idea; so there are degrees in associa- 
tion. One association, we say, is stronger than another: First, 
when it is more permanent than another: Secondly, when it is 
performed with more certainty: Thirdly, when it is performed 
with more facility. 

It is well known, that some associations are very transient, 
others very permanent. The case which we formerly men- 
tioned, that of repeating words committed to memory, affords 
an apt illustration. In some cases, we can perform the repeti- 
tion, when a few hours, or a few days have elapsed; but not 
after a longer period. In others, we can perform it after the 
lapse of many years. There are few children in whose minds 
some association has not been formed between darkness and 
ghosts. In some this association is soon dissolved; in some it 
continues for life. 

In some cases the association takes place with less, in some 
with greater certainty. Thus, in repeating words, I am not 
sure that I shall not commit mistakes, if they are imperfectly 
got; and I may at one trial repeat them right, at another 
wrong: I am sure of always repeating those correctly, which I 
have got perfectly. Thus, in my native language, the associa- 
tion between the name and the thing is certain; in a language 
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with which I am imperfectly acquainted, not certain. In ex- 
pressing myself in my own language, the idea of the thing sug- 
gests the idea of the name with certainty. In speaking a lan- 
guage with which I am imperfectly acquainted, the idea of the 
thing does not with certainty suggest the idea of the name; at 
one time it may, at another not. 

That ideas are associated in some cases with more, in some 
with less facility, is strikingly illustrated by the same instance, 
of a language with which we are well, and a language with 
which we are imperfectly, acquainted. In speaking our own 
language, we are not conscious of any effort; the associations 
between the words and the ideas appear spontaneous. In 
endeavouring to speak a language with which we are im- 
perfectly acquainted, we are sensible of a painful effort: the 
associations between the words and ideas being not ready, or 
immediate. 

7. The causes of strength in association seem all to be re- 
solvable into two; the vividness of the associated feelings; and 
the frequency of the association. 

In general, we convey not a very precise meaning, when we 
speak of the vividness of sensations and ideas. We may be 
imderstood when we say that, generally speaking, the sensation 
is more vivid than the idea; or the primary, than the secondary 
feeling; though in dreams, and in delirium, ideas are mistaken 
for sensations. But when we say that one sensation is more 
vivid than another, there is much more uncertainty. We can 
distinguish those sensations which are pleasurable, and those 
which are painful, from such as are not so ; and when we call the 
pleasurable and painful more vivid, than those which are not 
so, we speak intelligibly. We can also distinguish degrees of 
pleasure, and of pain; and when we call the sensation of the 
higher degree more vivid than the sensation of the lower 
degree, we may again be considered as expressing a meaning 
tolerably precise. 

In calling one idea more vivid than another, if we confine the 
appellation to the ideas of such sensations as may with preci- 
sion be called more or less vivid; the sensations of pleasure and 
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pain, in their various degrees, compared with sensations which 
we do not call either pleasurable or painful; our language will 
still have a certain degree of precision. But what is the meaning 
which I annex to my words, when I say, that my idea of the 
taste of the pine-apple which I tasted yesterday is vivid; my 
idea of the taste of the foreign fruit which I never tasted but 
once in early life, is not vivid? If I mean that I can more cer- 
tainly distinguish the more recent, than the more distant sensa- 
tion, there is still some precision in my language; because it 
seems true of all my senses, that if I compare a distant sensa- 
tion with the present, I am less sure of its being or not being a 
repetition of the same, than if I compare a recent sensation 
with a present one. Thus, if I yesterday had a smell of a very 
peculiar kind, and compare it with a present smell, I can judge 
more accurately of the agreement or disagreement of the two 
sensations, than if I compared the present with one much more 
remote. The same is the case with colours, with sounds, with 
feelings of touch, and of resistance. It is therefore sufficiently 
certain, that the idea of the more recent sensation affords the 
means of a more accurate comparison, generally, than the idea 
of the more remote sensation. And thus we have three cases 
of vividness, of which we can speak with some precision: the 
case of sensations, as compared with ideas; the case of pleas- 
urable and painful sensations, and their ideas as compared 
with those which are not pleasurable or painful; and the case of 
the more recent, compared with the more remote. 

That the association of two ideas, but for once, does, in some 
cases, give them a very strong connection, is within the sphere 
of every man’s experience. The most remarkable cases are 
probably those of pain and pleasure. Some persons who have 
experienced a very painful surgical operation, can never after- 
wards bear the sight of the operator, however strong the grati- 
tude which they may actually feel towards him. The meaning 
is, that the sight of the operator, by a strong association, calls 
up so vividly the idea of the pain of the operation, that it is 
itself a pain. The spot on which a tender maiden parted with 
her lover, when he embarked on the voyage from which he 
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never returned, cannot afterwards be seen by her without an 
agony of grief. 

These cases, also, furnish an apt illustration of the superior- 
ity which the sensation possesses over the idea, as an associating 
cause. Though the sight of the surgeon, the sight of the place, 
would awaken the ideas which we have described, the mere 
thought of them might be attended with no peculiar effect. 
Those persons who have the association of frightful objects with 
darkness, and who are transported with terrors when placed in 
the dark, can still think of darkness without any emotion. 

The same cases furnish an illustration of the effect of recency 
on the strength of association. The sight, of the affecting spot 
by the maiden, of the surgeon by the patient, would certainly 
produce a more intense emotion, after a short, than after a long 
interval. With most persons, time would weaken, and at last 
dissolve, the association. 

So much with regard to vividness, as a cause of strong asso- 
ciations. Next, we have to consider frequency or repetition; 
which is the most remarkable and important cause of the 
strength of our associations. 

Of any two sensations, frequently perceived together, the 
ideas are associated. Thus, at least, in the minds of English- 
men, the idea of a soldier, and the idea of a red coat are asso- 
ciated ; the idea of a clergyman, and the idea of a black coat ; the 
idea of a quaker, and of a broad-brimmed hat; the idea of a 
woman and the idea of petticoats. A peculiar taste suggests, 
the idea of an apple; a peculiar smell the idea of a rose. If I 
have heard a particular air frequently sung by a particular per- 
son, the hearing of the air suggests the idea of the person. 

The most remarkable exemplification of the effect of degrees 
of frequency, in producing degrees of strength in the associa- 
tions, is to be found in the cases in which the association is pur- 
posely and studiously contracted; the cases in which we learn 
something; the use of words, for example. 

Every child learns the language which is spoken by those 
around him. He also learns it by degrees. He learns first the 
names of the most familiar objects; and among familiar objects, 
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the names of those which he most frequently has occasion to 
name; himself, his nurse, his hunl. his playthinji's. 

A sound heard once in conjunctitui with antither sensation; 
the word mamma, for example, with the sight of a woman, 
would produce no greater etTect <»u the chilti, than the conjunc- 
tion of any other sensation, which once exists ami is gone ft»r- 
ever. But if tlie wonl mamma is fretiuently prontunuetl, in 
conjunction with the sight t»f a particular woman, the sound 
will by degrees become associated with the sight; ami sus the 
pronouncing of the name will call uf> the iiiea itf the woman, so 
the sight of the woman will call up the itlea of the tuune. 

The prtK'ess becomes very {wrcefitible to us, wheji. at years 
of reflection, we proceed to learn a clead or foreign language. At 
the first lesson, we are told, or we see in the dictitmary, the 
meaning of perhaps twenty wortls. Hut it is m>t jtaning the 
word and its meaning once, that \vill make the word suggest its 
meaning to us another time. We repeat the two in etaijutu tion, 
till we think the meaning so well asstuiatetl with the w«jrd, 
that whenever the word occurs to us, the tneaniiig will in cur 
along with it. We are often deceiveii in this antit ipatit>n: ami 
fimling that the meaning is not .suggcsteil by the worti, we have 
to renew the process of refW'tition. ami this, pi-rhaps, again, ami 
again. By ft>rce of repetition the meaning is assoii.iteil, at 
last, with cverx’ word of the language, ami h<» [jerfei tly, that 
the one never occurs to us without the other. 

Learning to play on a mu.sical instrument is another remark- 
able illustration of the effect of rejwtititm in strengthening 
associations, in rendering thixsi! setptemes, which, at first, are 
slow, and difficult, afterwards, rapid, and easy. At first, the 
learner, after thinking of each successive mite, us it stands in 
his b(K)k, has each time to IcKik out with care fur the key or the 
string which he is to touch, and the finger he is to tom h it with, 
and is every m«tment comntitttng mistakes. Rejietition is well 
known to be the only means «if oviTcoining these difficulties. 
As the re|)etition goes on, the sight of the note, <ir even the klea 
of the note, becomes ass<K;iati*d with the place of the key or the 
string; and that of the key or the string with the proper finger. 
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The assoi iatitm ft>r a time is imperfect, but at last becomes so 
strong, that it is performed with the greatest rapidity, without 
ail ellurt, and alnuist without consciousness. 

In tew cases is the strength of association, derived from repe- 
tition. more worthy of attention, than in performing arithme- 
tic. All men. whose jiractice is not great, find the addition of a 
long <-oIumn of numbers, tedious, and the accuracy of the oper- 
ation. liy no mean.s certain. Till a man has had considerable 
practice, there are few acts of the mind more toilsome. The 
reason is, that the names of the numbers, which correspond to 
the diilerent slep.s, do not readily occur; that is, are not 
strongly a.s.sociated with the names which precede them. Thus, 
7 adtled to 5, make 13; but the antecedent, 7 added to 5, is not 
strongly associated with the consequent 12, in the mind of the 
learner, and he iia.s to wait and search till the name occurs. 
Thus, again, 1 2 ami 7 make iq; 19 and 8 make 27, and so on to 
any amount ; but if the practice of the performer has been small, 
the assoiiation in each instance is imperfect, and the process 
irksonut and slow. Practice, however; that is, frequency of 
rejH'tilion ; makes tfie association between each of these antece- 
<ients and its [)roper consetiuent so perfect, that no sooner is the 
<jne conceived than the other is conceived, and an expert arith- 
metician can tell the amount of a long column of figures, with a 
rapidity, which sc'ems almost miraculous to the man whose 
faculty of numeration is of the ordinary standard. 

8. Where two or more ideas have been often repeated to- 
gether, and the association has become very strong, they 
sometimes spring up in such close combination as not to be 
distinguishalde. Some case.s of sensation are analogous. For 
example; when a wheel, on the seven parts of which the seven 
jirismatic etdouns are resjxjctively painted, is made to revolve 
rapidly, it appears not of seven colours, but of one uniform 
colour, white. By the rapidity of the succession, the several 
sensations cease to be distinguishable; they run, as it were, 
together, and a new sensation, compounded of all the seven, 
but apparently a simple one, is the result. Ideas, also, which 
have been so often conjoined, that whenever one exists in the 
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mind, the others immediately exist aUing with it, seem to run 
into one another, to coalesce, as it were, and «int of many to 
form one idea; wliich idea, however in reality i oitiplex. apjH-ars 
to be no less simple, than any one of tlutse ut which it is etim- 
poumled. 

The word gold, for example, or the wonl iron, apfwars ttj 
express as sinrple an idea, as the wonl colotir, or the word 
sound. Yet it is immeiliately seen, that the idea of each of those 
metals is nuule up of the separate kleas of M veral sensations; 
colour, hartlnes.s, e.xtension, weight. 'rhi>si* ideas, however, 
present themselve.s in such intimate union, that they are et>n- 
stantly .spoken of as one, mU many. We say, our idea t»f iron, 
our idea of gold; and it is only with an ethirt that reflecting 
men perform the decomjHisitiotj. 

The idea expreaswl by the term weight, appears s*> perfectly 
simple, that he is a gtHal metaphydi ian, vvlm can trace it.s com- 
position. Yet it involves, of cour-ie, the ide.i of resi»,tiinee, 
W'hich we have shewn above to he conipoundi d, and to invasive 
the feeling attendant UjH»n the nsntrai tion of nnisi h-s; mid the 
feeling, or feelings, tlemsminatisl V\ i!i; it involve i the id»>.i. rust 
of resistance simply, hut of resistance in a particular diret tion; 
the idea of direction, therefore, is included in it, and in that are 
involved the ideas of e,xtension, anil of pl.ne and motion, Mome 
of the most eomplieattsj phenomena of the human mind. 

Theide.asof hardness and extension have been so uniformly 
regardwl as simple, that the greatest metaphv at ians have set 
them down as the eopies of simple sensatiotis of tuin h. I lartley 
and Darwin, w«Te, I believe, the first who thougfit of assigning 
to them a tliflerent origin. 

We cal! a thing hard, het ause it resists coinpre i tion. or sepa- 
ration of {larts; that is, because to eompren it, or separate it 
into parts, what we call muscular forte is rmjuirrd. The idea, 
then, of muscular action, and of all the feelings whic h go to it. 
arc involvtsl in the itlea of hardness. 

'I'he idea of extension is derived from the tmio idar fc elisigs in 
what we call the motion of jarls «f our own b«»!i«- 1 ; a t fur e,xam- 
pic, the hands. I move my hand along a line; I have certain 
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sensations; on account of these sensations, I call the line long, 
or extended. I'he idea of lines in the direction of length, breadth^ 
and thickness, constitutes the general idea of extension. In the 
idea of exten.sion, there are included three of the most complex 
of our itleas; motion; time, which is included in motion; and 
space, which is included in direction. We are not yet prepared 
to explain tlu* simple ideas which compose the very complex 
ideas, of motion, space, and time; it is enough at present to 
have shewn, that in the idea of extension, which appears so very 
simple, a great number of ideas are nevertheless included; and 
that this is a case of that combination of ideas in the higher 
degrees of ussot iation, in which the simple ideas are so inti- 
mately blemled, as to have the appearance, not of a complex, 
but of a .simple itlea. 

It is to this great law of as.sociation, that we trace the forma- 
tion of our ideas of what we call external objects; that is, the 
ideas of a certain number of sensations, received together so 
fre<]uently that they coalesce as it were, and are spoken of 
under the itlea <»f unity. I lencc, what we call the idea of a tree, 
the idea of a stone, the idea of a horse, the idea of a man. 

In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names of what I 
call objects, I am referring, and can be referring, only to my 
own sensations; in fact, therefore, only naming a certain num- 
ber t»f sensations, regardwl as in a particular state of combina- 
tion; that is, concomitance. Particular sensations of sight, of 
touch, of the musclc.s, are the sensations, to the ideas of which, 
colour, extension, roughness, hardness, smoothness, taste, 
smell, St) coak'seing as to appear one idea, I give the name, idea 
of a tree. 

'I’t) this ca.se of high association, this blending together of 
many idt*a.s, in so ck)sc a combination that they appear not 
many ideas, but one idea, we owe, as I shall afterwards more 
fully exi)lain, the {mwer of classification, and all the advan- 
tages of language. It is obviously, therefore, of the greatest 
moment, that this important phenomenon should be well 
understood. 

9. Some ideas are by frequency and strength of association 
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so closely combiiuHl, that they cunnut lie sepaniteiL If one 
exists, the others exist aUmK with it, in sj>ite of whatever effort 
we make to ilisjoin thi'ni. 

For example; it is ru>t in our jHnver to think of colour, with- 
out thinking of extension; or t»f si'luiity. without ligure. We 
have seen colour constantly in eomhination with extension, 
spread as it were, uixm a surface. We have never sei ii it except 
in this ctiiinection. Colour and extension have lufii invariably 
conjoineti. The i<leaof coUuir. therefore, uniformly tamtes into 
the mind, liringing that ttf extension along with it; arul .so 
close is the associatum. that it is not in our jKover tti dissolve 
it. We cannot, if we will, think of colour, hut in comhijuition 
with extension. The tine idea calls up the other, and retains 
it, so long us the tither is retaineil. 

This great law of our nature i.s illu.str.iteti in a manner 
cquallystriking, hy the connei tion In tweeji the itie.is of solidity 
and tigure. We never have the sens;itiuns from whii h the idea 
of .solidity is derived, but in conjuiution with the sensations 
whence the idea of ligure is tlerived. If we handle jinythitig 
solid, it is always either riiund, sijuare, or of sumr t»ther form. 
The idt'as corresfKind with the sensations. If the idea of stdidity 
rises, that «if tigure rises along with it. 'Hu* idea of figure which 
rist's. is, of course, more obscure th;m that of exteit'.ion; be- 
cause, figures being innumerable, the genera! ide.i is exceed- 
ingly complex, and hence, of necessity, obscure, Hut. sih h as it 
is, the klea of figure is always present when that of soluiity is 
present; nor can we. by any effort, think of the one without 
thinking of the other at the same time. 

Of ail the ease.s of this irnjHirtant law of as sot iafton, there Is 
none more extraonlinary than what .some philo.sophers have 
called, the jk <|itired perceptions of sight. 

When I lift my eyes from the p.ijier on whit h I am writing, 
I see the chairs, ruid tables, and w.ills of my rtRun, em h of its 
proper shajic. and at its projHT distance. I see, from my win- 
dow, tree.s, anil meatlows, and horses, amt oxen, ami distant 
hill.s. I see each of its projH‘r sivte. of its pnijwr form, ami at its 
projK'r distance; and these particulars apinnir as immediate 
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infoniuitiuns the eye, as the colours which I see by means of 
it. 

\ 1 1, |5hilosophj h.is ascertained, that we derive nothing from 
the eye wliatever, but sensations of colour; that the idea of 
extension, in which size, and form, and distance are included, is 
derived from sensations, not in the eye, but in the muscular 
part of our trunu*. How, then, is it, that we receive accurate 
information, by the eye, of size, and shape, and distance? By 
association merely. 

The coltmrs a body are different, according to its figure, 
its distance, and its size. But the sensations of colour, and what 
we may here, for brevity, call the sensations of extension, of 
figure, of distance, have been so often united, felt in conjunc- 
tion, that the sensation of the colour is never experienced with- 
out rai.sing the* ideas of the extension, the figure, the distance, 
in such intimate union with it, that they not only cannot be 
,sejuirate<i, l»ut are actually supposed to be seen. The sight, as 
it is called, of figure, or distance, appearing, as it does, a simple 
sensation, is in reality a complex state of consciousness; a 
sequent', in which the antecedent, a sen.sation of colour, and 
the consetjiu'nt, a numlier of ideas, are so closely combined by 
association, that they appear not one idea, but one sensation. 

Some persons, by the folly of tho.se about them, in early life, 
have formwl associations between the sound of thunder, and 
danger tt> tludr lives. They are accordingly in a state of agita- 
tion during a thunder storm. The sound of the thunder calls up 
the idea of danger, and no effort they can make, no reasoning 
they can use with themselves, to show how small the chance 
that they will be harmed, empowers them to dissolve the spell, 
to break the assa)ciation, and deliver themselves from the tor- 
mentisig iilea, while the sensation or the expectation of it 
remains. 

An«)ther very familiar illustration may be adduced. Some 
persons have what is called an antipathy to a spider, a toad, or 
a rat. These feelings generally originate in some early fright. 
The idea of danger has been on some occasion so intensely 
excited along with the touch or sight of the animal, and hence 
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the association so stronstly fonneti, that it cannot fu* di'isolvcd. 
The seus;itiun, in spite «'f tiietn. excites the iilea, ami produces 
the uneasiness which the iiUa imports. 

The following of one idea after another iilea, or aftor a sensa- 
tion, so certainly that we cannot prevent the comhiiottion. nor 
avoid having the consoiitffil feeling as often as we have the 
anlm'datl. is a law of association, the oju-rafion of which we 
siudl afterwards timi to be extensive, and hearing a ()rinci|Ml 
part in stmie of the most imiuirtant phenomena of the human 
mind. 

As there are some iileas so intimately blemleil by association, 
that it is not in our [lower to sejiarate them; there seem to Ik* 
others, which it is not iii our power to combine. Dr. brown, in 
exiwsing some errors of his pretlecessurs. with re'.pi’t t to the 
acf[uireii pirceptions of sight, otiserves: "I c.umof blend my 
notions of the two surfaces, a platie, and a l onvex, as une sur- 
face, both jtlane and convex, more than I can think >4 a whole 
which is less than a fraction of ilsrlf. or a si|tiare uf which the 
sides are Jiot equal." ‘rhe case, hiTe, apprar . to be, that a 
strong assut iat ion excludes whatever is opposite to it, I lamuit 
associate l!ie two ideas of a isaftetida, and the t,i te of sugar, 
VV'!»y,^ because the idea of assafietid.i is .o .tronglv .tssui iatid 
with the idea of another taste, that the idea ot that other 
taste rises in comhination with the idea of assaftetid.i, aiul of 
course the idea of sugar doe i jiuf rise, f have one idea assiK'i- 
ateit with the word pain. Why can f not assu. iate pleasure 
with the word pain i* bei atise another itidi isolulde assoiiation 
springs up, and exi hides it, 'Ihis is, therefore, ..nlv a case of 
indissoluble assoi iation; but one of nun h import.oue, as we 
.shall fiml when we lome to the exjHisitiun of «.jne of the more 
complicated of our mental phenomena. 

lo. It not unfrequently hapjwns in our a iso. i.iiid feelings, 
thiit the antecedent is of tio iiiqiortance farther th-ui it intro- 
duces the consequent. In these- cases, the toii iequent absorbs 
all the attentioti, and the antecedent is instantlv forgotten. Df 
this a very intelligible illustration is alfordwl b. wh.if hap{K'n« 
in ordinary discourse. A friend arrives from a distant country, 
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and britigs tne the first intelligence of the last illness, the last 
words, the last acts, and death of my son. The sound of the 
voite, the artii ulation of every word, makes its sensation in my 
ear, hut it is to the ideas that my attention dies. It is my son 
that is tiefore me, sutTering, acting, speaking, dying. The 
wortis which have introduced the ideas, and kindled the affec- 
tions, have been as little heeded, as the respiration which has 
been accelerated, while the ideas were received. 

It is iiu|H)rtant in respect to this case of association to 
remark, that there are large classes of our sensations, such as 
many of those in the alimentary duct, and many in the nervous 
and vascular systems, which serve, as antecedents, to introduce 
ideas, as conseciuents; but as the consequents are far more 
intcrc'sting than themselves, and immediately absorb the atten- 
tion, the antecetlent.s are habitually overlooked; and though 
they I'xercise, by the trains which they introduce, a great influ- 
ence on our ha|)piness or misery, they themselves are generally 
wholly unknown. 

That there are connections between our ideas and certain 
states of tin? internal organs, is proved by many familiar in- 
stances. Thus, au-viety, in nujst people, disorders the digestion. 
It is no wonder, then, that the internal feelings which accom- 
pany iiniigestion, shoukl e.xcite the ideas which prevail in a 
state of anxiety, hear, in most people, accelerates, in a remark- 
able manner, the vermicular motion of the intestines. There is 
an association, therefore, between certain states of the intes- 
tines. and terrible ideas; and this is sufficiently confirmed by 
the horrilde tireams to which men are subject from indigestion; 
and the hypochondria, more or less afflicting, which almost 
always aci'ompanies certain morbid states of the digestive 
organs, 'fhe grateful food which excites pleasurable sensations 
in the mouth, continuc.s them in the stomach; and, as pleasures 
excite i<leas of their cau.ses, and these of similar causes, and 
cau.ses ex<-itc ideas of their effects, and so on, trains of pleas- 
urable i<lcas take their origin from pleasurable sensations in 
the stomach. Uneasy sensations in the stomach, produce 
analogous effects. Disagreeable sensations are associated with 
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disagreeable circumstances; a train is introduced, in which, one I 
painful idea following another, combinations, to the last degree | 
afflictive, are sometimes introduced, and the sufferer is alto- I 
gether overwhelmed by dismal associations. 

In illustration of the fact, that sensations and ideas, which 
are essential to some of the most important operations of our 
minds, serve only as antecedents to more important conse- 
quents, and are themselves so habitually overlooked, that their 
existence is unknown, we may recur to the remarkable case 
which we have just explained, of the ideas introduced by the 
sensations of sight. The minute gradations of colour, which 
accompany varieties of extension, figure, and distance, are 
insignificant. The figure, the size, the distance, themselves, on 
the other hand, are matters of the greatest importance. The 
first having introduced the last, their work is done. The conse- f 

quents remain the sole objects of attention, the antecedents are I 

forgotten; in the present instance, not completely; in other | 
instances, so completely, that they cannot be recognized. 

II. Mr. Hume, and after him other philosophers, have said 
that our ideas are associated according to three principles; 
Contiguity in time and place, Causation, and Resemblance. 

The Contiguity in time and place, must mean, that of the sen- 
sations; and so far it is affirmed, that the order of the ideas fol- 
lows that of the sensations. Contiguity of two sensations in J 
time, means the successive order. Contiguity of two sensations 
in place, means the synchronous order. We have explained the 
mode in which ideas are associated, in the synchronous, as well 
as the successive order, and have traced the principle of con- 
tiguity to its proper source. 

Causation, the second of Mr. Hume’s principles, is the same 
with contiguity in time, or the order of succession. Causation 
is only a name for the order established between an antecedent 
and a consequent; that is, the established or constant antece- 
dence of the one, and consequence of the other. Resemblance 
only remains, as an alleged principle of association, and it is 
necessary to inquire whether it is included in the laws which 
have been above expounded. I believe it will be found that we 
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art* accu-stonicd to see like things together. When we see a tree, 
wc generally see more trees than one; when we see an ox, we 
generally see more oxen than one; a sheep, more sheep than 
one; a man, more men than one. From this observation, I 
think, we may refer resemblance to the law of frequency, of 
which it seems to form only a particular case. 

Mr. Hume makes contrast a principle of association, but not 
a separate one, as he thinks it is compounded of Resemblance 
and C'ausation. It is not necessary for us to show that this is an 
unsatisfactory account of contrast. It is only necessary to 
observe, that, as a case of association, it is not distinct from 
tluise which we have above explained. 

A dwarf suggests the idea of a giant. How? We call a dwarf 
a dwarf, because he departs from a certain standard. We call a 
giant a giant, because he departs from the same standard. This 
is a case, thcrehjre, of resemblance, that is, of frequency. 

Pain is sai<l to nuike us think of pleasure; and this is con- 
sulered a cast; of association by contrast. There is no doubt 
that pain makes us think of relief from it; because they have 
been ctnijuined, ami the great vividness of the sensations makes 
the association strt)ng. Relief from pain is a species of pleasure; 
and one pleasure leatls to think of another, from the resem- 
blance. 'riiis is a c<jmiK)und case, therefore, of vividness and 
frequency. All other eases of contrast, I believe, may be ex- 
pounded in a similar manner. 

I have not thought it necessary to be tedious in expounding 
the observatit)ns which I have thus stated; for whether Ae 
reader supposes that resemblance is, or is not, an original prin- 
ciple of assu<'iati<jn, will not affect our future investigations. 

12. Not only do .simple ideas, by strong association, run 
together, and f<irm complex ideas: but a complex idea, when 
the simple ideas which compose it have become so corisolidated 
that it always appears as one, is capable of entering into com- 
binations with other ideas, both simple and complex. Thus two 
comi>lex ideas may be united together, by a strong association, 
ami coalesce into one, in the same manner as two or more sim- 
ple ideas coalesce into one. This union of two complex ideas 
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into one, Dr. Hartley has calletl a iluplex i»,iea. Tw't> also of 
these duple-x, or doubly ton>iH>unt!e<i itieas, may unite into 
one; and the.se afjain into other eonijiuuiuls, without end. U is 
hardly necessary to mention, that as two eotnpie.x itle.is unite to 
form a duplex one, tu»t only twt>. Imt nutre than two may so 
unite; and what he calls a duplex idea may be comjHHuuletl of 
two, three, four, or any tiumlier of eomple.x ideas. 

Some of the most familiar objtvts with which we are ac> 
([uainUxi furnish instance.s of these unions ctf comj>lex and 
duplex ideas. 

Brick is one complex itlea, mortar i.H another complex idea; 
these ideas, with iileas of jHJsition ami tjuantity, citnijsise my 
idea of a wall. My idea of a [dank is a comjdex itiiM. my itlea of 
a rafter is a com|dex ulea, my itlea of a nail is a t ntnjdex idea. 

These, unitetl with the s;ime iileastif {Ht«,itiiin and »|uantity, 
comjHise my duplex itlea ttf a thior. In the •atne nuimier my 
comjdex itlea of xlass, ami \»’tMnl, ami others, ciini|t»<se nsy 
du{»lex itlea t»f a wimlow; uml those tluplex ith-as, utiited tt». 
gether, comjHtse my itle.i tif a httuse, which is m.uie tijt of vari- 
ous dujtle.x itieas. Ibiw many comjtiex, or tiuj»!f \ itieas, are all 
unittHl in the itlea of furniture? How many mmi' in the idea of 
merchamlise? Now many more in the iiU-a t.dletl Hvery 
Thing? 


ALEXANDER BAIN 

(i 8 1 8-1903) 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT* 
THE INTELLECT 

Wk now proceed to view the Intellect, or the thinking func- 
tion of the mind. Ihe various faculties known as Memory, 
Judgment, Abstraction, Reason, Imagination, — are modes or 
varieties of Intellect. Although we can hardly ever exert this 
IKJrtitm of our mental system in separation from the other ele- 
ments t)f miiul • Feeling and Volition, yet scientific method 
retiuires it to In* de.scribed apart. 

'I'he primary, or fundamental attributes of Thought, or In- 
telligence, have Ijctm alrt'udy stated to be, Consciousness of 
Dijftrem t" , ('«ti}s< iousnes.s of Agreement, and Retentiveness. The 
e-XiKisition of the Ititellect will consist in tracing out the work- 
ings <if these several attrilmtes; the previous book containing 
the enumeration of all that we at first have to discriminate, 
identify, and retain. 

(i.) 'I'he first and most fundamental property is the Con- 
sdtmsness of DilTerencc, or Discrimination. To be distinc- 
tively {itTe<-twl by two or more successive impressions is the 
most general fact of consciousness. We are never conscious at 
all without experiencing transition or change. (This has been 
called the Law of Relativity.) When the mental outburst is 
characterized mainly by pleasure or pain, we are said to be 
under a state of feeling. When the prominent circumstance is 
discrimination of the two distinct modes of the transition, we 
are occupied intellectually. There are many transitions that 
give little or no feeling in the sense of pleasure or pain, and that 
are attended to as tran.sitions, in other words, as Differences. 

• London, i8ss: 4tli cd., 1894. 
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In states of enjo3niient or suffering, we cannot be strictly devoid 
of the consciousness of difference; but we abstain from the ex- 
ercise of the discriminating (and the identifying) function, and 
follow out the consequences of a state of feeling as such, these 
being to husband the pleasure and abate the pain, by voluntary 
actions. 


(2.) The fundamental property of Intellect, named Reten- 
tiveness, has two aspects, or degrees. 

First, The persistence or continuance of mental impressions, 
after the withdrawal of the external agent. When the ear is 
struck by a sonorous wave, we have a sensation of sound, but 
the mental excitement does not die away because the sound 
ceases; there is a certain continuing effect, generally much 
feebler, but varying greatly according to circumstances, and on 
some occasions quite equal to the effect of the actual sensation. 
In consequence of this property, our mental excitement, due 
to external causes, may greatly outlast the causes themselves; 
we are enabled to go on Kving a life in ideas, in addition to the 
life in actualities. 

But this is not all. We have, secondly, the power of recover- 
ing, or reviving, under the form of ideas, past or extinct sensa- 
tions and feeling of all kinds, without the originals, and by 
mental agencies alone. 

After the impression of a sound has ceased entirely, and the 
mind has been occupied with other things, there is a possibility 
of recovering from temporary oblivion the idea, or mental 
effect, without reproducing the actual sound. We remember, 
or bring back to mind, sights, and sounds, and thoughts, that 
have not been experienced for months or years. This implies a 
still higher mode of retentiveness than the previous fact; it 
supposes that something has been engrained in the mental 
structure; that an effect has been produced of a kind that suc- 
ceeding impressions have not been able to blot out. Now, one 
medium of the restoration to consciousness of a particular past 
state, is the actual presence of some impression that had often 
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occurrtxl in company with that state. Thus we are reminded of 
a name ■ as sliip, star, tree by seeing the thing; the previous 
concurrence of name and thing has led to a mental companion- 
ship between the two. Impressions that have frequently ac- 
companietl one another in the mind grow together, so as to 
become .it hist almost inseparable; we cannot have one without 
a disiHisitiun or prompting to renew all the rest. This is the 
highest hirni of the Retentive, or plastic, property of the mind. 
It will be exemplitletl at length under the title of Association by 
Contiguity. 

(3.) I'lie remaining property of Intellect is consciousness of 
Aokkkment. Besides the consciousness of difference, the mind 
is also affected by agreement rising out of partial difference. 
The continuance of the same impression produces no effect, 
but after ex{)eriencing a certain impression and passing away 
from it to something else, the recurrence of the first causes a 
certain shock or start, ~ tlie shock of recognition; which is 
all the greater according as the circumstances of the present 
and of the [»ast occurrence arc different. Change produces one 
effect, the effect called di.Hcrimination; Similarity in the midst 
of change pr<Kiuc<‘S a new and distinct effect; and these are the 
two modes of intellectual stimulation, the two constituents of 
knowUxlge. When we see in the child the features of the man, 
we are struck by agreement in the midst of difference. 

This jKjwer of recognition, identification, or discovery of 
likeness in unlikenes.s, is another means of bringing to mind 
past ideas; and is 8i>oken of as the Associating, or Reproductive 
principle of SmiLAKiTY. We are as often reminded of things by 
their resemblance to something present, as by their previous 
proximity to what is now in the view. Contiguity and Similarity 
exi>res8 two great principles or forces of mental reproduction; 
they are distinct powers of the mind, varying in degree among 
individuals tlie one sometimes preponderating, and some- 

times the other. The first governs Acquisition, the second 
Invention. 

Tlie commonly recognized intellectual faculties, enumerated 
by F.sychologists with much discrepancy, in so far as they do 
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not involve Feeling and Volition, are resolvable into these 
three primitive pritiHTties of Intellect ™ Discrimitiatitin, Re- 
tention, Similarity. The faculty calletl Memory Is almost 
exclusively foumletl in the Retentive lanver, although some- 
times aided by Similarity. 'I'he pr«K'es,ses of Reasmi and 
Ab-straction involve Similarity chiefly; there being in both the 
identitication of resembling things. What is termet! Judgment 
may consist in DisiTiminatit»n on the one haml, or in the Sense 
of Agreement on the other: we determine two or more things 
either to ditTer or to agree. It is imfiossilile to find any ca,se of 
Judging that <iot*s not, in the last resort, mean one or other of 
these two es.sential activitiw of the intelU*ct. Lastly, Imagina- 
tion is a prmiuet of all the three futuiamentals of our ititelli- 
gence, with the addition of an elemeiit of Lmolion. 


CHAPTER /. RETEXr/VEXES\S lAU' OF 

ayxThinrv 

i. 'rais j)rin(‘iple Is the basis of Meiimry, Halat, ami the 
Actjuire<l fhtwers in general. Writ«Ts on .Ment.il S4 ietue have 
describwl it uiuler various names. Sir William H.imilton lernns 
it the law of “Redintegration," reganling it as the prim ij>le 
whereby one part of a whole brings up the t»ther parts, .ts when 
the first words of a quotation rrcail the remainder, or one house 
in a street suggests the succeeding ones. ‘Lhe asso* Liting links 
calltsl OnliT in Time, Order in l*l;ue, aiul t'ause .out LtTect, 
are all includetl under it. We might also name if the law of 
Association proper, of Adhesion, Mental Atlhesivene'-s, or Ac- 
quisition. 

'Lhe following is a general statement of this nuMle of mental 
repriKliu tiun. 

Actions, Sensations, and Slates of Feeling, onurring to- 
gether or in dose succeHdon, tend to grow together, or 
cohere, in such a way th.it . when any one of them ii after- 
wards pre.senttsl to the mind, the others are afit to he 
brouglit up in idea. 
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There are various circumstances or conditions that regulate 
and modify the operation of this principle, so as to render the 
adhesive growth more or less rapid and secure. These will be 
best brought out by degrees in the course of the exposition. As 
a general rule, Repetition is necessary in order to render co- 
herent in the mind a train or aggregate of images, as, for exam- 
ple, the successive aspects of a panorama, with a sufficient 
degree of force to make one suggest the others at an after period. 
The precise degree of repetition needed depends on a variety of 
causes, the quality of the individual mind being one. 

4. In regard to the conditions that regulate the pace of our 
various acqmsitions, some are general, others are special to 
individual kinds. 

The general conditions are these: — 

I. A certain amoxmt of Continuance, or Repetition of the 
matter to be learned, is requisite: and the greater the continu- 
ance, or the more frequent the repetition, the greater the pro- 
gress of the learner. Deficiency in the other conditions has to 
be made up by a protracted iteration. 

II. The Concentration of the mind is an important condi- 
tion. This means physically that the forces of the nevous sys- 
tem are strongly engaged upon the particular act, which is pos- 
sible only by keeping the attention from wandering to other 
things. It is well known that distraction of mind is a bar to 
acquirement. 

There are various modes of attaining the desired concentra- 
tion. It is a volimtary act, prompted by present and by future 
pleasures and pains. 

The greatest of all motives to concentration is a present 
enjoyment of the work in hand. Any exercise possessing a 
special charm detains us by immediate attraction; everything 
else is neglected so long as the fascination lasts. This is the 
inherent power of the will in its immediate and most efficient 
manifestation — a present pleasure furthering a present action. 
It explains the great influence of what is called the Taste for a 
special pursuit. The taste or fascination for music, for science, 
for business, — keeps the mind of the learner exclusively bent 
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upon the subject; and the pace of acquisition is proportionally 
rapid. 

Next to present enjoyment, is associated, or future, enjoy- 
ment; as when we devote ourselves to something uninteresting 
or painful in itself, but calculated to bring future gratification. 
This is, generally speaking, a less urgent stimulation, as being 
the influence of pleasure existing only in idea. There may, 
however, be all degrees of intensity of the motive, according to 
the strength of the ideal representation of the pleasure to come. 
It is on this stimulation, that we go through the dry studies 
necessary to a lucrative profession or a favourite object of 
pursuit. The young are insuflflciently actuated by prospective 
pleasure, owing to their inferior ideal hold of it; and are there- 
fore not powerfully moved in this way. 

A third form of concentration is when present pain is made 
use of to deter and withdraw the mind from causes of distrac- 
tion, or matters having an intrinsically superior charm. This 
is the final resort in securing the attention of the volatile 
learner. It is an inferior motive, on the score of economy, but 
cannot be dispensed with in early training. By an artificial 
appliance, the subject is made comparatively the most attractive. 
So with the use of future pains; the same allowance being made 
for the difference in their character, as for pleasures existing 
only in prospect. 

Mere Excitement, whether as pleasure or as pain, or as 
neither, is a power of intellectual concentration. An idea that 
excites us very much persists in the mind, even if painful; and 
the remembrance of it will be stamped in consequence. This 
influence will be especially noticed, a few pages hence. 

It is not uncommon, in stating the general conditions of Reten- 
tiveness, or memory, to specify the vividness or intensity of an 
impression; thus, we readily remember such effects as an intense 
odour, a speech uttered with vehemence, a conflagration. This, 
however, resolves itself into the concentration of mental and nerv- 
ous force, due to the emotional excitement. Apart from the feel- 
ings, an idea may be more or less distinct and clear, but is not 
properly more or less intense. If an inscription is legible with ease, 
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it everything that the intellect demands; the adventitious aid of 
glaniig iharacters, as when, at a public illumination, a sentiment is 
wrilteii in gas jets, is a species of excitement, securing an inordinate 
amtuint uf attention or concentration of mind. 

^ If wf aniipare an object sharply defined with another whose 
lineaments are faded and obscure, there is a wide difference in the 
hold that the two would severally take on the memory; but such 
imiiressidus differ in kind, and not simply in degree. The names 
‘viviil* ntul ‘intense’ are scarcely applicable except by a figure. 
Without a decisive difference or contrast, the mind is not impressed 
at all ; everything that favours the contrast favours discrimination, 
and also depth of imiiression. All this, however, is pre-supposed, 
as a fact or property of the Discriminating function of intellect; 
and i.H not to be repeated as appertaining to the Retentive fimction. 

III. 'I'hcre appears to be specific to each individml a certain 
(legri'c of General Retentiveness, or a certain aptitude for 
act[uiri‘ment generally. Wc find a great inequality in the 
progress of learners placed almost exactly in the same circum- 
stances. Sometimes the difference refers only to single depart- 
ments, us mechanical art, music, or language; it is then refer- 
able to special and local endowments, as muscular sensibility, 
the music'al car, and so forth. Often, however, the superiority 
of iiulividuals is s('cn in acquirement as a whole, in which form 
it is better regarded as a General power of Retentiveness. 

5, W'o shall advert, as we proceed, to the modifying circum- 
stances of a local kind peculiar to each class of acquisitions. 
Ah respects the i)rcsent class. Movements, the special condi- 
tions seem to be as follows: — 

(i.) Bodily Strength, or mere muscular vigour, must be 
regarded as favouring acquisition. Not only is it an indication 
of a large share of vitality in the muscles, which is likely to 
attend their acquired aptitudes; it also qualifies for enduring, 
without fatigue, a great amount of continuance or practice of 
the operations required. 

(2.) Distinct from mere muscular power is Spontaneity, or 
the active temperament; meaning the natural proneness to 
copious muscular activity. This must be regarded as a pro- 
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perty, not of tho muscular tissue, but (tf the nerve-centres on 
the active side of the brain. Hence there is a iikelihiuKi. if not a 
certainty, tluit the etulowment is ucctuni»anied with a greater 
facility in the ass(»ciation of movements, tlhservation m-cords 
with the view. It is usually men «if alniunding natural activity 
that make adroit mechanics. gtHttl .sjiortsmen. and able com- 
batants. 

(.v) Of still greater im|H)rtance is Muscular Delicacy, or 
Discrimination, which is not nece.ssarily involveti in either of 
the foregoing hea<is, although more alliejl to the setKiul. 'I’he 
power of discriminating nice sluuies of miisi ular movement is 
at the foundatit»n <»f muscular exiHTttU'ss in every nuKle. We 
have abumiant pnaif that, wherever debt .n y of discrimitiation 
exists, there exists also a spei ial retentiveness of that i lass of 
impre.ssions. 'I'he physical groundwork of the property is tlie 
abundance of the nerve elements libr<s atu! i urpitM les out 
of which als<i must spring the capacity for variwl groujn'ngs and 
iLxeti associatiitns. 

I’hysical vigmir in general, anti those mtHlen «>f it th.a are the 
counterparts of mental vigmir in partiuilar, nui-it 1 h- reikonetl 
among the comlitions of Ketentiveiiess. Other things In-ittg the 
same, acijuUition is most rapid in health, and in the tiouri ihed and 
fresh condition of all the organs, When the for. es of the systetn run 
strongly to the nervous system in general, there is a tuUnral etulter- 
ance of all the mental manifeslatums; ami energy of niiml is then 
compatible with miuh laalily feehleness, yet riot with any circum- 
stances that restrict the nourishment of the hraiii. 

CHAPTER //. AGREEMEXT UIV OE Xl MILA RITV 

Present Actions, Sensations, 'rhoughts, or Emotions 
tr-nd to nwive their f-tKK among prnims Im{>re.s- 
sions, or .States. 


I. C'oN'TKtuiTY joins together things that on ur together, or 
that are, by any circumstance, presentwi to the mind at the 
same, time; as when wc asstx iate heat with light, a falling iKidy 
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with n i uticussion. But, in addition to this link of reproductive 
coniu-xicn. we find that one thing will, by virtue of Similarity, 
recall another separated from it in time, as when a portrait recalls 
the original. 

'I'he second fundamental property of Intellect, termed Con- 
Bciuustu'ss of Agreement, or Similarity, is a great power of 
mental rt'pnxluction, or a means of recovering past mental 
.states. It was noticed by Aristotle as one of the linTrs in the 
successitin of our thoughts. 

As regards tmr hwu'lcd^e, or perception, of things, the conscious- 
ness of .Agreement Is second only to Discrimination, or the con- 
sciousness of DilTercnce. When we know a thing, we do so by its 
dillerenees and its agreements. Our full knowledge of red, is our 
having contrasted it with all other colours, and our having compared 
it with itself and with its various shades. Our knowledge of a rhair 
is inatle up of our e.xpericnces of the distinction between it and other 
articles of furnit ure, &c.,and of theagreement between it and other 
cliairs. lioth inodes are involved in a complete act of cognition, and 
nothing else (excejit, of course, the Retentiveness implied in the one 
and the other) is necessary. Our knowledge of man is the sum of the 
points of contrast- between a man and all other things, and the sum 
of the points of identity on comparing men with one another. Our 
increase in knowledge is constantly proceeding in both directions: 
we note new differences, and also new agreements, among otu: 
cxperienc<‘S, object and subject. We do not begin to be conscious 
till we have the shock of difference; and we cannot make that 
analysis of our conscious states, called the recognition of plurality, 
combination, or complication, till we discover agreements, and refer 
each part of the impression to its like among our previous impres- 
sions, 'I'o perceive is, properly, to recognize, or identify. 

2. Some preliminary explanation of the kind of relationship 
suljsisting between the two principles of Contiguity and Simi- 
larity, is requi.site in order to guard against mistakes, and 
esiictially to prevent misapprehension, as to the separate exist- 
ence of the two modes of action in the mental framework. 
When the cohe.sivc link between any two contiguous actions, 
or images, is confirmed by a new occurrence or repetition, 
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obviously the present impresslott must rex-ivt- the sum total uf 
the past impressions, or reinstate the wfiole mental emulition 
left on the occasion immetliately precetiins'. 'i'hus, it I am liis- 
ciplining myself in the act of tlrawing a roumi figure vvitli my 
hand any one present etTi»rt must recall the state of the mus- 
cular and nervtius action, or the precise bent act|uired at theend 
of the {irevious etlV)rt, while that etTort hatl to reinstate the con- 
dition at the entl of the one precwiing. and so cm. It is tmly in 
this w;iy that repetition can be td any avail in confirming a 
physical habit, or in forming an inteilci tual aggregate. Hut 
this reinstatement of a former condition by a present act of the 
same kind, is really anti truly a case of the operation of the 
associating principle of similarity, or of like rn .tiling like; and 
we here phiinly see. that %vifhout such retail, the atfhesiou of 
contiguous things wouhl be iniptesible. Ileiu e it wouUl appear, 
that all thriHigh the exp(»silittii of C’ontiguil> , the jdiniipk* of 
Similarity has been tacitly as*,umetl ; we h.t ve everywhere titken 
ftir granted, that a [iresenf occurrent f t»f atty objet t to tlte view 
recalls the ttital impressioti matie by all the previttijs oct ur- 
rences, and adds its ttwn eti'ei t to that lot.tl. 

But, by thus tacitly ussumitig the pow t r of anything present 
to reinstatt? the [>a.st imprevdons of the s.imr thing, we restrict 
ourselves to those cases where the reinstatement is sure and 
certain, in fact t<t cases of absolute itlenlity of the present and 
past. Such is the nature of the instaines dwelt uitoji in the pre- 
vious cha[»ter: in all «»f tljern, the m-w movement, or the new 
image, was supposed preiisely kknlk\il with the old, anti weal 
simply to reinstate atul to de« pen an impression alre.niy made. 
We must, however, now pass bevoml thi . lield of e,’i,ini}>les,aud 
enter upon a new class where the identity i . only partial, and is 
on that accttunt liable to be nussei!; where the restor.ithin, 
instead of being sure, is tloubtful; and where, moreover, the 
reinstatement serves higher imrjHtses than the mere iteratirtn 
and dee{H*ning of the itnpressi«m alreaily made, In all mental 
restijrations whatsoever, lioth t'ontiguity an«! Similarity are at 
work; in one class, the cjuestion is as to the aithi iem > of the 
contiguous bond, the similarity being sure , in another « lass, the 
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ciuestujn is as to the sufficiency of the attractive force of the 
likeness, the contiguous adhesiveness being believed certain. 

If I chance to meet with a person I have formerly seen, and 
entleavour to remember his name, it will depend upon the 
gowlness of a cohesive link whether or not I succeed; there will 
be no tlifficuUy in my recalling the past impression of his per- 
sonal appearance through the force of the present impression; 
liut having recalled the full total of the past impressions, I may 
not aide to rect»ver the accompaniment of the name; the con- 
tiguity may he at fault, although the similarity works its per- 
fect work of restoring to me my previous conception of the per- 
.sonal aspect. If, on the other hand, I see a man on the street, 
and if I have formerly seen a portrait of that man, it is a ques- 
tion whether the living reality shall recall the portrait; the 
tioubt hangs not upon the contiguity, or coherence of the parts 
and surroundings of the picture, if it could be recovered, but 
upon the chatice of its being recovered. Where things are 
identical, the optTation of similarity, in making the present 
case revive the former ones, is so certain that it is not even 
mentittned; we talk of the goodness of the cohesive bond be- 
tween the revived part and its accompaniments, as if contigu- 
ity e.<presse«l the whole fact of the restoration. To make up for 
this partiality of view, which was indispensable to a clear expo- 
sition, we now embrace, with the like partial and prominent 
considerati<in, the element that was left in a latent condition; 
and allow to sink, into the latent state, the one that has 
hitherto been made exclusively prominent. 

3. In the perfect identity between a present and a past 
impression, the past is recovered and fused with the present, 
instantaneously and surely. So quick and unfaltering is the 
process that we U)se sight of it altogether ; we are scarcely made 
aware of the existence of an associating link of similarity in the 
chain of sc(iuence. When I look at the full moon, I am in- 
stantly impressed with the state arising from all my former 
impressions of her disc added together; so natural and neces- 
sary' does this restoration seem, that we rarely reflect on the 
principle implied in it, namely, the power of the new stimulus 
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to set on the nervous currents, with all the energy acquired in 
the course of many hundred repetitions of the same visual im- 
petus. But when we pass from perfect to imperfect or partial 
identity, we are more readily made aware of the existence of 
this link of attraction between similars, for we find that some- 
times the restoration does not take place; cases occur where we 
fail to be struck with a similitude; the spark does not pass be- 
tween the new currents and the old dormant ones. The failure 
in reinstating the old condition by virtue of the present stimu- 
lus, is, in the main, ascribable to imperfect identity. When, in I 

some new impression of a thing, the original form is muffled, ob- I 

scured, distorted, disguised, or in any way altered, it is a chance I 

whether or not we identify it; the amount of likeness that | 

remains will have a reviving power, or a certain amount of rein- I 

stating energy, but the points of difference or unlikeness will 
operate to resist the supervention of the old state, and will tend [ 

to revive objects like themselves. If I hear a musical air that I 
have been accustomed to, the new impression revives the old as 
a matter of course; but if the air is played with complex har- ; 

monies and accompaniments, it is possible that the effect of * 

these additions may be to check my recognition of the piece; 
the unlike circumstances may repel the reinstatement of the 
old experience more powerfully than the remaining likeness I 

attracts it; and I may find in it no identity whatever with an | 

air previously known, or even identify it with something alto- f 

gether different. If my hold of the essential character of the \ 

melody is but feeble, and if I am stunned and confounded with \ 

the new accompaniments, there is every likelihood that I shall ? 

not experience the restoration of my past hearing of the air 
intended, and consequently I shall not identify the perform- 
ance. 

4. The obstructives to the revival of the past through simili- 
tude, may be classed under the two heads — Faintness and 
Diversity. There are instances where a new impression is too 
feelle to strike into the old-established track of the same impres- 
sion, and to make it alive again; as when we are unable to iden- 
tify the taste of a very weak solution, or to discern an object in 
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twiKght dimness. The most numerous and interesting cases 
come, however, under the other head — Diversity, or mingled 
likeness and unlikeness; as when we meet an old acquaintance 
in a new dress, or in circumstances where we have never seen 
the same person before. The modes of diversity are countless, 
and incapable of being classified. We might, indeed, include 
under diversity the other of the two heads, seeing that faintness 
implies diversity of degree, if not of any other circumstance; but 
I prefer considering the obstruction arising from faintness by 
itself, after which we shall proceed to the larger field of exam- 
ples marked by unlikeness in other respects. 

5. The difiiculty or facility in resuming a past mental condi- 
tion, at the suggestion of a present similitude, will plainly de- 
pend upon the hold that the past impression has acquired; it is 
much easier to revive a familiar image than an unfamiliar, by 
the force of a new presentation. We shall, therefore, have to 
keep this circumstance in view, among others, in the course of 
our illustration of the law of Similarity. 

It has to be considered how far natural character — that is, 
a primitive endowment of the intellect, enters into the power 
of reviving similars, or of bringing together like things in spite 
of the repulsion of unlike accompaniments. There is much to 
be explained in the preferences shown by different minds, in the 
objects that they most readily recall to the present view; which 
preferences determine varieties of character, such as the scien- 
tific and the artistic minds. The explanation of these differ- 
ences was carried up to a certain point under the Law of Con- 
tiguity; but, if I am not mistaken, there is still a portion 
referable to the existence of various modes and degrees of sus- 
ceptibility to the force of Similarity. From all that I have been 
able to observe, the two energies of contiguous adhesion, and of 
attraction of similars, do not rise and fall together in the char- 
acter; we may have one feeble and the other strong, in all pro- 
portions and degrees of adjustment. I believe, moreover, that 
there is such a thing as an energetic power of recognizing simi- 
larity in general, and that this is productive of remarkable con- 
sequences. Whether I shall be able to impress these convictions 
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upon my readers, will depend upon the success of the detailed 
exposition of this noted peculiarity of our intellectual nature. 

CHAPTER IIL COMPOUND ASSOCIATION 

I. Hitherto we have restricted our attention to single 
threads or indivisible links of association, whether of Contig- 
uity or Similarity. It remains for us to consider the case where 
several threads, or a Plurality of links or bonds of connexion, 
unite in reviving some previous thought or mental state. No 
new principle is introduced here; we have merely to note, what 
seems an almost unavoidable effect of the combined action, that 
the reinstatement is thereby made more easy and certain. As- 
sociations that are individually too weak, to operate the revival 
of a past idea, may succeed by acting together; and there is 
thus opened up to our view a means of aiding our recollection, 
or invention, when the one thread in hand is too feeble to effect 
a desired recall. It happens in fact, that, in a very large num- 
ber of our mental transitions, there is present a multiple bond 
of association. 

The combinations may be made up of Contiguities alone, 
of Similarities alone, or of Contiguity and Similarity mixed. 
Moreover, we shall find that in Emotion and in Volition there 
are infiuences either assisting or obstructing the proper intel- 
lectual forces. In the reviving of a past image or idea, it is 
never unimportant, that the revival gratifies a favourite emo- 
tion, or is strongly willed in the pursuit of an end. We must 
endeavour to appreciate, as far as we are able, the influence of 
these extra-intellectual energies within the sphere of intellect'; 
but, as they would rarely suffice for the reproduction of thought, 
if acting apart and alone, we are led to look at them chiefly as 
modifying the effects of the strictly intellectual forces, or as 
combining elements in the composition of associations. 

The general law may be stated as follows: — 

Past actions, sensations, thoughts, or emotions, are re- 
called more easily, when associated either through con- 
tiguity or through similarity, with more than one present 
object or impression. - 
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Composition of Contiguities 

3. We heKin with the composition of contiguities. Instances 
niight lie cited under all the heads of the first chapter; but a 
less profuse a-lection will suffice. There will, however, be a 
gain in clearness by taking Conjunctions and Successions 
separately. 

C^njumthns. — For a simple example of a coinpouncl con- 
junction, we may suppose a person smelling a liquid and ideii- 
tifying the smell as something felt before, but unable to recall 
to mind the material causing it. Here the bond between an 
odour and the odorous substance is too feeble for reproduang 
the idea or tlie name of the substance. Suppose farther that 
the person could taste the liquid without feeling the odour, and 
that in the taste he could recognize a former taste, but cou 
net remember the thing. If, in these circuinstances, the in- 
currence of the two present sensations of taste and ^mel 
brought the substance to the recollection, we shwld have a 
im,. i.,su.ice of composite association If me “ 

is fully equal to the restoring effect, there is no case und 
res mt hiw* in order to constitute a proper example, each 
shouUl be insufficient when acting singly, 3 ^,^. 

be no ibubt as to the fact of such revivals we 
I>ose it otherwise. Combination is not s reng ^ spoonful 

cumstances. Collects would not 

at4t^ Ten thousand commonplace ^Themul- 

make oo<- nento. under any system of e wper^T 

tipliration of unaklecl eyes could never equal the vi^o 

person with a telescope, or ng in the world. 

We have seen that the complex f force of 

are held together in the ^ecollecbon ^y^h^ ^ 

Contiguity; such or be revived as ideas, 

nature, cannot the parts coherent. After 

unUl frequent repetition has "U the pa^ ^ 

the reffuisite iteration, a comp 

may be revived by the pre But if the village is one 

atreot, or building, or marked locahty. But,. 1 
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not vor>' well known, that in. if the iHitiun uf it is nut very tirmly 
aggregated in the mind, the traveller just entering rjuu he not 
ready Ui identify it f>y the first thing tfi.it strikes him; he may 
require to go on till several other uhjeets eotiie in view, when 
probably their joint impressum will he able to bring up the 
whole, in other words, will reiniiul him wh.it village he is now 
entering. 

So in reganiing objects as <i»«< rc/ix. »tr c»tmhiaalions of many 
distinct qualities, an orange, for example, whit h alTet ts all 
the senses, a fixing jirttcess makes the lUtlereiit .sensations 
holt! together in one complex ulea. Here, ttm, there is room for 
the joint action of assin iating links in recalling an image to the 
mind. I have already imagined a ease tif this desi riptitm, where 
the unitwl action of smell ami of taste was sup}«»Ned to revive 
the idea of the concrete objet t t ausiiig them, either being of 
itself insurtieient for the purpose. 

5. Suca'xsitms. - I have dwelt at length, in .1 pn vi..tis » hap- 
ter, on tlie eontigmms assotiatiun id suiie.anns tif various 
kimls. Here, to«i, in the eireunist.mce of iniperfei t atlhr^iuu, 
the recovery may In* due to a tomjMtsite .uti<>n. I have wit- 
nessetl a series of events, and tlifM’ .ire. in ♦ onsequem e, asstn i- 
ated in my mind. In emleavuuring to rei.tll tin- serie , from the 
commeneement, a link fails, until some other .is nu i.tfum, sm h 
as place, or person, contributes an as'.i'.ting thre.oi. 

'rhere is one siu i ission tliat tontaiiis the whole of uur exjHTi- 
encx*. that is. the Orilerof 'rime, or the sequenie of eveuts in 
each one's own history. If all the mimiti.e of this smcession 
were to cohere jKxfectiy in the mind, everything that we have 
ever done, seen, or been eogni/,anl of, t.nild be recovered tiy 
means of it. Kut although all the larger tran i,n tions, and the 
more impressive scenes, of our person.d hi’^tory, are linked in 
this order with a suflieient firmness, yet for sttudlrt im ident.s 
the IkukI is twi weak. I lannol remember fully my ye .ierday's 
train of thoughts; nor rejHvU verbatim an .oidre.H of five 
minutes’ length, whether .sjHiken or heard. Tbingi relattd in 
the order of time are, strictly sjn^aking, exjieriem ed otdy om e, 
and we usually require rejieliliiin to iix any lueiita! train. It 
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constiuitly luippt'iis, therefore, that we are in search of some 
reinforcing connexion to help us in recovering the stream of 
events, as they occurred in the order of time. We seek for other 
conjunctions and successions to enable us to recommence after 
every break. 

ICxperience teaches us, that the only way of making up a 
defective atlhesioix is to compass in our minds some other con- 
nexion, or to get at the missing object through a new door. The 
inability to recollect the next occurring particular of a train 
that we are in want of, stimulates a great effort of volition, and 
tlie true course for the mind to take is to get upon some chain 
or current that is likely to cross the line of the first near the 
break. 

At every moment of life, each person stands immersed in a 
compliiatctl scene, and each object of this scene may become 
a starting pttint f<»r a train of recollections. All the internal 
feelings of the botiy; everything that surrounds us and strikes 
tile eye, car. touch, taste, or smell; all the ideas, emotions, and 
fjurpo.ses occupying the mind; — these form so many begin- 
nings of trains of association passing far away into the remot- 
est regions of recollection and thought; and we have it in our 
power to stop and change the direction as often as we please. 
From some one of these present things, we must commence our 
outgoings towards the absent and the distant, whether treading 
in single routes, or introducing composite action. 

6. Lamuttge. The recall of names by things, and of things 
by names, gives special occasion for bringing in additional links 
to ui<i a feeble tie. When we have forgotten the name of a per- 
son, or of an object, we are under the necessity of referring back 
to the situation and circumstances where we have heard the 
name, to sec if any other bond of connexion will spring up. 
Often wc arc unable, at the moment, to recover the lost sound 
by any means; but, afterwards, an auxiliary circumstance 
crosses the view, an<l the revival is effected. ^ _ 

Many of our recollections, thoughts, conceptions, and imag- 
inings, are an inextricable mixture of language and ideas of 
things. The notions that wc acquire through oral instruction, 
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or from books, arc matlc up in part l>y tho suhjci t matter 
purely, and in part by the phrasiHiluj^y that onveyed it. I’hus, 
my recollection of a pt>rtio{i of history is matie up i>f the train of 
words, with the train t*f historical facts and sniie.s, as I might 
have .seen them with my own eyes. So in many scietues, there 
is a ciunhination of visual I'r tactual notions witli language. 
Geometry is a conifiounii of visible tliagranis with the language 
of detinitions, a.Kiom.s. and tlenionstrations, .\<jw, in all these 
cases, recollection may depettd, either on the as.soi i.ititms of 
wortls, or t»n those of visual and other cont t ptions, or an a t um- 
pound of bttth. If I listen io a geogra[!hii al dea ription. there 
is, in the first place, a train of wonis dri»pping on my ear; and, 
by virtue of a |H“rfect verba! n>hesion, I might rei.tll the \vhoie 
dcscri{)tion and recite it tf> aiuither {larty. In the seeond phne, 
there is a series of views of ohjei t.s t»f mountain, river, plain, 
and fore.st whith I picture in my mind ami retain imle- 
pendentlyof the langu.age used to suggest tlu ni. Were niypic 
torial adhesion strong enough, I eotdd ret .ill the whole *if the 
features in the order that I was m.oie ttt toiuiive them, and 
leave asitle the language. *Ihe tumirntn t.ise, liowever, i-, that 
the recollection is elfectetl fty a union t.f lioth the ihreails of 
cohesion: the pi« ttirial train is assisted hy tlie verh.d, and the 
verbal by the pictorial, as may hapjien. 

CoMi'o,s!tioN or Si.Mtt.vtmii s 

7. The influence of the multipliiation of jH>ints of likent'ss. 
in securing the revival of a past objei t, is ii.dile to no uncer- 
tainty. It is tinly an e.'ctetision of tlie prim ipb- maintained all 
througlj the discussion of the law of simil.irily, th.tl the greater 
the similitude, and the more nurnertmi th»- points of resem- 
Iilame, the .surer is the stroke of ret ail. if I meet a p« rson very 
like some one else I have fonnerly kimwn, the prolmbility of 
my recalling lliis last imrstiji to view is im re-ised, if the likem-ss 
in face and feature is ctmrhined with similarity of tiress, of 
speech, of gait, or ttf any still more eslrane*ius points, such tw 
occupation, or history. Increase of resemblance fxktuitdy, 
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that is by outward connexions, has the same power as increase 
of resemblance inknsmly, in rendering the restoration of the 
past nu»re certain. It might admit of a doubt whether four faint 
links of contiguous adhesion would be eQual to one strong link, 
but it would be against our whole experience of the workings 
of similarity, to doubt tlie utility of multiplying faint resem- 
blances, when there was no one sufliciently powerful to effect 
the revic-al. At the same time, we must admit that much more 
is contrilmted to the chances of reinstatement by intensifying 
one point ttf likeness, than by adding new ones of a faint char- 
acter. Hy raising some single feature almost up to the point of 
identity, we should do more good than could be done by scat- 
tering faint and detached likenesses over the picture. This, 
however, is not always in our power; and we are glad to find, 
that, when the similarity, in any one particular, is too feeble 
to suggest the resembling past, the existence of a plurality of 
weak re.semblanccs will be the equivalent of a single stronger 
one. 

On this vit‘w, I might set forth the workings of composite 
similarities, from tlie various classes of examples gone over in 
the prec eding chai>ter. In all very complicated conjunctions, 
as, for example, a land.scape, there may be a multiplication of 
likenesses, unable to strike singly, but, by their concurrence 
.suggesting a parallel scene. Hence, in endeavouring to recall 
resembling things, we may proceed, as in Contiguity, by hunt- 
ing out new collaterals, on the chance of increasing the amount 
of similitude, and, with that, the attractive power of the pres- 
ent for the absent. If I am endeavouring to recall to mind 
some historic parallel to a present political situation, suppos- 
ing one to exist and to have been at some former time impressed 
on my mind, there may be a want of any single salient like- 
ness, such a,s we admit to be the most effective medium of 
reinstatement; and I must, therefore, go over in my nund all 
the minute features of the present, to enhance, in. this way, 
the force of the attraction of similitude for the forgotten 
parallel. 

8. The case notict'd at the conclusion of the preceding head, 
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namely, the combination of language with subject-matter in a 
mixed recollection, is favourable to the occurrence of com- 
pound similarity. If an orator has to deal with a special point, 
the conduct of an individual, for example, which he wishes to 
denounce by a cutting simile, his invention may be aided by 
some similarity in the phrases descriptive of the case, as well as 
in the features of the case itself. If one who has at a former time 
read the play of (Edipus, now commences to read Lear, the 
similarity is not at first apparent, but long before the conclu- 
sion there will be a sufficient accumulation of features of simili- 
tude, in dramatic situation and in language, to bring (Edipus to 
mind without any very powerful stretch of intellectual force. 
So, in scientific invention; a fact described in language has a 
double power of suggestion; and if, by good luck, the fact has a 
likeness to some other fact, and the description resembles the 
language that accompanied that other when formerly present 
to the mind, there is so much the more chance of the revival 
taking place. 

Mixed Contiguity and Similarity 

9. Under this head, there are several interesting examples. 

If any one, in describing a storm, employ the phrase ^a war 
of elements,’ the metaphor has been brought to mind partly by 
similitude, but partly also by contiguity, seeing that the com- 
parison has already been made. The person that first used the 
phrase came upon it by similarity; he that used it next had con- 
tiguity to assist him; and, after frequent repetition, the bond 
of contiguity may be so well confirmed, that the force of 
similarity is entirely superseded. In this way, many things 
that were originally strokes of genius, end in being efforts of 
mere adhesive recollection; while, for a time previous to this 
final consummation, there is a mixed effort of the two suggest- 
ing forces. Hence Johnson’s remark on the poet Ogilvie, that 
his poem contained what was once imagination, but in him had 
come to be memory. 

In all regions of intellectual exertion — industry, science, 
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art, literature — there is a kind of ability displayed in taking 
up great and original ideas and combinations, before they have 
been made easy by iteration. Minds unable for the highest 
efforts of origination may yet be equal to this second degree of 
genius, wherein a considerable force of similarity is assisted by 
a small thread of contiguity. To master a large multitude of 
the discoveries of identification, a power of similarity short of 
the original force that gave birth to them, is aided by the con- 
tiguous bond that has grown up, during a certain number of 
repetitions of each. 

10. A second case is, when a similarity is struck out in cir- 
cumstances such as to bring the absent object into near proxim- 
ity in some contiguous train. Thus, a poet falls upon a beautiful 
metaphor, while dwelling in the region where the material of the 
simile occurs. In the country, rural comparisons are most 
easily made; on ship-board, nautical metaphors are naturally 
abundant. 

If we chance to be studying by turns two different sciences 
that throw much light on each other, we are in the best position 
for deriving the benefit of the comparison. When we know the 
most likely source of fertile similitudes for some difficult prob- 
lem, we naturally keep near that source, in order that we may 
be struck with the faintest gleam of likeness, through the help 
of proximity. A historian of the ancient republics cultivates a 
familiarity with all the living instances of the republican sys- 
tem. Now that physical science is largely indebted to mathe- 
matical handling, the physicist has to maintain his freshness in 
mathematics. It is not safe to trust to an acquisition of old 
date, however pertinacious the mind be in retaining the subject 
in question. The great discoveries of identification that aston- 
ish the world and open up new vistas of knowledge, have doubt- 
less often been helped by the accidental proximity of the things 
made to flash together. For illustration’s sake, we might sup- 
pose Newton in the act of meditating upon the planetary at- 
traction, at the time that the celebrated apple fell to the ground 
before his eyes; a proximity so very close would powerfully aid 
in bringing on the stroke of identification. 
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CHAPTER IV. COXSTKirnVK ASSOCIAITOX 

By means <'f AsstH'iation, the initul has tite lunver tn form 
nrw comhinatuins. or aKgreKati's. dsAtrfni from any that I 
have Ix'eti presented to it in the course of exi»erieme. 

I. THRorutKU’T the whtile t»f the preceiHtut exposition, we 
have had in view the literal resuseitation, revival, or reinstate- 
ment of fonner actions, images, eim^tiorts, and trains itf thmight. 

No sjH'cial reference has Iweti made to th«‘ ojH'raf ions known by 
such names as hnagittation. t'reation. <*onstnu tivcju <Vig- I 

ination; through which we are supjMHcd to put togetlier new : 
forms, or to construct images, conceptions, pittures, and 
nuxies of working, such as we have never before had any exiw- ! 

rienceof. Vet the genius of the J’ainter, the f‘t« t, the Musi- ' 

cian. and the Inventor in the arts ami siietices, evidently ini- t 

plies a process iif this nature. j 

Under the heail of Similarity, we have h.ul t'> recogni/.e a | 

power temling to originality and invention, as when in virtue I 

of the identifying of two things lying far ap.ut in nature - - 

whatever is known of the one is instantly trail lertad to the | 

other, thereby constituting a new ami insiriu live tombiiialion t 

of ideas. Such was the case when hranklin's identity sition of , 

electricity and thunder, led to the iipjdit ation of the beydi ii jar 
to explain a thumlerslonn. *I'he |K»wer of rec ailing like by like, 
in S{iite of renuileness, tUsguise, and false liir«‘s, enters into 
a very' large numlHT of inventive etTorts, Imth in the s* tern es and 
in the arts. But we have now to deal with t onsirm ti<.ns of .i, 
higher order of complexity. 'I'here are diHoverie i that **eem 
nothing short of absolute creations, ns the whole s« ience of > 

^luthematics; while, in the Fine Arts, a fiie.'.e of the Parthe- 
non, II (Jothk cathedral, a Paradise Lost, are very far fa yond 
the highest stretches of the identifying f.o iilty taken by itself. 

Nevertheless, the intellectual forces o{i«T,itiug in fho-a- crea- 
tions, are no other tlian theasscM anting forces alrc-ndy dist usscal. 

The new' comhinations gr<»w out of elements already possessed 
by the mind, and brought to view according to the laws alaive 
laid down. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY* 

PART IL 'HOC INDUCTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
CHAPTliR II. rilE COMPOSITION OF MIND 

5 64. In the last chapter we incidentally encroached on 
tlie tiipic to which this chapter is to be devoted. Certain 
apparently 'Simple feelings were shown to be compounded of 
units of feeling: whence it was inferred that pos-sibly, if not 
probably, feelings of other classes are similarly compounded. 
Atid n thus treating of the composition of feelings, we, by 
implication, treated of the composition of Mind, of which feel- 
ings are themselves components. 

Here, iuiwever, leaving siteculations about the ultimate 
composition of Mintl, we pa.s.H to observations on its proximate 
com{H>.siiion. Accepting as really simple those constituents of 
Mind whic h are not decomposable by introsixiction, we have 
to comsider what are their fundamental distinctive characters, 
and wluit are the essential principles of arrangement among 
them. 

5 fi5. 'rht! pro.'cimate components of Mind arc of two broadly- 
contrasted kimis •" Feelings and the Relations between fecl- 
ing.s. Among the members of each group there exist multitud- 
inous unlikene.'-se.s, many of which arc extremely strong; but 
such unlikene-ses are small compared with those which dis- 
tinguisfi meml)ers of the one group from members of the other. 
Let us, in the first place, consider what arc the characters which 
all I-'celings have in common, and what are the characters which 
Relations l)ctween feelings have in common. 

• Lomton, *855; ad ed. ib. 1870; 3d ed. ib. 1881; sth ed. 1890. 
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Each feeling, we here deline it. is .tnv [hi! ti«>n of ciitHi usus, 
ness which occupies a pl.iee sull'u iently i.rge t»» i;ive it a {ht- 
ceivahle individuality; whiih h.ts its individuality nia!ke«i i t! 
from ad'acent jH>rtu>ns lonu inuan 'ts hy qualiiative con- 
trasts; ami which, when 'ntru-»pei tivily iontemplitcl, .appears 
to be homogeiustus, 'f'hese are the esst tUial .. nbviousiy if 
untler introsjHvtiiUi. a state of cons, i.-it au-s . i . dn innpo'.able, 
into unlike juirts that exist either sijmiU.uu *«u 4y i>r 
slvcly, it h onv frriiiii; tnil livii v>r iiuirr. CiIiviiuiH^y if i| y 
indbtifigiii>hatik* *.4 « il 

faniLH tnw willi lh*it fii 4 4 ti itiiiividu.il iVrling Imi 

part of cine. And ohvioiHlv ii if dtir :*4 iit 4 in 

ness m appreriah!e area, i*r an aftprru 4 l»!r diiraiis»ii, it ranntii 
be known as a feeling. 

A relation helween lVe!ifig4 h, im the tharaiirriVati 

by oci'iipying no apprec tablr part. »4 * ^nr-n 1 akr away 

the trniH it unite^i, and if disapp^Mf'-i Ahm-^ wilb llinii, having 
no independent ptave in* iiiilividoalif v ii-H own, It, is irtie, 
that, uniler an ulUmate analyd-^v what wt lal! a rrlifiuti pr*ives 
tu be if>elf a kind of feeling llir iti»4tirnfa?\ lefliiig ai"rofii» 
panyitig the IrarHilioii fnan tair ei.aiHj:aef4MU--» iVrling in ;m 
adjaeeril. eonspiiaiotH frrliiig. And if $-i Irur t!ial, iiolwifio 
standing it.s e^clrriiir brrvifv, $l.-i quaHl.ifivr 1 harai trr id afipre- 
ciable; for relalioiVH are fan %\v nha!! firrraitrr di-.tiiigiitHti. 
abb frtirn one another only by ibr uidikrrird-..rd .4 the lVrtiiig :4 
whbh amirnpany the moinriiiary frandfi^avi. Iv.o ii rrlaiionat 
feeling may, in fact, be regarded a.n one *4' fh,r;r nrrvdaid 
which %x SiiHpect to be the ntiif.H «.»f 1, oinjtiisiiioii *4 I'rrlingH ; anib 
thcnigh irislanlaiit^HH, it i^ known an of greater or Ir-sH Hireriglti 
and iiH taking place with grrafrr i»r Iradi fa* iliiv, ilnl llir loio 
tra.st between ihrse relali*.iiial ferlinga and wlial wr ordinarily 
call feelings, h so Hirorig ihal we « lead ihriii apsirl. 11ieir 
exirerne brevity, fhrir small varirly, aii*J itieif defnapieiicr «ri 
the feriinc they unite, dilferriiiliir thnn in an uiirnbiakealile 
wayd 

* If will |irrlia|w wtijnar*! lleil %% iV cur lariwrrti llilngi 

which life titiiiiif la lit *4 
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Terhaps it will be well to recognize more fully the truth that 
this clistiuction cannot be absolute. Besides admitting that, as 
an element of consciousness, a relation is a momentary feeling, 
we must also admit that just as a relation can have no existence 
apart from the feelings which form its terms, so a feeling can 
exist only by relations to other feelings which limit it in space 
or time or biith. Strictly speaking, lieither a feeling nor a rela- 
tion is an independent element of consciousness: there is 
throughout a dt'pendencc such that the appreciable areas of 
consciousness occupied by feelings, can no more possess indi- 
vklualities apart from the relations which link them, than these 
relations can jK)ssess individualities apart from the feelings they 
link, 'riie essential distinction between the two, then, appears 
to be that whereas a relational feeling is a portion of conscious- 
ness inseparable into parts, a feeling ordinarily so-called, is a 
portion of ct)nsciousness that admits imaginary division into 
like parts which are related to one another in sequence or co- 
exist enci*. A feeling i)roper is cither made up of like parts that 
occupy time, or it is made up of like parts that occupy space, or 
both. In any case, a feeling proper is an aggregate of related 
like parts, while a relational feeling is undecomposable. And 
this is <‘xaclly the contrast between the two which must result 
if, as we have inferred, feelings arc composed of units of feeling, 
or shocks. 

§ 66. Sim|)le feelings as above defined, are of various kinds. 
I’o say anything here about the classification of them, involves 
some forestalling of a future chapter. This breach of order, 
luiwever, is unavoidable; for until certain provisional groupings 
have been made, further exiiosition is scarcely practicable. 

Limiting our attention to seemingly-homogeneous feelings 
as primarily experienced, they may be divided into the feelings 
which are centrally initiated and the feelings which are peri- 
Thfif, htnvevcr, are not the simple relations between adjacent 
feeUngi whirh we are here ilealing with. They are relations that bridge over 
great ruimlierM of int^Tvening feelings and relations; and come into existence 
ofily by ^juit k transitiuni through these intervening states, ending in the consoli- 
dation of them. 
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phoraiJy inituitwi fniutii'iin aiul These havo 

widely unlike chunuters. i'lnvuni^ the ilese *ii tiiis vulunse 
evidence will he t’ouiul tluit while the sens.it inns are relatively 
simple, the eiuetii'us. though seeining to he simple are ex- 
tremely compouml; atul that a marked contrast ot character 
between them heiue results. Hut without reierring ti> any 
essential unlikeness of comi«>situ>n, we shall shortly see that 
between the eentrally initiated feelings and the peripherally- 
initiated feelings, fuiulainental distinctions may 1 h- established 
by introsjHvtive eomparisun. 

A subdivision has to be made. The in-ripherally initiated 
feelings, or sensations, m.iy he groujud into tlnoe which, 
causwl by disturhances at the emts of nerves distributed on 
the outer surfaee. are taken to im[»ly outer agi-m irs, .md those 
which, cause*! by ilisturhaiices at the eiuls t>f nrrveuli .tribute*! 
within the InHly. are n**t taken to imply outs-r agi iu ii- 1; which 
last, tlKiugh not fieripherally initiate*! in the .>fdinary sense, are 
So in the pliysu>!ogii al sens**. Hut as U tween the i xteriof «if the 
Inidy and its interior, thi-re are all gra*! ation , of depth, it results 
that this iiistinition is a bro.i»!l,v m.irke>i -*ne, rather than a 
sharply marketl one. We -.hall, ht<wever, find fh.it * ertain «iif. 
fereiiUal chara* ters am«»ng lh«* si nsatiotss ant>mp iny this *iif. 
ferenee of tii.trihutiori of the m-rves in whiih tlu v arise; anti 
that they are tie* i*i***l in itr -jM.rti.in to the relative tuperiUiality 
or centrality t»f these nerves. 

In ctintrast with this »Iass of primary >«r re.ii feelitigs, thus 
divitle*! atul suh*liviiie*i, has to !«• set the * omplemi'iitary class 
of set ondary or i*leal feeiitigs, sitnilarly *11*. i>!e*l aiu! adHUvitlisj. 
Speaking generally, the two* l.tsses <iiiler gre.illv in itilensity, 
\\ bile the primary or tiriginally j»r««iu« nl fi-eiings are relatively 
vivid, th*' si’condary «tr rej)r*idu*isl feelitigt are relatively faint. 
It .shoulti he atl*Ii'»! that the vjvi«l feelings are taken to imply 
objective e,x* tting agents then an*l there a* ting »>« the peri* 
phery ui the nervous system; while the faint feelings, though 
taken to imply obje* live exciting agents wltj* h thus a* te«! at a 
fuist time, are not taken to imply their pretenl a* tji»n. 

We are thus obliged to carry with us a ilassiiHation based 
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on structure and a classification based on function. The divi- 
sion into centrally-initiated feelings, called emotions, and peri- 
pherally-initiated feelings, called sensations; and the subdivi- 
sion of these last into sensations that arise on the exterior of the 
body and sensations that arise in its interior; respectively refer 
to differences among the parts in action. Whereas the division 
into vivid or real feelings and faint or ideal feelings, cutting 
across the other divisions at right angles as we may say, refers 
to difference of amount in the actions of these parts. The first 
classification has in view unlikenesses of kind among the feel- 
ings; and the second, a marked unlikeness of degree, common to 
all the kinds. 

§ 67. From the classes of simple feelings we pass to the 
classes of simple relations between feelings, respecting which 
also, something must be said before we can proceed. In default 
of an ultimate analysis, which cannot be made at present, cer- 
tain brief general statements must suffice. 

As already said, the requisite to the existence of a relation 
is the existence of two feelings between which it is the link. The 
requisite to the existence of two feelings is some difference. 
And therefore the requisite to the existence of a relation is the' 
occurrence of a change — the passage from one apparently- 
uniform state to another apparently-uniform state, implying 
the momentary shock produced by the commencement of a 
new state. 

It follows that the degree of the change or shock, constituting 
in other words the consciousness of the degree of difference 
between the adjacent states, is the ultimate basis of the dis- 
tinctions among relations. Hence the fundamental division of 
them into relations between feelings that are equal, or those of 
likeness (which however must be divided by some portion of 
consciousness that is unlike them), and relations between feel- 
ings that are unequal, or those of unlikeness. These last fall 
into what we may distinguish as relations of descending inten- 
sity and relations of ascending intensity, according as the tran- 
sition is to a greater or to a less amount of feeling. And they 
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are further distinguishable into relations of quantitative un- 
likeness, or those occurring between feelings of the same nature 
but different in degree, and relations of qualitative unlikeness, 
or those occurring between feelings not of the same nature. 

Relations thus contemplated simply as changes, and grouped 
according to the degree of change or the kind of change, sever- 
ally belong to one or other of two great categories which take 
no accoimt of the terms as like or unlike in nature or amount, 
but which take account only of their order of occurrence, as 
either simultaneous or successive. This fundamental division 
of relations into those of co-existence and those of sequence, is, 
however, itself dependent on the preceding division into rela- 
tions of equality between feelings and relations of inequality 
between them. For relations themselves have to be classed as of 
like or unlike kinds by comparing the momentary feehngs that 
attend the establishment of them, and observing whether these 
are like or unlike, and, as we shall hereafter see, the relations of 
co-existence and sequence are distinguished from one another 
only by process of this kind. 

§ 68. Having defined simple feelings and simple relations, 
and having provisionally classified the leading kinds of each, 
we may now go on to observe how Mind is made up of these 
elements, and how different portions of it are characterized by 
different modes of combination of them. 

Tracts of consciousness formed of feelings that are centrally 
initiated, are widely unlike tracts of consciousness formed of 
feelings that are peripherally initiated; and of the tracts of con- 
sciousness formed of peripherally-initiated feelings, those parts 
occupied by feelings that take their rise in the interior of the 
body are widely unlike those parts occupied by feelings that 
take their rise on the exterior of the body. The marked unlike- 
nesses are in both cases due to the greater or smaller porpor- 
tions of the relational elements that are present. Whereas 
among centrally-initiated feelings, the mutual limitations, both 
simultaneous and successive, are vague and far between; and 
whereas among peripherally-initiated feelings caused by inter- 
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nal dbturbunces, some are extremely indcfmite.and few or none 
delinite iii a hi^h degree; feelings causwl by external disturb- 
ances are nu^stly relatetl <|uite clearly, alike l)y co-existence and 
se<iueiue, and among the highest of theiii the mutual limita- 
titms in space or time or both, arc extremely sharj). I'hese 
hroa<l contrasts, dejamdent on the extent to which the elements 
of feeling are compounded with the elements of relation, cannot 
be uiulerstoiHl, and their iinjjortance perceived, without illus- 
trations. We will begin with those parts of Mind distinguished 
by pre«U»minance of the relational elements. 

Remembering that the lenses of the eye form a nonsen dent 
optical apiuiratus that casts images on the retina, we may fairly 
juiy that the retina is brought more directly into contact with 
llie external agent acting on it than is any other perii)hcral 
exjKuision of the nervous system. And it is in the tracts of con- 
sciovj'.tu-iS pr(Hluced by the various lights relleete<l from (ibjects 
annrntl and t tmcentraUxI on the retina, that vve lind the ele- 
ments of feeling most intimately woven up with the elements of 
n‘lation. '1‘he multitudinous states of eomsciousness yiehled by 
vision, areabove all others sharp in theirmutual limitations; the 
dirt'erences that occur between adjaet'iit unt's are extremely 
detinite. It is further to be noted that the relational element is 
here dominant umier Inith of its fumlameiital forms. Some of 
the fei-liitgs simultaneously limit one another with great dis- 
tinctin-ss, and some of them with etiual distinctness succes- 
.sively limit one another. The feelings eauswl by 

actimisoji the general surface of the body are marked off clearly, 
though by !»! means sti clearly as those which arise in the retina. 
Sensations <>f touch initiattal at points on the skin v<*ry near one 
iiiHither, form parts of ctmsciousness that are sej)arate though 
adjacent; and these are distinguishable not only as co existing 
in close proximity, but also as distinct from kiiulred .sen.salions 
immediately precwling or immediately .sueeeeding them. 
Moreover the definitem^ss of their mutual littut.-itions, in space 
if not in time, is greatest among the sensations of touch pro- 
ceeding from i>arts of the surface which have, in a sense, the 
greatest e.xternality the parts which, like the tips of the 
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fingers and the tip of the tongue, have the most frequent and 
varied converse with outer objects.^ Next in the 

definiteness of their mutual limitations come the auditory feel- 
ings, Among such of these as occur together, the relations are 
marked with imperfect clearness. Received through unculti- 
vated ears, only a few simultaneous sounds are vaguely sepa- 
rable in consciousness; though received through the ears of a 
musician, many such sounds may be distinguished and identi- 
fied. But among successive sounds the relational components 
of mind are conspicuous. Differences between tones that follow 
one another, even very rapidly, are clearly perceived. But the 
demarcations are less decided than those between contrasted 
sensations in the field of vision. Passing to the sen- 

sations of taste, we see that these, less external in their origin 
(for it is not in the tip of the tongue, but over its hinder part 
and the back of the palate, that the gustatory nerves are dis- 
tributed), are comparatively indefinite in their relations. Such 
distinctions as may be perceived between tastes that co-exist 
are comparatively vague, and can be extended to but two or 
three. Similarly, the beginnings and ends of successive tastes 
are far less sharp than the beginnings and ends of the visual 
impressions we receive at every glance; nor can successive 
tastes be distinguished with anything like the same rapidity as 
successive tones. Even more undecided are the mu- 

tual limitations among sensations of smell, which, like the last, 
originate at a considerable distance from the surface (for the 
nose is not the seat of smell: the olfactory chamber, with which 
the nostrils communicate, is seated high up between the eyes). 
Of simultaneous smells the discrimination is very vague; and 
probably not more than three can be separately identified. Of 
smells that follow one another, it is manifest that they begin 
and end indefinitely, and that they cannot be experienced in 
rapid succession. 

1 The tongue is a much more active tactual organ than at first appears. The 
mechanical impressions it receives are not limited to those given by the food 
which it manages during mastication; but at other times it is perpetually explor- 
ing the inner surfaces of the teeth, which are to it external bodies. 
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We come now to the peripherally-initiated feelings set up by 
internal disturbances. Among these the most superficial in 
origin and most relational as they exist in consciousness, are the 
sensations of muscular tension. Though, except when making 
vigorous efforts, these are but feeble ; though such as are present 
together mutually limit one another in a very vague way; and 
though their beginnings and ends are so blurred that a series of 
them is but indistinctly separable into parts ; yet they are juxta- 
posed and contrasted to the extent implied by discriminations 
and recognitions of them — discriminations and recognitions so 
partial, however, as frequently to require indirect verifications. 
It should be added that the relations among muscular feelings 
are variable in abundance and distinctness. They are most con- 
spicuous when the feelings come from muscles that are small, 
and in perpetual action, as those which move the eyes, the fin- 
gers, and the vocal organs; and least conspicuous when the 
feelings come from muscles that are large or centrally seated, 
or both, as those of the legs and of the trunk. Pass- 

ing over abnormal feelings of pain and discomfort due to dis- 
turbances of nerves distributed within the limbs and body, 
among which the small proportion of the relational element is 
manifest, it will suffice if we come at once to the feelings origin- 
ating in parts that are remotest from the external world, and 
which, at least relational, are most distinguished from those we 
set out with. Hunger is extremely vague in its beginning and 
end. Commencing unobtrusively and ceasing gradually, it is 
utterly unlike those feelings which, closely contiguous in time, 
make one another distinct by mutual limitation. Neither is it 
appreciably marked out by co-existing feelings; its position 
among simultaneous states of consciousness is indeterminate. 
And this indefiniteness of relation, both in space and time, 
characterizes other visceral feelings, both normal and ab- 
normal. 

Of the centrally-initiated feelings, or emotions, much the 
same has to be said as of the last. Their beginnings and endings 
in time are comparatively indefinite, and they have no definite 
localizations in space. That is to say, they are not limited by 
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preceding and succeeding states of consciousness with any pre- 
cision; and no identifiable bounds are put to them by states of 
consciousness that co-exist. Here, then, the relational element 
of mind is extremely inconspicuous. The sequences among 
emotions that can occur in a given period, are comparatively 
few and indeterminate; and between such two or three emo- 
tions as can co-exist it is impossible to distinguish in more than 
a vague way. 

§ 69. Further and equally important distinctions obtain 
between the tracts of consciousness thus broadly contrasted, 
and they are similarly caused. Presence of the relational ele- 
ments, seen in the mutual limitations of feelings, simultaneous 
and successive, is accompanied by the mutual cohesion of 
feelings; and absence of the relational elements, seen in the 
indeterminate boundaries of feelings in space and time, is 
accompanied by their incoherence. Let us re-observe the tracts 
of consciousness above compared. 

The sharply-defined patches of colour that occur together 
in a visual impression, are indissolubly united — held rigidly 
in juxtaposition. And successive visual feelings, such as are 
produced by transferring the gaze from one object to another, 
have a strength of connection that gives a fixed consciousness 
of their order. Thus the visual feelings, above all others dis- 
tinguished by the sharpness of their mutual limitations, are 
absolutely coherent in space and very coherent in time. 
Between sensations of touch given by an object grasped, the 
cohesion is not so great. Though the two feelings produced by 
two points felt simultaneously by a finger, hold together so 
that they cannot be removed far from one another in con- 
sciousness; yet the bond uniting them has much less rigidity 
than the bond uniting the visual feelings produced by the 
two points; and when the feelings are more than two, their 
connections in consciousness are loose enough to permit of 
much variation in the conception of their relative positions. 
Still the strength of links between co-existing feelings of touch 
is considerable; as is also that between successive feelings of the 
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same kind. Among the simultaneous feelings caused 

by simultaneous sounds, especially if they are not in harmony, 
the defect of cohesion is as marked as the defect of mutual 
hmitation. But among the successive feelings produced by suc- 
cessive sounds, we find that along with distinct mutual limita- 
tions there go decided mutual cohesions. Sequent notes, or 
articulations, cling together with tenacity. Much 

less clearly bounded by one another as are tastes, simultaneous 
and successive, they are also comparatively incoherent. Among 
co-existent tastes there are no connections like those between 
co-existent visual feelings, or even like those between the 
sounds produced at the same instant by a band; and tastes do 
not hold together in sequence as do the tones of cadence. 
Of smells the like is true. Along with vagueness in the bound- 
ing of one by another there goes but a feeble linking together. 

The feelings accompanying muscular actions have cohesions 
that are hidden in much the same way as are their limitations. 
The difficulty of observing the mutual limitations of muscular 
feelings, is due to the fact that each muscle, or set of muscles, 
passes from a state of rest to a state of action or from a state of 
action to a state of rest, through gradations that occupy an ap- 
preciable time; and that, consequently, the accompanying feel- 
ing, instead of beginning and ending strongly, shades off at both 
extremes. Being thus weak at the places where they are con- 
tiguous, these feelings are incapable of strong cohesions. Indeed, 
if we except those which accompany great efforts, we may say 
that they are altogether so faint compared with most others 
that their relations, both in kind and order, are necessarily 
inconspicuous. Their cohesions are in a great degree those of 
automatic nervous acts; and are by so much the less the cohe- 
sions of conscious states. Those very vague feelings 

which have their seats in the viscera, may, as before, be exem- 
plified by hunger. Here where we reach such extreme inde- 
finiteness of limitation, both in space and time, we reach an 
extreme want of cohesion. Hunger does not suddenly follow 
some other into consciousness; nor is it suddenly followed by 
some other. Neither is there any simultaneous feeling to which 
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it clings. The relational element of Mind is almost absent; 
holding only in a feeble degree with some tastes and smells. 

Lastly, among the centrally-initiated feelings, or emotions, 
the same connection of characters occurs. When emotions 
co-exist, they can scarcely be said to hold together: the bond 
between them is so feeble, that each may disappear without 
affecting the others. Between sequent emotions the links have 
no appreciable strength: no one is attached to another in such 
way as to produce constancy of succession. And though be- 
tween emotions and certain more definite feelings which pre- 
cede them, there are strong connections, yet these connections 
are not between emotions and single antecedent feelings, but 
between emotions and large groups of antecedent feelings; and 
even this cohesion, very variable in its strength, may entirely 
fail. 

§ 70. A further trait in the composition of Mind, dependent 
on these correlated traits, may next be set down. We have seen 
that tracts of consciousness formed of feelings produced by 
external disturbances, are mostly distinguished by predomi- 
nance of the relational element, involving clearness of mutual 
limitation and strength of cohesion among the component 
feelings; and we have seen that, contrariwise, the feelings pro- 
duced by internal disturbances, peripheral and central are 
mostly distnguished by comparative want of the relational 
element, involving proportionate defect of mutual limitation 
and cohesion. We have now to observe that the tracts of con- 
sciousness thus broadly contrasted, are, by consequence, broadly 
contrasted in the respect that, in the one case, the component 
feelings can unite into coherent and well-defined clusters, while, 
in the other case, they cannot so unite. 

The state of consciousness produced by an object seen is 
composed of sharply-outlined lights, shades, and colours, and 
the co-existent feelings and relations entering into one of these 
groups form an indissoluble whole.> To a considerable degree, 
successive visual feelings cling together in defined groups. As 
most of them are caused by moving objects more or less com- 
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plex, it is difficult to trace this clustering of them in sequence 
apart from their clustering in co-existence. But if we take the 
case of a bird that suddenly flies past close to a window out of 
which we are looking, it is manifest that the successive feelings 
form a consciousness of its line of movement so defined and 
coherent that we know, without having moved the eyes, what 
was its exact course. The clustering of auditory 

feelings, comparatively feeble among those occurring simul- 
taneously, is comparatively strong among those occurring suc- 
cessively. Hence the consolidated groups of sounds which we 
know in consciousness as words. Hence the chains of notes 
which we remember as musical phrases. The clustering 

of tactual feelings in relations of co-existence, though by no 
means so decided as the clustering of co-existent visual feelings, 
either in the extent or complexity of the clusters or the firmness 
with which their components are united, is nevertheless consid- 
erable. When the hand is laid on some small object, as a key, a 
number of impressions may be distinguished as separate though 
near one another; but while their mutual relations are so far 
fixed that approximate limits within which they exist are 
known, they do not constitute anything like such a fixed and 
defined group as those given by vision of the key. This imper- 
fect clustering in co-existence is accompanied by imperfect clus- 
tering in sequence. The successive feelings produced by a fly 
creeping over the hand, hold together strongly enough and 
definitely enough to constitute a consciousness of its general 
movement as being towards the wrist or from the wrist, across 
from right to left or from left to right; but they do not form a 
consciousness of its exact course. Tastes unite only 

into very simple and incoherent clusters in co-existence; while 
in sequence they scarcely unite at all. And the like is true of 
smells. 

Such capability of clustering as is displayed by the peri- 
pherally-initiated feelings caused by internal disturbances, oc- 
curs among those accompanying the movements of muscles. 
But, along with the comparative vagueness of limitation and 
want of strong cohesion which characterize these feelings, there 
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goes a comparative indistinctness of the clusters. Though the 
nervous acts of which muscular motions are results, combine 
into groups with much precision, yet the combination of them, 
at first feeble, becomes strong only by repetition. And as the 
repetition which makes the combination strong, makes it to the 
same extent automatic, the concomitant feelings become less 
and less distinct, and fade from consciousness as fast as they 
unite. How, in muscular acts, complete clustering and uncon- 
sciousness go together, is seen in the fact that consciousness 
impedes clustered muscular acts. After having many times 
gone .through the series of compound movements required, it is 
possible to walk across the room in the dark and lay hold of the 
handle of the door — so long, that is, as the movements are 
gone through unthinkingly. If they are consciously made, 
failure is almost certain. Of the further class of feel- 

ings initiated within the body, including appetites, pains, &c., 
it is scarcely needful to say that there is among them no forma- 
tion of coherent groups. Their great indefiniteness of limita- 
tion and accompanying want of cohesion, forbid unions of them, 
either simultaneous or successive. 

Obviously the emotions are characterized by a like want of 
combining power. A confused and changing chaos is produced 
by any of them which co-exist. In fact, the absence among 
them of capacity for uniting, is as marked as its presence 
among those visual feelings with which we set out. 

§ 71. We come now to more complex manifestations of these 
general contrasts. In tracts of consciousness where the rela- 
tional element predominates, and where the clustering of feel- 
ings is consequently decided, the clusters themselves enter into 
relations one with another. Grouped feelings, together with 
the relations uniting them, are fused into wholes which, com- 
porting themselves as single feelings do, combine with other 
such consolidated groups in definite relations; and even groups 
of groups, similarly fused, become in like manner limited by, 
and coherent with, other groups of groups. Converselv. in 
tracts of consciousness where tfie relations are few and vague, 
nothing of the kind takes place. • 
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It is among the visual feelings, above all others multitudin- 
ous, definite, and coherent in their relations, that this com- 
pound clustering is carried to the greatest extent. Along with 
the ability to form that complex consciousness of lights, shades, 
and colours, joined in relative positions, which constitute a 
man as present to sight, there goes the ability to form a con- 
sciousness of two men in a definite and coherent relation of 
position — there goes the ability to form a consciousness 
of a crowd of such men; nay, two or more such crowds 
may be mentally combined. The aggregate of definitely- 
related visual feelings known as a house, itself aggregates 
with others such to form the consciousness of a street, and the 
streets to form the consciousness of a town. Though the com- 
pound clustering of visual feelings in sequence is not so distinct 
or so strong, it is still very marked. Numerous complicated 
images produced by obj'ects seen in succession, hang together 
in consciousness with considerable tenacity. There is 

little, if any, clustering of clusters among the simultaneous 
auditory feelings. But among the successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups with 
groups. The fused set of sounds we call a word, unites with 
many others such into a sentence. In some minds these clus- 
ters of clusters of successive sounds again cluster very defin- 
itely and coherently: many successive sentences are, as we say, 
accurately remembered. And similarly, musical phrases will 
cling together into a long and elaborate melody. Among 

the tactual feelings this compound clustering is scarcely trace- 
able, either in space or time; and there is not the remotest 
approach to it in the olfactory and gustatory feelings. 

For form’s sake it is needful to say that these higher degrees 
of mental composition are entirely wanting among the inter- 
nally-initiated feelings. Only among those which accompany 
muscular motion is there any approach to it; and here the 
compound clustering, like the simple clustering, entails pro- 
gressing unconsciousness. 

§ 72. One more kindred trait of composition must be set 
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down. Thus far we have observed only the degrees of mutual 
limitation, of cohesion, and of complex combining power, 
among feelings within each order. It remains to observe the 
extent to which feelings of one order enter into relations with 
those of another, and the consequent amounts of their mutual 
limitations and of their combining powers. To trace out these 
at all fully would carry us into unmanageable detail. We must 
confine ourselves to leading facts. 

Feelings of different orders do not limit one another as clearly 
as feelings of the same order do. The clustered colours pro- 
duced by an object at which we look are but little interfered 
with by a sound: the sound does not put any appreciable 
boundary to them in consciousness, but serves merely to di- 
minish their dominance in consciousness. N either the combined 
noises which make up a conversation at table, nor the impres- 
sions received through the eyes from the dishes on the table, 
are excluded from the mind by the accompanying tactual feel- 
ings and tastes and smells, as much as colours are excluded by 
colours, sounds by sounds, tastes by tastes, or one tactual feeling 
by another. Of sensations arising within the body, and still 
more of emotions, it may be said that, unless intense, they dis- 
turb but slightly the sensations otherwise arising. It would 
almost seem as though a sensation of colour, a sensation of 
sound, and a pleasurable emotion produced by the sound, 
admit of being superposed in consciousness with but little mu- 
tual obscuration. Doubtless in most cases two simple feelings, 
or two clustered feelings of different orders, put bounds to one 
another in time if not in space: there is an extremely rapid 
extrusion of each by the other rather than a continuous pres- 
ence of either. But it is manifest that these alternating ex- 
trusions, partial or complete, by feelings of different orders, are 
less distinct than the extrusion of one another by feelings of the 
same order. 

It is a correlative truth that feelings of different orders cohere 
with one another less strongly than do feelings of the same 
order. The impressions which make up the visual conscious- 
ness of an object, hang together more firmly than the group of 
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tlu-ni tltHs with thi- }tri)up of sounds making up the name of the 
I’hf notes composing a melody have a stronger ten- 
tUnu y tt> drag one another into consciousness tlian any one, or 
all of them, have to <lrag into consciousness the sights along 
with whiih they uccurretl: these last may or may not cohere 
with them; hut the ftdlowing of one note by the next is often 
ilitiiitiU to prevent. Similarly, tltough there is considerable 
Cohesion between the visual sensations protluced by an orange 
an»l the ta^te or stmdl of the orange, yet it is ([uite usual to have 
a vi-,ual « on-»i iousness of an orange without its taste or its smell 
*i,ri**ing iji const ionsness; while it is scarcely possible to have 
lielore the isiintl one of its apparent characters unaccompanied 
!iy otlser .ipp.ireiit eharaeter.s. 

further i.ict of moment must l)e adiled. The feelings of 
tUlierent ortiers widt h enter into detinite relations and cohere 
nio.t 4!- ’Ugly, .ire those among which there is a pralominance 
i»( the iclaiim.i! elements; and there is an especial facility of 
t ond.in.ition tn-tween those feelings of ditTerent orders w'hich 
,irc re-, pin tively held together by relations of the same order. 
1 hu't the 10 existent visual feelings, most relational of all, enter 
into very detinite ami coherent relations with co existent tact- 
ful feelings 'i'o the griHiji of lights and sluules an object yields 
to the e\ rs, there attaches itself very strongly the group of iiu- 
|.:rv,ioiis prodiii eil by touching ami grasping the object, Ne.xt 
in order ai "itfength are the connections between sen.sations 
received tlirough the eyes ami those receivt'd through the ears; 
i»r father between clusters of the one and clusters of the 
« «ther, flut though the feelings clustered in co-existence that 
i'urm the visual lonsciousness of anything, are. linked with 
ituich strength to the feelings clustered in seiiuenee that form 
t he count ionsness of its tiame; yet, probably becausir the feelings 
farming the onechister not only differ in kind from those form- 
ing the other but are hekl btgelher by relations of a different 
«»rdrr. the cohesion of the two clusters is not so strong. As we 
clrnceiid towards the unrelational feelings we lind that ihiscom- 
l^itiing jKHver of chew with class decreases. Between tastes and 
»«ieiSs and certaijj visceral sensations, such as hunger and 
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nausea, there is, indeed, a considerable aptitude to cohere. 
But after admitting exceptions, it remains true on the average 
that the extremely un-relational states of consciousness of 
different orders, connect but feebly with one another and with 
the extremely-relational states of consciousness. 

§ 73. Thus far we have proceeded as though Mind were 
composed entirely of the primary or vivid feelings, and the 
relations among them; ignoring the secondary or faint feelings. 
Or if, as must be admitted, there has been a tacit recognition of 
these secondary feelings in parts of the foregoing sections which 
deal with the relations and cohesions of feelings in sequence 
(since in a sequence of feelings those which have passed have 
become faint, and only the one present is vivid) ; yet there has 
been no avowed recognition of them as components of Mind 
different from, though closely allied with, the primary feelings. 
We must now specially consider them and the part they play. 

The cardinal fact to be noted as of co-ordinate importance 
with the facts above noted, is that while each vivid feehng is 
joined to, but distinguished from, other vivid feelings, simul- 
taneous or successive, it is joined to, and identified with, faint 
feelings that have resulted from foregoing similar vivid feelings. 
Each particular colour, each special sound, each sensation of 
touch, taste, or smell, is at once known as unlike other sensa- 
tions that limit it in space or time, and known as like the faint 
forms of certain sensations that have preceded it in time 
unites itself with foregoing sensations from which it does not 
differ in quality but only in intensity. 

On this law of composition depends the orderly structure of 
Mind. In its absence there could be nothing but a perpetual 
kaleidoscopic change of feelings — an ever-transforming pre- 
sent without past or future. It is because of this tendency 
which vivid feelings have severally to cohere with the faint 
forms of all preceding feelings like themselves, that there arise 
what we call ideas, A vivid feeling does not by itself constitute 
a unit of that aggregate of ideas entitled knowledge. Nor does 
a single faint feeling constitute such a unit. But an idea, or unit 
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of knowledge, results when a vivid feeling is assimilated to, or 
coheres with, one or more of the faint feelings left by such vivid 
feelings previously experienced. From moment to moment the 
feelings that constitute consciousness segregate — each be- 
coming fused with the whole series of others like itself that have 
gone before it; and what we call knowing each feeling as such or 
such, is our name for this act of segregation. 

The process so carried on does not stop with the union of 
each feeling, as it occurs, with the faint forms of all preceding 
like feelings. Clusters of feelings are simultaneously joined 
with the faint forms preceding like clusters. An idea of an ob- 
ject or act is composed of groups of similar and similarly- 
related feelings that have arisen in consciousness from time 
to time,, and have formed a consolidated series of which the 
members have partially or completely lost their individuali- 
ties. 

This union of present clustered feelings with past clustered 
feelings is carried to a much greater degree of complexity. 
Groups of groups coalesce with kindred groups of groups that 
preceded them; and in the higher types of Mind, tracts of con- 
sciousness of an excessively composite character are produced 
after the same manner. 

To complete this general conception it is needful to say that 
as with feelings, so with the relations between feelings. Parted 
so far as may be from the particular pairs of feelings and pairs 
of groups of feelings they severally unite, relations themselves 
are perpetually segregated. From moment to moment relations 
are distinguished from one another in respect of the degrees of 
contrast between their terms and the kinds of contrast between 
their terms; and each relation, while distinguished from various 
concurrent relations, is assimilated to previously-experienced 
relations like itself. Thus result ideas of relations as those of 
strong contrast or weak contrast, of descending intensity or 
ascending intensity, of homogeneity of kind or heterogeneity of 
kind. Simultaneously occurs a segregation of a different species. 
Each relation of co-existence is classed with other like relations 
of co-existence and separated from relations of co-existence that 
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are unlike it; and a kindred classing goes on among relations of 
sequence. Finally, by a further segregation, are formed that 
consolidated abstract of relations of co-existence which we 
know as Space, and that consolidated abstract of relations of 
sequence which we know as Time. This process, here briefly 
indicated merely to show its congruity with the general process 
of composition, cannot be explained at length: the elucidation 
must come hereafter. 

§ 74. And now having roughly sketched the composition of 
Mind — having, to preserve clearness of outline, omitted de- 
tails and passed over minor qualifications; let me go on to indi- 
cate the essential truth which it is a chief purpose of this chap- 
ter to bring into view — the truth that the method of composi- 
tion remains the same throughout the entire fabric of Mind 
from the formation of its simplest feelings up to the formation 
of those immense and complex aggregates of feelings which 
characterize its highest developments. 

In the last chapter we saw that what is objectively a wave of 
molecular change propagated through a nerve-centre, is sub- 
jectively a unit of feeling, akin in nature to what we call a nerv- 
ous shock. In one case we found conclusive proof that when a 
rapid succession of such waves yield a rapid succession of such 
units of feeling, there results the continuous feeling known as a 
sensation; and that the quality of the feeling changes when 
these waves and corresponding units of feeling recur with a dif- 
ferent rapidity. Further, it was shown that by unions among 
simultaneous series of such units recurring at unlike rates, 
countless other seemingly-simple sensations are produced. And 
we inferred that what unquestionably holds among these 
primary feelings of one order, probably holds among primary 
feelings of all orders. To what does this conclusion amount, 
expressed in another way? It amounts to the conclusion that 
one of these feelings which, as introspectively contemplated, 
appears uniform, is really generated by the perpetual assimila- 
tion of a new pulse of feeling to pulses of feeling immediately 
preceding it: the sensation is constituted by the linking of each 
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vivid pulse as it occurs, with the series of past pulses that were 
severally vivid but have severally become faint. And what, 
otherwise stated, is the conclusion that compound sensations 
result from unions among different concurrent series of such 
pulses? It is that while the component pulses of each series are, 
as they occur, severally assimilated to, or linked with, preced- 
ing pulses of their own kind, they are also severally combined 
in some relation with the pulses of concurrent series; and the 
compound sensation so generated is known as different from 
other compound sensations of the same order, by virtue of 
some speciality in the relations among the concurrent series. 

Consider now, under its most general form, the process of 
composition of Mind described in foregoing sections. It is no 
other than this same process carried out on higher and higher 
platforms, with increasing extent and complication. As we 
have lately seen, the feelings called sensations cannot of them- 
selves constitute Mind, even when great numbers of various 
kinds are present together. Mind is constituted only when each 
sensation is assimilated to the faint forms of antecedent-like 
sensations. The consolidation of successive units of feeling to 
form a sensation, is paralleled in a larger way by the consolida- 
tion of successive sensations to form what we call a knowledge 
of the sensation as such or such — to form the smallest separa- 
ble portion of what we call thought, as distinguished from mere 
confused sentiency. So too is it with the relations among those 
feelings that occur together and limit one another in space or 
time. Each of these relations, so long as it stands alone in expe- 
rience with no antecedent like relations, is not fully cognizable 
as a relation; it assumes its character as a component of intelli- 
gence only when, by recurrence of it, there is produced a serial 
aggregate of such relations. Observe further that while 

each special sensation is raised into a proixmate constituent of 
simple thought only by being fused with like predecessors, it 
becomes a proximate constituent of compound thought by 
simultaneously entering into relations of unlikeness with other 
sensations which limit it in space or time; just as we saw that 
the units or pulses that form simple sensations by serial union 
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with their kind, may simultaneously help to form complex sen- 
sations by entering into relations of difference with units of 
other kinds. Thfe same thing obviously holds of the relations 
themselves, that exist between these unlike sensations. And 
thus it becomes manifest that the method by which simple sen- 
sations, and the relations among them, are compounded into 
states of definite consciousness, is essentially analogous to the 
method by which primitive units of feeling are compounded into 
sensations. 

The next higher stage of mental composition shows us this 
process repeating itself. The vivid cluster of related sensations 
produced in us by a special object, has to be united with the 
faint forms of clusters like it that have been before produced 
by such objects. What we call knowing the object, is the as- 
similation of this combined group of real feelings it excites, 
with one or more preceding ideal groups which objects of the 
same kind once excited; and the knowledge is clear only when 
the series of ideal groups is long. Equally does this 

principle hold of the connexions, static and dynamic, between 
each such special cluster and the special clusters generated by 
other objects. Knowledge of the powers and habits of things, 
dead and living, is constituted by assimilating the more or less 
complex relations exhibited by their actions in space and time 
with other such complex relations. If we cannot so assimilate 
them, or parts of them, we have no knowledge of their actions. 

That the same law of composition continues without definite 
limit through tracts of higher consciousness, formed of clusters 
of clusters of feelings held together by relations of an extremely 
involved kind, scarcely needs adding. 

§ 75. How clearly the evolution of Mind, as thus traced 
through ascending stages of composition, conforms to the laws 
of Evolution in general, will be seen as soon as it is said. We 
will glance at the correspondence under each of its leading 
aspects. 

Evolution is primarily a progressing integration; and 
throughout this chapter, as well as the last, progressing inte- 
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gration has thrust itself upon us as the fundamental fact in 
mental evolution. We came upon it quite unexpectedly in the 
conclusion that a sensation is an integrated series of nervous 
shocks or units of feeling; and in the further conclusion that by 
integration of two or more such series, compound sensations are 
formed. We have lately seen that by an integration of succes- 
sive like sensations, there arises the knowledge of a sensation 
as such or such; and that each sensation as it occurs, while 
thus integrated with its like, also unites into an aggregate with 
other sensations that limit it in space or time. And we have 
similarly seen that the integrated clusters resulting, enter into 
higher integrations of both these kinds; and so on to the 
end. The significance of these facts will be appreciated 

when it is remembered that the tracts of consciousness in 
which integration is undecided, are tracts of consciousness 
hardly included in what we commonly think of as Mind; and 
that the tracts of consciousness presenting the attributes of 
Mind in the highest degree, are those in which the integration 
is carried furthest. Hunger, thirst, nausea, and visceral feelings 
in general, as well as feelings of love, hatred, anger, &c., which 
cohere little with one another and with other feelings, and thus 
integrate but feebly into groups, are portions of consciousness 
that play but subordinate parts in the actions we chiefly class as 
mental. Mental actions, ordinarily so called, are nearly all 
carried on in terms of those tactual, auditory, and visual feel- 
ings, which exhibit cohesion, and consequent ability to inte- 
grate, in so conspicuous a manner. Our intellectual operations 
are indeed mostly confined to the auditory feelings (as inte- 
grated into words) and the visual feelings (as integrated into 
impressions and ideas of objects, their relations, and their 
motions). After closing the eyes and observing how relatively- 
immense is the part of intellectual consciousness that is sud- 
denly shorn away, it will be manifest that the most developed 
portion of perceptive Mind is formed of these visual feelings 
which cohere so rigidly, which integrate into such large and nu- 
merous aggregates, and which re-integrate into aggregates im- 
mensely exceeding in their degree of composition all aggregates 
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formed by other feelings. And then, on rising to what we for 
convenience distinguish as rational Mind, we find the integra- 
tion taking a still wider reach. 

The ascending phases of Mind show us no less conspicu- 
ously, the increasing heterogeneity of these integrated aggre- 
gates of feelings. In the last chapter, we saw how sensations 
that are all composed of units of one kind, are rendered hetero- 
geneous by the combination and re-combination of such units 
in multitudinous ways. We have lately seen that the portions 
of consciousness occupied by the internal bodily feelings and by 
the emotions, are, as judged by introspection, relatively very 
simple or homogeneous: thirst is not made up of contrasted 
parts, nor can we separate a gust of passion into many distin- 
guishable components. But on passing upwards to intellectual 
consciousness, there meets us an increasing variety of kinds of 
feelings present together. When we come to the auditory feel- 
ings, which play so important a part in processes of thought, 
we find that the groups of them are formed of many compon- 
ents, and that those groups of groups used as symbols of pro- 
positions are very heterogeneous. As before however with 
integration, so where with heterogeneity, a far higher degree is 
reached in that consciousness formed of visual feelings, which 
is the most developed part of perceptive Mind. And much 
more heterogeneous still are those tracts of consciousness dis- 
tinguished as ratiocinative tracts, in which the multiform 
feelings given us by objects through eyes, ears, and tactual 
organs, nose, and palate, are formed into conceptions that 
answer to the objects in all their attributes, and all their 
activities. 

With equal clearness does Mind display the further trait of 
Evolution — increase of definiteness. Both the centrally- 
initiated feelings and the internal peripherally-initiated feel- 
ings, which play so secondary a part in what we understand 
as Mind, we found to be very vague — very imperfectly lim- 
ited by one another. Contrariwise, it was shown that the 
mutual limitations are decided among those peripherally- 
initiated feelings which, arising on the outer surface, enter 
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hir.^t'ly iiita vtur intellectual operations; and that the visual 
tet'lini'-'. which cuter by Ear the most largely into our intel- 
lectual ojicra lions, are not only by far the sharpest in their 
inuuial limitations, but form aggregates that are much more 
deiinitt-ly ureuiuseriiiet! than any others, and aggregates be- 
twei'U vvliich there (‘xist relations much more definite than 
ihone etitered into by i»lher aggregates. 

the conformity is complete. Mind rises to what are 
universally recogni/,eil as its higher develojnnents, in propor- 
tion a . it manifests the traits characteri/ying Evolution in gen- 
eral Print i| 08-145). A confusetl sentiency, 

i- rmetl of recurrent pulses of feeling having but little variety 
of kind anil but little combination, we may conceive as the 
na tk ent Nfind jmssessed by those low types in which nerves and 
nej VC l eiitres are not yet clearly dilTerentiated from one an- 
other, of fr»'tu the lissue.s in which they lie. At a stage above 
thi *, w hile yet the orgams of the higher .senses are rudimentary 
and such nerves as exist are incompletely insulated, Mind is 
lirc Hi’nl prolsahly under tlie form of a few sensations, which, like 
th.oe yiehled hy our own viscera, are simple, vague, and inco- 
hi-reiit. And from this upwards, the mental evolution exhibits 
u ditfi-reutiation of these simple feelings into the more numer- 
0U1 kinds w'hich the special senses yield; an cver-increasing 
integration of siuh mine varied feelings with one another and 
with feelings of other kimls; an ever hicreasing multiformity in 
the aggregates of feelings priKluced ; and an ever-increasing di.s- 
linctness of structure in such aggregates. That is to say, there 
giwH o{j Hubjet lively a change “ frotn an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to Jt definite, coherent heterogeneity;” parallel to 
that redistribution of mutter and motion which constitutes 
Kvolutiotj as objectively tlisplayed. 
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BOOK V. OF THE SENSES 
The General Laws of Sensation 

The senses, by virtue of the peculiar pniperticji of thcsi 
several nerves, make us acquainted with the states td our own 
body, and they also inform us of the <|ualities and chaiif’fs of 
external nature, as far as these give rise to changes in the condi- 
tion of the nerves. Sensation is a [irojHTty common to all the 
senses; but the kind (“modus,") of sensation is dilTerent in 
each; thus we have the sensations of light, of sound, of taste, uf 
smell, and of feeling, or touch. By feeling, or touch, we under- 
stand the peculiar kind of sensation of which the ordinary sen- 
sitive nerves generally — as, the nervus trigeminus, vagus, 
glosso-pharyngeus, and the spinal nervas. are susceptible; 
the sensations of itching, of pleasure and pain, ttf heat and cold . 
and those excited by the act of touch in its more limited sense, 
are varieties of this mode of sensation. 'I'hat which through the 
medium of our senses is actually {HTceiveti by the serisoriutn, is 
indeed merely a property or change c>f condition of <mr nerves ; 
but the imagination and reason are reatly tu interpret the tnotli- 
fications in the state of the nerves producetl by external influ- 
ences as properties of the e.xternal b;-dies themselves. 'PhiH 

♦From J. Muller’s Uandhuch dtr Phymbfir itt Mmahm far 
2 Bde. Coblenz, 1834-40. Reprinted frum J. tf/ PhysMbiy, 

translated by William Baly. London^ iH37-4i, veil il 
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motk? rt'giirdinj^ sensations has become so habitual in the case 

of the senses which arc more rarely affected by internal causes, i 

tfiat it is only on reflection that we perceive it to be erroneous. 

In the case of the st'nse of feeling or touch, on the contrary, 
wh re the (H-culiar sensations of the nerves perceived by the 
sensiirintn are excited a.s frequently by internal as by external 
causes, it is easily conceived that the feeling of pain or pleasure, 
fi>r example, is a camdition of the nerves, and not a property of 
the things which excite it. This leads us to the consideration of 
some general laws, a knowledge of which is nccessjiry before 
entering on the j»hysiology of the .separate senses. 

I. In thi‘ first place, it must Iw kept in mind that external '■ 

{Vs CUM pve rise to no kind of sensation which cannot also be | 

^radttt cd bv internal causes, excilinji changes in the condition of 
our n- nes. 

In the case of the sense of touch, this is at once evident. The I 

sens itimis of the nerves of touch (or common sensibility) are | 

th «se of C'lkl atnl heat, pain and pleasure, and innumerable il 

m «liiicatiuus of these, which are neither painful nor pleasur- 
nhle, hut vet have the same kind of sensation as their clement, j 

though not in an extreme tlegree. All these sensations are con- | 

sttualy hetng produced hy internal causes in all parts of our 
IhmIv endowed with sensitive nerves: they may also be excited 
hy i.utses acting fronr without, but external agencies arc not 
capable of utlding any new element to their nature. The sensa- 
liiins of the nerves of touch are therefore states or qualities 
propi-r to liu-ntselves. and merely rendered manifest hy exciting 
cau-a-s external or internal. 'I'he sensation of smell also may be 
perceived imte|«'ndently of the application of any odorous sub- 
slancf from without, the nerve <tf smell being thrown hy an in- 
ternal cause into the cmulitum requisite for the production of 
the a-ir*afion. I’his perception of the sensation of twlours with- 
out an external exciting eauw, though not of fre<(uent occur- 
reiuT, has been many times ohservetl in jM-rsons of an irritable 
nervous system ; and the sense tif taste is {{fttbably subject to the 
same .dTection, idthough it would be always difTicult to deter- 
mine whether the Uiste might not be owing t«} a change in the 
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qualities of the saliva or mucus of the mouth; the sensation of 
nausea, however, which belongs to the sensations of taste, is 
certainly very often perceived as the result of a merely internal 
affection of the nerves. The sensations of the sense of vision, 
namely, colour, light, and darkness, are also perceived inde- 
pendently of all external exciting cause. In the state of the 
most perfect freedom from excitement, the optic nerve has no 
other sensation than that of darkness. The excited condition 
of the nerve is manifested, even while the eyes are closed, by the 
appearance of light, or luminous flashes, which are mere sensa- 
tions of the nerve, and not owing to the presence of any matter 
of light, and consequently are not capable of illuminating any 
surrounding objects. Every one is aware how common it is to 
see bright colours while the eyes are closed, particularly in the 
morning when the irritability of the nerves is still considerable. 
These phenomena are very frequent in children after waking 
from sleep. Through the sense of vision, therefore, we receive 
from external nature no impressions which we may not also 
experience from internal excitement of our nerves; and it is 
evident that a person blind from infancy in consequence of 
opacity of the transparent media of the eye, must have a per- 
fect internal conception of light and colours, provided the retina 
and optic nerve be free from lesion. The prevalent notions with 
regard to the wonderful sensations supposed to be experienced 
by persons blind from birth when their sight is restored by oper- 
ation, are exaggerated and incorrect. The elements of the sen- 
sation of vision, namely, the sensations of light, colour, and 
darkness, must have been previously as well known to such 
persons as to those of whom the sight has always been perfect. 
If, moreover, we imagine a man to be from his birth surrounded 
merely by external objects destitute of all variety of colours, so 
that he could never receive the impressions of colours from 
without, it is evident that the sense of vision might neverthe- 
less have been no less perfect in him than in other men; for 
light and colours are innate endowments of his nature, and 
require merely a stimulus to render them manifest. 

The sensations of hearing also are excited as well by internal 
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as by fxti'rnal causes; for. whenever the auditory nerve is in a 
state nf escitement, the sensations peculiar to it, as the sounds 
tsf rinijinj;, humming, &c. are perceived. It is by such sensations 
that the diseases of the auditory nerve manifest themselves; 
an«!, even in less grave, tninsient alTections of the nervous sys- 
tem. the sensations of humming and ringing in the ears afford 
evidence that the stmse of hearing participates in the disturb- 
ance, 

N'o further prtmf is wanting to show, that external influences 
give ri''e in our serise.s to no other sensations, than those which 
may Iw e,xt ifetl in the corresiKuuling nerves by internal causes. 

II. litt xttmt' i/ikmal caust rxeiks in the different senses dif- 
ferent sensathns; in each sense the sensations peculiar to it. 

t »ne unifttnn intern.al cause acting on all the nerves of the 
semwH in the sittne manner, is the accumulation of blood in the 
e.i|iillary w-i'iel'i of the nerve, as in congestion uml inflamma- 
tion. d his nnift>rin < aitst‘ e.xeites in the retina, while the eyes 
are cloicd, tin* sejHatum of light and luminou.s flushes; in the 
audit’ <fv nerve, humming anti ringing sounds; and in the 
nerven of feeling, the sensation of pain. In the same way, also, 
a narcotii siibstatue introduced into the bhuid excites in the 
iutvch of eat h sense jieculiar symptom.s; in the optic nerves the 
apjK'ar.uuf of lumiiiotis sparks before the eyes; in the auditory 
nerves, " tijinitiis jutrium;'' and in the comnum sensitive nerves 
the ten ation tif ants ereeping over the surface. 

III. I' he same external tame also gives rise to different sensa- 
tions in eaeh sense, atrording to the. special endowments of Us 
nen'e. 

I'ln* nnn hanieal itdluence of a blow, concussion, or pre.ssure 
rxeitc'i, fttr example, in the eye the sensation of light and 
etilonrs. It is well kntjwn that l)y exerting pressure upon the 
eye, whett the eyelids are closeti, we can give rise to the appear- 
atsie itf a lutnisums circle; by mttre gentle pressure the apjjear- 
ance of t ultiurs may be priKluced, and one colour may be made 
to t h.mite to another. ( ‘hihlren, waking from sleep before day- 
light, freipirtitly amuse themselves with these phenomena. The 
light thus pnaiueed has no existence external to the optic nerve, 
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it is merely a sensation excited in it. However strongly we press 
upon the eye in the dark, so as to give rise to the appearance of 
luminous flashes, these flashes,, being merely sensations, are 
incapable of illuminating external objects. Of this any one may 
easily convince himself by experiment. I have in repeated trials 
never been able, by means of these luminous flashes in the eye, 
to recognise in the dark the nearest objects, or to see them bet- 
ter than before; nor could another person, while I produced by 
pressure on my eye the appearance of brilliant flashes, perceive 
in it the slightest trace of real light. 


A mechanical influence excites also peculiar sensations of the 
auditory nerve; at all events, it has become a common saying, 
to give a person what will make his ears ring,’’ or ^ Vhat will 
make his eyes flash fire,” or “what will make him feel ” ; so that 
the same cause, a blow, produces in the nerves of hearing, 
sight, and feeling, the different sensations proper to these 
senses. It has not become a part of common language that a 
blow shall be given which will excite the sense of smell, or of 
taste; nor would such sayings be correct; yet mechanical irri- 
tation of the soft palate, of the epiglottis and root of the tongue, 
excites the sensation of nausea. The actions of sonorous bodies 
on the organ of hearing is entirely mechanical. A sudden me- 
chanical impulse of the air upon the organ of hearing produces 
the sensation of a report of different degrees of intensity accord- 
ing to the violence of the impulse, just as an impulse upon the 
organ of vision gives rise to the sensation of light. If the action 
of the mechanical cause on the organ of hearing be of continued 
duration, the sound is also continued; and when caused by a 
rapid succession of uniform impulses, or vibrations, it has a 
musical character. If we admit that the matter of light acts on 
bodies by mechanical oscillation (the undulation theory), we 
shall have another example of a mechanical influence, producing 
different effects on different senses. These undulations, which 
produce in the eye the sensation of light, have no such effects 
on other senses; but in the nerves of feeling they produce the 
sensation of warmth. 
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The stimulus of electricity may serve as a second example, of a 
uniform cause giving rise in different nerves of sense to different 
sensations. A single pair of plates of different metals applied so 
as to include the eye within the circle, excites the sensation of a 
bright flash of light when the person experimented upon is in a 
dark room; and, even though the eye do not lie within the cir- 
cle, if it be not distant from it, — as, for example, when one of 
the plates is applied to one of the eyelids, and the other to the 
interior of the mouth, — the same effect will be produced, 
owing to a part of the current of electricity being diverted to the 
eye. A more intense electric stimulus gives rise to more intense 
sensations of light. In the organ of hearing, electricity excites 
the sensation of sound. Volta states that, while his ears were 
included between the poles of a battery of forty pairs of plates, 
he heard a hissing and pulsatory sound, which continued as long 
as the circle was closed.* Ritter perceived a sound like that of 
the fiddle G at the moment of the closure of the galvanic circle. 

The electricity of friction, developed by the electrical ma- 
chine, excites in the olfactory nerves the odour of phosphorus. 
The application of plates of different metals to the tongue, 
gives rise to an acid or a saline taste, according to the length of 
the plates which are applied one above, and the other beneath 
the tongue. The facts detailed with regard to the other senses 
are sufficient to show that these latter phenomena cannot be 
attributed to decomposition of the salts of the saliva. 

The effects of the action- of electricity on the nerves of com- 
mon sensation or feeling, are neither the sensation of light, of 
sound, of smell, nor of taste, but those proper to the nerves of 
feeling, namely, the sensations of pricking, of a blow, &c. 

Chemical influences also probably produce different effects 
on different nerves of sense. We have, of course, but few 
facts illustrating their action on these nerves; but we know that 
in the sensitive nerves of the skin they excite the different kinds 
of common sensation, — as the sensations of burning, pain, and 
heat; in the organ of taste, sensations of taste; and, when vola- 
tile, in the nerves of smell, the sensations of odours. Without 

* Philos. Transact. 1800, p. 427. 
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the infliction of great injury on the textures, it is impossible to 
apply chemical agents to the nerves of the higher senses, sight 
and hearing, except through the medium of the blood. Chem- 
ical substances introduced into the blood act on every nerve of 
sense, and excite in each a manifestation of its properties. 
Hence the internal sensations of light and sound, which are well 
known to result from the action of narcotics. 

IV. The peculiar sensations of each nerve of sense can he excited 
by several distinct causes internal and external. 

The facts on which this statement is founded have been 
already mentioned; for we have seen that the sensation of light 
in the eye is excited: 

1. By the undulations or emanations which from their action 
on the eye are called light, although they have many other 
actions than this; for instance, they effect chemical changes, 
and are the means of maintaining the organic processes in 
plants. 

2. By mechanical influences; as concussion, or a blow. 

3. By electricity. 

4. By chemical agents, such as narcotics, digitalis, &c. which, 
being absorbed into the blood, give rise to the appearance of 
luminous sparks, &c. before the eyes independently of any 
external cause. 

5. By the stimulus of the blood in the state of congestion. 

The sensation of sound may be excited in the auditory nerve: 

1. By mechanical influences, namely, by the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies imparted to the organ of hearing through the 
intervention of media capable of propagating them. 

2. By electricity. 

3. By chemical influences taken into the circulation; such as 
the narcotics, or alterantia nervina. 

4. By the stimulus of the blood. 

The sensation of odours may be excited in the olfactory 
nerves: 

1. By chemical influences of a volatile nature, — odorous 
substances. 

2. By electricity. 
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n«‘ tif tu‘'te may be produced: 

t. By chiMiiical intluonces acting on the gustatory nerves 
either t'rtim without or through the medium of the blood; for, 
iict-.n'i!ing to iMagcndie, dugs taste milk injected into their 
bio.ul and begin to lap with their tongue. 

By electricity. 

t. By mechatucal influences; for wc must refer to taste the 
sen-<ation »if nausea protluced by mechanically irritating the 
velum palati, epiglottis, and rout of the tongue, 
d’he sfU i.uiuns of the nerves of touch or feeling are excited: 
i. By meih;iuit*al influences; as sonorous vibrations, and 
cont.it t af any kiiul. 

i. By chemical influences. 

?. By hc.it. 

4, By electricity. 

$. Bv the stimulus of thi: blond. 

\\ .SVato/icM (Vtiaixis in the sensarium receiving through the 
mr UHns <»/ the «cnc,v, nnd ax tlw result of the action 0 / an external 
cause, 4 ktitKilcilge of certain tiualities or conditions, not of external 
Imises, hut of the nerves of sense themselves; and these qualities of 
the iter CCS of sense are in all diiferenl, the nerve of each sense having 
its tKcn peiuUar quality or energy. 

The -.jict i.il Hiisccptilnlity of the different nerves of sense for 
ciTtain intUiciHCi, as nf the optic nerve for light, of the 
uuilitury nerve for vibrations, and so on, ™ was formerly 
uttributetl to thc'c nerves having each a sitecific irritability. 
But thii hyputheds h evidently insuflicient to explain all the 
bids. 1 he nerve* ttf tlie senses have assuredly a .specific irri- 
tability f»>r certain influences; fur many stimuli, which exert 
a vinl' ut at thtuupttn one tirgantif sense, have little tir no effect 
upttn anttther; hir example, light, or vibrations so infinitely 
rapiti a* tlmse of light, act only on the nerves of vision and 
common ■4•n *atiun; slower vibrations, on the nerve.s of hearing 
ami t iimmmi seii’-ation, but not upon those of vision; odorous 
sulr»tancc4 tinly u|K)n the olfacUiry nerves. 'I'he external stim- 
uli tuuHt therefttre he adapted to the organ of sense --- mu.st be 
'•hwmogetieous;" Urns light is the stimulus adaiited to the 
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nerve of vision; while vibrations of less rapitiity, which art upon 
the auditory nerve, are not adapted to the of^tic nerve, or are 
indifferent to it; for if the eye be toucheti with a tuning-fork 
while vibrating, a sensation of trenaours is excited in the con- 
junctiva, but no sensation of light. We have seen, however, 
that one and the same stimulus, as electricity, will pnuiuce dif- 
ferent sensations in the different nerves of the senses; all the 
nerves are susceptible of its action, but the sensations in all are 
different. The same is the case with other stimuli, as chemical 
and mechanical influences. The hypothesi.s of a sfH’citk irrita- 
bility of the nerves of the senses for certain stimuli, is therefore 
insufficient; and we are compelled to ascribe, with Aristotle, pe- 
culiar energies to each nerve, — energies which are vital quali- 
ties of the nerve, just as contractility is the vital pnijHTty of 
muscle. The truth of this has been renderetl more an«l more 
evident in recent times by the inve.stigatim\ of the so-calkul 
“subjective” phenomena of the .senses by IClliot, Darwin, Rit- 
ter, Goethe, Purkinje, and Hjort. '['hose phcnnniena of the 
senses, namely, are now styled “suhjectiw." which are pro- 
duced, not by the usual stimulus adapted to the particular 
nerve of sense, but by others which do not usually act upon it. 
These important phenomena were long spoken of as “illusiong 
of the senses,” and have been regarded in an erronettus point of 
view; while they are really true actions of the senses, ami must 
be studied as fundamental phenomena in investigatit>ns into 
their nature. 

The sensation of sound, therefore, is the peculiar “energy” 
or “quality” of the auditory nerve; the sensation (tf light and 
colours that of the optic nerve; and so of the other nerves of 
sense. An exact analysis of what takes place in the prmlurti^m 
of a sensation would of itself have led to this cmiclusion. The 
sensations of heat and cold, for examf)l<f, make us acquainted 
with the existence of the imponderable matter of caloric, or of 
peculiar vibrations in the vicinity of our nerves of fcelitig. But 
the nature of this caloric cannot be elucidated by sensation, 
which is in reality merely a particular state of our nerves; it 
must be learnt by the study of the physical properties of this 
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agent, namely, nf the laws of its radiation, its development 
from the latent state, its property of combining with and pro- 
ducing expansinn of other bodies, &c. All this again, however, 
tliH's imt explain the iH'culiarity of the sensation of wamrth as 
a ctinilition of the nerves. The simple fact devoid of all theory 
is this, that warmth, as a sensation, is produced whenever the 
matter of caloric acts ujxm the nerves of feeling; and that cold 
as a scmsatitin, results from this matter of caloric being ab- 
stracted from a nerve of feeling. 

So, also, the sensation of sound is produced when a certain 
number of impulses or vibrations are imparted, within a certain 
time, to tlu* aiulitory nerve; but sound, as wi“ [H^reeivc it, is a 
very ilitferent thing from a succession of vibrations. 'I'he vibra- 
tu»ns of a tuning fork, which to the ear give the impression of 
sontul, priftlnce in a nerve of feeling or touch the sensation of 
tickling; something besides the vibrations must consequently 
be necessary for the production of the sensation of sound, and 
that si.mfthing is jiossessed l»y the aiulitory nerve alone. Vision 
is to be regiu'ded in the same maniu'r. A dilTerencc in the in- 
tensity of the action t»f the imjKmderalile agent, light, causes an 
inequality of sensation at ditlerent parts of the retina: whether 
this .ictioji consists tji impulstm or undulations, (the undulation 
theory.! tif iti an int'milely rapid current of imponderable mat- 
ter, (the emanation theory,) isaquestion ht>re{)f no importance. 
'I'he si-n iation of «jo«lenite light is priHluced where the action of 
the impoiitlerable agent on the retina is not intense; of bright 
light where its action is stronger, and <tf darkness or shade 
where the imjK»nderable agent does not fall; aiul thus results a 
lutninons image of determinate form according to the distribu- 
tit*n of the parts of the retina differently acted on. t'olour is 
alaui pro|K'rty of the ojitk; nerve; and when excited by external 
light, arises fr»»m the jx'culiarity of the so-called coloured rays, 
or of the osi illations necesssiry for the production of the impres- 
sion of eoUntr, a peculiarity, the nature of which is not at 
present ktmwji. The nerves of taste and smell arc capable of 
being excited to an infinite variety of sensations by external 
causes; but each taste Ls due to a detenniuate condition of the 
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nerve excited by the external cause; and it is ridiculous to say 
that the property of acidity is communicated to the sensorium 
by the nerve of taste, while the acid acts equally upon the nerves 
of feeling, though it excites there no sensation of taste. 

The essential nature of these conditions of the nerves, by 
virtue of which they see light and hear sound, — the essential 
nature of sound as a property of the auditory nerve, and of light 
as a property of the optic nerve, of taste, of smell, and of feel- 
ing, — remains, like the ultimate causes of natural phenomena 
generally, a problem incapable of solution. Respecting the na- 
ture of the sensation of the colour “blue,” for example, we can. 
reason no farther; it is one of the many facts which mark the 
limits of our powers of mind. It would not advance the ques- 
tion to suppose the peculiar sensations of the different senses 
excited by one and the same cause, to result from the propaga- 
tion of vibrations of the nervous principle of different rapidity 
to the sensorium. Such an hypothesis, if at all tcnal)le, would 
find its first application in accounting for the different sensa- 
tions of which a single sense is susceptible; for example, in ex- 
plaining how the sensorium receives the ditferent impre.ssions 
of blue, red, and yellow, or of an acute and a grave tone, or of 
painful and pleasurable sensations, or of the sensations of heat 
and cold, or of the tastes of bitter, sweet, and add. It is only 
with this application that the hyiJothcsis is worthy of regard : 
tones of different degrees of acuteness are certainly produced by 
vibrations of sonorous bodies of different degrees of rapidity ; and 
a slight contact of a solid body, which singly excites in a nerve 
of common sensation merely the simple sensation of touch, pro- 
duces in the same nerve when repeated rapidly, as the vibra- 
tions of a sonorous body, the feeling of tickling; so that possibly 
a pleasurable sensation, even when it arises from internal causes 
independently of external influences, is due to the rapidity of 
the vibrations of the nervous principle in the nerves of feeling. 

The accuracy of our discrimination by means of the senses 
depends on the different manner in which the conditions of our 
nerves are affected by different bodies; but the preceding con- 
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suleratitiii-* tihuw us the inif)ossibility that our senses can ever 
reveal Im u-i the true nature and essence of the material world. 
In our intereuurse with external nature it is always our own 
sensaSioti*. that we Ix-cume acquainted with, and from them we 
form i-oiH i'ptions of the [)ro{K.‘rtie8 of external objects, which 
may be relatively ci»rrect; but we can never submit the nature 
of the ohjt*ets thema'lves to that immediate perception to 
w'hieh the ntates of the different parts of our own body are sub- 
Jeeted in the sensorium. 

VI. i ht Hem each sense seems to be capnhle oj one deter- 
minate kind of sensation only, and not of those proper to the oUter 
origans o> sense; heme one nerve of sense cannot takclfte place and 
perform the function of Ute nerve of another sense. 

'I'he NetHalion of each organ t)f sense may be incretised in 
inten-*ity till it l)t?et»me pleasurable, or till it becomes disagree- 
able, without the sjKH'itic nature of the sensation being altered, 
or eonvrrtoci itUo that of another organ of sen.se. The .sensation 
of da,'.'!ing light is an unftleasant senstition of the organ of vi- 
sion; h.irinoiiy of cohiurs, an agreeable one. Harmonious and 
diseordatit sounds are agreeable and disagreeable sensations of 
the t>rg.m of hearing. 'I’he tvrg.'ins of taste and smell have their 
pleasant anti unpleasant tastes and mlours; the organ of touch 
its tilea uiiable atul painful feelings. It apjK;ar.s, therefore, that, 
even in themo'.t esdted ctmdition of an organ of sense, the sens- 
ation pre t fve . its sjHaitic character. It is an admitted fact 
that the .i tr aiitJiis of light, Siiund, taste, tint! odours, ctin be 
experit iiK tl only in their resjiective nerves; but in the case of 
t'timmon M-n^alion this is not so evidently the cast;, for it i.s a 
tiuestiun whether the sr-nsation of pain may not be felt in the 
nerves of the highi'r sa-nses. whether, for example, violent 
irritation *4 the optic nerve may not give rise to the sensation 
of pain. This tptestimr is difficult of solution, 'rhere are fila- 
ments of the nerves of common seimition distril)ute(l in the 
nerves id the other organs of sense: the nostrils are .supplied 
with nerves of common sensation from the second division of 
the nervns trigeminus in addition to the olfactory nerve.s; the 
tongue has commtm sensibility as well as taste, and may retain 
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the one while it loses the other; the eye and organ of hearing 
likewise are similarly endowed. 

To determine this question, it is necessary to institute experi- 
ments on the isolated nerves of special sense themselves. As far 
as such experiments have hitherto gone, they favour the view 
that the nerves of sense are susceptible of no other kind of sen- 
sation than that peculiar to each, and are not endowed with 
the faculty of common sensibility. 


Among the well-attested facts of physiology, again, there is 
not one to support the belief that one nerve of sense can assume 
the functions of another. The exaggeration of the sense of 
touch in the blind will not in these days be called seeing with the 
fingers; the accounts of the power of vision by the fingers and 
epigastrium, said to be possessed in the so-called magnetic 
state, appear to be mere fables, an<l the instances in which it has 
been pretended to practise it, cases of deception. The nerves of 
touch are capable of no other sensation than that of touch or 
feeling. Hence, also, no sounds can be heard except by the 
auditory nerve; the vibrations of bodies arc perceived by the 
nerves of touch as mere tremours wholly different in its nature 
from sound ; though it is indeed even now not rare for the differ- 
ent modes of action of the vibrations of bodies upon the sense 
of hearing, and upon that of feeling, to be confounded. With- 
out the organ of hearing with its vital endowments, there would 
be no such a thing as sound in the world, but merely vibrations ; 
without the organ of sight, there would be no light, colour, nor 
darkness, but merely a corresponding presence or absence of 
the oscillations of the imponderable matter of light. 

VII. 1 1 is not known whether the essential cause of the peculiar 
“ energy " of each nerve of sense is seated in the nerve itself, or in the 
parts of the brain and spinal cord with which it is connected; but it 
is certain that the central portions of the nerves included in the 
encephalon are susceptible of their peculiar sensations, inde- 
pendently of the more peripheral portion of the nervous cords 
which form the means of communication with the external organs 
of sense. 
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Tho sijHH-itic sensibility of the individual senses to particular 
stitnuli. - uwing to which vibrations of such rapidity or length 
as tu prtKlucc sound are perceived, only by the senses of hearing 
anti touch, anti mere mechanical inlluences, scarcely at all by 
the sense t»t tastt'. must be a property of the nerves them- 
selves; hut the |R'culi;ir mode of reaction ttf each sense, after the 
eseiteinent tU’ its nerve, may be due to either of two conditions. 
Either the nerves themselves may communicate impressions 
diderent in tpiality to the st'iisorium, which in every instance 
remains the same; or the vibrations of the nervous principle 
miiy in every nerve Ik- the same and yet give rise to the i)ercep- 
tion of tlitlerenl sensjitions in the sensorium, owing to the parts 
of th»' latter with which the nerves are connected having difTer- 
ent projH-rlies. 

The pr.«»f *if either td these propositions I regard as at 
pres«*nl impu-isihle. . . • 

\'l 1 1. I’ht immrJitik ohjects of llu' ^trceplion of our senses are 
merelv fhirluular xhites imiitcril in the nert'es, and felt as sensa- 
turns either l>y the nenes Ihemseb'es or by the sensorium; hut iitas- 
mtu'h as the Mcnrs of the senses are material bodies, and therefore 
partkipate in the properties of matter (generally occupyinf; space, 
being sHueptibte of idbratory motion, and capable of being changed 
chemit alls' as u-ell as by the aciion of heat and eleclrkUy, they 
make kimm to the sensorium, by virtue of tlu'changes thus produced 
in them b\> external causes, not merely their mon condition, but also 
properties and changes of condition of external bodies. The. in- 
formation thus obtained by llu- senses concerning external nature, 
varies in eaeh sense, having a relation to the qualities or energies of 
the nerve. 

Qualities which are Ut he regarde<l rather as sensations or 
mtales of reaction of the nerves of sense, are light. c(»lour, the 
hitter atul -aveet tastes, pleasant and unpleasant odours, pain- 
ful imtl pleasiiiit in(pres>tions on the nerves of touch, cold and 
wartnih: jiroiserlies which may belong wholly to external na- 
ture are "fXtejtsiim,” progressive and tremulous motion, and 
chemical change. 

Alt the senses are not equally adapted to impart the idea of 
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‘^extension” to the sensorium. The nerve of vision and the 
nerve of touch, being capable of an exact perception of this 
property in themselves, make us acquainted with it in external 
bodies. In the nerves of taste, the sensation of extension is less 
distinct, but is not altogether deficient; thus we are capable of 
distinguishing whether the seat of a bitter or sweet taste be the 
tongue, the palate, or the fauces. In the sense of touch and 
sight, however, the perception of space is most acute. The retina 
of the optic nerve has a structure especially adapted for this 
perception; for the ends of the nervous fibres in the retina are, 
as Treviranus discovered, so arranged as to be at last perpen- 
dicular to its inner surface, and by their papillar extremities 
form a pavement-like composite membrane. On the great num- 
ber of these terminal fibrils depends the delicate power of dis- 
criminating the position of bodies in space possessed by the 
sense of vision ; for each fibre represents a greater or less field of 
the visible world, and imparts the impression of it to the sens- 
orium. 

The sense of touch has a much more extended sphere of ac- 
tion for the perception of space than has the sense of vision; but 
its perception of this quality of external bodies is much less ac- 
curate; and considerable portions of the surface of the body or 
skin are in many instances represented in the sensorium by 
very few nervous fibres; hence, in many parts of the surface, 
impressions on two points considerably removed from each 
other are, as E. H. Weber has shown, felt as one impression. 
Although the senses of vision, touch, and taste are all capable 
of perceiving the property of extension in space, yet the quality 
of the sensations which give the conception of extension is 
different in each of these senses ; the sensation in one is an image 
of which the essential quality is light; in another, a perception 
of extension with any of the modifications of the quality of 
touch, between pain, cold, heat, and pleasure; in the third, a 
perception of extension with the quality of taste. 
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rather only a form of intuition in us, 

'Phit ijuistitm we for the itresent leave one side, and in the 
meaiitime take t»ur point of departure from the assumption, pre- 
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ThiuKun ipacecan never become the object of ourpercejttion 
by virtue of their bare exinttmce, and, on the contrary, become 
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(jiieitioii arises: H<iw d<i the 'rhinos by their intluence u})on us 
britiR it tti pass, that we are compelled mentally to represent 
them in the same reiiproeal position in .s{>ace, in which they 
stetually exist outshle of us? 

I .’H. In the case etf the eye, nature has devis(‘d !i painstaking 
strui tore, '.XU h tliat the rays of light which come from a lumin- 
point are collectetl again at one point on the retina, anil 
t hat the different iHiintsof the image, which originate here, as- 
sume thi* same reciprocal relation toward one another us the 
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points of the object outside of us, to which they correspond. 
Without doubt, this so-called ^image of the object,’ so care- 
fully prepared, is an indispensable condition of our being able 
mentally to present the object in its true form and position. 
But it is the source of all the errors in this matter to believe 
that the bare existence of this image, without anything else, 
explains our idea of the position of its parts. The entire image 
is essentially nothing but a representative of the external ob- 
ject, transposed into the interior of the organ of sense; and how 
we know and experience aught of it, is now just as much the 
question as the question previously was, — How can we per- 
ceive the external object? 

§ 29. If one wished to conceive of the soul itself as an ex- 
tended being, then the impressions on the retina would, of 
course, be able to transplant themselves, with all their geo- 
metrical regularity, to the soul. One point of the soul would be 
excited as green, the other red, a third yellow; and these three 
would Ue at the corners of a triangle precisely in the same way 
as the three corresponding excitations on the retina. 

It is also obvious, however, that there is no real gain in all 
this. The bare fact that three different points of the soul are 
excited is, primarily, a disconnected three-fold fact. A know- 
ledge thereof, however, and therefore a knowledge of this three- 
foldness, and of the reciprocal- positions of the three points, is, 
nevertheless, by no means given in this way: but such know- 
ledge could be brought about only by means of a uniting and 
relating activity; and this itself, like every activity, would be 
perfectly foreign to all predicates of extension and magnitudes 
in space. 

§ 30. The same thought is more immediately obvious if we 
surrender this useless notion of the soul being extended, and 
consider it as a supersensible essence, which, in case we wish to 
bring it at all into connection with spatial determinations, 
could be represented only as an indivisible point. 

On making the transition into this indivisible point, the 
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manifold impressions must obviously lose all the geometrical 
relations which they might still have upon the extended retina, 
— just in the same way as the rays of light, which converge at 
the single focus of a lens, are not side by side with one another, 
but only all together, in this point. Beyond the focus, the rays 
diverge in the same order as that in which they entered it. No- 
thing analogous to this, however, happens in our consciousness; 
that is to say, the many impressions, which were previously 
side by side with one another, do not actually again separate 
from each other; but, instead of this, the aforesaid activity of 
mental presentation simply occurs, and it transposes their 
images to different places in the space that is only ^intuited’ 
by it. 

Here, too, the previous observation holds good: The mental 
presentation is not that which it presents; and the idea of a 
point on the left does not lie on the left of the idea of a point on 
the right; but of one mental presentation, which in itself has no 
spatial properties whatever, both points are merely themselves 
so presented before the mind, as though one lay to the left, the 
other to the right. 

§ 31. The following result now stands before us: Many im- 
pressions exist conjointly in the soul, although not spatially 
side by side with one another; but they are merely together in 
the same way as the synchronous tones of a chord; that is to 
say, qualitatively different, but not side by side with, above 
or below, one another. Notwithstanding, the mental presenta- 
tion of a spatial order must be produced again from these 
impressions. The question is, therefore, in the first place, to be 
raised: How in general does the soul come to apprehend these 
impressions, not in the form in which they actually are, — to 
wit, non-spatial, — but as they are not, in a spatial juxta- 
position? 

The satisfactory reason obviously cannot lie in the impres- 
sions themselves, but must lie solely in the nature of the soul in 
which they appear, and upon which they themselves act sim- 
ply as stimuli. 
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On this account, it is customary to ascribe to the soul this 
tendency to form an intuition of space, as an originally inborn 
capacity. And indeed we are compelled to rest satisfied with 
this. All the ^deductions’ of space, hitherto attempted, which 
have tried to show on what ground it is necessary to the nature 
of the soul to develop this intuition of space, have utterly 
failed of success. Nor is there any reason to complain over this 
matter; for the simplest modes of the experience of the soul 
must always merely be recognized as given facts, — just as, for 
example, no one seriously asks why we only hear, and do not 
rather taste, the waves of air. 

§ 32. The second question is much more important. Let it 
be assumed that the soul once for all lies under the necessity of 
mentally presenting a certain manifold as in juxtaposition in 
space; How does it come to localize every individual impression 
at a definite place in the space intuited by it, in such manner 
that the entire image thus intuited is similar to the external 
object which acted on the eye? 

Obviously, such a clue must lie in the impressions them- 
selves. The simple quality of the sensation ^ green ’ or ^ red ’ does 
not, however, contain it; for every such color can in turn ap- 
pear at every point in space, and on this account does not, of 
itself, require always to be referred to the one definite point. 

We now remind ourselves, however, that the carefulness with 
which the regular position on the retina of the particular excita- 
tions is secured, cannot be without a purpose. To be sure, an 
impression is not seen at a definite point on account of its being 
situated at such point; but it may perhaps by means of this 
definite situation act on the soul otherwise than if it were else- 
where situated. 

Accordingly we conceive of this in the following way: Every 
impression of color r — for example, red — produces on all 
places of the retina, which it reaches, the same sensation of red- 
ness. In addition to this, however, it produces on each of these 
different places, a, 6, c, a certain accessory impression, a, / 3 , 7, 
which is independent of the nature of the color seen, and de- 
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pt‘tuU‘tit mm‘!y an tlie nature of the place excited. This second 
iaca! itnprcssiun would therefore be associated with every im- 
prc.N>ian at color r, in such nianiuT that ra signifies a red that 
acts on the (H)int a, signifies the same red in case it actson the 
poijit I hese assuciated accessory impressions would, accord- 
ingly, ic-tHlcr fur the soul the clue, by following which it trans- 
poses the .‘..nne red, now to one, now to another spot, or simul- 
taneou-’ly to tiiderent spots in the space intuited by it. 

In older, lunvever, that this may take place in a methodical 
way. the.H' accessory impressions must be completely tlifferent 
from the main impressions, the colors, and must not disturb 
tlie latter. They must Ik;, however, not merely of the same 
kind amutig themselves, but wholly definite members of a 
series or a system of series; so that hir every impression r 
there may be assigned, by the aid of this adjoined ‘local sign,’ 
nut merely a partieulur, liut a quite definite spot among all the 
rest of the impressions. 

I V4, Use foregoing is the theory of ‘Local Sipis.’ Their 
fuuil.um-ntal thought consists in this, that all spatial differ- 
etii c'* .uk! relations among the impressions on the retina must 
be lompeii Hited for by corresponding non-spatial and merely 
inlen ive relations atnong the impressions which exist together 
without ‘<|iat e form in the soul; ami that from them in reverse 
eirtler tfiere must arise, not a new actual arrangement of these 
impre tion,-. in extension, but only the mental presentation of 
sui U an arr.ingement in us. I'o such an extent do we hold this 
|irtmi}»le to be a necessary out*. 

On the ttmtrary, only hyjHitheses are {Kissible in order to 
luiswer the tjuestitm. In what do those accessory impressions 
requi*^ite consist, st» far as the sense of sight is concerned? We 
projMi a* the folltiwing ctmjecture: — 

In iane a bright light falls upon a lateral jiart of the retina, 
cm whi« h as is welt known the .sensitiveness to impressions 
Is more uittune than in the mitklle of the retina, then there fol- 
lows a r.itation of the eye until the most sensitive middle part 
of the retina, as the receptive organ, is brought beneath this 
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light: we are accustomed to style this the ^^fiLxation of vision’’ 
upon the aforesaid light. Such motion happens involuntarily, 
without any original cognition of its purpose, and uniformly 
without cognition of the means by which it is brought about. 
We may therefore reckon it among the so-called reflex motions, 
which originate by means of an excitation of one nerve, that 
serves at other times for sensation, being transplanted to motor 
nerves without any further assistance from the soul and in ac- 
cordance with the pre-existing anatomical connections; and 
these latter nerves being therefore stimulated to execute a 
definite motion in a perfectly mechanical way. Now in order to 
execute such a rotation of the eye as serves the purpose previ- 
ously alluded to, every single spot in the retina, in case it is 
stimulated, must occasion a magnitude and direction of the 
aforesaid rotation peculiar to it alone. But at the same time all 
these rotations of the eye would be perfectly comparable mo- 
tions, and, of course, members of a system of series that are 
graded according to magnitude and direction. 

§ 34. The application of the foregoing hypothesis (many 
more minute particular questions being disregarded) we con- 
ceive of as follows: — In case a bright light falls upon a lateral 
point P of a retina, which has not yet had any sensation of light 
whatever, then there arises, in consequence of the connection in 
the excitation of the nerves, such a rotation of the eye as that, 
instead of the place P, the place E of clearest vision is brought 
beneath the approaching stimulus of the light. Now while the 
eye is passing through the arc PE, the soul receives at each 
instant a feeling of its momentary position, — a feeling of the 
same kind as that by which we are, when in the dark, informed 
of the position of our limbs. To the arc PE there corresponds 
then a series of constantly changing feelings of position, the 
first member of which we call tt, and the last of which we 
call €. 

If now, in a second instance, the place P is again stimulated 
by the light, then there originates not simply the rotation PE 
for a second time, but the initial member of the series of feeling 
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of {>o5jtioti tr, roprtHlutx's in memory the entire series associated 
with it , T« ; ami tins series of mental presentations is independ- 
ent of thi* fiu t that at the same time also the rotation of the eye 
PE ac tually folhjws. 

I’.xactly the same thing would hoUl good of another point R; 
ctnly the arc KK, the series of feelings pe, and also the initial 
memht'r oi the series, p, would have other values. 

Now linally, in ease it eame al)out tluit both places, P and R, 
\ver<' .'-imuUaneousty stimulated with an etjual intensity, and 
that the ari H PE anil RE were eiiual but in oppo.site directions 
to ea< h other, then the actual rotation of the eye PE and RE 
could no! take place; on the other hand, the excitation upon 
the pl.ui 't /’ and R is neverthek*ss not without etTect; each pro- 
diu cs the ‘UTies of feelings of jKisition belonging to it, — re- 
HjH'i lively , fft and pt. Although therefore the eye does not now 
tnove, V ef there is connected with every exeitatkm of the places 
/’ atid A* the mental presentation of the magnitude and of the 
qualitative jiemliarity of a series of changes, which conscious- 
tiess of the vonttnoli feeling would have to experience, in order 
that thea- excitations may f;dl upon the place of clearest 
vi'.ion, or, an ording to the customary expression, in the line of 
vision. 

Anti iu»w we assert that to see anything ‘to the right’ or ‘to 
the left ’ of this line of vision means nothing more than this, to 
be l on u it>us of the magnitutk* of the achievement which would 
be nei e ciary to bring the object into this line. 

I tv By the foregoitig considerations nothing further would 
be establi .bed than the relative {xisilion of the single colored 
fKiint't in the tteld of vision, 'riie entire image, on the contrary, 
would .till have no place at all in a yet larger space; indeed, 
eveti the mental presentation of such a place woukl as yet have 
no existefiie. 

Now this image first attains a place with reference to the eye, 
the rejK'aleit o|H'ntng and clo.sing of which, since it can Itecorac 
known to us in another way, is the condition of its existence or 
non existence. l‘hat is to say, the visible world is in front before 
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our eyes. What is behind us not merely has no existence what- 
ever for us, but we do not once know that there is anything 
which should be called ^behind/ 

The motions of the body lead us further. If the field of vision 
in a position of rest contains from left to right the images ah Cy 
and we then turn ourselves to the right upon our axis, a van- 
ishes, but i appears on the right, and therefore the image 
hcdy cde, def, . . . xyz, yza, zab, ahc, succeed in order. As a 
result of such recurrence of the images with which we began, 
the two following thoughts originate; namely, that the visible 
world of objects exists in a closed circuit of extension about us, 
and that the alteration of our own position, which we perceive 
by means of the changing feelings of position while turm'ng, 
depends upon an alteration of our relation to this immovable 
world of objects, — that is to say, upon a motion. 

It is easily understood that the mental picture of a spherical 
extension originates from the aforesaid mental picture of a 
closed horizon by means of repeatedly turning in a similar way 
in various other directions. 

§ 36. But, nevertheless, this spherical surface also would 
always have only a superficial extension no intimation would 
as yet exist of a depth to space. 

Now the mental presentation, to the effect that something 
like a third dimension of space in general exists, cannot origin- 
ate of itself, but only through the experience which we have in 
case we move about among the visible objects. From the mani- 
fold displacements which the particular visual images experi- 
ence, in a maimer that is tedious to describe but very easy to 
imagine, we gain the impression, that each line in an image 
originally seen is the beginning of new surfaces which do not 
coincide with that previously seen, but which lead out into this 
space, now extended on all sides, to greater or less distances 
from the line. 

Another question to be treated subsequently is this: By what 
means do we estimate the different magnitudes of the distance 
into this depth of space? 
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§ 37. The crossing of the rays of light in the narrow opening 
of the pupil is the cause of the image of the upper points of the 
object being formed beneath, that of the lower points above on 
the retina; and of the whole picture having therefore a position 
the reverse of the object. But it is a prejudice on this account 
to consider seeing in inverse position to be natural, and seeing 
in upright position to be mysterious. Like every geometrical 
property of the image, so this one of its position, too, on passing 
into consciousness, is completely lost; and the position in which 
we see things is in no way prejudiced by the aforesaid position 
of the image on the retina. ] 

Now, however, in order that we may be able to ascribe to 
objects a position at all, in order therefore that the expressions 
^above,’ ^below,’ ^upright,’ and ‘inverted,’ may have a mean- 
ing, we must have, independent of all sensation by sight, a men- 
tal picture of a space in which the entire content of the field of 
vision shall be arranged, and in which ‘above’ and ‘below’ are 
two qualitatively opposite and, on this account, not exchange- 
able directions. 

The muscular feeling affords us such a mental presentation. 

‘Below’ is the place toward which the direction of gravity 
moves ; ‘ above,’ the opposite. Both directions are distinguished 
perfectly for us by means of an immediate feeling; and, on this 
account, we are never deceived even in the dark about the posi- 
tion and situation of our body. 

Accordingly we see objects ‘upright’ in case the lower points 
of the object are reached by one and the same movement of the 
eyes simultaneously with those points of our own body which 
are ‘below’ according to the testimony of the aforesaid muscu- 
lar feeling; and the upper points by a movement which, accord- 
ing to the same testimony, renders visible simultaneously the 
upper parts of our own selves. 

Now it is exactly such agreement that is secured in our eye, in 
which the axis lies in front of the sensitive retina, by means of. 
the inverted position of the retinal image. In an other eye in 
which the sensitive surface should be placed in front of the axis, 
and yet the greatest sensitiveness also should appear in the 
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middle portion of that surface, the retinal image would have to 
stand upright to serve the same purpose. 

§ 38. The final and valid answer to the question, why we 
have single vision with two eyes, is not to be given. As is well 
known, it does not always happen. The rather must two im- 
pressions fall on two quite definite points of the retina in order 
to coalesce. We see double, on the contrary, if they fall on 
other points. Naturally, we shall say: The two places which 
belong together would have to impart like local signs to their 
impressions, and thereby render them indistinguishable; but we 
are not able to demonstrate in what manner this postulate is 
fulfilled. Physiology, too, in the last analysis, satisfies itself 
with a mere term for the fact; it calls TdenticaP those places in 
both retinas which give one simple impression, and ^non- 
identical’ those which give a double impression. 

§ 39. Irritations of the skin we naturally refer at once to the 
place of the skin on which we see them acting. But in case of 
their repetition, when we are not able to see them, we have no 
assistance from remembering them; for the most ordinary 
stimuli have already in the course of our life touched all pos- 
sible places of the skin, and could therefore now as well be re- 
ferred to one place as to another. In order that they may be 
correctly localized, they would have at every instant to tell us 
anew where they belong; that is to say, there must be attached 
to the main impression (impact, pressure, heat or cold) an 
auxiliary impression which is independent of the latter and, on 
the contrary, dependent on the place of the skin that is 
irritated. 

The skin can supply such local signs; for since it is connected 
without interruption, a single point of it cannot be irritated at 
all , without the surrounding portion experiencing a displacement, 
pulling, stretching, or concussion of some kind. But, further, 
since the skin possesses at different places a different thickness, 
different tension or liability to displacement, — extends some- 
times above the firm surfaces of the bones, sometimes over the 
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flesh of the muscles, sometimes over cavities; since, moreover, 
the members being manifold, these relations change from one 
stretch of skin to another; therefore the aforesaid sum of sec- 
ondary effects around the point irritated will be different for 
each one from the remainder; and such effects, if they are taken 
up by the nerve-endings and act on consciousness, may occa- 
sion the feelings so diflScult to describe, according to which we 
distinguish a contact at one place from the same contact at 
another. 

It cannot be said, however, that each point of the skin has its 
special local sign. It is known from the investigations of E. H. 
Weber, that on the margin of the lips, the tip of the tongue, the 
tips of the fingers, being touched in two places (by the points of 
a pair of compasses) can be distinguished as two at an interval 
of only i line; while there are places on the arms, legs, and on 
the back, which require for making the distinction a distance 
between them of as much as 20 lines. We interpret this in the 
following way. Where the structure of the skin changes little 
for long stretches, the local signs also alter only a little from 
point to point. And if two stimuli act simultaneously, and 
accordingly a reciprocal disturbance of these secondary effects 
occurs, they will be undistinguishable; on the contrary, in cases 
where both stimuli act successively, and therefore the aforesaid 
disturbance ceases, both are still frequently distinguishable. 
On the other hand, we know nothing further to allege as to how 
the extraordinary sensitiveness — for example — of the lips is 
occasioned. 

§ 40. The preceding statement merely explains the possibil- 
ity of distinguishing impressions made at different places; but 
each impression must also be referred to the definite place at 
which it acts. 

This is easy for one who sees, since he already possesses a pic- 
ture of the surface of his own body; and, on this account, he 
now by means of the unchanging local sign, even in the dark, 
translates each stimulus which he has once seen act on a definite 
place, to the same place in this picture of the body that is men- 
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tally presented before him. One born blind would be com- 
pelled to construct such a picture first by means of the sense of 
touch; and this naturally is accomplished through motions of 
the tactual members and by estimating the distances which 
they would have to travel in order to reach from contact at the 
point a to contact at the other point h. It is to be considered, 
however that these motions — which in this case are not seen — 
are perceivable only by so-called muscular feehngs; — that is 
to say by feelings which in themselves are merely certain 
species of the way we feel, and do not of themselves at all 
indicate the motions which are in fact the causes of them. 

Now it cannot be described, how it is that this interpretation 
of the muscular feelings actually originates in the case of those 
born blind; but the helps which lead to it are very probably 
found in the fact, that the sense of touch as well as the eye can 
receive many impressions simultaneously, and that, in case of a 
movement, the previous impression does not vanish without 
trace and have its place taken by a wholly new one; but that, in 
the manner previously alleged, the combinations ahc, hcd, etc., 
follow one another, and therefore some part in common is 
always left over for the next two impressions. By this alone 
does it seem possible to awaken the idea that the same occur- 
rence, from which the series of changeable muscular feelings 
originates for us, consists in an alteration of our relation to a 
series of objects previously existent side by side and to be found 
arranged in a definite order; it consists, therefore, in a motion, 

§ 41. It is questionable whether the mental picture of space 
which one born blind attains solely by the sense of touch will be 
altogether like that of one who sees; it is rather to be assumed 
that a much less intuitable system of mental presentations of 
time, of the magnitude of motion, and of the exertion which is 
needed in order to reach from contact at one point to that at 
another, takes the place of the clear, easy, and at once all-com- 
prehending intuition, with which he who sees is endowed. 
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THE Ssi.vt.i.EST PKR('EPTini,F, Differences of 
W j-uiurs wmc it we can Destinguisu hy the Sense of 
T ui-cii. cE riiE Lenc.th of Lines which we can Distin- 

!iV StUH r, AND OF TONES WHICH WE ('AN DISTINGUISH 
ilV IlEAKINO 


'I’UK HtiuiUcHt pcrci'ptihlf difference lietween two weights, 
width wf tan tUHtiuguEh !>>' the feeling of muscular exertion, 
apiH-ars attonling to my exjieriments to lie that hetween 
weights whit h stand approximately in the relation of y,(.) to 40: 
that »•< t** **ay, of widt h one is aliout 1-40 heavier than the 
otlter. ily means of tlie feeling of pressure, which two weights 
make ii|Hin t.ur skin, alt we are able to distinguish is a differ- 
ent e of wfigiit that amounts to only 1-30, so that the weights 
at t tntiingly slaml in tiie relation of 27 to .to. 

* Ef..tti l»/f TiKliinii uml 4in CmeintefM In R. Wsntncr’s I! andwMerhuch 
dm iSsA, Hi, (separately,] LcipziK. iS-w: 


t t he firtt f,.rmuUii..i» ..f what is kiu.wn as Welwr's Law was made by Weber 
In ,H U in a m-na-Hfaph eiiililrd In- tin tiJ. It rcatls as fallows: 

'• In o*mt«tn« ..bjr. ts ,tml ..bservitiK the tlistim tioi. bet vvt-en them, we per- 
♦ rit-r not Ihr diflrmt. r iH-tween the obin ts. but the rati., of this difTerenee to the 
the ..t.je. . ..mi«retl. If we arc etimptirinK by touch two weights 

lU. one of ,.t and the other of half ^ounces, the dilleceiu e is 

}«rf riv.-d ih*« (hat t«-twe,-« Wrights of .,o nml ay drachms. . . . bime the dis- 
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If we look at one line after another, any one who {mi 
very exceptional visual discrimination can uceonlin 
experiments discover a difference Ijetween two lint 
lengths are related as 50 ; 51, or even as too : loj . 'I’l 
have a less delicate \dsual discrimination tlislingiii' 
which are separated from one another hy 1-25 of thei 
The smallest perceptible difference tff the pitch of tw 
(which are really in unison), that a musician pen civ 
hears two tones successively, is acconling to l)eUv.et: 
Xomma (81-80) 1-4. A lover of music according to hti 
guishes only about 1-2 Komma (tii-Hoi t-2. If the t 
heard simultaneously we cannot, acconling to Del 
experiments, perceive such small tonal differences, i -4 
is nearly the relation of 321 :3a2, hut i-j Kamnut is ue 
relation of 160 : i6r, 

tinction is not |>erceivcc.l more easily In the fortiirr flii.it In the 1 
dear that not the weights of thcditlereru'r.i liyl fhdf laliu'i arr iirM'i 
Experience has tauji'ht us that apt anti prai li n'd "scirtr ihr tli?h 
tween weights, if it is not less than the thirl irth part mI ihr lir.ivirr w 
that the same o’s perceive the tlitTernu'e lu^t less easily, if drarhtm arr 
place of half-ounces. 

“ That which I have set forth with regiirtl wrights i oi«|i.uri| fiy ft 
also of lines to he rompareil by sight, Ftir, whrthrf > tm * »uii|»4fr htngrr 
lines, you will find that the tiitTererue h not ?irnH«’’d bv fiyrif if thr ’i, 
is less by a hundretUh part. . . . The length in which tlir dintunth 
therefore, although [in the case of lines of %q and inm i a twi^ 
[as it i.s in the case of lines of too and lot mni I i s nrvrrilirini le* 1 
apprehended, for the reason that in iKith cases the dilferrine nl the 
lines is one hundredth of the longer line. 

I have made no exjHjrlmentH ujKin ictmparii*»ri *4 tonm by the ra 
zenne, however, determincil the j. n. d. uf ifir h of .,‘40 vcj flii’t .ui 
not say that this dilTerence is discrimlnaicd |r-4Hra*iity in drr|trr, mMf« 
higher tones, and as I have never heard that a iliflrfriicr i% inorr randy 
in higher tones, ... I imagine that in audition at no not llir ahn^dutr . 
between the vibrations of twc» tones, but the relalivr i4if«|»Afrd with th 
of vibrations of the tones is discriminated. 

** The observation, confirmetl in Siweral deparlmriiN *4 srnir, th 
serving the distinction between objeits we|rririvr not ihr iit#n*i|iitr hm 
tive diflferences, has again and again impelled me lo ifivr^ligatr the 
phenomenon; and I ht>pe that when this caunr U %ntfu ientiy 
be able to judge more correctly regarding ihr naturr *4 the irmn ** 
Translation in E. B. Titchener^.s Expmmmkii i$, part ii, 

^ Delezenne in Recmil ie$ Tramux d€ ia $m\ dxi id, da iille, imj. 
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I h;ivt* lihawn that the result in the determinations of weight 
is the sattie, whether one takes ounces or half ounces; for it 
does luit depend ujHm the number of grains that form the 
inerejtieut of weight, hut depends on the fact that this incre- 
ment makes up the tlurtieth or tiftieth [should be fortieth] part 
of the weigh! which we are comparing with the second weight. 
This !ik»-wise holils true of the comparison of the length of two 
lines amt «.f the pitch of two tones. It makes no difference 
whether we t tunpare lines that are, say, two inches or one inch 
Ittng. if we I'x.imine them succc,ssively, and can see them lying 
paralh ! to each other; and yet the extent by which the one line 
exceeds the tUluT is in the former case twice as great as in the 
latter. 'I o he sure, if both lines lie close together and parallel, 
we comjcire only the ends of the lines to discover how much 
the on*' Hue exceeds the other; and in this test the question is 
only huw great that length of line which overlaps the other 
really is, and how near the two lines lie to one another. 

So t<«> in the eomparison of the pitch of two tones, it docs 
tu»t matter whetlicr the two tones are seven tonal stops (i.e. an 
i lave] higher or lower, provided only they do not lie at the end 


o» 


of the tonal si-rits, where the exact discrimination of small 


tonal different CH bectunes more tUtlicult. Here again, therefore, 
it i t mil a «|Ue*ition of the number of vilirations, by which the 
one tone e.xt eeds the other, InU of the relation of the numbers of 
the vibration', of the two tones which we are comparing. If we 
tonnteil the vilirations of the two tones it wouhl lie conceivable, 
that we .houlil pay attention only to the number of vibrations 
by whii h oim t<»ne i-xt eeds the other. If we fix the eyes first 
upon tiiii* line and aftcrwarils uiHin a secoiul, and thus {HTinit 
biith to be pii tured sitecessivcly uiKtn the most sensitive parts 
of thi' tvfina, w»* shouUl be inclined to suppose, that we eom- 
pafrtl tlu' trates of the impression whiih the first, image left, 
with the impression which the second image made upon the 
same parts of the retina, and that we thereby perceived how 
mui h till- sfcond image exceeds the first, and conversely. For 
thi . ii the way we compare two si'ale units: we [ilaee one upon 
the ittlier, so that they coincide, and thus perceive how much 
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the one exceeds the other. From the fact, that we do not em- 
ploy this method which is so very advantageous, it seems to 
follow, that we are unable to employ it, and that therefore the 
preceding impression left behind no such trace ujwjn the retina, 
or in the brain, as would i)ermit of comparison in the manner 
mentioned with succeeding impressions. That it is jH)Ssif>le 
for us to proceed otherwise in the comparistm of the length t»f 
two lines appears from the fact, that we can compare two linos, 
which are longer than we can picture at once in their en- 
tirety on the most sensitive part of the retina. In this case we 
must move the eye and thereby cause the ditlerent parts of the 
same line to be pictured successively ujwn the ssime parts of tire 
retina. Under these circumstances we must take account «f 
the movement of the eye, and only thus do w'c form an idea of 
the length of the lines. Were the impre-ssions of vi.siblo things, 
which we preserv'e in memory, traces, which the .sensuous 
impressions left behind in the brain, and whose spatial relation.s 
correspondtsl to the spatial relations of the sensuous iinpres- 
sions, and were thus so to speak photographs of the Siuue. it 
would be difficult to remember a figure, which is larger tiian 
could be pictured at once wholly ujx)!! the sensitive part of tiu? 
retina. It appears to me, indetxi, as if a figure, which we cart 
survey at a single glance, impres.sed itself tetter ufKin our 
memory and our imagination, than a figure, which we cun 
survey only successively by moving the eyes; but we can nevt^r- 
theless represent also the former by means of the inuiginatior\. 
But in this case the representation of the whole figure seems t«i 
be composed by us of the i)art8 which we {wreeive all at onco. 

If we compare two lines, which are ao ancl a t Linien (i.e. r- * o 
of an inch] long, the latter is i-ao longer, but the aEsolute dif- 
ference of length amounts to i Link. If, on the other haml, we 
compare two lines, which are i Link and 1.05 Link lt>ng. 
the difference amounts also to i-ao, but the line is only i - ao 
longer than the other. Consequently in the latter ause ttei abso- 
lute difference is 20 times smaller. But 1-20 Link is a size* like 
a fine pinhole which lies at the very threshold of vision. The 
smallest {wssiblc iwint that we are able to see, is one whose di- 
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anu‘t«T iinwiuUs tu i-ao Link, and yet one who has a very 
gihul visual tliMTimination can distinguish in respect to their 
Unigth two lines of which one is 1-20 Linie longer than the other. 
l\vo observers, liefore whom I placed such lines, both distin- 
guidied the longer from the shorter, and their visual discrimi- 
ti.ition rxteiuletl even farther. I myself distinguished two lines, 
whi»se relative ditlerence of length amountc'd to 1-20, and of 
which the tme was between i-iy and 1-18 longer than the 
rsther . rite apprehension of the relations of whole magnitudes, 
without t»ur having measured the magnitudes by a smaller 
Stale unit, and without our having ascertained tltc absolute dif- 
ferent e lietween them, is a most interesting psychological phe- 
nttmenon. In music we apprehend the relations of tone, without 
kju>wing their rate td 'viltration [i.e., their absolute pitch]; in 
artliitiH ture, the reluthuiof sjuitial magnitudes, without hav- 
ing di-ti-rmitied them by inches; and in the same way wc ap- 
prehend the magtiitudes of sensation or of force in the com- 
paristiii of weights. 
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VII THE MEASUREMENT OF SENSATION 


Weber’s law, that equal relative Increments of stimuli are 
proportional to equal increments of sensation, is, in considera- 
tion of its generality and the wide limits within which it is abso- 
lutely or approximately valid, to be considered fundamental 
for psychic measurement. There are, however, Umits to its 
validity as well as complications, which we shall have carefully 
to examine later. Yet even where this law ceases to be valid or 
absolute, the principle of psychic measurement continues to 
hold, inasmuch as any other relation between constant incre- 
ments of sensation and variable increments of stimulus, even 
though it is arrived at empirically and expressed by an empir- 
ical formula, may serve equally well as the fundamental basis for 
psychic measurement, and indeed must serve as such in those 
parts of the stimulus scale where Weber’s law loses its validity. 
In fact such a law, as well as Weber’s law, will furnish a differ- 
ential formula from which may be derived an integral formula 
containing an expression for the measurement of sensation. 

This is a fundamental point of view, in which Weberns law, 
with its limitations, appears, not as limiting the application of 
psychic measurement, hut as restricted in its own application 
toward that end and beyond which application the general 

* From G. F. Fechner’s Elemente der Psychophysik, Leipzig, i860; unverand. 
Aufl. 1S89. 
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pri*u'il>k of psxrhk measurement nevertheless continues to hold. 
It iittt that the principle depends for its validity upon 
Weber’s law. but merely that the application of the law is 
invtdvetl in the princi{>le. 

Aicmilit)|.'ly itivt'stigation in the interest of the greatest 
jK>*isibte gmerali/atitin of psychic measurement has not essen- 
tially tt> iiimiucnce with the greatest possible generalization of 
Weber’s law, whicti might easily produce the questionable in- 
ciittalioti to geiteralize the law beyond its natural limitation, or 
whit h might call forth the objection that the law was general- 
i,?e«! bevmid these limits solely in the interest of psychic meas- 
urement ; but rather it n\ay {juite freely be asketl how far 
\\ elwr’s l,i%v is applicable, and how far not; for the three 
metluKis whit h are uswl in psychic measurement are applicable 
even when Weber’s law is not, aiul where these methods are 
applii able ptythic measurement is jKtssible. 

In thtiit, Weber’s law' fttrms merely the basis for the most 
iiunsertHj . iiuil imptirtant applications of psychic measurement, 
but not the imiversd and essential one. The mo.st general 
ami more luml.imeiilal basis for psychic measurement is rather 
thi».r metlH«l > by whit h the rclalitm between stimulus incre- 
ments ami Sensation increment in general is determined, 
within, ii . Well as witlmut, the limits of ’Weber’s law; and the 
devi'lopmefit Ilf tluw methiKls towards ever greater precision 
ami perfri lion i . the most im{K>rtunt consideration in regard 
to p I hit mea turenienl. 

Ami yet a great advantage would be lost, if so simple a law as 
Weber's law tnuld not be usetl as an exact or at least sufll- 
tiently approximate basis for [isychic measurement; just such 
an aiiviuitage as wttultl be lust if w'e couUl not use the Kepler 
btw in asirtmtimy, or the law.s of simple refraction in the theory 
oj the tU.iptrii instrumejits. Now there is just the same dilli- 
mlty with then' taws as with Weber’s law. In the case of 
Kej.ler's law we abstrat t from deviations. In the ease of simple 
lens refraition we abstract from optical aberration. In fact 
they may Usome iuvalUl as .stmti as the simple hyitotheses for 
whii h they arc true no longer exist. Yet they will always re- 
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main decisive for the principle relation with which astronomy 
and dioptrics are concerned. Weber’s law may in like manner, 
entirely lose its validity, as soon as the average or normal condi- 
tions under which the stimulus produces the sensation are un- 
realized. It will always, however, be decisive for these particu- 
lar conditions. 

Further, just as in physics and astronomy, so can we also 
in psychic measurement, neglect at first the irregularities and 
small departures from the law in order to discover and examine 
the principle relations with which the science has to do. The 
existence of these exceptions must not, however, be forgotten, 
inasmuch as the finer development and further progress of the 
science depends upon the determination and calculation of 
them, as soon as the possibility of doing so is given. 

The determination of psychic measurement is a matter for 
outer psychophysics and its first applications lie within its 
boundary; its further applications and consequences, however, 
extend necessarily into the domain of inner psychophysics and 
its deeper meaning lies there. It must be remembered that the 
stimulus does not cause sensation directly, but rather through 
the assistance of bodily processes with which it stands in more 
direct connection. The dependence, quantitatively considered 
of sensation on stimulus, must finally be translated into one of 
sensation on the bodily processes which directly underlie the 
sensation — in short the psycho-physical processes; and the 
sensation, instead of being measured by the amount of the 
stimulus, will be measured by the intensity of these processes. 
In order to do this, the relation of the inner process to the stim- 
ulus must be known. Inasmuch as this is not a matter of direct 
experience it must be deduced by some exact method. Indeed 
it is possible for this entire investigation to proceed along ex- 
act lines, and it cannot fail at some time or other to obtain 
the success of a critical study, if one has not already reached 
that goal. 

Although Weber’s law, as applied to the relation of stimulus 
to sensation, shows only a limited validity in the domain of 
outer psychophysics, it has, as applied to the relation of sensa- 
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tion to kiiH'lic energy, or as referred to some other function of 
the psyelio-pliysical process, in all probability an unlimited 
valiility in the donuiinof inner psychophysics, in that all excep- 
tiiHis to the law which we fmil in the arousal of sensation by 
external stimulus, are probably due to the fact that the stimu- 
lus only under normal or average conditions engenders a kinetic 
energy in those inner jiroeesses jiroportional to its own amount. 
Frtun tlu^ it may be foreseen, that this law, after it has been 
restated as a relation between sensation and the psycho- 
physical {>roci-sses, will be as important, general, and funda- 
mental for the relations of mind to body, us is the law of gravity 
for the iieltl t»f planetary motion. And it also has that simplicity 
which we are accustomed to find in fundamental laws of 
nature. 

Although, then, psychic measurement depends upon 
Weber's law <nily within certain limitations in the domain of 
outer psyi ho physics, it may well get its imcunditionai support 
from this law in the lieUl of inner psychophysics, 'riiese are 
nevertheless f«>r the preaml merely opinions and e.xpectations, 
the verilication of which lies in the future. 

XIV. ‘niM FIJN'DAMKNTAL FORMULA AND THE 
MEASUREMENT FORMULA 

Although n<it as yt‘t having a measurement for sensation, still 
one can t umhine in an exact formula the relation expressed in 
Weber’s taw, that the sensatum difTerenee remains eoaslant 
when the relative stimulus ditlereiiee remains constant, with 
the law. eUahlishetl by the mathematieal auxiliary principle, 
that small sensation increments are proiKirtional to stimu- 
lus iiu rements. I,et us supiKtse, as has generally been done in 
the attempts tt> jm-serx'e Weber's law, that the <lilTerence be- 
tween two stimuli, or, what is the satm*. the increase in one 
stimulus, is very small in projwrtion to the stimulus itsi’lf. Let 
the stimuluH whh h is int reused he railed ri. the small increase 
dtl, where the letter d is to he considered not as a special mag- 
nitude, but simply as a sign that d^ is the small increment of 
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/S. This already suggests the differential sign. The relative 
stimulus increase therefore is On the other hand, let the 


sensation which is dependent upon the stimulus /3 be called 
7 , and let the small increment of the sensation which results 
from the increase of the stimulus by d/3 be called dy, where 
d again simply expresses the small increment. The terms d/3 
and dy are each to be considered as referring to an arbitrary 
unit of their own nature. 


According to the empirical Weber’s law, dy remains constant 

when ^ remains constant, no matter what absolute values 

d/3 and /3 take; and according to the a priori mathematical 
auxiliary principle the changes dy and d/3 remain propor- 
tional to one another so long as they remain very small. The two 
relations maybe expressed together in the following equation: 


_K^/3 


C) 


where /c is a constant (dependent upon the units selected for y 
and /3). In fact, if one multiplies ySd and y3 by any number, so 
long as it is the same number for both, the proportion remains 
constant, and with it also the sensation difference dy. This is 
Weber’s law. If one doubles or triples the value of the variation 
djB without changing the initial value then the value of the 
change dy is also doubled or tripled. This is the mathematical 


principle. The equation dy=“^ therefore entirely satisfies 


both Weber’s law and this principle; and no other equation 
satisfies both together. This is to be called the fundamental 
formula, in that the deduction of all consequent formulas will 
be based upon it. 

The fundamental formula does not presuppose the measure- 
ment of sensation, nor does it establish any; it simply expresses 
the relation holding between small relative stimulus incre- 
ments and sensation increments. In short, it is nothing more 
than Weber’s law and the mathematical auxiliary principle 
united and expressed in mathematical symbols. 
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There is, however, another formula connected with this 
formula by infinitesimal calculus, which expresses a general 
quantitative relation between the stimulus magnitude as a 
summation of stimulus increments, and the sensation magni- 
tude as a summation of sensation increments, in such a way, 
that with the validity of the first formula, together with the 
assumption of the fact of limen, the validity of this latter 
formula is also given. 

Reserving for the future a more exact deduction, I shall 
attempt first to make clear in a general way the connection of 
the two formulas. 

One can readily see, that the relation between the increments 
and J /3 in the fundamental formula corresponds to the rela- 
tion between the increments of a logarithm and the increments 
of the corresponding number. For as one can easily convince 
oneself, either from theory or from the table, the logarithm 
does not increase by equal increments when the corresponding 
number increases by equal increments, but rather when the 
latter increases by equal relative amounts; in other words, the 
increases in the logarithms remain equal, when the relative in- 
creases of the numbers remain equal. Thus, for example, the 
following numbers and logarithms belong together: 


Number. 

Logarithm. 

10 

1. 000000 

11 

1.0413927 

100 

2.000000 

no 

2.0413927 

1000 

3.000000 

1100 

3.0413927 


where an increase of the number 10 by i brings with it just as 
great an increase in the corresponding logarithm, as the increase 
of the number 100 by 10 or 1000 by 100. In each instance the 
increase in the logarithm is 0.0413927. Further, as was already 
shown in explaining the mathematical auxiliary principle, the 
increases in the logarithms are proportional to the increases of 
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the numbers, so long as they remain very small. Therefore one 
can say, that Weberns law and the mathematical auxiliary prim 
ciple are just as valid for the increases of logarithms and num- 
bers in their relation to one another, as they are for the increases 
of sensation and stimulus. 

The fact of the threshold appears just as much in the relation 
of a logarithm to its number as in the relation of sensation to 
stimulus. The sensation begins with values above zero, not 
with zero, but with a finite value of the stimulus — the thres- 
hold; and so does the logarithm begin with values above zero, 
not with a zero value of the number, but with a finite value of 
the number, the value i, inasmuch as the logarithm of i is 
equal to zero. 

If now, as was shown above, the increase of sensation and 
stimulus stands in a relation similar to that of the increase of 
logarithm and number, and, the point at which the sensation 
begins to assume a noticeable value stands in a relation to the 
stimulus similar to that which the point at which the logarithm 
attains positive value stands to the number, then one may 
also expect that sensation and stimulus themselves stand in a 
relation to one another similar to that of logarithm to number, 
which, just as the former (sensation and stimulus) may be 
regarded as made up of a sum of successive increments. 

Accordingly the simplest relation between the two that we 
can write is 7 = log y3. 

In fact it will soon be shown that, provided suitable units of 
sensation and stimulus are chosen, the functional relation 
between both reduces to this very simple formula. Meanwhile 
it is not the most general formula that can be derived, but one 
which is only valid under the supposition of particular units of 
sensation and stimulus, and we still need a direct and absolute 
deduction instead of the indirect and approximate one. 

The specialist sees at once how this may be attained, namely, 
by treating the fundamental formula as a differential formula 
and integrating it. In the following chapter one will find this 
done. Here it must be supposed already carried out, and those 
who are not able to follow the simple infinitesimal deduction, 
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miiHi Ilf a-^kftl t<» cunsuler the result as a mathematical fact. 
1 his ri'>ult is the ttillnwin}? functional formula between stimu- 
lus .iml srusaf whii'h goes by the name of the measurement 
foniuil.i un4 which will now be further discussed: 

y-« (ktf5/3 " log/i) («) 

In this formula * again stantls for a con-stant, dependent upon 
the unit Sfirt ted and also the logarithmic system, and h a .second 
cofsst ant widt h statub for the threshold value of the stimulus, 
at whit h the sensittitni 7 begins anti tlistippears. 

At t tirtiing tt» the rule, that the logarithm of a quotient of two 
numbers may tie sulistitutetl for the dilTerence of their logar- 
ithms, . . . one ean substitute for the above form of the meas- 
urement ftirmula the following, which is more convenient for 
makitig dedui tivins. 

y " * bK ^ (*) 

Frt»m this etjuation it ftiUows that the si'n.satum magnitude 7 
is not to be i onddered as a sim[ile function of the stimulus 
value blit etf if 1 relation to the threshoUl value h, where the 
Sfiisalion begins and dis^ipiiears. This relative stimulus value, 

li . 

^ is for the future to be calletl the fundaraentul .stimulus value, 

or the futularnental value of the stimulus. 

Transhited in words, the measurement formula reads; 
t ht- u/ t/ie mtsalim (y) is not proportional to the 

absaluk vaiur of the stimulus (ftf), hut rather to the logarithm of 
the mapdiutJe of the stimulus, u hen this last is expressed in terms 
of ill threshold tiilueih),i, e, that maptHude considered as unit 
at u ltH b the sensation he/iins and disappears. In short, it is pro- 
portional to the logarithm of the fushlamental stimulus value. 

lleforr we priKfi-tl further, let us hasten to show that that 
relaliofi between stimulus and sensation, from which the meas- 
uremetft formula is derived, may be correctly deduced in turn 
from it, afid that this latter thus fmds its veriiication in so far 
as {best* relations are found empirically. We have here at the 
mmv time the simplest examples of the application of the tnea»- 
urciuettt formula. 
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The measurement formula is founded upon Weber’s law and 
the fact of the stimulus threshold; and both must follow in turn 
from it. 

Now as to Weber’s law. In the form that equal increments of 
sensation are proportional to relative stimulus increments, it 
may be obtained by differentiating the measurement formula, 
inasmuch as in this way one returns to the fundamental for- 
mula, which contains the expression of the law in this form. 

In the form, that equal sensation differences correspond to 
equal relations of stimulus, the law may be deduced in quite an 
elementary manner as follows. 

Let two sensations, whose difference is to be considered, be 
called 7 and 7', and the corresponding stimuli /3 and 0. Then 
according to the measurement formula 

7 = K (log/3~log J) 

7' = K (log 0 - log h) 

and likewise for the sensation difference 

7-y' = ^ (logjQ-log /30 

or, since log P - log 0 == log ^ 

t 1 

7-7'==/clog|-^‘ 

From this formula it follows, that the sensation difference 7-7^ 

is a function of the stimulus relation , and remains the same 

no matter what values /S, 0 may take, so long as the relation 
remains unchanged, which is the statement of Weber’s law. 

In a later chapter we shall return to the above formula under 
the name of the difference formula, as one of the simplest conse- 
quences of the measurement formula. 

As for the fact of the threshold, which is caused by the sensa- 
tion having zero value not at zero but at a finite value of the 
stimulus, from which point it first begins to obtain notice- 
able values with increasing values of stimulus, it is so far con- 
tained in the measurement formula as 7 does not, according 
to this formula, have the value zero when /3 == c?, but when >S 
is equal to a finite value 6. This follows as well from equation 
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(z) £is < nH';isurt‘mt>nt formula, directly friim (2), and 

from t.C £«ltlitiuniit eunsideralum of the fact, that 

fi 

when id r«]U.d‘» Ik log ^ etjuals log i, and l<ig t o. 

Naturally all drductuni from Welier's law ami the fact of 
the throshuld v%ill .Umi Ik- ileductiojis from our meaHureinent 
formula. 

It folhav . Ir«<m ihe former law, that every given increment of 
stimulu*’ i.ui'a'H an ever tlei reading increment in sensatitm in 
proportion .ih the timiilu'igrowi larger, ami (hat at highvalue.s 
of the stinudn i i! tu» longer sen?i<*d, while on the other hand, 
at low valiieji it may apjwar e.'tceptionally Htrong. 

In fat t the im re.iHeof a large tuimher ^ hy a given amount 
is accompanied Isy a con’iiderahly Htnaller increa'^e in the corre- 
spi (tnlitig logariilim y, than the im rea.Hi- of a small numlter hv 
the same atn aiiit. When the numher to is increaseil hy 10. 
(that is, reaches the logarithm eorresp nuling to to, which 
is I, is imrrand to t.toia, When, however, tin* mimher toDo 
is incrca a*il hy 1 », (he logarithm corre-.{>nndi!igto u»o. n.’imety 
3, is <it»t> itt‘ rea >« d tn 5,004 4. In the first tase the logarithm is 
increase*! hv 1 } it ‘aiiionnt.infln* latter*. ist* hyahont 1700. 

In coutte* tion with the fa* t of the threshold helongi the <le- 
ductimt, that a n-ti-Hition is farther frotn the per* eption thres 
hc»!<l tlu" more the stitnuUis sinks untler its threshold value. 
This dist.uu e of a sensation from the thresht*!d, is represented in 
the same manner hy the negative values *if 7, aci tirding Ui our 
measuremejft tortnuhi, as the increase almve the threshtihl is 
rcpreseuteil hy the {lositive values. 

In fat t t*i»e see* *lire* tly fr«i»n eijuatitnj t .*), that when d is 
smaller than .tml with it log li smaller than log /*, the sensa- 
tion takes tin negative values, and the satme dedu* tion follows in 

etiuation 1 5), in that ^ heiomes a proper fr.u tion when d<C^>, 

and the logaritlan of a pro|K*r fraction is negative. 

In st» far as sensations, whnh are tauseil hy a stimulus 
which is not siiifi* iettt fo raise them to cons* iousness, are t alletl 
unconscious, atnl those whith affect const utusiiesis are called 
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conscious, we may say that the unconscious sensations are 
represented in our formula by negative, the conscious by posi- 
tive values. We will return to this statement in a special chap- 
ter (chapter i8) since it is of great importance, and perhaps not 
directly evident to everyone. For the present I shall not let it 
detain me longer. 

According to the foregoing our measurement formula corre- 
sponds to experience: 

1. In the cases of equality, where a sensation difference 
remains the same when the absolute intensity of the stimulus is 
altered (Weber's law). 

2. In the cases of the thresholds, where the sensation itself 
ceases, and where its change becomes either imperceptible or 
barely perceptible. In the former case, when the sensation 
reaches its lower threshold ; in the latter case, when it becomes 
so great that a given stimulus increase is barely noticed. 

3. In the contrasting cases, between sensations which rise 
above the threshold of consciousness and those that do not 
reach it, — in short, conscious and unconscious sensations. 
From the above the measurement formula may be considered 
well founded. 

In the measurement formula one has a general dependent rela- 
tion between the size of the fundamental stimulus and the size of the 
corresponding sensation and not one which is valid only for the 
cases of equal sensations. This permits the amount of sensation to 
he calculated from the relative amounts of the fundamental stimu- 
lus and thus we have a measurement of sensation. 
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THEORY OF COLOR VISION 

Hypotheses. The facts to be deduced from the laws of 
color-mixture, that three constituents of sensation which 
proceed independently of one another are produced by exter- 
nal stimulation, have received their more definite and more sig- 
nificant expression in the hypotheses, which assume, that these 
different constituents are excited and transmitted in different 
portions of the optic nerve; but that they simultaneously attain 
to consciousness, and thereby, so far as they have become 
excited from the same place of the retina, they are also localized 
in the same place of the field of vision. 

Such a theory was first proposed by Thomas Young.^ The 
more detailed development of it is essentially conditioned by 

• From H. von Helmholtz’s Handbuch der Physiologischen Oplik. Leipzig, 
1856-66; 2te. umgearb. Aufl. Hamb. u. Lpz. 1896. 

^ Thomas Young’s theory of color vision is as follows: “From three simple 
sensations, with their combinations, we obtain seven primitive distinctions of 
colours; but the different proportions, in which they may be combined, afford a 
variety of traits beyond all calculation. The three simple sensations being red, 
green, and violet, the three binary combinations are yellow, consisting of red and 
green; crimson, of red and violet; and blue, of green and violet; and the seventh 
in order is white light, composed by all three united. But the blue thus produced, 
by combining the whole of the green and violet rays, is not the blue of the spect- 
rum, for four parts of green and one of violet make a blue differing very little 
from green; while the blue of the spectrum appears to contain as much violet as 
green: and it is for this reason that red and blue usuallymake a purple, deriving its 
hue from the predominance of the violet.” Thomas Young’s A Course of Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy. Lond. 1807, vol. i, p. 440. 
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the fact, that its author would ascribe to the sensitive nerves of 
the eye only the properties and capacities, which we positively 
know as belonging to the motor nerves of men and of animals. 
We have a much more favorable opportunity to discover these 
latter by experiment than is the case with the nerves of sensa- 
tion, since we are able comparatively easily and definitely both 
to discern and to measure the finest changes of their excitation 
and excitability by means of the contractions occurring in the 
muscles, and their changes. What we furthermore have been 
able to ascertain concerning the structure, the chemical consti- 
tution, the excitability, the conductivity, and the electrical 
behavior of the sensitive nerves, harmonises so perfectly with 
the corresponding behavior of the motor nerves, that funda- 
mental differences in the nature of their activity are extremely 
improbable, at least so far as these do not depend upon the other 
organic apparatus connected with them, upon which they exert 
their influence. 

Now we know in regard to motor nerves only the contrast 
between the state of rest and of activity. In the former state 
the nerve can remain unaltered a long time without important 
chemical change or development of heat; and at the same time 
the muscle dependent upon the nerve remains lax. If we stimu- 
late the nerve, heat develops in it material changes, electrical 
oscillations are shown, and the muscle is contracted. In a 
cut nerve-preparation the sensitiveness is quickly lost, prob- 
ably on account of the expansion of the chemical constituents 
necessary for activity. Under the action of atmospheric oxygen, 
or better still of the arterial blood containing oxygen, the sensi- 
tiveness is wholly or partially slowly restored, save that these 
processes of restoration excite contractions of the muscle, or 
changes of electrical relation in nerve and muscle coincident 
with the activity. We are acquainted also with no external 
means which can produce this process of ' restoration so 
quickly and intensively, and which can permit it at the same 
time so suddenly to appear and again to cease, as would be 
necessary, if this process were to serve as the physiological 
basis of a powerful sensation occurring with precision. 
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If we confiine our assumptions concerning tlie development of 
a theory of color vision to the properties belonging with cer- 
tainty to the nerves, there is presented in fairly secure outline 
the theory of Thomas Young. 

The sensation of dark corresponds to the state of rest of the 
optic nerve, that of colored or white light to an excitement of 
it. The three simple sensations which correspond to the excite- 
ment only of a single one of the three nerve systems, and from 
which all the others can be composed, must correspond in the 
table of colors to the three angles of the color triangle. 

In order to assume the finest possible color sensations not 
demonstrable by objective stimulus, it appears appropriate so 
to select the angles of the color triangle that its sides include in 
the closest possible way the curves of the colors of the spectrum. 

Thomas Young has therefore assumed: 

1. There are in the eye three kinds of nerve fibres. The ex- 
citation of the first produces the sensation of red; the excitation 
of the second, the sensation of green; the excitation of the 
third, the sensation of violet. 

2. Objective homogeneous light excites these three kinds of 
fibres with an intensity which varies according to the length 
of the wave. The fibres sensitive to red are excited most 
strongly by light of the greatest wave-length; and those sensi- 
tive to violet by light of the smallest wave-length. Neverthe- 
less, it is not precluded, but rather to be assumed, for the expla- 
nation of a series of phenomena, that each color of the spectrum 
excites all the kinds of fibres, but with different intensity. If we 
suppose in Fig. i the spectrum colors placed horizontally and in 
their natural order, beginning from red R up to violet V, the 
three curves may represent more or less exactly the strength 
of the excitation of the three kinds of fibres: no. i those sensi- 
tive to red; no. 2 those sensitive to green; and no. 3 those sen- 
sitive to violet. 

The simple red excites strongly the fibres sensitive to red, 
and weakly the two other kinds of fibres; sensation: red. 

The simple yellow excites moderately the fibres sensitive to 
red and green, weakly the violet; sensation: red. 
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The simple green excites strongly the fibres sensitive to green, 
much more weakly the two other kinds; sensation: green. 

The simple blue excites moderately the fibres sensitive to 
green and violet, weakly the red; sensation: blue. 

The simple violet excites strongly the fibres which belong to 
it, and weakly the others; sensation: violet. 

The excitation of all the fibres of nearly equal strength gives 
the sensation of white, or of whitish colors. 

Perhaps it may be objected at first view to this hypothesis, 
that three times the number of nerve fibres and nerve endings 
must be presumed than in the older assumption, according to 
which each separate nerve fibre was thought capable of trans- 
mitting all kinds of chromatic excitations. But I do not believe, 
that in this connection the supposition of Young is in contra- 
diction with the anatomical facts. An hypothesis was previ- 
ously discussed,^ which explains the accuracy of sight by the 
aid of a much smaller number of visual nerve fibres, than the 
number of distinguishable places in the field of vision. 

The choice of the three fundamental colors seems at first, as 
we have observed, somewhat arbitrary. Any other three colors 
might be chosen from which white can be composed. Young 
was guided probably by the consideration that the colors at the 
end of the spectrum appear to claim a privileged position. If we 
were not to select these it would be necessary to take for one of 
the fundamental colors a purple shade, and the curve which cor- 

1 Helmholtz’s Edb, d. Physiol, Optik. 2 Aufl., S. 264. 
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responds to it in the foregoing figure {Fig. j), would have two 
maxima: one in red, and the other in violet. 

The single circumstancej which is of direct importance in the 
mode of sensation and appears to give a clue for the determina- 
tion of the fundamental colors, is the apparent greater color- 
saturation of the red and violet; a thing which also manifests 
itself, although indeed less markedly, for green. Since we style 
colors the more saturated the farther they are removed from 
white, we must expect that great saturation must belong partic- 
ularly to those colors of the spectrum which produce most 
purely the simplest sensations of color. In fact, these colors, if 
they are very pure, have even with inferior brilliancy, some- 
thing of an intensively glowing, almost dazzling quality. 
There are especially red, violet, or blue violet flowers, e.g. of the 
cameraria, whose colors display this characteristic blending of 
darkness and brilliancy. Young’s hypothesis affords for this a 
simple explanation. A dark color can cause an intensive excita- 
tion of one of the three nerve systems, while the corresponding 
bright white causes a much weaker excitation of the same. The 
difference appears analogous to that between the sensation of 
very hot water upon a small portion of the skin and lukewarm 
water striking a greater surface. 

In particular violet makes upon me this impression of a deeply 
saturated color. But inasmuch as the strictly violet rays, even 
when they occur in sunlight, are of slight intensity and are 
modified by fluorescence, ultramarine blue, which has far the 
advantage of greater intensity of light, produces an effect ap- 
proximately equal to it. The strictly pure violet of the spectrum 
is very little known among the laity, since the violet pigments 
give nearly always the effect of a slight admixture of red, or 
appear very dark. For that very reason, the shades of the ultra- 
marine blue coming near to the violet excite the general atten- 
tion much more, are much better known, and are designated 
by a much older name, — that of blue, — than the violet strictly 
so called. In addition one has in the deep ultramarine blue of 
the cloudless sky a highly imposing, well known, and constant 
example of this color. 
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In this fact I seek the reason why in former times blue has 
always been regarded as the one fundamental color. And the 
more recent observers, like Maxwell and A. Konig, who have 
sought to determine the composition of color, have also in 
part returned to it. For both of these had, to be sure, a more 
definite reason in the above mentioned elevation of the curve 
of the colors of the spectrum in violet. 

It should still be mentioned that the Venetian school of 
painters, which creates effects chiefly by the intense richness of 
its color, is especially fond of putting in juxtaposition the three 
colors, red, green, and violet. 

Furthermore, I decidedly question the opinion expressed by 
various investigators, that the need of designating primary 
sensations has manifested itself in the names of the colors, and 
that these might therefore give a clue for the determination of 
colors. Our forefathers had before them in colors a domain of 
vague distinctions. If they wanted to determine sharp degrees 
of difference they had first of all to look for good old examples 
of striking shade, which were ever 3 rwhere known, and any- 
where observable. The names for red led back to the Sanscrit 
rwdfeVa = blood, and also ^‘red.’’ Trom this ipvOpo^^ rufus, 
ruber, roth, red, etc. For ^^blue’^ the Greeks have Trop(j)vpeo^ 
and Kvdveo^^ which appear to refer to the sea; the Latins 
coeruleus, from coelum, the sky; the Germans “blau’’; the 
English, blue; the Dutch, blau; the old German, blaw; which 
appear to lead to the English “blow,” that is, the color of the 
air. The names for green may be traced back to vegetation, 
TTpacrlvo^ (leek-green), TrocoSe? (grass-green) , viridis from vis, 
virescere (to grow strong) ; German: green, English: green, refer 
to “grow.” 

The oldest designations of color were very vague: ^av66^ 
appears to have extended from golden yellow to blue green. It 
was clearly a difficult task to fix in sharp degrees of difference 
this vague domain. To-day even it is difficult for gifted children 
to learn the names of colors. One should not infer from these 
facts that the ancients were color blind. 

. That from the series of colors which may be stimulated by 
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objective light, it is impossible to select three which can be 
regarded as fundamental sensations, has already been dis- 
cussed. For this very reason A. Konig and C. Dieterici have 
distinguished a middle section of the spectrum, the colors of 
which we can no longer obtain by the mixture of the end-colors 
and one of the spectrum colors lying within it. The table of 
colors drawn according to the measurements of the same ob- 
servers reveals the same fact in graphic representation. Just 
on this account the supposition is necessary for Thomas 
Young’s theory, that every color of the spectrum excites simul- 
taneously, even though in different intensity, not merely one, 
but two or all three, of the three nerve systems which are sensi- 
tive to color. At best the hypothesis of simplicity would be 
permissible for the end-colors of the spectrum, red and violet. 
But precisely in the case of violet we know, that the fluores- 
cence of the retina produced by the violet rays must vitiate the 
sensation, and it appears to me not improbable, that the height 
of the curve between F and Y, found even by Maxwell, is con- 
ditioned by the fluorescence of the retina. 

It further follows, that it must appear theoretically possible 
to produce sensations of more saturated colors through other 
conditions of excitation. That this is also practically possible, 
and that this demand can be actually fulfilled by Young’s 
theory,! shall have to explain in the description of after-images. 

The color theory of Thomas Young, above outlined, is, as 
compared with the general theory of nervous activity as it was 
worked out by Johannes Muller, a more special application of 
the law of specific sensations. Corresponding to its hypotheses 
the sensations of red, green, and violet would be regarded as 
determined by the specific energy of sensation of the correspond- 
ing three nerve systems. Any sort of excitation whatever, 
which can in any degree excite the nerve system aforesaid, 
would always be able to produce in it only its specific sensa- 
tion. As for the cause of the particular quality of these sensa- 
tions we hardly need look for it in the retina or the constitution 
of its fibres, but in the activity of the central parts of the brain 
associated with them. 
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I have up to the present kept the analysis of this theory relatively 
abstract in order to keep it as free as possible from farther hypothet- 
ical additions. Nevertheless, there are as great advantages for the 
certain understanding of such abstractions, if one tries to imagine 
for oneself pictures as concrete as possible, even though these occa- 
sion many a presupposition that is not directly necessary for the na- 
ture of the case. In this sense I permit myself to set forth Young’s 
theory in the following somewhat more manifest form. That objec- 
tions to these additions do not contradict the essence of Young’s 
hypothesis, I have no need to explain. 

1. Three kinds of photochemically decomposible substances are 
deposited in the end organs of the visual nerve fibres, which have 
difierent sensitiveness for the different parts of the spectrum. The 
three color values of the colors of the spectrum depend essentially 
upon the photochemical reaction of these three substances to the 
light. In the eyes of birds and reptiles besides colorless cones there 
occur in fact rods with red, and rods with yellow-green, drops of oil, 
which might produce a favoring of some simple light in their action 
upon the back element of these formations. In the case of human 
beings and other mammals nothing similar has up to the present 
time been found. 

2. By the disintegration of all the substances sensitive to light, 
the nerve fibre laden therewith, is set into a state of excitation. 
There is only one kind of activity capable of exciting sensation in 
every nerve fibre which accompanies the disintegration of the 
organic substance and the development of heat, as we know from 
our study of the nerves of muscles. These phenomena in the three 
systems of fibres are probably also thoroughly similar one to the 
other. They act differently in the brain only for the reason that they 
are united to different functioning parts of the brain. The nerve 
fibres need here as everywhere to play only the part of conducting 
wires, by which entirely similar electric currents which pass through 
them can precipitate or call forth the most various activities in the 
apparatus connected with the ends. These excitations of the three 
systems of fibre form the above separated three elementary excita- 
tions, provided always that the intensity of excitation, for which 
we still have no universally valid measure, is thereby made propor- 
tional to the strength of light. This does not prevent the intensity 
of the elementary excitation being any involved function whatever 
of the use of material or of the negative variation of the current in 
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the nerves, which latter phenomena might occasionally be employed 
as a measure of excitation. 

3. In the brain the three systems of fibres stand in alliance with 
the three different functioning systems of ganglionic cells, which are 
perhaps spatially so close to one another, that those corresponding 
to the same parts of the retina lie close together. This appears to 
follow from recent investigations concerning the influence of lesions 
of the brain upon the field of vision. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF A THEORY OF 
LIGHT SENSATION 

§ 25. PREFATORY REMARKS 

Although strictly speaking a theory of light sensation has 
to consider all visual sensations, I mean here chiefly to con- 
sider only the sensations of white, black, and the transitions 
from one to the other, that is to say, only the colorless, or, as I 
have termed them (§21), white-black sensations. Later, I shall 
enter upon a special discussion of color-sensations in the 
stricter sense of that term. 

Colors, to be sure, are everywhere intermingled, and espe- 
cially in the after-images of the closed eye; but I shall wholly 
disregard color in all such more or less colored sensations, and 
confine myself only to that which can be designated as the 
whitishness or blackishness of sensation. Later it will appear, 
that this special consideration of the sensations of colorless 
light even has its complete theoretical justification. 

The sensation of white or colorless light has been regarded as 
a mixed sensation, because it is produced by a simultaneous 
effect of so called complementary kinds of light upon the retina. 
Nevertheless we see simultaneously in white, neither yellow and 
blue, nor red and green, nor any other two complementary 

* From E. Hering’s Zur Lekre vom Lichtsinne, {Sitzher. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 
maih.-naturw. CL, lxvi-lxx.) Wien. 1872-74; ib, 1878. 
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colors, but at most the white shades off into yellow or blue, red 
or green, never, however, into two complementary colors. The 
designation of white, therefore, as a sensation of red and green, 
or yellow and blue, or of all colors simultaneously mixed, ap- 
pears inadmissible, and has indeed arisen only from the ab- 
stract confusion of sensations with their causes. Not everyone, 
who has termed white a mixed sensation, meant to say that the 
sensations were actually mixed, but only, that in order to excite 
the sensation of white we must mix light of different wave 
lengths. This sensation aroused by the simultaneous reaction 
of divers kinds of rays can very well be regarded as a simple 
resultant of mingled physical causes. 

The Young-Helmholtz hypothesis can only in this sense be 
acceptable to a certain extent. For if we were to say to a dis- 
interested person, even though he had a highly developed sense 
of color such as a painter has, that white is a compound sensa- 
tion in which one perceives not only simultaneously, but also 
with equal intensity, red, green, and violet, he would reply with 
an incredulous shake of the head, or, if he felt no special respect 
for the trustworthiness of science, with a smile. That three tones 
of different pitch are contained in a triad, everyone hears who 
is skilled in music, though only in a slight degree; but no one is 
able, try as he may, to extract the sensations of red, green, and 
violet, from one and the same white. 

To one, who enters upon the investigation of his visual 
sensations without physical or physiological presuppositions, 
white is a sensation of its own kind, just as black, red, green, 
yellow, and blue. Something can be combined with the white 
from one or the other, or even from several of the last men- 
tioned sensations so that it more or less clearly reminds us of 
them. If, however, we imagine these intermingled traces of 
other sensations to be absent, a sensation is left of an entirely 
specific and pure quality, which decidedly gives the impression 
of something simple, and which the unprejudiced sees no oc- 
casion whatever to regard as compound. The same, moreover, 
is quite true of the sensation of black. 

Since the physiologist must deem all sensations as conditioned 
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and supported by physical processes of the nervous system^ 
because otherwise every further physiological investigation 
would be useless, he must also accept the so-called psycho- 
physical processes or movements, which correspond to the sen- 
sations of black, of white, and of all transitions from one to the 
other. It is not possible to say as yet in what part of the nerv- 
ous system these psychophysical processes are to be conceived 
as localized. Suffice it to say, that somewhere in the nervous 
apparatus of the eye and the parts of the brain standing in 
functional connection therewith, the substance must be sought 
with whose change or movement sensation is connected. This 
substance we might designate as the psychophysical substance 
of the organ of sight relative to the brain. It will be shorter to 
designate it as the visual substance, because the visual sensa- 
tions are connected with it and immediately dependent upon it. 
Whether this visual substance is to be sought only in the brain, 
or likewise in the nerves of sight, and in the retina, and in what 
histological constituents of the same, — all this remains out- 
side the present discussion. 

It is manifest, that we can draw conclusions at first only from 
the nature and course of our visual sensations in regard to the 
course of the psychophysical processes, which occur in the 
visual substance; for with these the sensations are to be re- 
garded as immediately and legitimately connected. If we can 
determine in this way to a certain extent the laws of psycho- 
physical reactions in the visual substance, not until we do is it 
in order for us to seek the laws of functional relation between 
those psychophysical processes and the vibrations of aether. 
The reverse method which proceeds from the vibrations of 
aether has led heretofore to no result, so far as it has dealt not 
merely with the vicissitudes of the rays of light in the optical 
media, that is to say exclusively with an application of phys- 
ical optics to the eye. We know nothing at all of what takes 
place after the light waves have penetrated the retina. On the 
other hand we certainly obtain through numerous physical 
investigations the most valuable conclusions concerning the 
relations between the vibrations of aether and visual sensa- 
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tioH!?. But ill! |ihy-iu>!t»gieal links and fSiH'cially tlu-ir psyclui- 
physit ai have in'cti simply ignurud in thuso invostiga- 

tidus, as was quitt' apprupriatc umli-r t!u> circumstances of a 
preliminary rcMarch. 

Only the pHychdphysical investigatums, especially Fedmer’s. 
have a cltwrr regartl tt> the j)hysit’lt>gical intermediaries. es{H'- 
ciallv in sn tar as IVchner pr«'p«\s<'d a law of functional connec- 
tion between the (Hvchophysical m<»vernent and the stt called 
intensity of sensations. I refer to that psychophysical kuv 
called liy Fe« hner’s name,* the validity of which 1 must chal- 
lenge i»ot merelv f<*r the simse of sight, Init for tlw domain of all 
the s«‘nses, 

I 3b. TflF XATt^RE OF THE PSycnOPIIVSICAE 
PKtK'ESSES 


If we de sire tof,,rm an hlea of the nature of the psychophy- 
sii al pnit e . n- i. we have from the outset ai hoice betWH'en such 
inner movement i <4 the fiHyrtniphysh ;d, ur tbrielly) psychical 
sultsfance, as omir without change tif < hemical cotnjhisitiun, 
and sut h movetiieiit'i asapfH'ar to fie at the sami* time changes 
of ( hemii ill i <<in]fo‘(iiiiin. 'I'he physitilogist of the pr<'s<mt tan 
nevertheles. no longer Ik- indoubt aliout his decision. For the 
gener.il physiol.tgy .if the nerves h.is sutlii ieiitly pro\'en, that 
every Hjovement or activity of the nerviius siifistance changes 
it at once ihetniially; am! tijMiti the hypothesis of t hetnical 
fhangei all «H!r ideas of ehanges of sensitivenesH, fatigue, and 
recujwratiofi ,dfer aetivilv are base«l, 

ilow Du Hois Revmond + couht propiise a purely physical 
liVfHithe-is cont erning jirocesses in the nerve tibre-. bei omes 
conceivalile, when Von consider that he ainn d in reality only 
at the esplanalion *»( what the mtdfijilirator testilietl t<i him 
abtnit the proceHies in the n«*rves. If he had had for the changes 
of the nerve as hue a chemical reagent, as he juissesseti in the 

f C1. Ktiill llwit Vnkffmkmiiti* (kitfinh lUffifkiiM, 

lirfliti, 
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multlplicator an electrical one, he would then of course have 
proposed a chemical hypothesis. At all events, the hypothesis 
of Du Bois-Reymond does not form a conclusive objection 
against my affirmation, that according to our present knowledge 
the activity of the psychophysical substance is not easily con- 
ceivable without simultaneous chemical changes. 

The hypothesis developed in Fechner’s psychophysics, ac- 
cording to which all psychophysical processes are regarded as 
oscillatory movements of a substance not more exactly to be 
designated as ponderable or imponderable, also cannot be 
cited against the above affirmation. For first, the hypothesis 
according to the whole nature of the case rests upon only an 
empirical basis which up to the present is very narrow; and 
secondly, although it is purely mechanical, it still permits to the 
chemical processes their significance in psychical happening, 
and, so to speak, includes them. 

In whatever way one may regard these questions this much 
is certain, that the continuous existence of chemical process is 
in every living and consequently sensitive substance a fact, and 
transformation is for us the most universal known characteris- 
tic of living things. 

So much in the way of proof for the justification by prin- 
ciple of the following theory, which is related primarily to the 
chemical action in the nerve substance. A definite view as to 
whether we actually apprehend in this chemical action the 
real psychophysical movement, or whether an intermediate 
link intervenes, as it were, between this and the sensation, I do 
not for the present mean to have said. Furthermore, it was by 
no means my intention in this brief discussion to enter upon 
a real investigation of the difficult question concerning the 
nature of psychophysical movement. On the contrary, it was 
intended only to show that the physiologist is perfectly right 
in conceiving the life of the nerve-substance primarily as 
chemical, and likewise that of the psychophysical substance, 
which even, if one does not insert a new and completely un- 
known link, must be wholly or partially identified with the 
nerve-substance. 
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I -7. VIS!\iL SEXSAmXV AS psvancAL 
cons E LATH ciF iAlEMlCAL PKOCESSKS IM THE 
VISTAL SUHSTAXCE 

Tliiit liittit rhrniiral rhangrs in the nervous ap- 

t»f tiu" visual will pruhably not lu* disputed after 
wdiat ha-'^ lirni said. What we lerin fatigue anti ingeneral change 
snrdtivily e»i iliis process re^t aci'urding to the universal 
view, lirrr everyw1iert% ujtrtii rheniical change td a sensitive 
aiitisfaiire, I‘Vftiiirr liiiii^etf, who soiigfd to deveUtp farther the 
llieorv of reaiii;.i!it'"e jirii|iosiHl hy the physicists HiTschell, 
Mrlliiti, aiitl Srrfieck, for the rVidtation f»f the retina hy light, 
s;nv orea'driii In lake aei'oyiit of the cheruieai influences of light 
up‘ ‘II the nerve 'ailr4afice and to inchnte theinin his ret*kiuungd 
Hie t'ht'iriu'al pror'evses tjcea-dorit'd hv light in the visual 
organ were fir-a n-gardrcf a--^ localiseii in the retina. But if (‘er* 
lain pai1‘< of tlir hraiii parliupafe in the j>rodui-tion of visual 
Hfiv.alioiC'i and rr|irr*ifiif>ilioii-’4, those chernii*al proces.sesof the 
rrliiia oft ilirir part a.la.i occasion rheinica! <'hanges in the 
Hiilcaaiii. «* of the viaia! nrrvtc and these in turn in the sulistance 
tif the tiraiii. Siie e, however, as already stated, we d*» not ktuiw 
ivhrttier we have in i oil adrr the entire suhstance of the visual 
ori^ain onlv n pari of ip and in the latter instatu'e which part, 
as the true p-aa hojihvsii a! vi’aial sult-aance, we must for the 
prrsriii fir isaitent willi iht^ ciirrent hypiahesis, that the vilira* 
lioiiHof aetlirr set free in grntu’al cheiintal changes in the nerv-^ 
oils vi aial iijiparalirs. And itne-a* changen. whether the series 
of tiir'vr cheiiiiral pri,«t rnnes he long or ‘diort, whether it. he com- 
prr-.rd of similar or dissimilar rrirniljers, lead finally to serisatiotn 
Furthmiiore, whatever ideas of the nature and place of the 
prm:rs..ir.s iii'furriiig in llir visual organ tnveHtigaturs enter- 
taiiirfl, iitir liiiiig ifVas talking t»iall: vi/.AhiA'tiwrely conceived 
file srfealioiisijf lirighl or wdiile - ■■ color here imi I entirely tlis* 
regard a.-'- coiaiiliotird liy and Ineastl upon certain changes of 
lilt: visiiat -aitistaficr; llir ’anciatioii id dark or black in reference 

* ihp k&fikpikf It lliril, I 
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to its physiological or psychophysical correlate was entirely 
neglected. How this came about, and to what contradictions 
this onesided consideration of the sensation of brightness led, I 
have more fully set forth in my foregoing chapter (§ 21-23). 
The facts there developed compel us henceforth to abandon 
this onesided attitude in the investigation of the visual sensa- 
tions, and to give an equal consideration to the two chief varia- 
bles in visual sensation, the dark or black, just as much as the 
bright or white. 

I have explained in § 21, how all sensations of theblack-white 
series of sensations appear related to one another in a twofold 
manner, and have in common two different kinds of factors, 
namely, the sensation of brightness and of darkness, the black 
and the white. I have also set forth how each member of this 
sensation series can be characterised by the relation in which 
both these factors are contained in the given sensation. If now 
we ask concerning the psychical correlates of those sensations, 
and concerning the psychophysical or psychochemical processes 
lying at their basis; not only does the hypothesis, that the 
physical correlate of the blackest sensation is nothing further 
than the lowest degree of intensity of the same process which 
conditions in its highest intensity the clearest or purest white 
sensation, have nothing in its favor, but even appears to be 
extravagant and contradictory. For this hypothesis demands 
one and the same kind of psychophysical process for two clearly 
fundamentally different qualities of sensation. But our entire 
psychophysics is based upon the hypothesis, that there exists 
a certain parallelism between physical and psychical events, 
and especially that to different qualities of sensation there cor- 
respond different qualities or forms of psychophysical phe- 
nomena.^ 

^ Although this ought to be self evident to everyone who accepts a legitimate 
functional relation between psychical and physical, between sensation and nerve 
process, it still has often been forgotten, and even Fechner, although he is guided 
by the same presupposition, nevertheless makes, as I deem, too little application 
of it. Mach styles this fundamental presupposition of the entire psychophys- 
ics merely as “ a heuristic principle of psychophysical research’’; but it is more, 
it is the conditio sine qua non of all such research, if it is to bear any fruit. Mach 
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If wo t!ii suit tU’Miro. thorofuro, at the outsc't ttt introduce in 
like inatnior into this iiiiru'ult domain an hypothesis which 
staiut-i in a vof nnsuivoti cotitrsulictum to the fundamental 
prcsupp *.<!(. >u Ilf iho entire scietsce of psy<-htiphysic.s, and pro- 
bahly furisi .hes a it.ttl precedent for other wholly capricious 
and theur«ii> ally improhahle hypotheses, we must abandon 
the presesit cisrrent view. And we can do this the more rcjulily 
as another hypothesis presents itself which is th<»roUKhly in 
accord with the aforementioned presupiutsition of p.syehophy.s- 
ics. and at the same time satislies far lietter than the {)resent 
theory the demands which ttuist Ik* taken into eousideration 
from tlie jKiinf of view of the general physiology of the nerves, 
rhis hypoihe‘*ii is the following; 

lit ihr /;co i/Ko/i/iev e/ sai'nilum, ti'/mh ur «/c.v/j[*«(i/c as ivhllf, 
pr hriiihl amt m Hath «>r dark, iorrrs{>tnu( tuv ili{hrt‘nt (imli- 
/in of ihrmwal ailhitv in (he visiutl snh’^tiime ; and ta the 
dijfrrenf relahims of f*r!^hlnfs%' or inlfU'iily, U’lth tc/nV/i lhes0 
{u‘ti sonialsoHi af^f'rar in sim^k transitions htiuoin fsitre white 
ami pure t'Luk, or to the rrialions in whith thi v appear mixed, 
torresptmd the same reiations of intensities td those two psyeho- 
phviital fncriiei 

It will be readily m kni.wledgetl after retlection, that this 
hyjK'the as is the implett there is, lieiause it states the sim- 
plest formula that ♦ an be ♦■••nteiveii for the fum tional connec- 
tion between phvHtt al ami psychical phenontena. 

Hut it also lalisljes every demaml lh.it tile general physio- 

rr«4»iffc'5 f I W‘iifk,4 . i l.l-. kirriuj (.luf 

iTr «.! \ i iiil , ** T'^irii.rfv A |4hy'4t4l,4Jt4 

ihr trvrfir *|Vi liir |nyi. till yl |sfi«»'r i,*sr 1 tlirfr I *11 f-'ralwtllil 4 !, ?*» tiltliktr, 

Utilskr tl A |*«V* » 4« fcnsilvr*! ill i% |riVt 

ii nyifltrf 4»i4ti{iri >1. tlirfr will ^hr^.r 4ft 

tiwnilicif itf 4ilfrfriJ.l ♦*, /I, y, ‘t'ri 44 II tlir rhi* 4 I f Itrfr 

I »lr|.4ih- Hi ihr llArfiltif llir lr«?fn ibr ifiitff'ffiritl, «4 

ttli frIrfrHs r ts» Iftr tmt 4 I *4 vrfy tlfllrfriilE iatt 

ihr -^mir ‘.rniAtiNti, Iwi'tmw ll i|r|icfiitU rvrt> fitsl llir 

I'rlc* ?ii/r uf »»r crni, liiil %ilrly itirif frt. I|jijr»« sit tif, I I rAft 

riiht^'H -SkfH tpi ihrw «4 MaiIi, 

Ml? Ilir >t\ .4 llir 9,|*4li4l *4 ||ir frilfii Wftt |«iinttr4 tj|wm titr |»dmi' 

|l!«* »■> tbe » frci ftiy^ «i-|» yf fri| lit ll# Iifllt|,4mritl4l lli«»t|Cb{, 
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logy of the nerves can make. We must suppose a substance in 
the nervous visual apparatus, which suffers change under the 
influence of the light that falls upon it, and this change, even 
though it may be characterised as physical, is nevertheless, as 
the physiology of the nerves must assume, at the same time a 
chemical process. If the action of the light ceases, the changed 
(more or less exhausted) substance reverts sooner or later to its 
original condition. This reversion can in turn be nothing but 
a chemical change in the opposite direction. If the occurring 
change of the excitable substance under the direct influence of 
light is conceived as a partial consumption, the reversion to the 
former condition must be conceived as a restitution; and if the 
former is viewed as an analytic process, the latter must be 
viewed as a synthetic process. 

It has also been customary to designate the latter process, by 
means of which the living organic substance again restores the 
loss suffered by excitation or activity as assimilation, and I will 
retain this expression. Now every living and excitable organic 
substance forms in the excitation or activity according to 
general assumption certain chemical products. The formation 
of these products I will designate analogously as the process of 
dissimilation. 

The propositions concerning assimilation {A) and dissimila- 
tion (Z)) just set forth are derived from the experiences of gen- 
eral physiology, and particularly of the physiology of the 
nerves. They have, therefore, been developed wholly inde- 
pendently of our hypothesis. Granted their correctness, it is by 
no means plausible, that merely the one kind of chemical 
activity in the visual substance, namely dissimilation, should 
have a psychophysical significance, but the other, the process 
of assimilation, none. The common view, that the chemical 
process taking place under the direct influence of light, namely 
dissimilation, is alone perceived, is clearly onesided and unjusti- 
fied. On the contrary, it appears from the outset proper to 
ascribe an equal value for sensation to both kinds of chemical 
process. But this leads to none other than the hypothesis above 
formulated. For we need only to make this hypothesis still 
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(««srt* pn'fist*. hy suiying. fktl the dissimihttion of the visual 
uihsliitur iorri'spimds lt> the semaikm of "whik or hrij^hl, and 
Use <sssimiUt!:on of the risual stihslamr to the sensation of hkek 
ir dark ; Jint! thi-n tiir hy{iiitlu'!iis. us^ 1 shall shuw, satistk's not 
itily thf ho ts of son^utiutn tmt also the clctuaiuis of the general 
phv*«u»!i>gy <if the nerves. 

It !!iv hypothesis is et»rreet we have the means, through the 
visual sens,ith>ns, of tthserving elosely the " huihling up" process 
of the visual sulntam e. and its twoprindjnil factors, assimilation 
iinti di -sitnil tlion. We iU* not, therefore, deal hereafteronly with 
the filet, that a rornplest of s«*nsations is transmitted fritm the 
eve to the hum.in soul, whieluifterwards moulds it intopri'sent- 
ations In the .dtl of e<«rreet or false jiulgments or inferences; 
but wh.it comes to eonsriousness as visual sensation is the 
physical mtpre nion or the conscious correlate of the chemiciil 
change of the vi-.ual aibstaiu e. 

We have, therefore, a te4 of great sensitivimess for this 
chemical » hauge, namely our consi iousness. It tells us, indei'd, 
nothing dim tiy totu eruing the nature of the chemii al inm 
jsamds Ml didntegration t. hut it reveals to u > the whole tern 
poral i il’isi, I'n -i Ilf »l'i dmihitioit and dissimii.ition, the law of their 
dejrtithntteupon one another and upon the vibrations of aether, 
the elevation and depre viton <4 excitability of the visual sub- 
stance, and the dejwiidence of tile's' changes of excitability 
u}»on avtimilation and div.imilation. In this way the chapter on 
visual Hi-niations tirst becomes a truly integral section of 
physiology, whereas heretofore it necessarily contaitic'd more 
physu.d and philosophical, than stric tly physiological dis- 

Fritiii tttr livjMiltirHi-i wr cti’fivr, ih h nlyiwii in what 

y fcTiiii|ilrlr -Hrrir^i «if jirt»{Hr4liiiriH t’tiiir’rrning fatigur, 
r:%ril*if4tit V, rlirinii-.il iliafigiM*! tfir Visual which an* 

ill tiariiitiiiv with i'rfl.iiit nf ftir grma'al |*liyHUiU>gy 

Ilf itir liill Wi* afr at4r ill afldtlioll to givr to 

|tr«i|hi‘4lit.tiii ill jiarl a itii*rr |irrti'ir rJC|»rrH'4cili» an writ a^ to trst 
*t*rlairi |irii|i'»r4liuii’4, whitii h4low an tlir rrHutl of our 
liyinillirHi i, ill rrgarii l« oihrr rxrilatilr Hub'"»larirrH. In hrirf, ii 
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way opens up for the further development of the general 
physiology of the nerves, also of the physiology of the ex- 
citable ” substances, and finally of the doctrine of the whole 
organic life. That this way is not improbable, I hope to demon- 
strate in later chapters on several subjects in physiology. 

We have employed our sense-perceptions so abundantly in 
order to comprehend our external world, and they make it 
serviceable to us; let us now employ them also in order to in- 
vestigate the material activity of our own body, examining first 
by their aid what we feel, not as the external objects only medi- 
ately, but immediately, that is to say, the chemical change of 
our nervous system. 

§ 28. TEE DEDUCTION OF VARIOUS COROL- 
LARIES 

In my fourth chapter I derived by means of an analysis of 
visual sensations, independent of every physical or physiolog- 
ical presupposition, the proposition* that every sensation of col- 
orless light is determined by the relation of the perceptible 
black to the simultaneous perceptible white in it, and that this 
relation determines the quality — brightness or darkness — of 
every white-black sensation. 

If we now apply to this problem the h3q)othesis advanced in 
the preceding section, we come to the further proposition that 
the quality — brightness or darkness — of a sensation of 
colorless light, is conditioned by the relation in which the in- 
tensity or extent of dissimilation of the visual substance stands 
to the intensity or degree of its simultaneous assimilation. 

From this it follows further, that to the gray, which I have 
designated as the middle or neutral, corresponds that condition 
of the visual substance in which dissimilation and assimilation 
are in equilibrium, so that the quantity of the excitable sub- 
stance remains constant. 

Further it follows, that in every rather bright sensation the 
dissimilation is greater than the assimilation, so that the 
excitable substance decreases; and the more rapidly, the greater 
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the rchitiun nr the brighter the sensation is, and so much 

the more, the Umger it continues. 

(In the contrary it follows, that in every sensation, which is 
darker than the midtlle gray, the dissimilation is smaller than 
the sinuilt.uu'ous assimilation, so that the excitable substance 
iticreases; ai\d, it\deed, the more rapidly, the darker the sen- 
sation is, and so much the more, the longer it continues. 

What now does the increase or decrease of the excitable 
»uh>.t.ince signify? 

If we style all stimidi which favor the dissimilation of the 
visual substance, stimuli of dissimilation or D stimuli, and if we 
liorrow from general physiology the proposition, that the degree 
tif tlie reaction with which an organ responds to a stimulus 
depemls among other things upon the quantity of excitable 
sulHt.ince coutaineil in it and alTected by the stimulus, we ar- 
rive at the f.irther propusititin, that the degree of the dissimila- 
tion conditioned by a I) stimulus (c.g., light) depends not 
merelyupon thedegret'of the stimulus, but also upon the quan- 
tity of the esti itable suljstance contained at any time in the 
slimulateil ptirtioiis and atTected by the stimulus. 

'rhe e.ipaeity of an excitable substance to become excited by 
.stimuli, tiiat is. to respond to these stimuli by a definite chemi- 
cal process, we term its excitability. Accordingly, we can desig- 
nate the t apacity of the visual substance to react upon the D 
stimuli with (ii.similation as its D excitability, and can now 
also eX(»re'W the fttregoing jiroiiosition as follows; 

Fvery im fe;i-.e of the excitable substance conditions an en- 
hatu'emeiit, ami every decrease a depression, of the D excita- 
bility in the corresponding jiart of the visual organ. 

It follows further, that the sensation of medium gray condi- 
tions an efjuiiibrium, every rather bright sensation a decrease, 
every rather <!ark sensation an increase, of the D excitability of 
the niferted |»art. 

If senuitions of <!ilTerent ilegrecs of brightness or darkness 
are simultaneously ponluced in two places of nearest equal 
I) estitability, the place of the brighter (less dark) sensa- 
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tion has always a smaller D excitability at the conclusion of the 
excitation, than the place of the less bright (darker) sensation; 
and it makes no difference whether one or both sensations 
were brighter or darker than the neutral gray. Furthermore, 
the remaining difference of D excitability is so much the 
greater, as the difference was greater between the brightness of 
both sensations, or between the values of the two corresponding 

, w , w' 

relations “r~ and 

s+w s'+w' 

Since according to what has been said the degree of dissimi- 
lation is always dependent on the one hand upon the degree of 
the stimulus, and upon the other hand upon the quantity of the 
excitable substance present in the stimulated part, we have the 
right from the outset to affirm, that the assimilation also does 
not always occur with constant intensity, but that it has Kke- 
wise a variable degree dependent upon definite conditions. 

For the process of dissimilation clearly presupposes, tha t on 
the one hand the necessary chemical conditions, that is to say, 
certain substances, are present; and on the other hand certain 
physical conditions, (such as a certain temperature). According 
as whatever assimilation is present in greater or less degree, it 
takes place more quickly and more abundantly, or more slowly 
and less abundantly. The A material necessary to assimila- 
tion, present in the visual organ, which is constantly used in 
assimilation and constantly renewed by the blood, can become 
more or less exhausted as soon as its consumption is greater than 
the simultaneous restoration from the blood. For the degree of 
the assimilation probably also depends upon the quantity of 
the assimilative excitable substance present at the time. From 
what precedes it is already possible quite theoretically to 
deduce a series of propositions concerning the enhancement or 
depression of the capacity for assimilation or of the A excita- 
bility, and concerning the A stimuli in contrast with the D 
stimuli, etc. Nevertheless, I shall refer for the present only to 
such propositions from the general nerve physiology as are 
already accepted, and shall postpone a full discussion of them 
until later. 
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5 29. TUB WEIGHT OF VISUAL SENSATIONS 

If the briKhlncss or darkness of a sensation of colorless light 
tlefK’utls solely upon the relation of dissimilation to the simul- 
taneous assimilation, and is therefore independent of the abso- 
lute magnitude of the corresponding psychophysical processes, 
the question arises, what is the significance of this absolute 
magnitude. Without entering here more closely into this ques- 
tion, which belongs to general psychophysics, I shall endeavor 
to give briefly a preliminary answer. 

'I'he absoluti* extent of a given psychophysical process deter- 
mines the tcc/i;//? to intrcxluce here a now expression — of the 
corrt'Siionding sensation. If two simultaneous psychophysical 
processes of dilTerent quality lie at the basis of a sensation, as 
for instance the gray, then the sum of the magnitudes of both 
processes gives the weight of the resulting or mixed sensation. 
'I'lie clearness, with which every single relatively simple sensa- 
tion appears in such a compound sensation, depends upon the 
relation in which its individual weight stands to the total weight 
of the resulting or conqiound sensation. 'Fhus, as we saw, the 
briglitness or vvhitishness of a gray sensation is determined by 
the relation of the weight of the white sensation (or the degree 
of dissimilationl to the total weight of the gray sensation, that 
is, to the sum of the weights of the white and of the black sensa- 
tion, tor of the di'gree of dissimilation and assimilation). 

If a compound sensation, e.g., gray, is in itself acomponentof 
a still more c<implicate<l compound, e.g., of gray-blue, the clear- 
ness, with which the gray emerg<‘s in this sensation, depends 
in turn upon the relation in which the weight of the gray .sensa- 
tion stands to the total-weight of the gray-blue. If, for example, 
in such a stmsation the blue, white, and bl.'iek appear with 
eiptal clearness, this <le|H*nds upon the fact, that the blue, the 
white, and the black sensation have equal weight. We can also 
conceive such a sensation as composed of two parts of neutral 
gray ami one part of blue. 'Fhe character or quality of a sensa- 
tion is therefore imlependent of its total weight, but is deter- 
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mined by the relation of the individual weights of the simple or 
relatively simple sensations composing it; and the weight of a 
black-white sensation does not gain significance until it appears 
with other visual sensations, or in general only so far as its 
relations to the other simultaneous processes come into con- 
sideration. 

The well informed reader must have recognised, from what 
has already been said, the general psychophysical law, from 
which I proceed in opposition to Fechner. This law says, 
that the purity or clearness of any sensation or presentation 
depends upon the relation, in which its weight, that is, the 
degree of the corresponding psychophysical process, stands to 
the total weight of all simultaneously present sensations and re- 
presentations, {ox however else one may denominate the psychi- 
cal states), namely, to the sum of the degrees of all corresponding 
psychophysical processes. 

Most of the sensations, which we accept as simple, are highly complex; that 
partial sensation, which has the greatest weight, gives the total sensation its 
character and name. If the fragment of the total weight of a sensation, 
belonging to one of its components, sinks below a certain value, we are no 
longer in a position to feel these components as such. Nevertheless, a weak com- 
ponent also affects a sensation and determines by its character the quality 
thereof. Fechner would say the partial sensation remains “below the threshold.’^ 
Thus every visual sensation, as I shall later seek to prove, is composed of various 
simple sensations, and if I have here presented the sensations of the black-white 
series as only binary sensations, it has been done provisionally in the interest of 
simplicity of treatment. In black and white even the colors simultaneously per- 
ceived are below the threshold ” because their relative weight is too small. 
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THE SENSATIONS AS ELEMENTS 

ANTIMETAPUYSICAL 

1 . 1'he splcndkl success achieved by physical science in mod- 
cni times, a success which is not restricted to its own sphere 
hut embraces that of other sciences which employ its help, has 
brought it about that physical ways of thinking and physical 
modt's of procedure enjoy on all harnls unwonted prominence, 
and that the greatest expectations are associated with their 
employment. In kcei)ing with this drift of modern inquiry, 
the physiology of the senses, gradually leaving the paths which 
were openetl by men like (locthe, Schopenhauer, and others, 
but with {(articular success by Johannes Miiller, has also as- 
.sume«l an almost exclusively {diysical character. This tend- 
etu'y must a{){iear to us as not exactly the iiroficr one, when 
we retlect that {ihysics des{>itc its considerable development 
neviTthclesH constitute.s but a portion of a larger collective 
h(Kly of kiHJwletlge, and that it is unable, with its limited in- 
tellet tual itnplements, create<l for limited and si)ecial i)ur{K«cs, 
to exhaust all the subject matter of .science. Without renounc- 
ing the su{i{»ort of {ihysics, it is {lossible for the physiology of 
the senses, not only to jnirsue its own course of develoiimcnt, 
but also to alTonl to {ihysical science itself {lowerful assistance; 

• itm\ mr Antilpe drr Kmpfinilungrn. Jena, 1886; 4 verm. Aufl.. 

WH Kejirintnl frmn K. Contributions to the Analysis of ^Sensations, 

traiiiJatol liy C. M. VVillkms, ChicaKti, The Open Cuurt Publishing Co., 1897. 
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a point which the following simple considerations will serve to 
illustrate. 

2. Colors, sounds, temperatures, pressures, spaces, times, 
and so forth, are connected with one another in manifold ways; 
and with them are associated moods of mind, feelings, and voli- 
tions. Out of this fabric, that which is relatively more fixed 
and permanent stands prominently forth, engraves itself in the 
memory, and expresses itself in language. Relatively greater 
permanency exhibit, first, certain complexes of colors, sounds, 
pressures, and so forth, connected in time and space, which 
therefore receive special names, and are designated bodies. 
Absolutely permanent such complexes are not. 

My table is now brightly, now dimly lighted. Its tempera- 
ture varies. It may receive an ink stain. One of its legs may 
be broken. It may be repaired, polished, and replaced part for 
part. But for me, amid all its changes, it remains the table at 
which I daily write. 

My friend may put on a different coat. His countenance 
may assume a serious or a cheerful expression. His complex- 
ion, under the effects of light or emotion, may change. His 
shape may be altered by motion, or be definitely changed. Yet 
the number of the permanent features presented, compared 
with the number of the gradual alterations, is always so great, 
that the latter may be overlooked. It is the same friend with 
whom I take my daily walk. 

My coat may receive a stain, a tear. My very manner of ex- 
pression shows that we are concerned here with a sum-total of 
permanency, to which the new element is added and from which 
that which is lacking is subsequently taken away. 

Our greater intimacy with this sum-total of permanency, 
and its preponderance as contrasted with the changeable, 
impel us to the partly instinctive, partly voluntary and con- 
scious economy of mental representation and designation, as 
expressed in ordinary thought and speech. That which is 
perceptually represented in a single image receives a single 
designation, a single name. 
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As relatively permanent, there is exhibited, further, that 
complex of memories, moods, and feelings, joined to a particu- 
lar body (the human body), which is denominated the or 
‘‘ Ego.” I may be engaged upon this or that subject, I may be 
quiet or animated, excited or ill-humored. Yet, pathological 
cases apart, enough durable features remain to identify the ego. 
Of course, the ego also is only of relative permanency. 

After a first survey has been obtained, by the formation of 
the substance-concepts '' body” and “ ego ” (matter and soul), 
the will is impelled to a more exact examination of the changes 
that take place in these relatively permanent existences. The 
changeable features of bodies and of the ego, in fact, are exactly 
what moves the will to this examination. Here the component 
parts of the complex are first exhibited as its properties. A fruit 
is sweet; but it can also be bitter. Also, other fruits may be 
sweet. The red color we are seeking is found in many bodies. 
The neighborhood of some bodies is pleasant; that of others, 
unpleasant. Thus, gradually, different complexes are found to 
be made up of common elements. The visible, the audible, the 
tangible, are separated from bodies. The visible is analysed 
into colors and into form. In the manifoldness of the colors, 
again, though here fewer in number, other component parts are 
discerned — such as the primary colors, and so forth. The 
complexes are disintegrated into elements. 

3. The useful habit of designating such relatively perma- 
nent compounds by single names, and of apprehending them 
by single thoughts, without going to the trouble each time of an 
analysis of their component parts, is apt to come into strange 
conflict with the tendency to isolate the component parts. The 
vague image which we have of a given permanent complex, be- 
ing an image which does not perceptibly change when one or 
another of the component parts is taken away, gradually estab- 
lishes itself as something which exists hy itself. Inasmuch as it 
is possible to take away singly every constituent part without 
destroying the capacity of the image to stand for the totality 
and of being recognised again, it is imagined that it is possible 
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to subtract all the parts and to have something still remaining. 
Thus arises the monstrous notion of a thing in itself^ unknow- 
able and different from its “ phenomenal’’ existence. 

Thing, body, matter, are nothing apart from their complexes 
of colors, sounds and so forth — nothing apart from their so- 
called attributes. That Protean, supposititious problem, which 
springs up so much in philosophy, of a single thing with many 
attributes, arises wholly from a mistaking of the fact, that 
summary comprehension and precise analysis, although both 
are provisionally justifiable and for many purposes profitable, 
cannot and must not be carried on simultaneously, A body 
is one and unchangeable only so long as it is unnecessary to 
consider its details. Thus both the earth and a billiard-ball 
are spheres, if the purpose in hand permits our neglecting de- 
viations from the spherical form, and great precision is not 
necessary. But when we are obliged to carry on investigations 
in orography or microscopy, both bodies cease to be spheres. 

4. Man possesses, in its highest form, the power of con- 
sciously and arbitrarily determining his point of view. He can 
at one time disregard the most salient features of an object, 
and immediately thereafter give attention to its smallest de- 
tails ; now consider a stationary current, without a thought of its 
contents, and then measure the width of a Fraunhofer line 
in the spectrum; he can rise at will to the most general abstrac- 
tions or bury himself in the minutest particulars. The animal 
possesses this capacity in a far less degree. It does not assume 
a point of view, but is usually forced to it. The babe who does 
not know its father with his hat on, the dog that is perplexed at 
the new coat of its master, have both succumbed in this con- 
flict of points of view. Who has not been worsted in similar 
plights? Even the man of philosophy at times succumbs, as 
the grotesque problem, above referred to, shows. 

In this last case, the circumstances appear to furnish a real 
ground for justification. Colors, sounds, and the odors of bod- 
ies are evanescent. But the tangible part, as a sort of constant 
durable nucleus, not readily susceptible of annihilation, re- 
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mains behind; appearing as the vehicle of the more fugitive 
properties annexed to it. Habit, thus, keeps our thought firmly 
attached to this central nucleus, even where the knowledge 
exists that seeing, hearing, smelling, and touching are inti- 
mately akin in character. A further consideration is, that ow- 
ing to the singularly extensive development of mechanical 
physics a kind of higher reality is ascribed to space and time 
than to colors, sounds, and odors; agreeably to which, the tem- 
poral and spatial links of colors, sounds, and odors appear to be 
more real than the colors, sounds, and odors themselves. The 
physiology of the senses, however, demonstrates, that spaces 
and times may just as appropriately be called sensations as 
colors and sounds. 

5 , The ego, and the relation of bodies to the ego, give rise to 
similar pseudo-problems, the character of which may be briefly 
indicated as follows : 

Let those complexes of colors, sounds, and so forth, com- 
monly called bodies, be designated, for the sake of simplicity, 
by ^ jB C . . .; the complex, known as our own body, which 
constitutes a part of the former, may be called K LM \ 
the complex composed of volitions, memory-images, and the 
rest, we shall represent 'by . Usually, now, the com- 

plex a^y . , . K L M , , 2 LS making up the ego, is opposed 
to the complex ^ S C . . as making up the world of sub- 
stance; sometimes, also, a ^7 . . . is viewed as ego, and iiTL If 
^ 5 C ... as world of substance. Now, at first blush, 
ABC,,, appears independent of the ego, and opposed to it 
as a separate existence. But this independence is only relative, 
and gives way upon closer inspection. Much, it is true, may 
change in the complex a jS 7 . , . without a perceptible change 
being induced in ^ B C . . , ; and vice versa. But many changes 
in a/3y ... do pass, by way of changes in K L M . . .j 
toABC... ; and vice versa. (As, for example, when power- 
ful ideas burst forth into acts, or our environment induces 
noticeable changes in our body.) At the same time the group 
K L M . . . appears to be more intimately connected with 
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and with ABC. . than the latter do with one 
another; relations which find their expres.si<'n in common 
thought and speech. 

Precisely viewed, how'ever, it appears that the gnnip ABC 
... is always codeterminod by K L M. A cube of wood when 
seen close at hand, looks large; when seen at a distance, small; 
it looks different with the right eye from what it doe,s with the 
left; sometimes it appears double; with closed eye.s it is invis- 
ible. The properties of the same body, therefore, appear modi- 
fied by our own body; they appear conditione<l by it. Hut 
where, now, is that same body, which to the a[>pearance is so 
different? All that can be said is, that with dilTerent K L M 
different ABC. . . are associated. 

We see an object having a point S. If we touch .9, that is, 
bring it into connexion with our body, we receive a prick. We 
can see 5, without feeling the [>rick. But as soon ;is we feel the 
prick we find 5. The vi.sible point, therefiire. is a ffrmiinfnt 
fact or nucleus, to which the prick is anne.'ced, accortling to cir- 
cumstances, as something acchlental. From (he fre«|uency of 
such occurrences we ultimately accustom ourselvis to regard 
all properties of bodies as “effects" proceetling frtim (lerman- 
ent nuclei and conveyed to the ego through the medium of 
the body; which effects we call sensaiUtns. By this operation, 
however, our imagined nuclei are dejirived of their entire sen- 
sory contents, and converted into mere mental symbols. 'I'he 
assertion, 'then, is correct that the world consists otdy of our 
sensations. In which case we have knowledge only «if sensa- 
tions, and the assumption of the nuclei referred to, or t»f a re- 
ciprocal action between them, from which setjsations proceed, 
turns out to be quite idle and superfluous. Such a view can 
only suit with a half-hearted realism or a half-hearted {rhilo- 
sophical criticism. 

6. Ordinarily the complex a jS 7 . . . K L M . . . is contrasted 
as ego with the complex A BC. Those elements only of .*1 HC 
. . . that more strongly alter a ^ 7 . . ., as a prk k, a pain, are 
wont to be comprised in the ego. Afterwards, however, through 
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observations of the kind just referred to, it appears that the 
right to iiniu-x .-1 B C . . . to the ego nowhere ceases. In con- 
formity witli tills view tlie ego can be so extended as ultimately 
to embrace the entire world. The ego is not sharply marked off, 
its limits are very indefinite and arbitrarily displaceable. Only 
by failing to oh.serve this fact, and by unconsciously narrowing 
those limits, while at the same time we enlarge them, arise, in 
the contlict of points of view, the metaphysical difficulties met 
with in this connection. 

As soon as we have {lerceived that the supposed unities 
“body” and "ego" are only makeshifts, designed for provis- 
ional survey and for certain practical ends (so that we may 
take hold of iioilies, protect ourselves against pain, and so forth), 
we find ourselves obliged, in many jirofound scientific investi- 
gatums. to aliandoii them as insufficient and inappropriate. 
Thi* antithesis of ego and worUl, sensation ({ihenomenon) and 
thing, then vanishes, and we have simjily to deal with the con- 
neocitm of i\w elements a B 'i ... A B C ... K L M 
of which this antitiu-sis was only a partially appropriate and 
imperfiH t e.xpression. 'I'liis conne.'cion is nothing more nor less 
than the conibinatiun of the ahove-mentioned elements with 
other similar elements (time an<l space). Science has simply to 
accept this connexion, and to set itself aright (get its bearings) 
in the intellectual environment which is thereby furnished, 
without attempting to e.xplain its c.xistence. 

On a su[»ertii ial examination the complex a 7 . . . appears 
to lx,* nimU‘ up of much mure evanescent elements than ABC 
. . . ami K L M . . . in which last the elements seem to be 
conneeteil with greater slabilily and in a more permanent man- 
ner (lunng joined to solid nuclei as it were). Although on closer 
inspection the elements of all compk'xes prove to be Itomo^cnc- 
aus, yet in spite of the knowledge of this fact, the early notion 
of an antithesis of body and spirit easily regains the ascendancy 
in the mind. 'I*he philosophical spiritualist is often sensible of 
the ditiiculty of imparting the needed solidity to his mind- 
created world of bodies; the materialist is at a loss when required 
to exrdow the world of matter with sensation. The monistic 
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point of view, which artificial reflexion has evolved, is easily 
clouded by our older and more powerful instinctive notions. 

7. The difficulty referred to is particularly felt in the follow- 
ing case. In the complex /I 5 C . . ., which we have called the 
world of matter, we find as parts, not only our own bo<ly K L M 
. . ., but also the bodies of other persons (or animals) K* // .W 
. . ., K" L" M" . . ., to which, by analogj\ we imagine other 
a' 7' , . . , a" yS" 7" . . anne.xcd, similar to a ^ 7 . . .So 
long as we deal with K' L' M' . . ., we find ourselves in a 
thoroughly familiar province at every point sensorially acces- 
sible to us. When, however, we inquire after the sensations or 
feelings appurtenant to the body K' L' hi' . . ., we no lotigcr 
find the elements we seek in the province of sense: ive add them 
in ihotigJiL Not only is the domain which we now ent<‘r far less 
familiar to us, but the transition into it is also relatively un- 
safe. We have the feeling as if we were plunging into an abyss. 
Persons who adopt this method only, will never thorouglily rid 
themselves of this sense of insecurity, which is a frequent soun e 
of illusive problems. 

But we are not restricted to this course. Let us ctHisielfr. 
first, the reciprocal relations of the element.s of tin* coinph-x 
ABC..., without regarding K L M . . . (our IkhIv). .\!1 
physical investigations are of this sort. A white bullet falls 
upon a bell; a sound is heard. The bullet turns yellow before' a 
sodium lamp, red before a lithium lamp. Here the elements 
{A B C. . .) appear to be connected only udth one another and 
to be independent of our body (K L Af . . .). But if we t.ake 
santoninc, the bullet again turns yellow. If we |>ress one eye 
to the side, we see two bullets. If we clo.se our eyes entirety, 
we see none at all. If we sever the auditory nerve, no sounrt is 
heard. The elements ABC..., therefore, are not only con- 
nected among one another, but also with A' L Af. To this e.x 
tent, and to this extent only, do we call ABC... srnsalitms. 
and regard d B C as belonging to the ego. In this way. accorti- 
ingly, we do not find the gap between bodis-s and sensitfions 
above described, between what is without and what k within. 
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betweeit thf material world and the spiritual world.^ All ele- 
ments /I K L M ... constitute a single coherent 

mass only, in which, when any one element is disturbed, all is 
put in nrotiun; exce{)t that a disturbance in K L Af .. . has 
a more extensive an<l profound action than in A 5 C. A magnet 
in our neighborhood disturbs the particles of iron near it; a 
falling Ijouhler shakes the earth; but the severing of a nerve 
sets in motion thcwkdc .system of elements. 

8- That trailitional gulf between physical and psychological 
rescarcli, aeeortlingly, e-xists only for the habitual stereotyped 
methcul of oliservation. A color is a physical object so long as 
we consiritT it.s depeiulencc upon its luminous .source, upon other 
colors, upon heat, u(K)n space, and so forth. Regarding, how- 
ever, its tlcpetulence upon the retina (the elements K LAf. . . ) 
it beconu-s a psychological object, a sensation. Not the sub- 
ject, but the direction of our investigation, is different in the 
two domains. 

Both iti reasoning from the observation of the bodies of other 
men or •uiitnals, to the sensations which they possc.ss, as well 
as in invest ig.iting the iidluence of our own body upon our own 
sensations, we must cam]>lete oh.servcd facts by analogy. This 
is accompli-'lied with much greater readiness and certainty, 
when it relates, say, only to nervous processes, which cannot be 
fully obser\‘e<l in our own bodies — that is, when it is carried 
out in thi' more familiar phy.sical domain — than when it is 
made in connexion with psychical processes. Otherwise there 
is no essential ditTerence, 

10. Reference has alrea<ly been made to the different char- 
acter of the groups of elements designated by A BC . . . and 
Ah a matter of fact, when we sec a green tree before us, 
or remember a green tree, that is, represent a green tree to our- 
selves, vve are perfectly aware of the difference of the two cases. 
The represented tree has a much less determinate, a much more 

^ Comiwrc iity llrunMinm der Uhre von den Beweguniisempfindungen,Ldpuc, 
Engelmioin, iH?s, p, 54. 
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changeable form; its green is much paler and more evanescent; 
and, what is of especial note, it is plainly situated in a different 
domain. A movement that we propose to execute is never more 
than a represented movement, and appears in a different sphere 
from that of the executed movement, which alw^ays takes place 
when the image is vivid enough. The statement that the ele- 
ments A and a appear in different spheres, means, if we go to 
the bottom of it, simply this, that these elements are united 
with different other elements. Thus far, therefore, the funda- 
mental constituents of -4 5 C. . ., a/37 , . . would seem to be 
the same (colors, sounds, spaces, times, motor sensations. . . ), 
and only the character of their connexion different. 

Ordinarily pleasure and pain are regarded as different from 
sensations. Yet not only tactile sensations, but all other kinds 
of sensations, may pass gradually into pleasure and pain. Plea- 
sure and pain also may be justly termed sensations. Only they 
are not so well analysed and so familiar as the common sensa- 
tions. In fact, sensations of pleasure and pain, however faint 
they may be, really, make up the contents of all so-called emo- 
tions. Thus, perceptions, ideas, volition, and emotion, in 
short the whole inner and outer world, are composed of a small 
number of homogeneous elements connected in relations of vary- 
ing evanescence or permanence. Usually, these elements are 
called sensations. But as vestiges of a one-sided theory inhere 
in that term, we prefer to speak simply of elements, as we have 
already done. The aim of all research is to ascertain the mode 
of connexion of these elements.^ 

II. That in this complex of elements, which fundamentally 
is one, the boundaries of bodies and of the ego do not admit of 
being established in a manner definite and sufficient for all cases, 
has already been remarked. The comprehending of the elements 
that are most intimately connected with pleasure and pain, 
under one ideal mental-economical unity, the ego, is a work of 
the highest significance for the intellect in the functions which 

^ Compare the note at the conclusion of my treatise, Die Geschickte und die 
Wurzel des Satzes der ErhaUung der Arbeit, Prague, Calve, 1872. 
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it performs for the pain-avoiding, pleasure-seeking will. The 
delimitation of the ego, therefore, is instinctively effected, 
is rendered familiar, and possibly becomes fixed through hered- 
ity. Owing to their high practical value, not only for the in- 
dividual, but for the entire species, the composites ‘^ego’’ and 
‘‘body’’ assert instinctively their claims, and operate with all 
the power of natural elements. In special cases, however, in 
which practical ends are not concerned, but where knowledge 
is an object in itself, the delimitation in question may prove to 
be insufficient, obstructive, and untenable.^ 

The primary fact is not the /, the ego, but the elements (sen- 
sations). The elements the /. That / have the sensa- 

tion green, signifies that the element green occurs in a given 
complex of other elements (sensations, memories). When / 
cease to have the sensation green, when I die, then the ele- 
ments no longer occur in their ordinary, familiar way of asso- 
ciation. That is all. Only an ideal mental-economical unity, 
not a real unity, has ceased to exist. 

If a knowledge of the connexion of the elements (sensations) 
does not suffice us, and we ask, Who possesses this connexion 
of sensations, Who experiences the sensations ? then we have 
succumbed to the habit of subsuming every element (every 
sensation) under some unanalysed complex, and we are fall- 
ing back imperceptibly upon an older, lower and more limited 
point of view. 

The so-called unity of consciousness is not an argument in 
point. Since the apparent antithesis of real world and perceived 
world is due entirely to our mode of view, and no actual gulf 

1 Similarly, esprit de corps, class bias, national pride, and even the narrowest 
minded local patriotism may have a high value, for certain purposes. But such 
attitudes will not be shared by the broad-minded inquirer, at least not in mo- 
ments of research. All such egoistic views are adequate only for practical pur- 
poses. Of course, even the inquirer may succumb to habit. Trifling pedantries 
and nonsensical discussions, the cunning appropriation of others’ thoughts, with 
perfidious silence as to the sources, the metaphorical dysphagia suffered when 
recognition must be given, and the crooked illumination of pthers’ performances 
when this is done, abundantly show that the scientist and scholar have also the 
battle of existence to fight, that the ways of science still lead to the mouth, and 
that the pure quest of knowledge in our present social conditions is still an ideal. 
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exists between them, a rich and variously interconnected con- 
tent of consciousness is in no respect more difiicult to under- 
stand than a rich and diversified interconnexion of the world. 

If we regard the ego as a real unity, we become involved in 
the following dilemma: either we must set over against the ego 
a world of unknowable entities (which would be quite idle and 
purposeless), or we must regard the whole world, the egos of 
other people included, as comprised in our own ego (a proposi- 
tion to which it is difficult to yield serious assent). 

But if we take the ego simply as a practical unity, put to- 
gether for purposes of provisional survey, or simply as a more 
strongly coherent group of elements, less strongly connected 
with other groups of this kind, questions like those above dis- 
cussed will not arise and research will have an unobstructed 
future. 

In his philosophical notes Lichtenberg says: ^'We become 
conscious of certain percepts that are not dependent upon us; 
of others that we at least think are dependent upon us. Where 
is the border-line? We know only the existence of our sensa- 
tions, percepts, and thoughts. We should say. It thinks^ just 
as we say, it lightens. It is going too far to say cogito, if we 
translate cogito by I think. The assumption, or postulation, of 
the ego is a mere practical necessity.’’ Though the method by 
which Lichtenberg arrived at this result is somewhat different 
from ours, we must nevertheless give our full assent to his con- 
clusion. 

12. Bodies do not produce sensations, but complexes of 
sensations (complexes of elements) make up bodies. If, to the 
physicist, bodies appear the real, abiding existences, whilst 
sensations are regarded merely as their envanescent, transitory 
show, the physicist forgets, in the assumption of such a view, 
that all bodies are but thought-symbols for complexes of sens- 
ations (complexes of elements). Here, too, the elements form 
the real, immediate, and ultimate foundation, which it is the 
task of physiological research to investigate. By the recogni- 
tion of this fact, many points of psychology and physics as- 
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sume more distinct and more economical forms, and many 
spurious problems are disposed of. 

For us, therefore, the world does not consist of mysterious 
entities, which by their interaction with another, equally mys- 
terious entity, the ego, produce sensations, which alone are 
accessible. For us, colors, sounds, spaces, times, . . . are the 
ultimate elements, whose given connexion it is our business to 
investigate. In this investigation we must not allow ourselves 
to be impeded by such intellectual abridgments and delimita- 
tions, as body, ego, matter, mind, etc., which have been formed 
for special, practical purposes and with wholly provisional and 
limited ends in view. On the contrary, the fittest forms of 
thought must be created in and by that research itself, just as is 
done in every special science. In place of the traditional, in- 
stinctive ways of thought, a freer, fresher view, conforming to 
developed experience, must be substituted. 

13. Science always takes its origin in the adaptation of 
thought to some definite field of experience. The results of the 
adaptation are thought-elements, which are able to represent 
the field. The outcome, of course, is different, according to the 
character and extent of the province surveyed. If the province 
of experience in question is enlarged, or if several provinces 
heretofore disconnected are united, the traditional, familiar 
thought-elements no longer suffice for the extended province. 
In the struggle of acquired habit with the effort after adapta- 
tion, problems arise, which disappear when the adaptation is 
perfected, to make room for others which have arisen in the 
interim. 

To the physicist, qua physicist, the idea of “body” is pro- 
ductive of a real facilitation of view, and is not the cause of 
disturbance. So, also, the person with purely practical aims, is 
materially assisted by the idea of the I or ego. For, unques- 
tionably, every form of thought that has been designedly or 
undesignedly constructed for a given purpose, possesses for that 
purpose a permanent value. When, however, research in phy- 
sics and in psychology meets, the ideas held in the one domain 
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prove to be untenable in the other. From the attempt at mu- 
tual adaptation arise the various atomic and monadic theories 
— which, however, never attain their end. If we regard sens- 
ations, in the sense above defined, as the elements of the world, 
the problems referred to are practically disposed of, and the 
first and most important adaptation effected. This fundamen- 
tal view (without any pretension to being a philosophy for all 
eternity) can at present be adhered to in all provinces of expe- 
rience; it is consequently the one that accommodates itself 
with the least expenditure of energy, that is, more economically 
than any other, to the present temporary collective state of know- 
ledge. Furthermore, in the consciousness of its purely econom- 
ical office, this fundamental view is eminently tolerant. It does 
not obtrude itself into provinces in which the current concep- 
tions are still adequate. It is ever ready, upon subsequent 
extensions of the domain of experience, to yield the field to a 
better conception. 

The philosophical point of view of the average man — if that 
term may be applied to the naive realism of the ordinary indi- 
vidual — has a claim to the highest consideration. It has arisen 
in the process of immeasurable time without the conscious as- 
sistance of man. It is a product of nature, and is preserved and 
sustained by nature. Everything that philosophy has accom- 
plished — the biological value of every advance, nay, of every 
error, admitted — is, as compared with it, but an insignificant 
and ephemeral product of art. The fact is, every thinker, every 
philosopher, the moment he is forced to abandon his narrow 
intellectual province by practical necessity, immediately returns 
to the universal point of view held by all men in common. 

To discredit this point of view is not then the purpose of the 
foregoing “introductory remarks.” The task which we have 
set ourselves is simply to show why and to what purpose for the 
greatest portion of life we hold it, and why and for what purpose 
we are provisorily obliged to abandon it. No point of view has 
absolute, permanent validity. Each has importance only for 
some given end.^ 

^ A kindred view will be found in Avenarius, Kritik der reinen Erfahrung. 
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THE SPACE-SENSATIONS 

1. The tree with its hard, rough grey trunk, its numberless 
branches swayed by the wind, its smooth soft, shining leaves, 
appears to us at first a single, indivisible whole. In like manner, 
we regard the sweet, round, yellow fruit, the warm, bright fire, 
with its manifold moving tongues, as a single thing. One name 
designates the whole, one word draws forth from the depths of 
oblivion all associated memories, as if they were strung upon 
a single thread. 

The reflexion of the tree, the fruit, or the fire in a mirror is 
visible, but not tangible. When we turn our glance away or 
close our eyes, we can touch the tree, taste the fruit, feel the 
fire, but we cannot see them. Thus the apparently indivisible 
thing is separated into parts, which are not only connected with 
one another but are also joined to other conditions. The visible 
is separable from the tangible, from that which may be tasted, 

The visible also appears at first sight to be a single thing. 
But we may see a round, yellow fruit together with a yellow, 
star-shaped blossom. A second fruit is just as round as the first, 
but is green or red. Two things may be alike in color but unlike 
in form ; they may be different in colour but like in form. Thus 
sensations of sight are separable into color-sensations and space- 
sensations, 

2. Color-sensation, into the details of which we shall not 
enter here, is essentially a sensation of favorable or unfavor- 
able chemical conditions of life. In the process of adaptation to 
these conditions, color-sensation may have been developed and 
modified. Light introduces organic life. The green chlorophyll 
and the (complementary) red haemoglobin play a prominent 
part in the chemical processes of the plant-body and in the con- 
trary processes of the animal body. The two substances pre- 
sent themselves to us in the most varied modifications of tint. 
The discovery of the visual purple, observations in photogra- 
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phy and photochemistry render the conception of processes of 
sight as chemical processes permissible. The role which color 
plays in analytical chemistry, in spectrum-analysis, in crystal- 
lography, is well known. It suggests a new conception for the 
so-called vibrations of light, according to which they are re- 
garded, not as mechanical, but as chemical vibrations, as suc- 
cessive union and separation, as an oscillatory process of the 
same sort that takes place, though only in one direction, in 
photo-chemical phenomena. This conception, which is sub- 
stantially supported by recent investigations in abnormal dis- 
persion, accords with the electro-magnetic theory of light. In 
the case of electrolysis, in fact, chemistry yields the most in- 
telligible conception of the electric current, regarding the two 
components of the electrolyte as passing through each other in 
opposite directions. It is likely, therefore, that in a future 
theory of colors, many biologico-psychological and chemico- 
physical threads will be united. 

3. Adaptation to the chemical conditions of life which mani- 
fest themselves in color, renders locomotion necessary to a far 
greater extent than adaptation to those which manifest them- 
selves through taste and smell. At least this is so in the case of 
man, concerning whom alone we are able to judge with immed- 
iacy and certainty. The close association of space-sensation (a 
mechanical factor) with color-sensation (a chemical factor) is 
herewith rendered intelligible. We shall now proceed to the 
analysis of space-sensations. 


4. In examining two figures which are alike but differently 
colored (for example, two letters of the same size and shape, but 
of different colors), we recognise their sameness 

N JOI of form at the first glance, in spite of the differ- 
BIlm ence of color-sensation. The sight-perceptions, 

therefore, must contain some like sensation- 

components. These are the space-sensations — 
which are the same in the two cases. 
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5. We will now investigate the character of the space-sens- 
ations that physiologically condition the recognition of a fig- 
ure. First, it is clear that this recognition is not the result 
of geometrical considerations — which are a matter, not of 
sensation, hut of intellect. On the contrary, the space-sensa- 
tions in <iuestion serve as the starting-point and foundation 
of all geometry. Two figures may be geometrically congruent, 
but physiologically quite different. . . . 

6. In what, now, does the essential nature of optical similar- 
ity, as I'ontrasted with geometrical similarity, consist? In geo- 
metrically similar figures, all homologous distances are propor- 
tional. Hut this is an affair of the intellect, not of sensation. 
If we place beside a triangle with the sides a, b, c, a triangle 
with the si<les aa, 2&, 2c, we do not recognise the simple rela- 
tion of the two immediately, but intellectually, by measure- 
ment. If the similiarity is to l)ecome optically perceptible, the 
pioptT position must be addctl. That a simple intellectual re- 
lationship of two objects docs not necessarily condition a sim- 
ilarity of sensation, may be perceived by comparing two tri- 
angles hiiving resiHictively the sides a, b, c, and a+tn, b+m, 
c+m. 'I'lu* two triangles do not look at all alike. Similarly all 
conic sections do not Umk alike, although all stand in a simple 
geonu'trif rt^lalion to each other; still less do curves of the third 
order exhibit optical similiarity; etc. 

7. The geometrical similarity of two figures is determined 
by all their homologous lines being proportional or by all their 
homologous angles being otiual. 

But to appear optically similar 
the figure's must also be similarly 
situated, that is all thtnr homo- 
logous line.s must be parallel or, 
as wt* j)reft:r to .sjiy, have the 
satm direction (Fig.a). Hy likene.ss of direction, accordingly, 
are determinal like 8pace-scn.Hations, and these are character- 
istic of the [ihysiologico-optical similarity of figures. 

We may obtain an idea of the physiological significance of 
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the direction of a given straight line or curve-element, by the 
following reflexion. Let y = f (x) be the equation of a plane 
curve. We can read at a glance the course of the values of dy/dx 
on the curve, for they are determined by its slope; and the eye 
gives us, likewise, qualitative information concerning the values 
of d^yldx^, for they are characterised by the curvature. The 
question naturally presents itself why can we not arrive at as 
immediate conclusions concerning the values d^yldx^, d^y/dx^, 
etc. The answer is easy. What we see are not the differential 
coefficients, which are an intellectual affair, but only the direc- 
tion of the curve-elements, and the declination of the direction 
of one curve-element from that of another. 

In fine, since we are immediately cognisant of the similarity 
of figures lying in similar positions, and are also able to distin- 
guish without ado the special case of congruity, therefore our 
space-sensations yield us information concerning likeness or un- 
likeness of directions and equality or inequality of spatial dimen- 
sions. 

8. It is extremely probable that sensations of space are pro- 
duced by the motor apparatus of the eye. Without entering 
into particulars, we may observe, first, that the whole appara- 
tus of the eye, and especially the motor apparatus, is symmet- 
rical with respect to the median plane of the head. Hence, 
symmetrical movements of looking will determine like or ap- 
proximately like space-sensations. Children constantly con- 
found the letters i and d, as p and q. Adults, too, do not 
readily notice a change from left to right unless some special 
points of apprehension for sense or intellect render it percept- 
ible. The symmetry of the motor apparatus of the eye is very 
perfect. The like excitation of its symmetrical organs would, 
by itself scarcely account for the distinction of right and left. 
But the whole human body, especially the brain, is affected 
with a slight asymmetry, — which leads, for example, to the pre- 
ference of one (generally the right) hand, in motor functions. 
And this leads, again, to a further and better development of 
the motor functions of the right side, and to a modification of 
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tiu‘ Jittc'iidant sctisations. After the space-sensations of the eye 
have lH‘coini‘ associated, through writing, with the motor func- 
tions of tlu* right hand, a confusion of those vertically synrmet- 
rical tlgures with which the art and habit of writing are con- 
cerned no longer ensues. This association may, indeed, become 

so strong that remembrance follows only the accustomed tracks, 

ami we reatl, for example, the rehexion of written or printed 
words in a inirror only with the greatest difficulty. The con- 
fusion of right and left still occurs, however, with regard to 
tigures which have no motor, but only a purely optical (for ex- 
ample, ornamental) interest. A noticeable difference between 
right and left must be felt, moreover, by animals, as in many 
pretlicaments they have no other means of finding their way. 
'I’iu* similarity of sensations connected with symmetrical motor 
functions is easily remarked by the attentive observer. If, for 
example, supjiosing my right hand to be employed, I grasp a 
micrometer-screw or a key with my left hand, I am certain (un- 
less 1 reflect beforehand) to turn it in the wrong direction, — 
t hat is, I always [RTform the movement which is symmetrical to 
the usual movement, confusing the two because of the similar- 
ity of the sensation. 'I'hc observations of Hcidenhain regard- 
ing the reflectetl writing of persons hypnotised on one side 
sliouhl also 1 h* citexl in this connexion. 

With looking upwards and looking downwards, fundament- 
ally different space-sensations are associated, as ordinary ob- 
servations will show. This is, moreover, comprehensible, since 
the motor afijMiratus of the eye is asymmetrical with respect to 
a hori/.ontal jilane. The direction of gravity is so very decisive 
and im{Kirtant for the motor apparatus of the rest of the body 
that the same factor has assuredly also found its expression in 
t lie ap|);iratus of the eye, which serves the rest. It is well known 
t hat the .symmetry of a landscape and of its reflexion in water is 
not felt. 'I’he portrait of a familiar personage, when turned 
upsitle clown, is strange and puzzling to a person who does not 
recogni.se it intellectually. If we place ourselves behind the 
head of a iH'rson lying upon a couch and unreflectingly give 
ourselves up to the impression which the face makes upon us. 
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we find that it is altogether strange, especially when the 
person speaks. The letters b and p, and d and q, are not con- 
fused by children. 

Our previous remarks concerning symmetry, similarity, and 
the rest, naturally apply not only to plane figures, but also to 
those in space. Hence, we have yet a remark to add concern- 
ing the sensation of space-depth. Looking at objects afar off 
and looking at objects near at hand determine different sensa- 
tions. These sensations must not be confused, because of the 
supreme importance of the difference between near and far, 
both for animals and human beings. They cannot be confused 
because the motor apparatus is asymmetrical with respect to a 
plane perpendicular to the direction from front to rear. The 
observation that the bust of a familiar personage cannot be 
replaced by the mould in which the bust is cast is quite 
analogous to the observations consequent upon the inversion 
of objects. 

9. K equal distances and like directions excite like space-sens- 
ations, and directions s}Tnmetrical with respect to the median 
plane of the head excite similar space-sensations, the explana- 
tion of the above-cited facts is not far to seek. The straight 
line has, in all its elements, the same direction, and everywhere 
excites the same space-sensations. Herein consists its aesthetic 
value. Moreover, straight lines which lie in the median plane 
or are perpendicular to it are brought into special relief by the 
circumstance that, through this position of symmetry, they 
occupy a like position to the two halves of the visual apparatus. 
Every other position of the straight line is felt as awryness, or. 
as a deviation from the position of symmetry. 

The repetition of the same space-figure in the same position 
conditions a repetition of the same space-sensation. All lines 
connecting prominent (noticeable) homologous points have the 
same direction and excite the same sensation. Likewise when 
merely geometrically similar figures are placed side by side in 
the same positions, this relation holds. The sameness of the 
dimensions alone is absent. But when the positions are dis- 
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turlml, this relation, and with it, the impression of unity — 
the :estlu‘tie itnpression — arc also disturbed. 

In a tigure s}‘nimetrical with respect to the median plane, 
sirnilitr space-sensations corresponding to the symmetrical di- 
rections take the place of the identical space-sensations. The 
right half of the tigure stands in the same relation to the right 
Icdf of the visual apparatus as the left half of the figure does to 
the left half of the visual apparatus. If we alter the sameness 
of the ilimensittns, the sensation of symmetrical similarity is 
still felt. An tihlique jwsition of the plane of symmetry dis- 
turbs the whole effect. 

If we turn a tigure through 180°, contrasting it with itself in 
its original inrsition, centric symmetry is produced. That is, if 
two p-iirs of lunnologous points bo connected, the connecting 
lines will cut each other at a jtoint 0, through which, as their 
puiut of hisection, all lines connecting homologous points will 
pass, Mttreover, in the case of centric symmetry, all lines of 
eounesion between homologous [wints have the .same direction, 

a fact which {triKluces an agreeable sensation. If the same- 
ness ttf the dimetishins is eliminated, there still remains, for 
seiisiition. centrie illy symmetrical similarity. 

Regularity asipears to have no special phy,siological value, 
in liistitn-tion from symmetry. 'I'hc value of regularity prob- 
ably lies rather in its manifold symmetry, which is perceptible 
itt more than osie .v/ng/e jwsition. 

JO, 'rhe correctness of these observations will be apparent 
on glancing over the work of Owen Jones Grammar of 
Ornament (I.omlon, 1865)- III almost every plate one finds 
miv anti different kinds of symmetry as fresh testimony in 
f.iv»ir of the eoncefitions al)ove advannsi. The art of decora- 
tion. whii h, like pure instrumental music, aims at no ulterim 
end. but ministers only to isleasure in form (and color), is 
the best sotirce of material for our present studios. Writing 
is governed by other considerations than that of beauty. 
Nevertheless, we tiud among the twenty-four large Latin letters 
ten which are vertically symmetrical (A, II, I, M, 0 , T, V, 
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W, X, Y), five which are horizontally symmetrical (B, C, D, 
E, K), three which are centrically S3anmetrical (N, S, Z), and 
only six which are unsymmetrical (F, G, L, P, Q, R). 

II. It is to be remarked again that the geometrical and the 
physiological properties of a figure in space are to be sharply 
distinguished. The physiological properties are determined by 
the geometrical properties coincidently with these, but are not 
determined by these solely. On the other hand, physiological 
properties very probably gave the first impulse to geometrical 
investigations. The straight line doubtless attracted attention 
not because of its being the shortest line between two points, 
but because of its physiological simplicity. The plane likewise 
possesses, in addition to its geometrical properties, a special 
physiologico-optical (aesthetic) value, which claims notice for 
it, as will be shown later on. The division of the plane and of 
space by right angles has not only the advantage of producing 
equal parts, but also an additional and special symmetry-value. 
The circumstance that congruent and similar geometrical fig- 
ures can be brought into positions where their relationship is 
physiologically felt, led, no doubt, to an earlier investigation of 
these kinds of geometrical relationship than of those that are 
less noticeable, such as affinity, collineation, and others. With- 
out the co-operation of sense-perception and understanding, a 
scientific geometry is inconceivable. . • . 
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§ 19. THE DEGREES OF TONAL FUSION 

I. What tonal fusion is and what it is not. 

It has already been mentioned in what precedes, that not 
merely do simultaneous as contrasted with successive tones 
enter into a special relation in sensation, which renders their 
analysis difficult, but that also there are differences in this 
respect among simultaneous tones, according to the numerical 
ratio of their vibrations. We must now turn our attention to 
this fact. I will first illustrate it by two extreme examples. 

If two tones, the number of whose vibrations are related as 
1 are simultaneously produced, they can be very imperfectly 
discriminated in comparison with the case where, for example, 
under otherwise precisely similar conditions, the ratio is as 40:77. 
When I say, “ imperfectly,’’ I mean that the question is not as 
to a difficulty, which might be overcome by increased attention 
and practise, but as to an unchangeable characteristic of the ma- 
terial of sensation, which persists even after all other obstacles to 
an analysis have been removed, and which, moreover, after the 
analysis is completed and the tones clearly recognized as two, 
can first likewise be perceived in itself. In 40 the tones in the 
sensation appear so to speak farther apart than in the case of 
I *.2, so that in the first case even the unmusical person is less, 
or not at all, in danger of taking them for one; whereas on the 
contrary, the octave tones cannot be kept distinct even by the 

* From C. Stumpf’s Tonpsychologiej Leipzig, 1890, Bd. n. 
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most delicate and practised ear. in the same dt'gree as t!jt>se of 
the seventh, or of the unmusical relatiuii 4'3-77- u**' 

practised designate siinuUanetms octave ti'iies as one tone, 
there is accordingly a double hindrance tt> an.ilysis, n.itnely: 
one an imperfect practise, and theiUher in the tone itsi-lt; one. 
which influences the judgment tlirectly, and tlie other which 
influences the sensation and in cs>nseqne!ice of it the judgnumt. 

What is most essential for the general ch.irat teris.it ion nf the 
concept of /««Vk, as we understand il,h.is been fairly eshausteil 
in what has been said,' and can be set f»>rth still tuore ch arly 
only in the more inclusive range of a univers,d theory of rela- 
tions, w'hich is one of the most urgent needs of philos.i|»hic.d 
science. We term fusion that relation i>f tvvticontents.eqtei i.dly 
sensation-contents, in ivhich they form not a mere sum, but .t 
whole. The consequence of this relation is. th.if in it s higher 
degrees the total impression under otherwise like eouditious 
approaches more and more that of a single tmiued seii'-ition, 
and becomes more and more ditVicult to .ui.dyae. I'he a- re .uU s 
can also be employed for a elefinition. and we i .in sav ; ftt a.m is 
that relation of two sensations as a eousequeuce of whit h etc. 
But in either way, the matter would remain un empf v » oiu rj>{ 
for everyone to whom the phenomena in que.si.m, and espe- 
cially the phenomena of tones, were foreign. ‘I'he real truth >4 
the assertion, that sensations form ;i whole ami approximate 
more or less the imjiression of a single unitietl .rns.aioti, can 
after all be learned only l>y means of examples. 

Nevertheless, I remark, that the inclusion of the concept of 
tonal fusion under that more general quality of simult,u»eoiH 
as opposed to successive sensations, of whi» h we hax*«* elsewhere 
spoken, is not indispensable for what follows. The ttmal fuston 
will acquire for us more and more an interest of its own, inde- 
pendent of the questions previously diseiHwd if m and 17 *; 
and would also claim it even if a similar relation ilid not further 
occur in the entire domain of si*nsations. It jt far from being 
an hypothesis devised for the solution of thns** di(h« iiUiec It is 
a sensuous phenomena which was observed even liefore th>»ie 
^ Cf. Stuinpf’i |i. it% h 
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theoretical (lifficulties appeared within the intellectual horizon. 
It sutiiccr; perfectly for the attainment of the concept here 
neiassiiry, tu jH'rccive and in perceiving to contrast, the dif- 
feremas of the cases which e.xist already within the tonal do- 
ittain, anil which will be more accurately described in what fol- 
lows. \\ i' must hear and compare tonal fusions, just as we must 
he.tr anti contrast tones, in order to know what a tone is. 

I'erhaps. however, it is expedient to preclude expressly some 
n»isconce[ititnis which the term fusion might occasion. It is 
precisely one of those psychological expressions which have 
been most tnisused, anti to which the most impossible concep- 
tions and entirely fictitious theories have become attached. 
I'lif this reason I have chosen it with reluctance, owing to the 
lack of a safer and at the same time more .specific word. 

It is above all. therefore, not meant bj' fusion, that two simul- 
taneous tones coalesce in a certain unity in consciousness only 
by degrees, however ttuickly. Fusion signifies to us here not a 
proce .s. but a present relation. I would, therefore, rather use 
''blend" (Schmebl, or “coalescence’’ (Schmalz), if this had 
also not its objections. Such cxi>re.ssions also as “ to separate ” 
Causeinajidertretenl etc., are to be understood in this sense of 
an alreailv existent being: just as they are likewise used in the 
sense of rest in the de.scriptiun of architectonic forms. 

't'hat fusion is nut to be viewed as originating a third tonal 
tjnalily in addition to or instead of the other two, needs no 
farther .'unplitication after what has preceded (§ 16 and 17). 

I fettceforth we mtist reject especially the mctaiAorical use of 
spatial Concepts. The naturalist is accustomed to think of 
everything by the slid of spatial ansdogies; and psychologists 
Silso, like fferbart and Benekc. who desire to apiiroach the 
exactness of natural science, employ them most extensively for 
their psychological descriptions (such as, falling and rising, 
overtlowing, etc,). VVe are to disregard all such analogies as 
might erroneously suggest them. Everything extended in space 
is either outside, or identical with everything else. But simul- 
taneous tones afford us an example of interpenetration, and, 
indei'd. an inleqicnftration of a lower and higher degree. The 
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lack of all spatial perceptibility is ivluilly immaterial. It la, 
however, wanting in the relation of <[ua!ity ami intensity. 
Spatial perceptivity ceases nuweover with psxchiia! slates as 
such (cf. § 100-104). The ctmeepts here toit must In* atiapteil 
to the observations. Only a contratlii tion is ti /srs'er* an im- 
possibility. But that the two tunes are at the same time «>ne, 
is not aflirmed. 

In general the dilFiculties, which ttne still could, aiu! will limi, 
in the concept of tonal fusion, as it is here underHt«««l, are 
bound to be of a similar kind and origiti tti th«m* r.us« d from 
time immemorial against the concept id' motion. .\nd as the 
physicist gets rid of these after the e.xainple of l>i>*grn« s, who 
stepping from his tub W'alked aljimt with a '■ -olviltir ambu- 
lando," so here in a similar manner the tirst thing xve have t»»t[«» 
is to oppose to all reasoning a"solvitur andiendo," Hut then 
here as there, it becomes evident that the ditiouhieH are 
avoided, the moment that the misture of heterogrneotiH eon- 
cepts is avoided. 

Finally it is to l)e remarked, that tlie ••xpresdun and < <»m'rpt 
of fusion stands here in no relation, either erMutiaily or his- 
toricully, with the general psychologii .1! dot trine of Herbart. in 
which “ fusion ” plays such a prominent part ; and ■.vhi> h for tin- 
sake of clearness everyone, who has knowledge of jt, isaskeil 
for the {iresent to banish from his mind. Ijt a •u)few*|uent . hap- 
ter, where the cause and origin of fusion ;ire treateij, vn' xvill 
attempt to show how far Herbart 's tlnstryuf f« aon in general, 
and of tonal fusion in particular, is Imm l»-ing corre. t. 

Our conception of fusion has adso not jnanv point s of » ontaet 
with the ideas which have been brought forward under the 
same name oftentimes in the most rei ent psyehol .gv. and 
in my judgment on every occasion is in cmitradit tion with the 
truth. 


2. The Degrees of Fusion 

If in the first place we confine ourselves to « ton.at domain, 
which is limited by the ratio of vibrations * :j, I renurk the 
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following degrees of different tones, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

First the fusion of the octave (1:2). 

Secondly that of the fifth (2:3). 

Thirdly that of the fourth (3:4). 

Fourthly that of the so-called natural thirds and sixths 
(4 *Sj S-6, 3:5, 5:8), between which I find in this respect no 
clear distinctions. 

Fifthly that of all the remaining musical and unmusical tonal 
combinations, which, for my hearing at least, offer no discern- 
ible differences of fusion, but on the contrary all the least degree 
of it. At most the so-called natural seventh (4:7) could 
indeed fuse somewhat more than the others. 

If we employ here the modern names of the intervals, and the 
general expression interval itself, we do so not in any musical 
sense at all, but only to have a known and short term for the 
numerical relations of vibrations with which we are here 
concerned. 

When we speak of degrees of fusion, we mean that we are 
dealing with the degrees of differences, which, as is well known, 
constantly pass over into one another, from the highest to the 
lowest degree. Further we make use also of the general expres- 
sion degrees of fusion. 

3. The Laws of Fusion 

The dependence of the degrees of fusion upon the so-called 
ratio of vibrations is the principal law of tonal fusion. In addi- 
tion to it stand the following: 

{a) The degree of fusion is independent of the tonal region. 
In the lowest pitch, where analysis meets with difficulties, the 
recognition and comparison of degrees of fusion become natu- 
rally difficult and impossible. But where it is possible, we find 
the fusion unchanged with the change of pitch, so long only as 
the ratio of vibrations of the two tones remain the same. 

Only in the very highest pitch, approximating about 4000 
vibrations, that is, from the octave five tones above the staff up- 
ward, do the differences of fusion appear to me, so far as I have 
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yet been able to observe, to vanish. With tuning-forks 2000: 
3000 I still discern with full clearness the fusion of the fifth, 
whereas with 3000:5000, 5000:10000, etc., I can discern only the 
slightest degree of fusion at all. 

(b) The degree of fusion is also independent of the strength, 
whether indeed it be the absolute or the relative strength. 
That it is not changed by the mere change of the absolute 
strength of the two tones is at once clear. With the change of 
relative strength it is again noteworthy, that ultimately ana- 
lysis becomes impossible with great difference of strength, 
since the softer is suppressed by the stronger tone, so 
far as perception or even sensation is concerned. But so long 
as they remain distinguishable, I cannot notice any change of 
the degree of fusion. For example, if I make c and g at first of 
equal strength, then c noticeably stronger than g, or the 
reverse. 

(c) The degree of fusion of two given tones is in no way influ- 
enced by the addition at pleasure of a third and fourth tone. 
Indeed, a consonance is- so much the less easily analyzed, the 
more tones it contains, and becomes at last wholly confused and 
not analysable. But so long as two tones are at all distinguish- 
able in a composite sound, their fusion also is recognised as the 
same as if the two alone were sounded. 

In this proposition together with (&), there is also expressed 
the fact, that the overtones especially, and thereby the timbre, 
make no change in the ratio of two fundamental tones of mus- 
ical sounds, as is also confirmed by direct observation. 

(d) As in general the changes of stimulus below a certain 
degree effect no perceptible changes of sensation, so likewise 
very minute deviations of the number of vibrations from the 
abovementioned ratios create no perceptible change of the 
degree of fusion. If the deviation is increased, the fusion in all 
pairs of tones which do not belong to the very lowest degree 
of fusion, passes into this degree without running through the 
intermediate degrees, if any. And this transition occurs the 
more rapidly, (with the smaller relative differences of vibra- 
tions), the greater was the initial fusion. 
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We sa\', as is kmiwn in the case of small but perceptible devi- 
ations, that the interval is “ out of tune ” or “ impure.” This 
saying pu>sessc.s, as we may remark by anticipation, not 
merel)" a referetu'e to tlve disagreeable feeling which is only a 
constHiuence of perception, but above all to an actual and 
periviwtl liehavior of sensations. 

With regard to the si/.e of the deviation in which the change 
of the tlegree of fusion is discernible, practise besides other cir- 
citmstatu'es (e.g., [)itch) makes a difference. But this forms no 
objfi-tion ti> the detinition of the degree of fusion as a fact of 
sensation. As a sensation itself can change, so also can the ratio 
of two sensations, without thechange being remarked; and this 
c.in be imperceptible to another through the equality of sensa- 
tions, !not merely of stimuli). 

‘I'he fusion remains and retains its degree when both 
tones d>i not affect the same ear, but one is pre.scnted exclu- 
sively to the right, the other exclusively to the left. A tuning- 
fork of metlium pitch, that is nut sounded too loud, held before 
one ear is not perceived by the other, as we discover from the 
fact , that if the lirst is stopped up nothing is heard. If now we 
apply two forks which for exami>lc form a fifth, one to each car, 
no difference is oliservable between this fusion, and the percep- 
tion by one and tlie same ear. On the contrary, the analysis 
can be facilitated by this process (cf § 23, i and 24, a). 

(/) I'usion remains also in the mere representation of the 
imagination. If I merely represent c and g as sounding at the 
same time. I can conceive them only as fusing, and indeed with 
the delinite degree of fusion which they possess in the actual 
hearing, d'he same is true of any other two tones. A priori this 
is nut necessarily to lie expected, even if we recognise sensations 
a«»d representations of the imagination in general as similar. 
Not all properties of simultaneous sensations pass over of neccs- 
sity to the r<‘presentation of the imagination: c and c sharp in 
act u.d hearing (upon the same ear) necessarily make vibrations, 
hut in the imagination I can repre,scnt them perfectly without 
vibrations. Moreover, if I represent them as vibrating, I can 
represent them with slow or quick, strong or weak vibra- 
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tions; whilst the choice of tlie degree tjf fu>ion is not fret* 
to me. 

In regard to the representation ttf the inKigination we must 
accordingly complete the futuianiental law a» follows: lones 
represented as simultaneous fuse iti the degree which curre- 
sponds to the ratio of viliration of tunes of the same pitch 
created objectively. 

(g) If we proceed above an mduve, the s;tme degrees «>f fusion 
recur with the rates of vibratitm inereasetl one or more octaves. 
The ninths have the same fusitm as the sccotids, the tenths us 
the thirds, the double and triple octave as the octave, and in 
general the same as m'.n, if m <C « at»d .r a small whole 

number. 

We must not be misled here by the greater ease of t)ie .ma- 
lysis. C ami c * .soumling together are more easilv and i ertair.l^ 
analyzed by the unmusical than i' arttl c, even ticui t .oni , 
although these twti tones fuse less with one another th.m the 
former. 'I'he analysis de(w'nds upun verv ditf> rent conditions, 
it is iteculitirly dithcult especially in the have ,t regl arr, it i, 
further facilitated by increase in the ditferett. i- of jnt. h of tin- 
two tunes, but if analysis takes pl.tce in fi..fh « .i-in, ««■ -.hall 
also further find, that C and < * are nevnthei.-. , in ,enenn!>. 
impression less {RTfectly sumiered than ( ’ and ii, and not more 
jierfectly than C and c. 

If I compare the sounds of the tuning fork ( '<■' with t V; < VI 
with Ca, etc., it is evulent to me, that defeetion of dsJierem e 
between every second combination is always r,i ier, but the 
fusion is the ssime as in the tirst. 

If I play upon the d ' string of the violin tin- «« lave d *, and 
then the<i<Jubleoctavef/-|<m thea’ string), I has*- isib .tluasrs 
the same impression of lumiogeneity atni of appruviination to a 
real tonal unity. We can always fur sake of i ontra it play 
the d in question with the free c® string; the ditfi-n-me «4 ?hf 
fu.sion is alway.s the same, that of the highest ami .>f the lowest 
degree. 

If an orchestra plays the entire 7 tavr t.»ni-i from i ‘ t » 
c we still designate the impression m mtsm I he w vm f or,c.t 
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are more homogeneous than the two tones c and a, to say no- 
thing of c and &. We cannot here assume as true, that only the 
two neighboring members of the series always fuse with one 
another, C with c, c with etc., and that the farther removed do 
so only by means of the intermediate; for if C and fuse by 
themselves less than C and c, or even c and g, this could not be 
changed by means of the intervening octaves, according to (c). 

Moreover, the special laws enunciated in the preceding prin- 
ciples can be directly observed in the enlarged intervals them- 
selves. For example, this is true of that presented under (b ) , the 
recognition of which with many possibly meets with difficulties. 
Play upon the piano first c alone and observe the overtone 
(the twelfth) , which we clearly hear sound at the same time, in 
respect to its fusion with the fundamental tone. Now add 
by means of which this tone, too, becomes noticeably strength- 
ened: the fusion with c remains unchanged. The fusion, there- 
fore, in the intervals beyond the octave is independent also of 
the relation of strength. 

4. Rules of observation 

Those who are skilled in the judgment of tones can test, 
whether what precedes corresponds to their own perceptions. 
Where it is a question of relations which are based on the 
material of sensation itself, there is, indeed, no fear that very 
great individual differences will appear in those hearing 
normally. It is rather to be expected, that those capable of 
judgment will find among themselves more and more harmony, 
the longer and more carefully they examine. But I will not by 
any means claim to have found the correct solution in each of 
the mentioned points, and to have expressed it in an entirely 
correct manner. 

It is necessary in these observations above everything to 
direct the attention exclusively upon the point in question, 
especially, therefore, to disregard theoretical knowledge of rela- 
tionship, etc., as well as of the musical significance and position; 
and also to disregard the impression of feeling of an interval, 
whether it be harmonious or unharmonious, agreeable or dis- 
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agreeable, and furthermore in a different way agreeable or 
disagreeable. The character and value of the feeling of an inter- 
val depends, indeed, as we shall show later, upon its degree of 
fusion; but yet not solely upon this. The most agreeable inter- 
val is not one of strongest fusion. The great seventh is in 
isolated state more disagreeable than the small; and this cannot 
be mistaken for a lesser fusion, or explained by that. It has other 
grounds. The same is true of the great and small third, etc. 

In general it will also be well first to take tones of the same 
sensation-strength, because then the danger is best avoided 
that any one of them should remain totally imperceptible or 
obscure. In order to produce similar strength of sensation in 
large intervals of tone, one must frequently — according to the 
instrument — give the higher tone with less physical strength. 
Further the greatest possible similarity in the initial utterance 
and duration of tone is naturally preferable, since inequalities of 
every kind divert the attention. Likewise, similar tone color is 
desirable, although this is of no influence in the fusion of the 
keynotes. Purity of interval, that is, exact harmony with the 
respective numbers of vibrations, is so much the more neces- 
sary, the more acute the hearing; although minimal variations, 
which can never be avoided, do no important injury to the 
fusion particularly in the lower grades. The piano with its 
tempered pitch permits the differences of the higher degrees 
still to appear (the octave is even here pure) ; but not between 
the last two degrees. It is even here c:d sharp m c:e flat, and 
c:g sharp— d;;a flat. 

But all these are measures of the kind that are matters of 
course for every observation. Nobody affirms that the phe- 
nomenon would be perceptible under only especially chosen 
circumstances. It is on the contrary in itself one of the most 
obvious, and so to speak most unavoidable, in the whole subject 
of unison. The entire task consists only in not confounding 
it with others which are based upon it, particularly with facts 
of judgment and of feeling (possibility and impossibility of 
analysis, pleasurableness and impleasureableness of an in- 
terval). 
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cj, CiiufitfUiiiwu ihrwgh utiMusicdl persons 
luir the guidance of my own judgment I have pursued still 
antUhcr mctluKl, As the question is here put, it can only be ad- 
drt^sstnl to those who are sufficiently endowed with power of 
ton d oliservations to analyze the fifths and octaves easily and 
diriHily, W itli such there exists only the difficulty last men- 
titiiitHi, and many times previously touched upon, as to the 
doniiiuiling consciousness of the hannonious character and sen- 
satioii value of the interval. But we can obtain information 
also in an indirect way through unmusical persons, and those 
unprat1i-aa.l in the judgment of tones: by means of the use of 
the aforiarieiiticmecl difficulty of analysis. The different degrees 
nf ftisimi must reveal themselves in the different degrees of dif- 
liciilty of analysis, if all the remaining circumstances upon 
which the latter dt^pend are taken precisely equal. We shall 
rcHiigiiise them in the results. In this way we can even obtain 
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ti|;nrts, by the enumeration of correct and false judgments, up- 
uii the (iut‘?ition, whether one or more tones are present in each 
intt'rval. I'he combinations of more strongly fusing tones 
utuicr otherwise similar conditions will more rarely be judged 
to be twii tones than those fusing less strongly. 


§ 30. TOE C'AUSE OF TONAL FUSION 

6. Tht ftum of fusion is physiolof^ical 

All tiie attempts at the exi>lanation of tonal fusion previously 
considrretl have been p.sychological. Their failure signifies, that 
we can by mt means .seek the source of tonal fusion in the 
{l iychological tliiinain. In favor of this view from the outset 
apiHaretl t*>be t lie circumstance, that such tonal fusion is a fact 
«sf Hciiiation. a relation immanent in simultaneous tonal quali- 
ties. and inilepcmient of practice in the individual life. But 
n-lafioiis t)f sensation, like the sensations them-selves, are not 
rcfcralde to more remote causes, but only to physical. 

'I'he physically objective characteristics of successive waves 
<i • not help us at all. To be sure, the total wave formed by two 
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waves in the ratio i : i is most similar to t!ie siniple sine-wave; 
then follows 2:3. 3:4. etc. nu»re and more complu-ate<l furnis. 
But thea‘ t)bjective relations are. as was previously rtunarketl, 
neither themselves the content of any senseitiun. nor the ininie* 
diate cause of one; but on the contrary, they lie far back irr tfu* 
chain of causes. Moreover, if we cunsitler it more clttsely fri»rn 
thatstandjKiint. we timl. that the so called characteristic «»l’ the 
vibrations of the air disap{x*ar in the orjjjan.if it is true Iwre 
that every com[X)und viliration is resolved intc» simple vibra- 
tions. Also as was previou-sly mentiunetl. the ciremnstaeu e that 
colors in which objectively the .selfsame relatiisns nf viliratCons 
occur, (i :2 in the extreme outer cult»r.s of the sjHvtrum. 2 ; 4 in 
blue and red. orange ami indigtovdolet, greenish blue, ami 
extreme red), reveal no phenomenon analogous to the ttui il 
fusion, must prevent the objective forms of the wav<'S from 
being made in any way resiwnsible fur the fusiuti. 

'I'hat also within the organ, es^n-cially of the labyritith in the 
ear, the phy.sical pnxx'sscs do not yet |ms.sf« th.it t'harai't»-rt »■ 
tic which corresjxmds to the fusion of the tom-s in sfns.iti».»s, 
appears not merely from the just rnenlhtnetl tHtuliti-d tr.msini • 
•sion but also from the fact, that the fusion is pererptiide in the 
same way when the two tones arc tiividetl betweim the two ear s, 
as well as when they are merely imugimsl, ,\t ie.i st it wotihl hr 
a violent and im{>robable;tssiim[>tii>n. fh.tt the proi i-s.t re.i ting 
fusion in the case of simultaneous hearing occurs in the t-.if 
it-self. but in the division of the tones occurs lirst in the liraiii. 

C-ertain tlilYerencts in the last processes of the centre of hear- 
ing must therefore corresjHmd to the differences in the iirgrees 
of fusion as a physical Ciirrelate, or as a cause, (an s irdiug .t. . t otr 
thinks in a uamistic or a dualistic way's, But we ktenv nothing 
of what nature these didrrences are. for this re.non, if f.«r so 
other, that in genera! wi* know nothing concerning tin- n-iturr 
of thela.st proces«<s. Imleed I must s^iy, ih.it although up to a 
certain point W’e can express in phystc.d or ♦ hetnit al tertn i tlor- 
occurrence of vibrations. c«ifnpelition. luntr.at, and other phe 
nonu'na, in resjxH-t to the jiMcessesof the brain, which mighs 
lie at the basis of the }»henomena of fusion, such a hypoihrti 4I 
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image does not even occur to me. Perhaps the practised fancy 
of certain mind readers will succeed better. But who knows, 
whether we shall not find ourselves gradually induced to recast 
or to extend our fundamental physical conceptions. Is it then a 
priori certain that the world beyond consciousness, (to which 
the brain indeed belongs), is spatial, and only spatial, or may 
be so conceived? Spatial properties are nothing but a small 
part of those which we abstract from our sense perceptions. We 
have found them serviceable for the rational construction of 
the external world, and for the derivation of its laws. But 
all other qualitative and remaining moments and relations 
of sensations have of themselves the same right to be trans- 
ferred to the external world. And possibly fusion is itself des- 
tined sometime to participate in this dignity; perchance in ap- 
plication to chemical processes. But this is a mere play with 
the possibilities of thought, and we will not in place of physio- 
logical indulge in metaphysiological fancies. 

If we are willing in the lack of adequate apprehension to con- 
tent ourselves with an abstract notion (which after all is no- 
thing but a word), we might once more speak of specific ener- 
gies. The specific energies, which lie at the foundation of fusion, 
have only this peculiarity, that they are not aroused by means 
of isolated stimuli, but by the concurrence of two stimuli. For 
this reason, we can call them specific energies of a higher rank, 
or still better, specific synergies. By such specific synergy we 
should therefore understand a determinate mode of coopera- 
tion of two nervous formations, having its ground in the struc- 
ture of the brain, of such a kind that whenever these two 
formations produce their corresponding sensations, there arises 
at the same time a determinate degree of fusion of these sensa- 
tions. As adequate and inadequate stimuli are distinguished in 
the production of sensations, by means of both of which never- 
theless one and the same quality of sensation is produced; so 
likewise a determinate degree of fusion is here not united as 
such exclusively and unconditionally to the “ adequate ” stimu- 
lus-relation, (e.g., 1:2), but the same specific synergy can also, 
by way of exception, be aroused by another objective relation of 
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vibration, and the octave relathm, etc., be established m thef 
sensation. On the other hand, these specihc energies of higher 
rank are, to be sure, inseparably united with thosi' of the tirst 
rank; for the fusion reve;i!s iLsidf caji.stantly as the same be- 
tween two determinate qualities of tone. 

That fusion remains preserved in imagination, is n<it opjKiscid 
to what has been .saul. but is only a newi‘.’cami>le in proof of the 
fact, that the mere ideas of the imagination have themselves a 
physical basis, and imleetl in general the same as the sensations. 

In contrast to the theitries of fusiotj alreatly summarkcti, 
which give a very exact explaruitittn concerning the process, nur 
formulation must ap[x*ar .slight. But wc w«»uki prefer hoiH»r- 
able poverty to suspicious w'ealth, ami rentain mimiful of the 
fact, that everywhere no other formulation than one in suvh 
general and abstract terms, is as yet certainly possible for the 
immediate and ultimate ba.ses of our entire .sensalumal life. 
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CHAPTER Y/; THE STREA^f OF CONSCIOUS- 
NESS 

Thfi order of our study must be analytic. We are now pre- 
p.trril t't the inlro.sjH'Ctive study of the adult conscious- 

Most luHtks adopt the so-called synthetic method. 
Startijp' with ‘ simple iileas of sensation,’ and regarding these 
.US so many atoms, they pr<K'eed to build up the higher states of 
mind out of their * association,’ ‘ integration,’ or ‘ fusion,’ as 
houses .tri* built by the agglutination of bricks. This has the 
didaetie ailvantages which the synthetic method usually has. 
Hut it 4 iunmits one befiwehand to the very questionable theory 
th.it I'ur higher states of consciousness are compounds of units; 
and im.teatl of starting with what the reader directly knows, 
namely his l.ttal i-oncrete states of mind, it starts with a set of 
suppos4'4l 'simple ideas’ with which he has no immediate 
acipiaitilance at all, and concerning whose alleged interactions 
he is nuuh at the mercy of any plausible phrase. On every 
gr.aiml, tlu-n. the method of advancing from the simple to the 
<’..mp..u!i<l exptws us to illusion. All pedants and abstrac- 
timti^t^ will naturally hate to abandon it. But a student who 
h.ves tlw fulness of* human nature will prefer to follow the 
■ amdvtii ’ mefluHl, and to begin with the most concrete facts, 
thuHi- with whiili he has a daily acquaintance in his own inner 
life, 'rite analytic method will discover in due time the cle- 

• NVw v<trk, Henry Ilfilt and Company, iSqa. . 

t lit a lipiifitn-f! in sulwtaiux as an mldeOnSomeOmtssions 

tnirmp^tih' t'swkMxgy in MM tor January, 1884: and apiam as a chapter 
.« fkt- .Virram f/ Thmiht in the author’s Principles of Psychology in t8go. 
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mentary parts, if such exist, without danger of precipitate as- 
sumption. The reader will bear in mind that our own chapters 
on sensation have dealt mainly with the physiological condi- 
tions thereof. They were put first as a mere matter of conven- 
ience, because incoming currents come first. Psychologically 
they might better have come last. Pure sensations were de- 
scribed [Psychology^ page 12] as processes which in adult life are 
well-nigh unknown, and nothing was said which could for a 
moment lead the reader to suppose that they were the elements 
of composition of the higher states of mind. 

The Fundamental Fact. — The first and foremost concrete 
fact which every one will aflSrm to belong to his inner experi- 
ence is the fact that consciousness of some sort goes on, ^ States of 
mind ’ succeed each other in him. If we could say in English ^ it 
thinks,’ as we say ^ it rains ’ or ^ it blows,’ we should be stating 
the fact most simply and with the minimum of assumption. 
As we cannot, we must simply say that thought goes on. 

Four Characters in Consciousness. — How does it go on? 
We notice immediately four important characters in the pro- 
cess, of which it shall be the duty of the present chapter to 
treat in a general way: 

(1) Every ^ state ’ tends to be part of a personal conscious- 
ness. 

(2) Within each personal consciousness states are always 
changing. 

(3) Each personal consciousness is sensibly continuous. 

(4) It is interested in some parts of its object to the exclusion 
of others, and welcomes or rejects — chooses from among them, 
in a word — all the while. 

In considering these four points successively, we shall have 
to plunge in medias res as regards our nomenclature and use 
psychological terms which can only be adequately defined in 
later chapters of the book. But every one knows what the 
terms mean in a rough way; and it is only in a rough way that 
we are now to take them. This chapter is like a painter’s first 
charcoal sketch upon his canvas, in which no niceties appear. 

When I say e^ery ^ state ’ or ^ thought ’ is part of a personal 
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consciousness^ ^ personal consciousness ’ is one of the terms in 
question. Its meaning we know so long as no one asks us to 
define it, but to give an accurate account of it is the most diffi- 
cult of philosophic tasks. This task we must confront in the 
next chapter; here a preliminary word will suffice. 

In this room — this lecture-room, say — there are a multi- 
tude of thoughts, yours and mine, some of which cohere mutu- 
ally, and some not. They are as little each-for-itself and recip- 
rocally independent as they are all-belonging-together. They 
are neither: no one of them is separate, but each belongs with 
certain others and with none beside. My thought belongs with 
my other thoughts, and your thought with your other thoughts. 
Whether anywhere in the room there be a mere thought, which 
is nobody’s thought, we have no means of ascertaining, for we 
have no experience of its like. The only states of consciousness 
that we naturally deal with are found in personal conscious- 
nesses, minds, selves, concrete particular I’s and you’s. 

Each of these minds keeps its own thoughts to itself. There 
is no giving or bartering between them. No thought even 
comes into direct sight of a thought in another personal con- 
sciousness than its own. Absolute insulation, irreducible 
pluralism, is the law. It seems as if the elementary psychic fact 
were not thought or this thought or that thought, but my thought, 
every thought being owned. Neither contemporaneity, nor 
proximity in space, nor similarity of quality and content are 
able to fuse thoughts together which are sundered by this bar- 
rier of belonging to different personal minds. The breaches be- 
tween such thoughts are the most absolute breaches in nature. 
Every one will recognize this to be true, so long as the existence 
of something corresponding to the term ‘ personal mind ’ is all 
that is insisted on, without any particular view of its nature 
being implied. On these terms the personal self rather than the 
thought might be treated as the immediate datum in psycho- 
logy. The universal conscious fact is not ‘ feelings and thoughts 
exist,’ but ' I think ’ and ‘ I feel.’ No psychology, at any rate, 
can question the existence of personal selves. Thoughts con- 
nected as we feel them to be connected are what we mean by 
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personal selves. The worst a psychology can do is so to inter- 
pret the nature of these selves as to rob them of their worth. 

Consciousness is inconstant change. — I do not mean by this 
to say that no one state of mind has any duration — even if 
true, that would be hard to establish. What I wish to lay stress 
on is this, that no state once gone can recur and he identical with 
what it was before. Now we are seeing, now hearing; now rea- 
soning, now willing; now recollecting, now expecting; now lov- 
ing, now hating; and in a hundred other ways we know our 
minds to be alternately engaged. But all these are complex 
states, it may be said, produced by combination of simpler 
ones ; — do not the simpler ones follow a different law? Are not 
the sensations which we get from the same object, for example, 
always the same? Does not the same piano-key, struck with 
the same force, make us hear in the same way? Does not the 
same grass give us the same feeling of green, the same sky the 
same feeling of blue, and do we not get the same olfactory sens- 
ation no matter how many times we put our nose to the same 
flask of cologne? It seems a piece of metaphysical sophistry to 
suggest that we do not; and yet a close attention to the matter 
shows that there is no proof that an incoming current ever gives us 
just the same bodily sensation twice. 

What is got twice is the same object. We hear the same note 
over and over again; we see the same quality of green, or smell 
the same objective perfume, or experience the same species of 
pain. The realities, concrete and abstract, physical and ideal, 
whose permanent existence we believe in, seem to be constantly 
coming up again before our thought, and lead us, in our care- 
lessness, to suppose that our ‘ ideas ’ of them are the same 
ideas. When we come, some time later, to the chapter on Per- 
ception, we shall see how inveterate is our habit of simply using 
our sensible impressions as stepping-stones to pass over to the 
recognition of the realities whose presence they reveal. The 
grass out of the window now looks to me of the same green in 
the sun as in the shade, and yet a painter would have to paint 
one part of it dark brown, another part bright yellow, to give 
its real sensational effect. We take no heed, as a rule, of the dif- 
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fcrent wuy in which the same things look and sound and smell 
at (lilTcrcnt distaJices and under different circumstances. The 
samc!»s> itt the //u’wgj is what we are concerned to ascertain; 
atul any scti-^at ivms that assure us of that will probably be con- 
sidered in a rough way to be the same with each other. This is 
what makes off -hand testimony about the subjective identity 
«tf diff erent sensations well-nigh worthless as a proof of the fact. 
'I'he rmtire history of what is called Sensation is a commentary 
<m our inability to tell whether two sensible qualities received 
apart are exactly alike. What appeals to our attention far 
more tlian the aUstilute quality of an impression is its ratio to 
wliatever other impressions wc may have at the same time. 
When everything is dark a somewhat less dark sensation makes 
us see an object white. Helmholtz calculates that the white 
marble painted in a picture representing an architectural view 
by moonlight is, when seen by daylight, from ten to twenty 
thovisand times brighter than the real moonlit marble would be. 

Such a difference as this could never have been sensibly 
hsirneil ; it had to be inferred from a series of indirect consider- 
ations. 'I'heM- make us believe that our sensibility is altering 
all the time, si» that the same object cannot easily give us the 
s.ame semalion over again. We feel things differently accord- 
ingly a-i we are sleepy or awake, hungry or full, fresh or tired; 
ditlerently at night and in the morning, differently in summer 
and in winter; and tdarve all, differently in childhood, manhood, 
and <ihl age. And yet we never doubt that our feelings reveal 
the same worhl, with the same sensible qualities and the same 
^iensible things occupying it. The difference of the sensibility is 
shown be lt by the difference of our emotion about the things 
from one age t<» an<»ther, or when we are in different organic 
mumls. What was bright and exciting becomes weary, flat, 
atul unprofitable. The bird’s song is tedious, the breeze is 
mournful, the sky issiid. 

'1*0 thi-ii* indirect preauntptions that our sensations, following 
the mutations of our capacity for feeling, arc always under- 
going an esM-ntial change, must lx‘ added another presumption, 
bawtl oji what must hapix:n in the grain. Every sensation corre- 
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spends to some cerebral action. For an identical sensation to 
recur it would have to occur the second time in an unmodified 
train. But as this, strictly speaking, is a physiological impossi- 
bility, so is an unmodified feeling an impossibility; for to every 
brain-modification, however small, we suppose that there must 
correspond a change of equal amount in the consciousness 
which the brain subserves. 

But if the assumption of ‘ simple sensations ’ recurring in 
immutable shape is so easily shown to be baseless, how much 
more baseless is the assumption of immutability in the larger 
masses of our thought! 

For there it is obvious and palpable that our state of mind is 
never precisely the same. Every thought we have of a given 
fact is, strictly speaking, unique, and only bears a resemblance 
of kind with our other thoughts of the same fact. When the 
identical fact recurs, we must think of it in a fresh manner, see 
it under a somewhat different angle, apprehend it in different 
relations from those in which it last appeared. And the thought 
by which we cognize it is the thought of it-in-those-relations, a 
thought suffused with the consciousness of all that dim con- 
text. Often we are ourselves struck at the strange differences in 
our successive views of the same thing. We wonder how we 
ever could have opined as we did last month about a certain 
matter. We have outgrown the possibility of that state of 
mind, we know not how. From one year to another we see 
things in new lights. What was unreal has grown real, and what 
was exciting is insipid. The friends we used to care the world 
for are shrunken to shadows; the women once so divine, the 
stars, the woods, and the waters, how now so dull and common ! 
— the young girls that brought an aura of infinity, at present 
hardly distinguishable existences; the pictures so empty; and as 
for the books, what was there to find so mysteriously significant 
in Goethe, or in John Mill so full of weight? Instead of all this, 
more zestful than ever is the work, the work; and fuller and 
deeper the import of common duties and of common goods. 

I am sure that this concrete and total manner of regarding 
the mind’s changes is the only true manner, difficult as it may 
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be to carry it out in detail. If anything seems obscure about it, 
it will grow clearer as we advance. Meanwhile, if it be true, 
it is certainly also true that no two ^ ideas ’ are ever exactly the 
same, which is the proposition we started to prove. The pro- 
position is more important theoretically than it at first sight 
seems. For it makes it already impossible for us to follow 
obediently in the footprints of either the Lockian or the 
Herbartian school, schools which have had almost unlimited 
influence in Germany and among ourselves. No doubt it is 
often convenient to formulate the mental facts in an atomistic 
sort of way, and to treat the higher states of consciousness as if 
they were all built out of unchanging simple ideas which ^ pass 
and turn again.’ It is convenient often to treat curves as if they 
were composed of small straight lines, and electricity and nerve- 
force as if they were fluids. But in the one case as in the other 
we must never forget that we are talking symbolically, and that 
there is nothing in nature to answer to our words. A perma- 
nently existing ‘ Idea ’ which makes its appearance before the 
footlights of consciousness at periodical intervals is as mythological 
an entity as the Jack of Spades. 

Within each personal consciousness, thought is sensibly 
continuous. — I can only define ‘ continuous ’ as that which is 
without breach, crack, or division. The only breaches that can 
well be conceived to occur within the limits of a single mind 
would either be interruptions, /fwe-gaps during which the con- 
sciousness went out ; or they would be breaks in the content of 
the thought, so abrupt that what followed had no connection 
whatever with what went before. The proposition that con- 
sciousness feels continuous, means two things: 

a. That even where there is a time-gap the consciousness 
after it feels as if it belonged together with the consciousness 
before it, as another part of the same self; 

b. That the changes from one moment to another in the 
quality of the consciousness are never absolutely abrupt. 

The case of the time-gaps, as the simplest, shall be taken 
first. 

a. When Paul and Peter wake up in the same bed, and recog- 
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nize that they have been asleep, each one of them mentally 
reaches back and makes connection with but one of the two 
streams of thought which were broken by the sleeping hours. 
As the current of an electrode buried in the ground unerringly 
finds its way to its own similarly buried mate, across no matter 
how much intervening earth; so Peter’s present instantly finds 
out Peter’s past, and never by mistake knits itself on to that of 
Paul. Paul’s thought in turn is as little liable to go astray. The 
past thought of Peter is appropriated by the present Peter 
alone. He may have a knowledge, and a correct one too, of what 
Paul’s last drowsy states of mind were as he sank into sleep, 
but it is an entirely different sort of knowledge from that which 
he has of his own last states. He remembers his own states, 
whilst he only concekes Paul’s. E.emembrance is like direct 
feeling; its object is suffused with a warmth and intimacy to 
which no object of mere conception ever attains. This quality 
of warmth and intimac}?' and immediacy is what Peter’s present 
thought also possesses for itself. So sure as this present is me, is 
mine, it says, so sure is anything else that comes with the same 
warmth and intimacy and immediacy, me and mine. What the 
quahties called warmth and intimacy may in themselves be will 
have to be matter for future consideration. But whatever past 
states appear with those qualities must be admitted to receive 
the greeting of the present mental state, to be owned by it, and 
accepted as belonging together with it in a common self. This 
community of self is what the time-gap cannot break in twain, 
and is why a present thought, although not ignorant of the 
time-gap, can still regard itself as continuous with certain 
chosen portions of the past. 

Consciousness, then, does not appear to itself chopped up in 
bits. Such words as ^ chain ’ or ^ train ’ do not describe it fitly 
— as it presents itself in the first instance. It is nothing jointed ; 
it flows. A ' river ’ or a ^ stream ’ are the metaphors by which 
it is most naturally described. In talking of it hereafter, let us 
call it the stream of thought, of consciousness, or of subjective life. 

b. But now there appears, even within the limits of the same 
self, and between thoughts all of which alike have this same 
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sense of belonging together, a kind of jointing and separateness 
among the parts, of which this statement seems to take no 
account. I refer to the breaks that are produced by sudden 
contrasts in the quality of the successive segments of the stream 
of thought. If the words ^ chain ’ and ^ train ’ had no natural 
fitness in them, how came such words to be used at all? Does 
not a loud explosion rend the consciousness upon which it 
abruptly breaks, in twain? No; for even into our awareness of 
the thunder the awareness of the previous silence creeps and 
continues; for what we hear when the thunder crashes is 
not thunder pure^ but thunder-breaking-upon-silence-and-con- 
trasting-with-it. Our feeling of the same objective thunder, 
coming in this way, is quite different from what it would be 
were the thunder a continuation of previous thunder. The 
thunder itself we believe to abolish and exclude the silence; but 
tht feeling of the thunder is also a feeling of the silence as just 
gone; and it would be difficult to find in the actual concrete 
consciousness of man a feeling so limited to the present as not 
to have an inkling of anything that went before. 

‘ Substantive * and ‘ Transitive ’ States of Mind. — When 
we take a general view of the wonderful stream of our con- 
sciousness, what strikes us first is the different pace of its parts. 
Like a bird’s life, it seems to be an alternation of flights and 
perchings. The rhythm of language expresses this, where every 
thought is expressed in a sentence, and every sentence closed by 
a period. The resting-places are usually occupied by sensorial 
imaginations of some sort, whose peculiarity is that they can be 
held before the mind for an indefinite time, and contemplated 
without changing; the places of flight are filled with thoughts 
of relations, static or dynamic, that for the most part obtain 
between the matters contemplated in the periods of compara- 
tive rest. 

Let us call the resting-places the ‘ substantive parts, ^ and the 
places of flight the ‘ transitive parts, of the stream of thought. It 
then appears that our thinking tends at all times towards some 
other substantive part than the one from which it has just been 
dislodged. And we may say that the main use of the tran- 
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sitive parts is to lead us from one substantive conclusion ta 
another. 

Now it is very difficult, introspectively, to see the transitive 
parts for what they really are. If they are but flights to a con- 
clusion, stopping them to look at them before the conclusion is 
reached is really annihilating them. Whilst if we wait till the 
conclusion be reached, it so exceeds them in vigor and stability 
that it quite eclipses and swallows them up in its glare. Let 
anyone try to cut a thought across in the middle and get a look 
at its section, and he will see how difficult the introspective ob- 
servation of the transitive tracts is. The rush of the thought is 
so headlong that it almost always brings us up at the conclusion 
before we can arrest it. Or if our purpose is nimble enough and 
we do arrest it, it ceases forthwith to be itself. As a snowflake 
crystal caught in the warm hand is no longer a crystal but a 
drop, so, instead of catching the feeling of relation moving to 
its term, we find we have caught some substantive thing, 
usually the last word we were pronouncing, statically taken, 
and with its function, tendency, and particular meaning in the 
sentence quite evaporated. The attempt at introspective 
analysis in these cases is in fact like seizing a spinning top to 
catch its motion, or tr}dng to turn up the gas quickly enough to 
see how the darkness looks. And the challenge to produce these 
transitive states of consciousness, which is sure to be thrown by 
doubting psychologists at anyone who contends for their exist- 
ence, is as unfair as Zeno’s treatment of the advocates of mo- 
tion, when, asking them to point out in what place an arrow is 
when it moves, he argues the falsity of their thesis from their 
inability to make to so preposterous a question an immediate 
reply. 

The results of this introspective difficulty are baleful. If to 
hold fast and observe the transitive parts of thought's stream 
be so hard, then the great blunder to which all schools are liable 
must be the failure to register them, and the undue emphasiz- 
ing of the more substantive parts of the stream. Now the 
blunder has historically worked in two ways. One set of 
thinkers have been led by it to Sensationalism. Unable to lay 
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their hands on any substantive feelings corresponding to the 
innumerable relations and forms of connection between the 
sensible things of the world, finding no named mental states 
mirroring such relations, they have for the most part denied 
that any such states exist; and many of them, like Hume, have 
gone on to deny the reality of most relations out of the mind as 
well as in it. Simple substantive ‘ ideas,’ sensations and their 
copies, juxtaposed like dominoes in a game, but really separate, 
everything else verbal illusion, — such is the upshot of this 
view. 'I’he Inlelledualists, on the other hand, unable to give up 
the reality of relations extra menlcm, but equally unable to 
point to any distinct substantive feelings in which they were 
known, have made the same atlmission that such feelings do not 
exist. But they have drawn an opposite conclusion. The rela- 
tions must be known, they say, in something that is no feeling, 
no mental ' state,' continuous and consubstantial with the sub- 
jective tissue out of which sensations and other substantive 
conditions of consciousness are made. They must be known by 
something that lies on an entirely dilTerent plane, by an actus 
pttrus of Thought, Intellect, or Reason, all written with capitals 
and ronsidt'red to mean something unutterably superior to any 
passing perishing fact of sensil)ility whatever. 

But from our point of view l)oth Intellectualists and Sensa- 
tionalists are wrong. If thi;re be such things as feelings at all, 
then so surety as relations between objects exist in rerum nature,, 
so surely, and more surely, do Jeclings exist to which these relations 
are krmen. There is not a conjunction or a prci)osition, and 
hardly an a<lverbial phrase, syirtactic form, or inflection of 
voice, in human speech, that does not express some shading or 
other of relation which we at .somt* nroment actually feel to exist 
between the larger <ibjects of our thought. If we speak object- 
ively, it is the real relations that appear revealed; if we si)eak 
subjectively, it is the stream of cons<'iuusness that matches each 
of them by an inward coloring of its own. In either case the 
relations are numlH'rless, and no existing language is capable of 
doing justice to ;dl their sluules. 

We ought to say a feeling of and, a feeling of if, a feeling of 
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lut^ and a feeling of Jy, quite as readily as we say a feeling of 
Uue or a feeling of cold. Yet we do not: so inveterate has our 
habit become of recognizing the existence of the substantive 
parts alone, that language almost refuses to lend itself to any 
other use. Consider once again the analogy of the brain. We 
believe the brain to be an organ whose internal equilibrium is 
always in a state of change — the change affecting every part. 
.The pulses of change are doubtless more violent in one place 
than in another, their rhythm more rapid at this time than at 
that. As in a kaleidoscope revolving at a uniform rate, al- 
though the figures are always rearranging themselves, there are 
instants during which the transformation seems minute and 
interstitial and almost absent, followed by others when it 
shoots with magical rapidity, relatively stable forms thus alter- 
nating with forms we should not distinguish if seen again; so in 
the brain the perpetual rearrangement must result in some forms 
of tension lingering relatively long, whilst others simply come 
and pass. But if consciousness corresponds to the fact of rear- 
rangement itself, why, if the rearrangement stop not, should the 
consciousness ever cease? And if a lingering rearrangement 
brings with it one kind of consciousness, why should not a swift 
rearrangement bring another kind of consciousness as peculiar 
as the rearrangement itself? 

The object before the mind always has a ‘Fringe.’ — There 
are other unnamed modifications of consciousness just as im- 
portant as the transitive states, and just as cognitive as they. 
Examples will show what I mean. 

Suppose three successive persons say to us: ‘ Wait! ’ ‘ Hark! ^ 

^ Look 1 ’ Our consciousness is thrown into three quite different 
attitudes of expectancy, although no definite object is before it 
in any one of the three cases. Probably no one will deny here the 
existence of a real conscious affection, a sense of the direction 
from which an impression is about to come, although no posi- 
tive impression is yet there. Meanwhile we have no names for 
the psychoses in question but the names hark, look, and wait. 

Suppose we try to recall a forgotten name. The state of our 
consciousness is peculiar. There is a gap therein; but no mere 
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gap. It La gap that is intensely active. A sort of wraith of the 
name is in it, beckoning us in a given direction, making us at 
moments tingle with the sense of our closeness, and then letting 
us sink hack without the longed-for term. If wrong names are 
proposcil to us, this singularly definite gap acts immediately so 
as to negate them. They do not fit into its mould. And the gap 
of one wttrd does not feel like the gap of another, all empty of 
content as both might seem necessarily to be when described as 
gaps. Wlien I vainly try to recall the name of Spalding, my con- 
sciousness is far removed from what it is when I vainly try to 
recall the name of Bowles. There are innumerable conscious- 
nesst!s of want, no one of which taken in itself has a name, but 
all ditTerent from each other. Such a feeling of want is toto ccelo 
other than a want of feeling: it is an intense feeling. The 
rhythm oi a lost word may be there without a sound to clothe it; 
or the evanescent sense of something which is the initial vowel 
or consonant may mock us fitfully, without growing more dis- 
tinct. hvery one must know the tantalizing effect of the blank 
rhythm of some forgotten verse, restlessly dancing in one’s 
mind, striving to be filled out with words. 

What is tlmt first instantaneous glimpse of some one’s mean- 
ing which we have, when in vulgar phrase we say we ‘ twig’ it? 
Surely an altogether specific affection of our mind. And has the 
r«*ader never asked him.st'lf what kind of a mental fact is his 
intmlhn of saying a thing before he has said it? It is an entirely 
definite intention, distinct from all other intentions, an abso- 
lutely distinct state of consciousness, therefore; and yet how 
much of it consists of definite sensorial images, cither of words 
or of things? Hartlly anything! Linger, and the words and 
things come into the mind; the anticipatory intention, the 
divination is there no mor<*. Hut as the words that replace it 
arrive, it welcomes them successively and calls them right if 
they agree with it, it rejects llumi and calls them wrong if they 
do not. 'I’he intention (a-say-so-nnd-so is the only name it can 
receive. One may ailmit that a good third of our psychic 
life consists in these rapid premonitory perspective views of 
schemes of thought not yet articulate. IIow comes it about that 
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a man reading something aloud for the first time is able imme- 
diately to emphasize all his words aright, unless from the very 
first he have a sense of at least the form of the sentence yet to 
come, which sense is fused with his consciousness of the present 
word, and modifies its emphasis in his mind so as to make him 
give it the proper accent as he utters it? Emphasis of this kind 
almost altogether depends on grammatical construction. If we 
read ^ no more,’ we expect presently a ‘ than ’ ; if we read ‘ how- 
ever,’ it is a ^ yet,’ a ‘ still,’ or a ‘ nevertheless,’ that we expect. 
And this foreboding of the coming verbal and grammatical 
scheme is so practically accurate that a reader incapable of 
understanding four ideas of the book he is reading aloud 
can nevertheless read it with the most delicately modulated 
expression of intelligence. 

It is, the reader will see, the reinstatement of the vague and 
inarticulate to its proper place in our mental life which I am so 
anxious to press on the attention. Mr. Galton and Prof. Huxley 
have, as we shall see in the chapter on Imagination, made one 
step in advance in exploding the ridiculous theory of Hume and 
Berkeley that we can have no images but of perfectly definite 
things. Another is made if we overthrow the equally ridiculous 
notion that, whilst simple objective qualities are revealed to 
our knowledge in ‘ states of consciousness,’ relations are not. 
But these reforms are not half sweeping and radical enough. 
What must be admitted is that the definite images of tradi- 
tional psychology form but the very smallest part of our minds 
as they actually live. The traditional psychology talks like one 
who should say a river consists of nothing but pailsful, spoons- 
ful, quartpotsful, barrelsful, and other moulded forms of water. 
Even were the pails and the pots all actually standing in the 
stream, still between them the free water would continue to 
flow. It is just this free water of consciousness that psycholo- 
gists resolutely overlook. Every definite image in the mind is 
steeped and dyed in the free water that flows round it. With it 
goes the sense of its relations, near and remote, the dying echo 
df whence it came to us, the dawning sense of whither it is to 
lead. The significance, the value, of the image is all in this halo 
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or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it, — or rather that is 
fused into one with it and has become bone of its bone and flesh 
of its flesh; leaving it, it is true, an image of the same thing it 
was before, but making it an image of that thing newly taken 
and freshly understood. 

Let us call the consciousness of this halo of relations around the 
image by the name of ^psychic overtone ’ or ^ fringe,^ 

Cerebral Conditions of the ‘Fringe.’ — Nothing is easier 
than to symbolize these facts in terms of brain-action. Just as 
the echo of the whence, the sense of the starting point of our 
thought, is probably due to the dying excitement of processes 
but a moment since vividly aroused ; so the sense of the whither, 
the foretaste of the terminus, must be due to the waxing excite- 
ment of tracts or processes whose psychical correlative will a 
moment hence be the vividly present feature of our thought. 
Represented by a curve, the neurosis underlying consciousness 
must at any moment be like this: 

Let the horizontal in Fig. i be the line of time, and let the 



three curves beginning at a, b, and c respectively stand for the 
neural processes correlated with the thoughts of those three 
letters. Each process occupies a certain time during which its 
intensity waxes, culminates, and wanes. The process for a has 
not yet died out, the process for c has already begun, when that 
for b is culminating. At the time-instant represented by the 
vertical line all three processes are present, in the intensities 
shown by the curve. Those before c’s apex were more intense a 
moment ago; those after it will be more intense a moment 
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hence. If I recite a, &, c, then, at the moment of uttering S, 
neither a nor c is out of my consciousness altogether, but both, 
after their respective fashions, ^ mix their dim lights ’ with the 
stronger &, because their processes are both awake in some 
degree. 

It is just like ‘ overtones ’ in music; they are not separately 
heard by the ear; they blend with the fundamental note, and 
suffuse it, and alter it; and even so do the waxing and waning 
brain-processes at every moment blend with and suffuse and 
alter the psychic effect of the processes which are at their 
culminating point. 

The ‘ Topic ’ of the Thought. — If we then consider the cog- 
nitive function of different states of mind, we may feel assured 
that the difference between those that are mere ‘ acquaintance ’ 
and those that are ‘ knowledges-a&<9^^ ’ is reducible almost en- 
tirely to the absence or presence of psychic fringes or overtones. 
Knowledge about a thing is knowledge of its relations. Ac- 
quaintance with it is limitation to the bare impression which it 
makes. Of most of its relations we are only aware in the penum- 
bral nascent way of a ‘ fringe ’ of unarticulated affinities about 
it. And, before passing to the next topic in order, I must say a 
little of this sense of affinity, as itself one of the most interesting 
features of the subjective stream. 

Thought may be equally rational in any sort of terms . — In all 
our voluntary thinking there is some topic or subject about 
which all the members of the thought revolve. Relation to this 
topic or interest is constantly felt in the fringe, and particularly 
the relation of harmony and discord, of furtherance or hind- 
rance of the topic. Any thought the quality of whose fringe lets 
us feel ourselves ^ all right,’ may be considered a thought that 
furthers the topic. Provided we only feel its object to have a 
place in the scheme of relations in which the topic also lies, that 
is sufficient to make it of a relevant and appropriate portion of 
our train of ideas. 

Now we may think about our topic mainly in words, or we 
may think about it mainly in visual or other images, but this 
Iieed make no difference as regards the furtherance of our 
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knowledge of the topic. If we only feel in the terms, whatever 
they be, a fringe of affinity with each other and with the topic, 
and if we are conscious of approaching a conclusion, we feel 
that our thought is rational and right. The words in every 
language have contracted by long association fringes of mutual 
repugnance or affinity with each other and with the conclusion, 
which run exactly parallel with like fringes in the visual, tactile, 
and other ideas. The most important element of these fringes 
is, I repeat, the mere feeling of harmony or discord, of a right or 
wrong direction in the thought. 

If we know English and French and begin a sentence in 
French, all the later words that come are French; we hardly 
ever drop into English. And this affinity of the French words 
for each other is not something merely operating mechanically 
as a brain-law, it is something we feel at the time. Our under- 
standing of a French sentence heard never falls to so low an ebb 
that we are not aware that the words linguistically belong to- 
gether. Our attention can hardly so wander that if an English 
word be suddenly introduced we shall not start at the change. 
Such a vague sense as this of the words belonging together is 
the very minimum of fringe that can accompany them, if 
^ thought ’ at all. Usually the vague perception that all the 
words we hear belong to the same language and to the same 
special vocabulary in that language, and that the grammatical 
sequence is familiar, is practically equivalent to an admission 
that what we hear is sense. But if an unusual foreign word be 
introduced, if the grammar trip, or if a term from an incon- 
gruous vocabulary suddenly appear, such as ^ rat-trap ’ or 
‘plumber’s bill’ in a philosophical discourse, the sentence 
detonates as it were, we receive a shock from the incongruity, 
and the drowsy assent is gone. The feeling of rationality in 
these cases seems rather a negative than a positive thing, being 
the mere absence of shock, or sense of discord, between the 
terms of thought. 

Conversely, if words do belong to the same vocabulary, and 
if the grammatical structure is correct, sentences with abso- 
lutely no meaning may be uttered in good faith and pass un- 
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challenged. Discourses at prayer-meetings, reshuffling the 
same collection of cant phrases and the whole genus of penny-a- 
line-isms and newspaper-reporter’s flourishes give illustrations 
of this. “ The birds filled the tree-tops with their morning 
song, making the air moist, cool, and pleasant,” is a sentence 
I remember reading once in a report of some athletic exer- 
cises in Jerome Park. It was probably written unconsciously 
by the hurried reporter, and read imcritically by many 
readers. 

We see, then, that it makes little or no difference in what sort 
of mind-stuff, in what quality of imagery, our thinking goes on. 
The only images intrinsically important are the halting-places, 
the substantive conclusions, provisional or final, of the thought. 
Throughout all the rest of the stream, the feelings of relation 
are everything, and the terms related almost naught. These 
feelings of relation, these psychic overtones, halos, suffusions, 
or fringes about the terms, may be the same in very different 

systems of imagery. A diagram 

niay help to accentuate this in- 

difference of the mental means 
(a\ ^ where the end is the same. Let 

\ J A ht some experience from 

which a number of thinkers 

^ ^ start. Let Z be the practical 

conclusion rationally inferrable 
from it. One gets to this conclusion by one line, another by 
another ; one follows a course of English, another of German, 
verbal imagery. With one, visual images predominate; with 
another, tactile. Some trains are tinged with emotions, others 
not; some are very abridged, synthetic and rapid; others, hesi- 
tating and broken into many steps. But when the penultimate 
terms of all the trains, however differing inter se, finally shoot 
into the same conclusion, we say, and rightly say, that all the 
thinkers have had substantially the same thought. It would 
probably astound each of them beyond measure to be let into 
his neighbor’s mind and to find how different the scenery there 
was from that in his own. 
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Tlu' last peculiarity to which attention is to be drawn in thig 
first rough tlescTii>tion of thoughts’ stream is that — 

Consciousness is always interested more in one part of its 
object than in another, and welcomes and rejects, or chooses, 
all the while it thinks. 

'I'hi- phfuutiu'iui of selective attention and of deliberative 
will au- of course patent examples of this choosing activity. 
Ihil U'w of us are aware how incessantly it is at work in opera- 
tion'. t!ut ordinarily called by these names. Accentuation and 
ICinphasis are present in every perception we have. We find it 
fjuite impossible to disperse our attention impartially over a 
number «»f im[»ressu)ns, A monotonous succession of sonorous 
strokes is broken up into rhythms, now of one sort, now of an- 
other. by the ditlerent accent which we place on different 
strokes. 1 he simplest of these rhythms is the double one, tick- 
t *H k, tit k tiA k, tick-tAek. Dots dispersed on a surface are per- 
ceived in row.s and groujis. lanes scjiarate into diverse figures. 
'I'he ubiijuity of the distinctions, this and that, here and there, 
nau anti then, in our minds is the result of our laying the same 
selei live emphasis on parts of iilaec and time. 

lint we do far more than emphasize things, and unite some, 
anil keep others apart. We aetually ignore most of the things 
before us. Let me hrielly sliow how this goes on. 

To begin at the liotttnn. what are tmr very senses themselves, 
but organs of selection? Out of the infinite chaos of move- 
ment., of whiili physics teaclu's us that the outer world con- 
sist eat h sense organ picks out those which fall within certain 
limit . of velot ity. To these it resiionds, but ignores the rest as 
t ttmpletely a. if they ditl not exist. Out of what is in itself an 
utiili'.tingui'.hablc, swarming canlimium, devoid of distinction 
t>r emphasi',, tmr sense.s makt* for us, by attending to this mo- 
littn anti ignoring that, a world full of contrasts, of sharp 
at t ents, of abru[>t changes, of picturesque light and shade. 

If tile sensations we receive from a given organ have their 
can it s thus pit ked ttut for us by the conformation of the organ’s 
termination, Atlentitui, on the other hand, out of all the sensa- 
tions yieltied, picks out certain ones as worthy of its notice and 
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suppresses all the rest. We notice only those sensations which 
are signs to us of things which happen practically or aesthetically 
to interest us, to which we therefore give substantive names, 
and which we exalt to this exclusive status of independence and 
dignity. But in itself, apart from my interest, a particular dust- 
wreath on a windy day is just as much of an individual thing, 
and just as much or as little deserves an individual name, as 
my own body does. 

And then, among the sensations we get from each separate 
thing, what happens? The mind selects again. It chooses cer- 
tain of the sensations to represent the thing most truly, and 
considers the rest as its appearances, modified by the condi- 
tions of the moment. Thus my table-top is named square, after 
but one of an infinite number of retinal sensations which it 
jdelds, the rest of them being sensations of two acute and two 
obtuse angles; but I call the latter perspective views, and the 
four right angles the true form of the table, and erect the at- 
tribute squareness into the table’s essence, for aesthetic reasons 
of my own. In like manner, the real form of the circle is deemed 
to be the sensation it gives when the line of vision is perpendicu- 
lar to its centre — all its other sensations are signs of this sensa- 
tion. The real sound of the cannon is the sensation it makes 
when the ear is close by. The real color of the brick is the sensa- 
tion it gives when the eye looks squarely at it from a near point, 
out of the sunshine and yet not in the gloom ; under other cir- 
cumstances it gives us other color-sensations which are but 
signs of this — we then see it look pinker or bluer than it 
really is. The reader knows no object which he does not repre- 
sent to himself by preference as in some typical attitude, of 
some normal size, at some characteristic distance, of some stan- 
dard tint, etc., etc. But all these essential characteristics, 
which together form for us the genuine objectivity of the thing 
and are contrasted with what we call the subjective sensations 
it may yield us at a given moment, are mere sensations like the 
latter. The mind chooses to suit itself, and decides what par- 
ticular sensation shall be held more real and valid than all the 
rest. 
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Next, in a world of objects thus individualized by our mind’s 
selective industry, what is called our ‘ experience ’ is almost 
entirely tletermined by our habits of attention. A thing may be 
present to a in:in a hundred times, but if he presistently fails to 
notice it, it cannot be said to enter into his experience. We 
arc all seeing dies, moths, and beetles by the thousand, but to 
whom, .save an entomologist, do they say anything distinct? 
On the other hand, a thing met only once in a lifetime may leave 
af> indelible experience in the memory. Let four men make a 
tour iji Knro{)e. One will bring home only picturesque impres- 
!iH>ns costumes and colors, parks and views and works of 
architecture, pictures and statues. To another all this will be 
non-esistent; and distances and prices, populations and drain- 
age-arrangements, door- and window-fastenings, and other 
useful statistics will take their place. A third will give a rich 
account of the theatres, rc'staurants, and public halls, and 
naught beside; whilst the fourth will perhaps have been so 
wrappctl hi his own .subjective broodings as to be able to tell 
little more than a few nanusi of places through which he passed. 
Ksu'h has selectcii, out of the same mass of presented objects, 
tbos<* wliit h suitwl his private interest and has made his experi- 
ence thereby. 

If now, leaving the empirical combination of objects, we ask 
htJW the mind proceeds rationally to connect them, we find 
selection again to he omnipt)tent. In a future chapter we shall 
set* that all Reasoning depends on the ability of the mind to 
break np the totality of the phenomenon rea.soned about, into 
parts, and to pick out from among these the particular one 
which, in the giv<‘!i emergency, may lead to the proper conclu- 
sion. 'the man of gtadiis is he who will always stick in his bill 
at the right {Ktint, ami bring it out with the right element ~ 
‘ reason ' if tin* emergency be theoretical, ‘ means ’ if it be 
practical transtixwl upon it. 

If now we pa*is to the a-sthetic <lepartment, our law is still 
more «il»vious. 'I'he artist notoriously selects his items, rejecting 
all tones, colors, shapa, which do not harmonize with each 
other and with the main purpose of his work. That unity, har- 
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mony, ‘ convergence of characters,’ as M. Taine calls it. which 
gives to works of art their superiority over works of nature, is 
wholly due to eUmimtwn. Any natural subject will thi. if the 
artist has wit ent)ugh to pounce mxm si»me tute fe.iture of it as 
characteristic, aiui suppress all merely acciilental items which 
do not harmonize with this. 

Ascending still higher, we reach the plane of l^thics. where 
choice reigns iKJtoriously suprimie. An act has no ethii a! tjtial- 
ity whatever unless it he chosen out of several all eiju.iliy pos. 
sible. To sustain the arguments ft»r tlie gtHKi t oursi- ami keep 
them ever before us, to stitleour longing for more tlowery ways, 
to keep the foot unflinchingly on the artlmuH path, these are 
characteristic ethical energies. But mi>re than these; fur these 
but deal with the means of compassing interests alre.ulv fell by 
the man to be suj)reme. I'lie ethii al energy pur co liirtu f has to 
go farther and choose which inlm-sl out of sev.-t.d, eiju.iily 1 1*. 
ercive, shall become suj>rcme. I'he issue here i . of the utmost 
pregnancy, for it decides a matt's entire career. \Vh«-n he de- 
batra, Shall I commit this crime? i hoose that pMfr , .ion? ac- 
ce{)t that oflice, or marry this fortune? his ihoji e re.illy lies 
between one of several etjually {lossibie future I'h.ir.u lers. 
What he shall hmrme is tixeil l»y the comlm t uf this niometit, 
Schopenhauer, who enforces his tleterminism by the argument 
that with a given fixed character only one reat lion is j«> . able 
under given circumstances, forgets that, in thesetrifii.il ethical 
moments, what consciously seems to be in question is the n»m- 
plexion of the character itself, ’I’he problem with the man i.s 
less what act he shall now resolve to <!«» than what being he shall 
now choose to bei-ome. 

1 'aking human experience it! a general way, the i hi hi .logs of 
diflerent men are to a great extent the s.ime, I'he race as a 
whole largely agret« as to what it shall notice ami tmme; ami 
among the notictsl parts we select in mui h the ame w.iy for 
accentuation anil preference, or suboniination ami tlisiike, 
There is, however, one entirely extraordinary la a- in whi* h no 
two men ever are known to ehmise alike. One great splitting 
of the whole universe into two halves is mad*' by rat h of us; 
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and for each of us almost all of the interest attaches to one of 
the halves; but we all draw the line of division between them 
in a different place. When I say that we all call the two halves 
by the same names, and that those names are ‘ me ' and ‘ not- 
me ' respectively, it will at once be seen what I mean. The alto- 
gether unique kind of interest which each human mind feels in 
those parts of creation which it can call me or mine may be a 
moral riddle, but it is a fundamental psychological fact. No 
mind can take the same interest in his neighbor’s me as in his 
own. The neighbor’s me falls together with all the rest of things 
in one foreign mass against which his own me stands out in 
startling relief. Even the trodden worm, as Lotze somewhere 
says, contrasts his own suffering self with the whole remaining 
universe, though he have no clear conception either of himself or 
of what the universe may be. He is for me a mere part of the 
world; for him it is I who am the mere part. Each of us dicho- 
tomizes the Kosmos in a different place. 

CHAPTER XXIV. EMOTION^ 

Emotions compared with Instincts. — An emotion is a tend- 
ency to feel, and an instinct is a tendency to act, characteristic- 
ally, when in presence of a certain object in the environment. 
But the emotions also have their bodily ^ expression,’ which 
may involve strong muscular activity (as in fear or anger, for 
example) ; and it becomes a little hard in many cases to separate 
the description of the ‘ emotional ’ condition from that of the 
‘ instinctive ’ reaction which one and the same object may pro- 
voke. Shall /^ar be described in the chapter on Instincts or in 
that on Emotions? Where shall one describe curiosity^ emula- 
tion, and the like? The answer is quite arbitrary from the scien- 
tific point of view, and practical convenience may decide. As 
inner mental conditions, emotions are quite indescribable. 
Description, moreover, would be superfluous, for the reader 

^ The substance of this chapter first appeared in an article published in 
Mind in 1884, again as a chapter in the author’s Principles of Psychology, 
in 1890. 
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knows already how they feel. Their relations to the objects 
which prompt them and to the reactions which they provoke 
are all that one can put down in a book. 

Every object that e.xcites an instinct e.xcites an emotion as 
well. The only distinction one may draw is that the reaction 
called emotional terminates in the subject’s own botly. whilst 
the reaction called instinctive is apt to go further aiul enter 
into practical relations with the exciting object. In !K>th 
instinct and emotion the mere memory or imagination of the 
object may suffice to liberate the excitement. One may even 
get angrier in thinking over one's insult than one was in reiteiv- 
ing it; and melt more over a mother who is dead than one ever 
did when she was living. In the rest of the chapter I shall usi^ 
the word object of emotion indifferently to mean one which Ls 
physically present or one which is merely thought of. 

The varieties of emotion are innumerable. Anger^ fotrjme, 
hale, joy, grief, shame, pride, and their varieties, may be calh-tl 
the coarser emotions, being coupled as they arc with relatively 
strong bodily reverberations. The subtler ejnotums are the 
moral, intellectual, and a'sthetic feelings, and their l»«lily reac- 
tion is usually much less strong. The mere de.stTij>tion of the 
objects, circumstances, and varieties of the ditferent sjici ies <jf 
emotion may go to any length. Their internal .sliadings merge 
endlessly into each other, and have been partly commenuiratetl 
in language, as, for example, by such synonyms as hatred, 
antipathy, animosity, rc^sentment, dislike, aversioti, malice, 
spite, revenge, abhorrence, etc., etc. Dictionaries of syiutnynw 
have discriminated them, as well as text-hooks of psyi hidogy 
— in fact, many German psychological text lKKiks are nothing 
but dictionaries of synonyms when it comes to the i hapter on 
Emotion. But there are limits to the profitable elaboration <»f 
the obvious, and the result of all this flux is that the mer«’ly 
descriptive literature of the subject, from Descartes down- 
wards is one of the most tctlious parts of psychology. Am! not 
only is it tedious, but you feel that its subdivisions are tti a 
great extent either fictitious or unimjwrtant, and that it-* pre- 
tences to accuracy arc a sham. But unfortunately tlierc U 
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littlf psychological writing about the emotions which is not 
ituTfly ik'scriptive. As emotions are described in novels, they 
intiTCfit us, for we arc made to share them. We have grown 
su'tjiuuutnl with the concrete objects and emergencies which 
call them hsrth, and any knowing touch of introspection which 
may grace the page meets with a quick and feeling response. 
t'uufrssetUy literary works of aphoristic philosophy also flash 
lights itUo imr emotional life, and give us a fitful delight. But 
as far as the * si:ienlific psychology ’ of the emotions goes, I may 
hav e been surfeited by too much reading of classic works on the 
sultject, but I would as lief read verbal descriptions of the shapes 
cit the rm:ks on a New Hampshire farm as toil through them 
again. I'hey give one nowhere a central point of view, or a de- 
ductive or generative principle. They distinguish and refine 
and spiH-ify tn injinilim without ever getting on to another 
high ;d level. Whereas the beauty of all truly scientific work is 
to get til ever deejHT levels. Is there no way out from this level 
ui ituUvhUuil tlescription in the case of the emotions? I believe 
there i-. a way out, if one will only take it. 

The Cause of their Varieties. — The trouble with the emo- 
tioje* in psycliology is that they arc regarded too much as abso- 
lutely individual things. So long as they arc set down as so 
many eternal and sacred psychic entities, like the old immu- 
table '.peticH in natural history, so long all that can be done 
with Iht-m is reverently to catalogue their separate characters, 
IHiints. and etiei Is. But if we regard them us products of more 
geiu-ral causes (as ' s{K*cics ’ are now regarded as products of 
hereiUty atal variation), the mere distinguishing and catalop- 
iiig hci tunes of suhsitUary importance. Having the goose which 
lays the goltlen eggs, the description of each egg already laid is 
a minttr matter. I will tlevote the next few pages to setting 
forth out* v‘ery general cause of our emotional feeling, limiting 
my.«,ei( in the first instance to what may be called the coarser 

emtilionH. 

The feeling, In the coarser emotions, results from the bodily 
eipretsion. Our natural way of thinking about these coarser 
emotion* b Uial Uie mental perception of some fact excites the 
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mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state 
of mind gives rise to the bodily expression. My theory, on the 
contrary, is that the bodily changes follow directly the perception 
of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as 
they occur is the emotion. Common-sense says, we lose our for- 
tune, are sorry and weep; we meet a bear, are frightened and 
run; we are insulted by a rival, are angry and strike. The 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of sequence 
is incorrect, and the one mental state is not immediately in- 
duced by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first 
be interposed between, and that the more rational statement is 
that we feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, 
afraid because we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or trem- 
ble because we are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be. 
Without the bodily states following on the perception, the lat- 
ter would be purely cognitive in form, pale, colorless, destitute 
of emotional warmth. We might then see the bear and Judge 
it best to run, receive the insult and deem it right to strike, but 
we should not actually /eeZ afraid or angry. 

Stated in this crude way, the hypothesis is pretty sure to 
meet with immediate disbelief. And yet neither many nor 
far-fetched considerations are required to mitigate its para- 
doxical character, and possibly to produce conviction of its 
truth. 

To begin with, particular perceptions certainly do produce 
wide-spread bodily effects by a sort of immediate physical influ- 
ence ^ antecedent- to the arousal of an emotion or emotional idea. 
In listening to poetry, drama, or heroic narrative we are often 
surprised at the cutaneous shiver which like a sudden wave 
flows over us, and at the heart-swelling and the lachrymal 
effusion that unexpectedly catch us at intervals. In hearing 
music the same is even more strikingly true. If we abruptly see 
a dark moving form in the woods, our heart stops beating, and 
we catch our breath instantly and before any articulate idea of 
danger can arise. If our friend goes near to the edge of a preci- 
pice, we get the well-known feeling of ^ all-overishness,’ and 
we shrink back, although we positively know him to be safe, 
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and have no distinct imagination of his falL The writer well 
remembers his astonishment, when a boy of seven or eight, at 
fainting when he saw a horse bled. The blood was in a bucket, 
with a stick in it, and, if memory does not deceive him, he 
stirred it round and saw it drip from the stick with no feeling 
save that of childish curiosity. Suddenly the world grew black 
before his eyes, his ears began to buzz, and he knew no more. 
He had never heard of the sight of blood producing faintness or 
sickness, and he had so little repugnance to it, and so little 
apprehension of any other sort of danger from it, that even at 
that tender age, as he well remembers, he could not help wonder- 
ing how the mere physical presence of a pailful of crimson fluid 
could occasion in him such formidable bodily effects. 

The best proof that the immediate cause of emotion is a 
physical effect on the nerves is furnished by those pathological 
cases in which the emotion is objectless. One of the chief merits, 
in fact, of the view which I propose seems to be that we can so 
easily formulate by its means pathological cases and normal 
cases under a common scheme. In every asylum we find exam- 
ples of absolutely unmotived fear, anger, melancholy, or con- 
ceit; and others of an equally unmotived apathy which persists 
in spite of the best of outward reasons why it should give way. 
In the former cases we must suppose the nervous machinery to 
be so ^ labile ’ in some one emotional direction that almost 
every stimulus (however inappropriate) causes it to upset in 
that way, and to engender the particular complex of feelings of 
which the psychic body of the emotion consists. Thus, to take 
one special instance, if inability to draw deep breath, fluttering 
of the heart, and that peculiar epigastric change felt as ^ pre- 
cordial anxiety,’ with an irresistible tendency to take a some- 
what crouching attitude and to sit still, and with perhaps other 
visceral processes not now known, all spontaneously occur to- 
gether in a certain person, his feeling of their combination is the 
emotion of dread, and he is the victim of what is known as 
morbid fear. A friend who has had occasional attacks of this 
most distressing of all maladies tells me that in his case the 
whole drama seems to centre about the region of the heart and 
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respiratory apparatus, that his main effort during the attacks 
is to get control of Ms inspirations and to slow his heart, and 
that the moment he attains to breatMng deeply and to holding 
himself erect, the dread, ipso facto, seems to depart. 

The emotion here is nothing but the feeling of a bodily state, 
and it has a purely bodily cause. 

The next thing to be noticed is this, that every one of the 
bodily changes, whatsoever it be, is felt , acutely or obscurely, the 
moment it occurs. If the reader has never paid attention to this 
matter, he will be both interested and astonished to learn how 
many different local bodily feelings he can detect in himself as 
characteristic of his various emotional moods. It would be per- 
haps too much to expect him to arrest the tide of any strong 
gust of passion for the sake of any such curious analysis as this; 
but he can observe more tranquil states, and that may be 
assumed here to be true of the greater which is shown to be 
true of the less. Our whole cubic capacity is sensibly alive; 
and each morsel of it contributes its pulsations of feeling, dim 
or sharp, pleasant, painful, or dubious, to that sense of per- 
sonality that every one of us unfailingly carries with him. It is 
surprising what little items give accent to these complexes of 
sensibility. When worried by any slight trouble, one may find 
that the focus of one’s bodily consciousness is the contraction 
often quite inconsiderable, of the eyes and brows. When mo- 
mentarily embarrassed, it is something in the pharynx that 
compels either a swallow, a clearing of the throat, or a slight 
cough; and so on for as many more instances as might be 
named. The various permutations of which these organic 
changes are susceptible make it abstractly possible that no 
shade of emotion should be without a bodily reverberation as 
unique, when taken in its totality, as is the mental mood itself. 
The immense number of parts modified is what makes it so diffi- 
cult for us to reproduce in cold blood the total and integral 
expression of any one emotion. We may catch the trick with 
the voluntary muscles, but fail with the skin, glands, heart, and 
other viscera. Just as an artificially imitated sneeze lacks some- 
thing of the reality, so the attempt to imitate grief or enthusi- 
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asm in the absence of its normal instigating cause is apt to be 
rather ^ hollow/ 

I now proceed to urge the vital point of my whole theory, 
which is this: If we fancy some strong emotion^ and then try to 
abstract from our consciousness of it all the feelings of its bodily 
symptoms j we find we have nothing left behind^ no ‘ mind-stuff ’ 
out of which the emotion can be constituted, and that a cold and 
neutral state of intellectual perception is all that remains. It is 
true that, although most people, when asked, say that their 
introspection verifies this statement, some persist in saying 
theirs does not. Many cannot be made to understand the ques- 
tion. When you beg them to imagine away every feeling of 
laughter and of tendency to laugh from their consciousness of 
the ludicrousness of an object, and then to tell you what the 
feeling of its ludicrousness would be like, whether it be any- 
thing more than the perception that the object belongs to the 
class ^ funny,’ they persist in repl3dng that the thing proposed 
is a physical impossibility, and that they always must laugh if 
they see a funny object. Of course the task proposed is not the 
practical one of seeing a ludicrous object and annihilating one’s 
tendency to laugh. It is the purely speculative one of subtract- 
ing certain elements of feeling from an emotional state sup- 
posed to exist in its fulness, and saying what the residual ele- 
ments are. I cannot help thinking that all who rightly appre- 
hend this problem will agree with the proposition above laid 
down. What kind of an emotion of fear would be left if the 
feeling neither of quickened heart-beats nor of shallow breath- 
ing, neither of trembling lips nor of weakened limbs, neither of 
goose-flesh nor of visceral stirrings, were present, it is quite 
impossible for me to think. Can one fancy the state of rage 
and picture no ebullition in the chest, no flushing of the face, no 
dilatation of the nostrils, no clenching of the teeth, no impulse 
to vigorous action, but in their stead limp muscles, calm 
breathing, and a placid face? The present writer, for one, cer- 
tainly cannot. The rage is as completely evaporated as the sens- 
ation of its so-called manifestations, and the only thing that 
can possibly be supposed to take its place is some cold-blooded 
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and dispassionate judicial sentence, confined entirely to the 
intellectual realm, to the effect that a certain person or persons 
merit chastisement for their sins. In like manner of grief: what 
would it be without its tears, its sobs, its suffocation of the 
heart, its pang in the breast-bone? A feelingless cognition that 
certain circumstances are deplorable, and nothing more. 
Every passion in turn tells the same story. A disembodied 
human emotion is a sheer nonentity. I do not say that it is a 
contradiction in the nature of things, or that pure spirits are 
necessarily condemned to cold intellectual lives; but I say that 
for us emotion dissociated from all bodily feeling is inconceiv- 
able. The more closely I scrutinize my states, the more per- 
suaded I become that whatever ‘ coarse’ affections and passions 
I have are in very truth constituted by, and made up of, those 
bodily changes which we ordinarily call their expression or con- 
sequence; and the more it seems to me that, if I were to become 
corporeally anaesthetic, I should be excluded from the life of 
the affections, harsh and tender alike, and drag out an existence 
of merely cognitive or intellectual form. Such an existence, 
although it seems to have been the ideal of ancient sages, is too 
apathetic to be keenly sought after by those born after the 
revival of the worship of sensibility, a few generations ago. 

Let not this view be called materialistic. — It is neither more 
nor less materialistic than any other view which says that our 
emotions are conditioned by nervous processes. No reader of 
this book is likely to rebel against such a saying so long as it is 
expressed in general terms; and if any one still finds material- 
ism in the thesis now defended, that must be because of the 
special processes invoked. They are sensational processes, pro- 
cesses due to inward currents set up by physical happenings. 
Such processes have, it is true, always been regarded by the 
platonizers in psychology as having something peculiarly base 
about them. But our emotions must always be inwardly what 
they are, whatever be the physiological ground of their appari- 
tion. If they are deep, pure, worthy, spiritual facts on any 
conceivable theory of their physiological source, they remain 
no less deep, pure, spiritual, and worthy of regard on this 
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present sensational theory. They carry their own inner meas- 
ure of worth with them; and it is just as logical to use the 
present theory of the emotions for proving that sensational 
processes need not be vile and material, as to use their vileness 
and materiality as a proof that such a theory cannot be true. 

This view explains the great variability of emotion. — If such 
a theory is true, then each emotion is the resultant of a sum of 
elements, and each element is caused by a physiological pro- 
cess of a sort already well known. The elements are all organic 
changes, and each of them is the reflex effect of the exciting 
object. Definite questions now immediately arise — questions 
very different from those which were the only possible ones 
without this view. Those questions were of classification: 
“ Which are the proper genera of emotion, and which the spe- 
cies under each? ” — or of description: By what expression 
is each emotion characterized? ’’ The questions now are causal : 

Just what changes does this object and what changes does that 
object excite? ” and^^ How come they to excite these particular 
changes and not others? We step from a superficial to a deep 
order of inquiry. Classification and description are the lowest 
. stage of science. They sink into the background the moment 
questions of causation are formulated, and remain important 
only so far as they facilitate our answering these. Now the 
moment an emotion is causally accounted for, as the arousal 
by an object of a lot of reflex acts which are forthwith felt, we 
immediately see why there is no limit to the number of possible dif- 
ferent emotions which may exist, and why the emotions of different 
individuals may vary indefinitely, both as to their constitution 
and as to the objects which call them forth. For there is nothing 
sacramental or eternally fixed in reflex action. Any sort of reflex 
effect is possible, and reflexes actually vary indefinitely, as we 
know. 

In short, any classification of the emotions is seen to be as true 
and as ^ natural ’ as any other, if it only serves some purpose; 
and such a question as “ What is the ‘ real ’ or ^ typical ’ ex- 
pression of anger, or fear? ’’ is seen to have no objective mean- 
ing at all. Instead of it we now have the question as to how 
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any given ^ expression ’ of anger or fear may have come to 
exist; and that is a real question of physiological mechanics on 
the one hand, and of history on the other, which (like all real 
questions) is in essence answerable, although the answer may 
be hard to find. On a later page I shall mention the attempts to 
answer it which have been made. 

A Corollary verified, — If our theory be true, a necessary 
corollary of it ought to be this: that any voluntary and cold- 
blooded arousal of the so-called manifestations of a special 
emotion should give us the emotion itself. Now within the lim- 
its in which it can be verified, experience corroborates rather 
than disproves this inference. Everyone knows how panic is 
increased by flight, and how the giving way to the symptoms of 
grief or anger increases those passions themselves. Each fit of 
sobbing makes the sorrow more acute, and calls forth another 
fit stronger still, until at last repose only ensues with lassitude 
and with the apparent exhaustion of the machinery. In rage, 
it is notorious how we ‘ work ourselves up ’ to a climax by 
repeated outbreaks of expression. Refuse to express a passion, 
and it dies. Count ten before venting your anger, and its occa-. 
sion seems ridiculous. Whistling to keep up courage is no mere 
figure of speech. On the other hand, sit all day in a moping 
posture, sigh, and reply to. everything with a dismal voice, and 
your melancholy lingers. There is no more valuable precept in 
moral education than this, as all who have experience know 
if we wish to conquer undesirable emotional tendencies in our- 
selves, we must assiduously, and in the first instance cold- 
bloodedly, go through the outward movements of those contrary 
dispositions which we prefer to cultivate. The reward of per- 
sistency will infallibly come, in the fading out of the sullenness 
or depression, and the advent of real cheerfulness and kindli- 
ness in their stead. Smooth the brow, brighten the eye, con- 
tract the dorsal rather than the ventral aspect of the frame, and 
speak in a major key, pass the genial compliment, and your 
heart must be frigid indeed if it do not gradually thaw! 

Against this it is to be said that many actors who perfectly 
mimic the outward appearances of emotion in face, gait, and 
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voice declare that they feel no emotion at all. Others, however, 
according to Mr. Wm. Archer, who has made a very instructive 
statistical inquiry among them, say that the emotion of the 
part masters them whenever they play it well. The explanation 
for the discrepancy amongst actors is probably simple. The 
visceral and organic part of the expression can be suppressed in 
some men, but not in others, and on this it must be that the 
chief part of the felt emotion depends. Those actors who feel 
the emotion are probably unable, those who are inwardly cold 
are probably able, to affect the dissociation in a complete way. 

An Objection replied to. — It may be objected to the general 
theory which I maintain that stopping the expression of an 
emotion often makes it worse. The funniness becomes quite 
excruciating when we are forbidden by the situation to laugh, 
and anger pent in by fear turns into tenfold hate. Expressing 
either emotion freely, however, gives relief. 

This objection is more specious than real. During the expres- 
sion the emotion is always felt. After it, the centres having 
normally discharged themselves, we feel it no more. But where, 
the facial part of the discharge is suppressed the thoracic and 
visceral may be all the more violent and persistent, as in sup- 
pressed laughter; or the original emotion may be changed, by 
the combination of the provoking object with the restraining 
pressure, into another emotion altogether^ in which different and 
possibly profounder organic disturbance occurs. If I would kill 
my enemy but dare not, my emotion is surely altogether other 
than that which would possess me if I let my anger explode. — 
On the whole, therefore, this objection has no weight. 

The Subtler Emotions. — In the aesthetic emotions the 
bodily reverberation and the feeling may both be faint. A con- 
noisseur is apt to judge a work of art dryly and intellectually, 
and with no bodily thrill. On the other hand, works of art may - 
arouse intense emotion; and whenever they do so, the experi-* 
ence is completely covered by the terms of our theory. Our 
theory requires that incoming currents be the basis of emotiqp. 
But, whether secondary organic reverberations be or be not- 
aroused by it, the perception of a work of art (music, decoration, 
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etc.) is always in the first instance at any rate an affair of in- 
coming currents. The work is an object of sensation; and, the 
perception of an object of sensation being a ^ coarse ’ or vivid 
experience, what pleasure goes with it will partake of the 
‘ coarse ’ or vivid form. 

That there may be subtle pleasure too, I do not deny. In 
other words, there may be purely cerebral emotion, independ- 
ent of all currents from outside. Such feelings as moral satisfac- 
tion, thankfulness, curiosity, relief at getting a problem solved, 
may be of this sort. But the thinness and paleness of these feel- 
ings, when unmixed with bodily effects, is in very striking con- 
trast to the coarser emotions. In all sentimental and impression- 
able people the bodily effects mix in: the voice breaks and the 
eyes moisten when the moral truth is felt, etc. Wherever there 
is anything like rapture, however intellectual its ground, we find 
these secondary processes ensue. Unless we actually laugh at 
the neatness of the demonstration or witticism; unless we thrill 
at the case of justice, or tingle at the act of magnanimity, our 
state of mind can hardly be called emotional at all. It is in fact 
a mere intellectual perception of how certain things are to be 
called — neat, right, witty, generous, and the like. Such a 
judicial state of mind as this is to be classed among cognitive 
rather than among emotional acts. 

Description of Fear. — For the reasons given on p. 656 , 1 will 
append no inventory or classification of emotions or description 
of their symptoms. The reader has practically almost all the 
facts in his own hand. As an example, however, of the best 
sort of descriptive work on the symptoms, I will quote Darwin’s 
account of them in fear. 

Fear is often preceded by astonishment, and is so far akin 
to it that both lead to the senses of sight and hearing being 
instantly aroused. In both cases the eyes and mouth are widely 
opened and the eyebrows raised. The frightened man at first 
stands like a statue, motionless and breathless, or crouches 
down as if instinctively to escape observation. The heart beats 
quickly and violently, so that it palpitates or knocks against 
the ribs; but it is very doubtful if it then works more efficiently 
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than usual, so as to send a greater supply of blood to all parts of 
the body; for the skin instantly becomes pale as during incipi- 
ent faintness. This paleness of the surface, however, is pro- 
bably in large part, or is exclusively, due to the vaso-motor 
centre being affected in such manner as to cause the contrac- 
tion of the small arteries of the skin. That the skin is much 
affected under the sense of great fear, we see in the marvellous 
manner in which perspiration immediately exudes from it. 
This exudation is all the more remarkable, as the surface is 
then cold, and hence the term, a cold sweat; whereas the 
sudorific glands are properly excited into action when the sur- 
face is heated. The hairs also on the skin stand erect, and the 
superficial muscles shiver. In connection with the disturbed 
action of the heart the breathing is hurried. The salivary 
glands act imperfectly; the mouth becomes dry and is often 
opened and shut. I have also noticed that under slight fear 
there is strong tendency to yawn. One of the best marked symp- 
toms is the trembling of all the muscles of the body; and this is 
often first seen in the lips. From this cause, and from the dry- 
ness of the mouth, the voice becomes husky or indistinct or 
may altogether fail. ‘ Obsiupui steterimtque comcB, et vox fauci- 
bus h(zsit! ... As fear increases into an agony of terror, we 
behold, as under all violent emotions, diversified results. The 
heart beats wildly or must fail to act and faintness ensue; there 
is a death-like pallor; the breathing is labored; the wings of the 
nostrils are widely dilated; there is a gasping and convulsive 
motion of the lips, a tremor on the hollow cheek, a gulping and 
catching of the throat; the uncovered and protruding eyeballs 
are fixed on the object of terror ; or they may roll restlessly from 
side to side, hue illuc volens oculos totumque per err at. The pupils 
are said to be enormously dilated. All the muscles of the body 
may become rigid or may be thrown into convulsive move- 
ments. The hands are alternately clenched and opened, often 
with a twitching movement. The arms may be protruded as if 
to avert some dreadful danger, or may be thrown wildly over 
the head. The Rev. Mr. Hagenauer has seen this latter action 
in a terrified Australian. In other cases there is a sudden and 
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uncontrollable tendency to headlong flight; and so strong is this 
that the boldest soldiers may be seized with a sudden panic/’ ^ 

Genesis of the Emotional Reactions. — How come the vari- 
ous objects which excite emotion to produce such special and 
different bodily effects? This question was not asked till quite 
recently, but already some interesting suggestions towards 
answering it have been made. 

Some movements of expression can be accounted for as 
weakened repetitions of movements which formerly (when they 
were stronger) were of utility to the subject Others are similarly 
weakened repetitions of movements which under other condi- 
tions were physiologically necessary concomitants of the useful 
movements. Of the latter reactions the respiratory disturbances 
in anger and fear might be taken as examples — organic reminis- 
cences, as it were, reverberations in imagination of the blowings 
of the man making a series of combative efforts, of the pantings 
of one in precipitate flight. Such at least is a suggestion made by 
Mr. Spencer which has found approval. And he also was the 
first, so far as I know, to suggest that other movements in 
anger and fear could be explained by the nascent excitation of 
formerly useful acts. 

To have in a slight degree,” he says, such psychical states 
as accompany the reception of wounds, and are experienced 
during flight, is to be in a state of what we call fear. And to 
have in a slight degree such psychical states as the processes 
of catching, killing, and eating imply, is to have the desires to 
catch, kill, and eat. That the propensities to the acts are no- 
thing else than nascent excitations of the psychical state in- 
volved in the acts, is proved by the natural language of the 
propensities. Fear, when strong, expresses itself in cries, in 
efforts to escape, in palpitations, in tremblings; and these are 
just the manifestations that go along with an actual suffering 
of the evil feared. The destructive passion is shown in a gen- 
eral tension of the muscular system, in gnashing of teeth and 
protrusion of the claws, in dilated eyes and nostrils in growls; 
and these are weaker forms of the actions that accompany the 
^ Origin of the Emotions (N. Y. ed.), p. 292. 
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killing of prey. To such objective evidences every one can add 
subjective evidences. Every one can testify that the psychical 
state called fear consists of mental representations of certain 
painful results; and that the one called anger consists of mental 
representations of the actions and impressions which would 
occur while inflicting some kind of pain.” 

The principle of revival^ in weakened form ^ of reactions useful 
in more violent dealings with the object inspiring the emotion, has 
found many applications. So slight a symptom as the snarl or 
sneer, the one-sided uncovering of the upper teeth, is ac- 
counted for by Darwin as a survival from the time when our 
ancestors had large canines, and unfleshed them (as dogs now 
do) for attack. Similarly the raising of the eyebrows in outward 
attention, the opening of the mouth in astonishment, come, 
according to the same author, from the utility of these move- 
ments in extreme cases. The raising of the eyebrows goes with 
the opening of the eye for better vision; the opening of the 
mouth with the intensest listening, and with the rapid catching 
of the breath which precedes muscular effort. The distention 
of the nostrils in anger is interpreted by Spencer as an echo of 
the way in which our ancestors had to breathe when, during 
combat, their mouth was filled up by a part of an antagonist’s 
body that had been seized ” (!). The trembling of fear is sup- 
posed by Mantegazza to be for the sake of warming the blood (!) 
The reddening of the face and neck is called by Wundt a com- 
pensatory arrangement for relieving the brain of the blood- 
pressure which the simultaneous excitement of the heart brings 
with it. The effusion of tears is explained both by this author 
and by Darwin to be a blood- withdrawdng agency of a similar 
sort. The contraction of the muscles around the eyes, of which 
the primitive use is to protect those organs from being too much 
gorged with blood during the screaming fits of infancy, survives 
in adult life in the shape of the frown, which instantly comes 
over the brow when anything difficult or displeasing presents 
itself either to thought or action. 

As the habit of contracting the brows has been followed 
by infants during innumerable generations, at the commence- 
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ment of every crying or screaming fit/’ says Darwin, ‘‘ it has 
become firmly associated with the incipient sense of some- 
thing distressing or disagreeable. Hence, under similar cir- 
cumstances, it would be apt to be continued during maturity, 
although never then developed, into a crying fit. Screaming 
or weeping begins to be voluntarily restrained at an early 
period of life, whereas frowning is hardly ever restrained at any 
age.” 

Another principle, to which Darwin perhaps hardly does 
sufficient justice, may be called the principle of reacting 
similarly to analogous-feeling stimuli. There is a whole voca- 
bulary of descriptive adjectives common to impressions belong- 
ing to different sensible spheres — experiences of all classes are 
sweety impressions of all classes rich or solid, sensations of all 
classes sharp. Wundt and Piderit accordingly explain many of 
our most expressive reactions upon moral causes as symbolic 
gustatory movements. As soon as any experience arises which 
has an affinity with the feeling of sweet, or bitter, or sour, the 
same movements are executed which would result from the 
taste in point. All the states of mind which language desig- 
nates by the metaphors bitter, harsh, sweet, combine them- 
selves, therefore, with the corresponding mimetic movements 
of the mouth.” Certainly the emotions of disgust and satisfac- 
tion do express themselves in this mimetic way. Disgust is an 
incipent regurgitation or retching, limiting its expression often 
to the grimace of the lips and nose; satisfaction goes with a suck- 
ing smile, or tasting motion of the lips. The ordinary gesture of 
negation — among us, moving the head about its axis from side 
to side — is a reaction originally used by babies to keep disa- 
greeables from getting into their mouth, and may be observed 
in perfection in any nursery. It is now evoked where the stimu- 
lus is only an unwelcome idea. Similarly the nod forward in 
affirmation is after the analogy of taking food into the mouth. 
The connection of the expression of moral or social disdain or 
dislike, especially in women, with movements having a per- 
fectly definite original olfactory function, is too obvious for 
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comment. Winking is the effect of any threatening surprise, not 
only of what puts the eyes in danger; and a momentary aver- 
sion of the eyes is very apt to be one’s first symptom of response 
to an unexpectedly unwelcome proposition. — These may suf- 
fice as examples of movements expressive from analogy. 

But if certain of our emotional reactions can be explained 
by the two principles invoked — and the reader will himself 
have felt how conjectural and fallible in some of the instances 
the explanation is — there remain many reactions which can- 
not so be explained at all, and these we must write down for the 
present as purely idiopathic effects of the stimulus. Amongst 
them are the effects on the viscera and internal glands, the dry- 
ness of the mouth and diarrhoea and nausea of fear, the liver- 
disturbances which sometimes produce jaundice after excessive 
rage, the urinary secretion of sanguine excitement, and the 
bladder-contraction of apprehension, the gaping of expectancy, 
the ^ lump in the throat ’ of grief, the tickling there and the 
swallowing of embarrassment, the ^ precordial anxiety ’ of 
dread, the changes in the pupil, the various sweatings of the 
skin, cold or hot, local or general, and its flushings, together 
with other symptoms which probably exist but are too hidden 
to have been noticed or named. Trembling, which is found in 
many excitements besides that of terror, is, pace Mr. Spencer 
and Sig. Mantegazza, quite pathological. So are terror’s other 
strong symptoms: they are harmful to the creature who pre- 
sents them. In an organism as complex as the nervous system 
there must be many incidental reactions which would never 
themselves have been evolved independently, for any utility 
they might possess. Sea-sickness, ticklishness, shyness, the love 
of music, of the various intoxicants, nay, the entire aesthetic 
life of man, must be traced to this accidental origin. It would 
be foolish to suppose that none of the reactions called emo- 
tional could have arisen in this gwa^i-accidental way. 
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TEE MECHANISM OF THE EMOTIONS 

We approach now the question which possesses a vital in- 
terest from the psycho-physiological standpoint, and for that 
reason forms the centre of this investigation. The question 
concerns the nature of the relation between the emotions and 
their accompan3dng bodity expressions. 

Heretofore I have constantly used phrases, though under 
protest, such as “ the physiological phenomena occasioned by 
the emotions, or the physiological phenomena which accom- 
pany emotion,” etc. I have employed provisionally these cus- 
tomary expressions for the relation in question in order to be 
understood. Strangely enough up to the present time this 
relation never has been in any way accurately defined. I know 
of no attempt to determine its exact nature. The matter is very 
simple in the popular conception. Here emotions are entities, 
substances, forces, daemons, which seize man and produce in 
him bodily as well as mental manifestations: grief seized 
me,” a joy came to me,” '‘ anger controlled me,” " fear over- 
whelmed me,” etc. 

As often happens in popular and sometimes even in scientific 
psychology, this conception has rather a metaphorical than an 
explicative value. Modern psychology would scarcely adopt it, 

* C. Lange Om Sindshevaegelser. Kjobenhavn, 1885. Translated here 
from C. Lange’s U eber Gemuthshewegungen, Eine psycho-physiologische Studie, 
Uebersetzt von H. Kurella, Leipzig, 1887. 
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if it could offer in its place any more comprehensible or exact 
explanation. Most modern authors in the domain of scientific 
psychology do not enter^ at all into this question. They ap- 
pear almost deliberately to pass it over in silence, in order pro- 
bably from the lack of a physiological explanation not to have 
recourse to the mysterious language of speculative psychology. 
Indeed one can say that scientific psychology also shares the 
theory, that the emotions induce and determine the accom- 
panying bodily expressions. But as to what emotions strictly 
are, that they can have such power over the body, one seeks, 
I think, in vain for any explanation in the whole of modern 
psychology. 

If we desire a clear understanding of the relation here dis- 
cussed, we must, as it appears to me, formulate the problem 
approximately in the following way. We have in every emo- 
tion as certain and manifest factors: (i) a cause, — a sense 
impression, which acts as a rule by the aid of memory, or of an 
associated idea; — and thereafter (2) an effect, namely, the 
previously discussed vasomotor changes, and further, issuing 
from them, the changes in the bodily and mental functions. 

The question now arises: 

What lies between these two factors? Is there anything at 
all? If I begin to tremble because I am threatened with a 
loaded pistol, does first a psychical process occur in me, does 
terror arise, and is that what causes my trembling, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and confusion of thought; or are these bodily 
phenomena produced directly by the terrifying cause, so that 
the emotion consists exclusively of the functional disturbances 
in my body? 

The answer to this question is, as one easily perceives, not 
merely of decisive significance for the psychology of the emo- 
tions; but also of the greatest practical significance for any 
physician, who has to do with the pathological results of vio- 
lent emotions. 

The current opinion, as already remarked, amounts to the 

^ The external movement springs always from the inner, the emotion. Wundt’s 
Veher den Ausdruck der Gemiithshewegungen, Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1877. 
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Statement, that the immediate effect of a process followed by 
an emotion is of a purely psychical nature, (therefore, either 
the creation of a new mental force, or the modification of a pre- 
vious mental state). Furthermore, it affirms, that this event in 
the soul is the actual emotion, the true joy, sorrow, etc. ; whereas 
the bodily phenomena are only subsidiary phenomena, which 
indeed are never lacking, but are nevertheless in and of them- 
selves wholly unessential. 

The purely psychical emotion is an hypothesis, and like every 
hypothesis, has its justification only if it fulfils two conditions: 
namely, (i) to explain the phenomena for which it is pro- 
pounded, and (2) that it be necessary for the explanation of 
these phenomena. 

Respecting the first of these conditions, the hypothesis in 
question has just as easy a task as all the metaphysical hy- 
potheses in general have. Without being restricted by objec- 
tions of experience, one can elaborate them at pleasure, attribut- 
ing to them any quality or power, and without further difficulty 
they perform every ser\dce that is required of them. But can 
psychical terror explain why one grows pale, or why one trem- 
bles? Although we do not understand the explanation, we are 
still free to assume it, and we are accustomed to be therewith 
content. 

If the hypothesis of the psychical nature of the emotions is 
accordingly unassailable at this point, (indeed more because it 
escapes, than because it stands criticism,) the question arises, 
whether it fulfils the second condition? Is it indispensable for 
the explanation of the group of phenomena which we call emo- 
tions? Can these phenomena be understood without its aid? 

Whoever would make clear to some one who has grown up 
with the common idea upon this subject, that if he is frightened 
his terror is only a perception of change in his body, would prob- 
ably encounter the following objection: ‘‘Any such assump- 
tion of this relation is decisively contradicted by personal expe- 
rience, since we have in terror, as in every emotion, a perfectly 
distinct sensation of a peculiar change, or of a definite, psychical 
state, wholly independent of anything bodily.” 
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I can readily understand, that this objection has very great 
significance for the majority, and is difi&cult to overcome. 
Nevertheless it has of course in and of itself not the least value. 

We have in fact no absolute and immediate means of determin- 
ing whether a sensation is of a psychical or bodily character. 
Furthermore, no one is able to indicate the difference between 
psychical and somatic feelings. Whoever speaks of a psychical 
impression does so indeed solely upon the basis of a theory, 
and not upon an immediate perception. Without doubt, the 
mother who sorrows over her dead child would resist, pro- 
bably even become indignant, if anyone were to say to her, 
that what she feels, is the exhaustion and inertness of her 
muscles, the numbness in her bloodless skin, the lack of mental 
power for clear and rapid thought ^ — all of which is made clear 
by the idea of the cause of these phenomena. There is no reason, 
however, for her to be indignant, for her feeling is just as strong, 
as deep and pure, whether it springs from the one, or the other 
source. But it cannot exist without its bodily attributes. 

If from one terrified the accompanying bodily symptoms are 
removed, the pulse permitted to beat quietly, the glance to 
become firm, the color natural, the movements rapid and 
secure, the speech strong, the thoughts clear, — what is there 
left of his terror? 

If we cannot rely, therefore, in this question upon the testi- 
mony of personal experience, because it is here incompetent, 
the matter is thereby naturally not yet explained. If the 
hypothesis of psychical emotions be not made necessary by 
subjective experience, it may nevertheless be requisite if with- 
out it one cannot perhaps understand how the bodily man- 
ifestations of the emotions come into existence. 

We have consequently first to investigate, whether the bodily 
manifestations of the emotions can come into existence in 

1 I will not be deterred by the fact that it will probably be objected that one 
can feel pure psychical grief, joy, etc. if the emotion is not strong enough to 
lead to bodily symptoms. Such a supposition naturally rests only upon insuflS- 
cient observation, or because one regards purely subjective sensations — those 
of lightness or pressure, of strength or weakness — as psychical. 
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purely bodily ways. If that is the case, the necessity of the 
psychical hypothesis is thereby removed. 

In fact, it is not difficult to show from every day experience, 
which establishes and constantly verifies the truth, that emo- 
tions can be produced by many causes, which have nothing to 
do with movements of the mind ; as on the other hand, that they 
can equally as well be checked and subdued by purely bodily 
means. It is known, though without clear consciousness of the 
true relation of things, that our entire mode of existence, our 
daily dietetics, has been formed during the course of genera- 
tions essentially with the aim to promote the agreeable emo- 
tions, and to lessen or entirely to remove the painful. I will 
merely cite a single example, and that will serve to recall others. 
It is one of the oldest experiences of mankind ‘ ^ that wine maketh 
glad the heart of man; ” and the power of spirituous beverages 
to combat the closely related states of grief and fear, and to 
replace them with joy and courage, has found an application, 
which is in and for itself natural enough, and would be uncondi- 
tionally beneficial if the means did not possess in addition still 
other effects. 

We all understand why Jeppe ^ drinks. It is because he will 
escape thereby from his conjugal troubles, and his fear of the 
master Erich, He will sing again, and recall the happy time 
when he was ^^in the militia.” The glass makes him jovial and 
courageous, without the addition of a single pleasing or enliv- 
ening impression which could have any direct effect upon his 
mind, and without in the least forgetting his troubles or his 
enemies. All he wants is the influence of wine to view them in 
a manner different from the customary. He desires to impress 
his importance upon the sexton, and for once to chastise his wife. 
The alcohol has excited his vasomotor apparatus, has caused 
his heart to beat more rapidly and strongly, has enlarged his 
capillary ducts and thereby heightened his voluntary innerva- 
tions, and as a consequence, he talks loudly, sings, and blusters, 
instead of lingering about, whimpering, and whining on the 
public way. He has the feeling of warmth, airiness, and 
1 Jeppe am Berge, a character in the classical comedy of Holberg. 
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strength, in place of his customary limpness and incapacity. 
His dull brain awakes again to new life by the quick circulation 
of blood, the thoughts come in a rush, old memories revive and 
displace the wonted feeling of his daily misery. And all this 
is due merely to a “peg’’ of spirits, the effect of which upon the 
circulation we can understand, and which has no need of the 
intervention of the mind to act upon the vasomotor centre. 

All those who drink spirits have an experience of a similar 
nature to Jeppe’s, and thus we have it in general among the 
means of enjo3mient, in addition to the many arrangements 
that we make to procure for ourselves comfort and well being. 
So long as we remain within the easy and customary routine of 
daily life, the connection between our emotional states and 
material influences, (e.g., nutrition), naturally comes only rarely 
into the foreground. The relation is otherwise in the enjoy- 
ment of certain substances, which act upon the body so power- 
fully that they are employed like drugs, or are ranked under 
the category of poisons. Thus it is known that the eating of 
certain fungi, especially the fly agaric, can produce the most 
violent paroxysms of fury, and of violence. It has been conjec- 
tured that our warlike ancestors used such means to create the 
right mood for martial enterprises; therefore entirely similar to 
the way, in which one to-day drinks spirits to “revive cour- 
age.” Fits of temper also often follow the partaking of hashish 
(indian hemp), which, ordinarily however like alcohol and 
opium, evokes a vivacious disposition, even outbursts of 
unbounded merriment. 

Certain emetics, as ipecacuanha and tartar emetic, produce 
a feeling of depression, which oftentimes resembles fear, some- 
times also grief, and like these emotions is accompanied by 
symptoms of collapse. 

If emotional states can be precipitated by the enjoyment of 
certain substances, or in other purely bodily ways, it follows 
that one can combat and abate painful emotions in the same 
way. If spirits or opium produce joy, they are an antidote 
for sorrow. 

The power of cold water to subdue temper and outbreaks of 
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passion finds occasionally a practical use, and can, when ap- 
plied to the body, scarcely act directly upon the mind; but so 
much the more does it act upon the vasomotor functions. By 
the agency of a medicine, the well-known bromide of potas- 
sium, which causes paralysis of the vasomotor apparatus, we 
have it in our power not only to allay fear and anxiety, and 
similar uncomfortable emotions, but also, if we wish, to cause a 
perfectly apathetic condition, in which the individual is even 
as little able to become festive or sad, as anxious and angry, 
simply because the vasomotor functions are suspended. 

If the theory of the nature of the emotions here advocated, 
is well founded, we may in a general way expect that every 
action connected with functional changes of the vasomotor 
system must also have an emotional expression. Naturally we 
should not expect that emotions originated in this way would 
conform in every way with the phenomenon for which we com- 
monly reserve this designation; the differences in the causes na- 
turally must find expression in this domain through differences 
in the effects. The different psychical causes have also in reality 
effects which are not at all congruous. The fear of ghosts is not 
imagined in the same form as fear of the bullets of an enemy. 
Nevertheless, the similarity in many cases between the bodily 
and the psychically conditioned emotions has been sufficiently 
striking to force itself upon immediate apprehension, as the 
many linguistic designations clearly prove. Thus in all languages 
there is one and the same expression for mental and bodily 
pain. We have recognized their great physiological similarity, 
although the marked phenomenon of bodily pain, namely the 
subjective sensation in consequence of the transmission of the 
peripheral stimulus to the sensorium, is lacking in the case of 
mental pain. The cause of similarity of the physical to the 
emotional pain is the reflex innervation of the vascular nerves, a 
normal effect of every rather strong stimulation of the sensitive 
nerves. 

The term shudder, in this way, is the common designation in 
speech for the phenomena arising from the sudden effects of 
cold upon the skin, and also from terrifying impressions. That 
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the naive intelligence recognizes no distinction between the 
shuddering due to emotional, and that due to purely bodily 
causes, we perceive in the fairy tale of the youth, who went 
forth in order to find out what shuddering was, and who after 
seeking in vain to discover it in the company of the dead and of 
ghosts, had his wish fulfilled when he was thrown from his bed 
into a tub of ice cold water, which produced a more painful 
effect upon his vasomotor apparatus than the sight of corpses, 
and of ghosts. 

The designation feverish for the man who is very impatient, 
likewise shows, that we have been impressed by the similarity 
which exists between the light symptoms of fever with their 
vasomotor disturbances, and those bodily conditions which 
are produced by disquieting expectations. 

As already remarked, I shall not enter in this small treatise 
more minutely into the large question concerning the relation 
of the emotions with the corresponding pathological states, or 
with mental and bodily diseases. 

But there exists in this connection a relation which I cannot 
pass entirely by, because it throws much light upon the question 
with which we are here occupied, that is, the necessity of the 
hypothesis of purely psychical emotions. If there is anything 
that in a striking way can prove the superfluous nature of this 
h3q)othesis, it is certainly the circumstance that the emotions 
arise without being evoked by any external impression, or by 
any occurrence which acts upon our mental life, or by any mem- 
ory or association of ideas; and that they originate in optima 
forma solely upon the basis of the pathological conditions, which 
are developed in our bodies, or are inherited from parents. 

If we set out from the theory here advocated this cannot be 
astonishing; for the vasomotor apparatus can of course upon 
occasion become diseased as readily as any other portion of the 
nervous system, so that it functions in an abnormal manner, or 
cannot function at all. We may even regard it as especially 
exposed to the danger of functioning in a pathological manner, 
because it is that part of the nervous system which has least 
rest and is most frequently liable to functional disturbances. 
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Where this happens in an individual, he becomes according 
to circumstances, depressed or distracted, anxious or unre- 
strainedly merry, embarrassed, etc. Everything is without 
apparent motive, and even though he is conscious of having no 
reason whatever for his anger, his fear, or his joy. Where is there 
any support here for the hypothesis of psychical emotion? 

Such cases are extraordinarily frequent. Every alienist 
knows the sharply developed forms which appear as melan- 
cholia or mania; every physician who occupies himself at all 
thoroughly with nervous diseases has ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the even more instructive light forms on the borderland 
between the real diseases of the mind and mere depressions, 
such as are included under the ordinary names of irritability, 
oddity, and dejection. Very frequently we find the dejection, 
the imagina ry grief, or even despair, which often results in sui- 
cide, combined with clear consciousness of the entire absence 
of a single psychical motive for grief. Not much less frequent is 
the pathological anxiety, which often accompanies that related 
emotion of grief, but often enough is foimd alone. It goes with- 
out saying, that joy appears more rarely in actual pathological 
manifestations. The mere circumstance that a joy appears 
without motive will naturally, at least among the laity, seldom 
suffice to cause it to be regarded as pathological, and still less to 
cause medical treatment to be sought for the cure of this state. 
For such action it will be commonly necessary, that either the 
joy manifest itself in an entirely unrestrained and immoderate 
manner in the form of a more or less pronounced mania, or that 
it alternate in a striking fashion with periods of dejection, and 
thus attract attention as something unnatural. The same holds 
true of anger. We are in fact accustomed, as regards this emo- 
tion, to put up with a good deal without surmising it to be any- 
thing pathological, and as a rule we are not exacting as to its 
cause. But everything indeed has its limits, and there are 
outbreaks of anger often enough so groundless and unre- 
strained, that all will agree in recognizing them as manifesta- 
tions of a pathological state. 

There exists probably for those who have no medical training 
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scarcely anything that can be more clarifying with reference to 
the diseased states of the mind here discussed, than the observ- 
ation of such a pathological paroxysm of temper. Especially 
is this true, if it appears wholly uncomplicated by other psychi- 
cal disturbances, as is the case in the form of illness which goes 
by the name of transitory mania, and is indeed of rare occur- 
rence. The attack comes often without the least apparent cause 
to an otherwise entirely sane person, if disposed thereto; and 
throws him — to use the language of a recent writer^ upon this 
disease — into a state of wild paroxysm of rage, accompanied 
by a terrible and blindly furious impulse to injure and to 
destroy. The patient suddenly assails everything, strikes, 
kicks, and strangles whomsoever he can seize, throws every- 
thing about him that he can lay hands upon, breaks to pieces 
whatever comes near him, rends his clothes, screams, howls 
and roars with glaring rolling eyes, and thereby exhibits all 
the symptoms of vasomotor congestion which we have come to 
recognize as the accompaniment of madness. The face is 
flushed and swollen, the cheeks are hot, the eyes are bulging, 
their conjunctiva are filled with blood, the beating of the heart 
is increased, and the pulse reaches ioo~i2o strokes a minute. 
The neck arteries swell and throb, the veins are distended, the 
saliva flows. The fit lasts only a few hours, ends suddenly in 
a sleep of eight to ten hours duration, and upon waking the 
patient has entirely forgotten what has happened. 

The pathological emotions here mentioned, which originate 
as stated from abnormal bodily conditions, can appear also as 
the results of other diseases, or proceed from digestive de- 
rangements. They are on that account influenced also by the- 
rapeutic methods, and can be alleviated or cured. The transit- 
ory mania above described, which has so evidently its cause in 
a sudden congestion of the brain, can, according to the author 
cited, be checked oftentimes by a bandage of ice upon the head. 

I foresee here an objection which I shall not pass unnoticed 
in spite of its logical weakness. Undoubtedly many will say, in 
harmony with common usage, that the states which are occa- 
^ 0 . Schwartz, Die transitorische Tobsucht, Wien, 1880. 
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sioned by purely bodily influences or by diseased bodily condi- 
tions, can indeed be similar to the emotions, but they are not 
emotions. For example, the delirium that the fly agaric occa- 
sions, or that appears in mania, presents indeed the picture of 
rage, but is not ' actual'’ rage, any more than the happiness 
which comes from drinking wine is “real" happiness. One 
cannot for that reason conclude from the absence of moral 
wrath in the person poisoned by fly agaric or possessed of a 
mania, that there does not exist at all any such purely psychi- 
cal state, provided the wrath is brought about in the ordinary 
way by a moral impression. 

It is easy to see that any such division of emotions into real 
and apparent, or any such limitation of the domain of real emo- 
tions is entirely arbitrary, and based upon a petitio principii. 
The reason of the claim to an exceptional position for the emo- 
tions of intellectual origin, as if they were the only real ones, is 
purely and solely the belief, that they are due to the activity of 
the mind. But that is precisely the question under discussion. 

In reality the difference between the passion of the warrior 
frenzied by the fly agaric, or of the maniac, and of one who has 
suffered a mortal offence, exists only in the difference and in the 
consciousness of the respective causes, or in the absence of the 
consciousness of any cause. If one desires upon this basis to es- 
tablish a distinction, there is naturally no objection to be made, 
provided only one is clear wherein the difference consists. 

Moreover it is not so easy, as it probably appears, to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between material and psychical causes 
of emotion; if we seek to analyse their physiological difference, 
it resolves itself into something physiologically quite irrelevant, 
and slips from our grasp. 

No one has ever thought of distinguishing a true emotion 
from one produced by an uncommonly loud noise. No one hesi- 
tates to regard it as a sort of fright; and in fact it shows all the 
usual characteristics of fright. And yet it is by no means united 
with the idea of danger, or in any way occasioned by an associa- 
tion of ideas, a memory, or any intellectual process whatever. 
The phenomena of fright follow the noise immediately without 
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a trace of “mental” fear. Merely because of the noise of the 
report, many persons can never become accustomed to stand 
beside a cannon when it is discharged, although they know per- 
fectly well there is no danger, either for themselves or for others. 
The case, moreover, of the infant can be cited, which exhibits 
all the symptoms of fear whenever it hears a loud noise, and 
yet we cannot reasonably assume that the sound excited in the 
child any idea of danger. In this case, we must assume that if 
the vasomotor reflexes are not directly caused by the acoustic 
nerves, they are at least by the direct action of the acoustic cen- 
tres, and we have therefore an emotion of purely material 
origin.^ We must therefore either exclude this fear from the 
true emotions, or we cannot strictly maintain the distinction 
between the mentally and the bodily conditioned emotions. 

We are placed in the same dilemma by the emotions, as a 
rule certainly less intensive but nevertheless sufl&ciently dis- 
tinct, which are produced by the simple impressions of the 
other sense organs, and are not united with any kind of associa- 
tion. Such are, for example, the pleasure from a charming 
color or combination of colors, the repugnance towards a dis- 
agreeable taste or odor, or the discomfort from a pain. 

If one has only once begun to feel uncertain about the estab- 
lishment of a line of demarcation between the mental and bod- 
ily causes of emotions, there arises a strong impulse to investi- 
gate what physiological significance can be attributed to their 
difference. One seeks then what difference exists in the cerebral 
mechanism of the emotions, according as they are determined 
by a so-called mental cause, or by one purely material. 

To-day with our still very imperfect knowledge of cerebral 
physiology, it is certainly not very tempting to make an at- 
tempt at an explanation of what takes place in the brain as the 
result of mental work. Naturally, we can only sketch some 
fundamental outlines very roughly, and, in truth, with every 

1 That we here deal with a simple reflex, immediately produced in the motor 
nerves, as Preyer appears to suppose {Die Seele des Kindes, 2te Aufl. p. 51) is 
not probable; partly because these motor phenomena have not in general the 
character of reflex movement excited by a sudden impression, and partly be- 
cause the effects in question are not confined to motor phenomena. 
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possible reserve with reference to the accuracy of the results. 
Nevertheless, in psychological investigations it is not only just- 
ifiable, but is also correct and useful to examine how closely we 
can approach a solution with our present physiological know- 
ledge. At all events we can take courage from the fact, that we 
know the relations here discussed — in their chief characteris- 
tics at least — are of their kind almost the simplest, and the 
easiest to fathom.* 

* “The only point,’’ says Th. Ribot in his The Psychology of the Emotions, “in 
which I differ from these authors [James and Lange] relates to their way of 
putting the proposition, not to its substance. 

It is evident that our two authors, whether consciously or not, share the dualist 
point of view with the common opinion which they are combating; the only differ- 
ence being in the interversion of cause and effect. Emotion is a cause of which 
the physical manifestations are the effect, says one party; the physical manifesta- 
tions are the cause of which emotion is the effect, says the other. In my view, 
there would be a great advantage in eliminating from the question every notion 
of cause and effect, every relation of causality, and in substituting for the dual- 
istic position a unitary or monistic one. The Aristotelian formula of matter and 
form seems; to me to meet the case better, if we understand by ‘matter’ the 
corporeal facts, and by ‘form’ the corresponding psychical state: the two terms, 
by-the-bye, only existing in connection with each other and being inseparable ex- 
cept as abstract conceptions. It was traditional in ancient psychology to study 
the relations of ‘ the soul and the body’ — the new psychology does not speak of 
them. In fact, if the question takes a metaphysical form, it is no longer psychol- 
ogy; if it takes an experimental form, there is no reason to treat it separately, 
because it is treated in connection with everything. No state of consciousness can 
be dissociated from its physical conditions: they constitute a natural whole, which 
must be studied as such. Every kind of emotion ought to be considered in this 
way: all that is objectively expressed by the movements of the face and body, by 
vasomotor, respiratory, and secretory disturbances, is expressed subjectively by 
correlative states of consciousness, classed by external observation according to 
their qualities. It is a single occurrence expressed in two languages. We have 
previously assimilated the emotions to psycho-physiological organisms; this 
unitary point of view, being more conformable to the nature of things and to the 
present tendencies of psychology, seems to me, in practice, to eliminate many 
objections and difficulties. Whether we adopt this theory or not, we have in 
any case acquired the certainty that the organic and motor manifestations 
are not accessories, that the study of them is part of the study of emotion.” 
Pp, 111-112. 
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INTRODUCTION 

§ I. The Problem of Physiological Psychology 

The title of the present work is in itself a sufficiently clear 
indication of the contents. In it, the attempt is made to show 
the connexion between two sciences whose subject-matters are 
closely interrelated, but which have, for the most part, followed 
wholly divergent paths. Physiology and psychology cover, be- 
tween them, the field of vital phenomena; they deal with the 
facts of life at large, and in particular with the facts of human 
life. Physiology is concerned with all those phenomena of life 
that present themselves to us in sense perception as bodily 
processes, and accordingly, form part of that total environment 
which we name the external world. Psychology, on the other 
hand, seeks to give account of the interconnexion of processes 
which are evinced by our own consciousness, or which we infer 
from such manifestations of the bodily life in other creatures as 
indicate the presence of a consciousness similar to our own. 

This division of vital processes into physical and psychical 
is useful and even necessary for the solution of scientific prob- 
lems. We must, however, remember that the life of an organ- 

^ YtomGrundzilge der physiologischen Psychologie, 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1873-74; 5 
umgearb. Aufl. 3 Bde. 1902. Reprinted here from W. Wundt’s Principles of Physi- 
ological Psychology, translated by E. B. Tkchener, New York, The Macmillan 
Co. 1904. 
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ism is really one; complex, it is true, but still unitary. We can, 
therefore, no more separate the processes of bodily life from 
conscious processes than we can mark off an outer experience, 
mediated by sense perceptions, and oppose it, as something 
wholly separate and apart, to what we call ‘ inner ’ experience, 
the events of our own consciousness. On the contrary: just as 
one and the same thing, e.g., a tree that I perceive before me, 
falls as external object within the scope of natural science, and 
as conscious contents within that of psychology, so there are 
many phenomena of the physical life that are uniformly con- 
nected with conscious processes, while these in turn are always 
bound up with processes in the living body. It is a matter of 
every-day experience that we refer certain bodily movements 
directly to volitions, which we can observe as such only in our 
consciousness. Conversely, we refer the ideas of external objects 
that arise in consciousness either to direct affection of the organs 
of sense, or, in the case of memory images, to physiological ex- 
citations within the sensory centres, which we interpret as 
after-effects of foregone sense impressions. 

It follows then, that physiology and psychology have many 
points of contact. In general, there can of course be no doubt 
that their problems are distinct. But psychology is called upon 
to trace out the relations that obtain between conscious pro- 
cesses and certain phenomena of the physical life; and physi- 
ology, on its side, cannot afford to neglect the conscious con- 
tents in which certain phenomena of this bodily life manifest 
themselves to us. Indeed, as regards physiology, the interde- 
pendence of the two sciences is plainly in evidence. Practically 
everything that the physiologists tell us, by way of fact or of 
hypothesis, concerning the processes in the organs of sense and 
in the brain, is based upon determinate mental symptoms: so 
that psychology has long been recognised, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, as an indispensable auxiliary of physiological investi- 
gation. Psychologists, it is true, have been apt to take a dif- 
ferent attitude towards physiology. They have tended to regard 
as superfluous any reference to the physical organism; they 
have supposed that nothing more is required for a science of 
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mind th;in the direct apprehension of conscious processes 
themselves. It is in token of dissent from any such standpoint 
that the present work is entitled a “ physiological psychology.” 
We take issue, upon this matter, with every treatment of psy- 
cholt)g)- that is based on simple self-observation or on philo- 
ta>pUieal |>resuppositions. We shall, whenever the occasionseems 
to lietnatul, employ physiology in the service of psychology. We 
are thus, as was indicated above, following the example of 
physiology itself, which has never been in a position to disre- 
gard hiets that properly belong to psychology, — although it 
has t>ftetr ln-en hanrpered in its use of them by the defects of 
the i'mpirical or metaphysical psychology which it has found 
current. 

i’hysitdogical psychology is, therefore, first of all psychology. 
It has in view the same principal oliject upon which all other 
forms <if psychological exjm.situm are directed: Ihc investigation 
of emsrimts processes in the modes of comtc.vion peculiar to them. 
It is not a province of physiology; nor does it attempt, as has 
been mistakenly assiTled, to derive or explain the phenomena 
of tlie psychical from those of the physical life. We may read 
this meaning into the phrase 'jthysiological psychology,’ just 
as we might interjiret the title 'microscopical anatomy’ to 
mean a discussion, with illustrations from anatomy, of what 
has been accomplislnsl by the microscope; but the words should 
!)«• no more misleading in theone case than they are in the other. 
As emplttye<l in the present work, the adjective ‘ physiological' 
implies simply that our psychology will avail itself to the full 
of the means that m<Hlern physiology puts at its disiwsal for 
the analysis of <-«nscious processes. It will do this in two ways. 

{ t ) Psychological inriuiries have, up to the most recent times, 
been umlrrtaken solely in theinterest of jdiilosophy; phy.siology 
was enabled, by the eharacter of its problems, to advance more 
tjuii kly tcHvards the application of e.xact e.xperimental methods. 
Hitua-, however, the experimental modification of the processes 
<jf life, as practised by phy.siology, oftentimes elTects a concomi- 
tant change, direct or indirect, in the processes of consciousness, 
which, a.s we have seen, form part of vital proce.sse.s at large, 
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— it is clear that physiology is, in the very nature of the case, 
qualified to assist psychology on the side of method; thus ren- 
dering the same help to psychology that it itself received from 
physics* In so far as physiological psychology receives assistance 
from physiology in the elaboration of experimental methods, 
it may be termed experimental psychology. This name suggests, 
what should not be forgotten that psychology, in adopting the 
experimental methods of physiology, does not by any means 
take them over as they are, and apply them without change to 
a new material. The methods of experimental psychology have 
been transformed — in some instances, actually remodelled — 
by psychology itself, to meet the specific requirements of psy- 
chological investigation. Psychology has adapted physiologi- 
cal, as physiology adapted psychical methods, to its own ends. 

(2) An adequate definition of life, taken in the wider sense, 
must (as we said just now) cover both the vital processes of 
the physical organism and the processes of consciousness. 
Hence, wherever we meet with vital phenomena that present 
the two aspects, physical and psychical, there naturally arises 
a question as to the relations in which these aspects stand 
to each other. So we come face to face with a whole series of 
special problems, which may be occasionally touched upon by 
physiology or psychology, but which cannot receive their final 
solution at the hands of either, just by reason of that division 
of labour to which both sciences alike stand committed. Experi- 
mental psychology is no better able to cope with them than is 
any other form of psychology, seeing that it differs from its 
rivals only in method, and not in aim or purpose. Physiologi- 
cal psychology, on the other hand, is competent to investigate 
the relations that hold between the processes of the physical and 
those of the mental life. And in so far as it accepts this second 
problem, we may name it a psychophysics. If we free this term 
from any sort of metaphysical implication as to the relation of 
mind and body, and understand by it nothing more than an 
investigation of the relations that may be shown empirically 
to obtain between the psychical and the physical aspects of 
vital processes, it is clear at once that psychophysics becomes 
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for us not. what it is sometimes taken to be, a science intenne- 
diute between physiology and psychology, but rather a science 
that is auxiliary to both. It must, however, render service more 
especially to psycholog)', since the relations existing between 
determinate tamclitions of the physical organisation, on the 
one hantl, and the processes of consciousness, on the other, 
are prinuirily of intere.st to the psychologist. In its final purpose, 
therefore, this psychophysical problem that we have assigned 
to physiological psychology proves to be itself psychological. 
In execution, it will be predominantly physiological, since psy- 
chophysics is concerned to follow up the anatomical and physi- 
ological investigation of the bodily substrates of conscious 
jmK-esses, and to subject its results to critical examination with 
a view to their bearing upon our p.sychicjd life. 

I'here are thus two problems which are suggested by the 
title “ {ihysiolagieal psychology " : theproblem of method, which 
invtdves the application of experiment, and the problem of a 
psyi ho[)hysica! supplement, which involves a knowledge of the 
bodily substrates of the mental life. For psychology itself, the 
former is the more essential; the second is of importance mainly 
for the philosophical question of the unitariness of vital pro- 
cesses at large. As an experimental science, physiological 
psychology seeks to accomplish a reform in psychological in- 
vestigiUion ctunparable with the revolution brought about in 
the natural s<-ienci*s by the introduction of the experimental 
methcKl. From one point of view, indeed, the change wrought 
is still more ra<lical: for while in natunil science it is possible, 
uniler favorable conditions, to make an accurate observation 
witlumt reiaamse to ex(R‘riment, there is no such possibility 
in psychohtgy. It is only with grave reservations that what is 
called * pure self-observation ’ can proiverly be termed observa- 
tion at ail, and under no circumstances can it lay claim to ac- 
curacy. On the other hantl, it isof the essence of experiment that 
we can vary the ctmdititms of an occurrence at will and, if we are 
aiming at exact results, in a quantitatively determinable way. 
Hence, even in the domain of natural science, the aid of the ex- 
perimental method becomes indispensable whenever theprot' 
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lem set is the analysis of transient and impermanent phenom- 
ena, and not merely the observation of persistent and relatively 
constant objects. But conscious contents are at the opposite 
pole from permanent objects; they are processes, fleeting occur- 
rences, in continual flux and change. In their case, therefore, the 
experimental method is of cardinal importance; it and it alone 
makes a scientific introspection possible. For all accurate obser- 
vation implies that the object of observation (in this case the 
psychical process) can be held fast by the attention, and any 
changes that it undergoes attentively followed. And this fixa- 
tion by the attention implies, in its turn, that the observed ob- 
ject is independent of the observer. Now it is obvious that the 
required independence does not obtain in any attempt at a direct 
self-observation, undertaken without the help of experiment. 
The endeavour to observe oneself must inevitably introduce 
changes into the course of mental events, — changes which 
could not have occurred without it, and whose usual conse- 
quence is that the very process which was to have been ob- 
served disappears from consciousness. The psychological ex- 
periment proceeds very differently. In the first place, it creates 
external conditions that look towards the production of a de- 
terminate mental process at a given moment. In the second 
place, it makes the observer so far master of the general situa- 
tion, that the state of consciousness accompanying this process 
remains approximately unchanged. The great importance of 
the experimental method, therefore, lies not simply in the fact 
that, here as in the physical realm, it enables us arbitrarily 
to vary the conditions of our observations, but also and essen- 
tially in the further fact that it makes observation itself pos- 
sible for us. The results of this observation may then be fruit- 
fully employed in the examination of other mental phenomena, 
whose nature prevents their own direct experimental modifica- 
tion. 

We may add that, fortunately for the science, there are other 
sources of objective psychological knowledge, which become 
accessible at the very point where the experimental method 
^ails us. These are certain products of the common mental 
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life, in which, we may trace the operation of determinate psy- 
chical motives: chief among them are language, myth and cus- 
tom. In part determined by historical conditions, they are also, 
in part, dependent upon universal psychological laws; and the 
phenomena that are referable to these laws form the subject- 
matter of a special psychological discipline, ethnic psychology. 
The results of ethnic psychology constitute, at the same time, 
our chief source of information regarding the general psychology 
of the complex mental processes. In this way, experimental 
psychology and ethnic psychology form the two principal de- 
partments of scientific psychology at large. They are supple- 
mented by chili and animal psychology, which in conjunction 
with ethnic psychology attempt to resolve the problems of psy- 
chogenesis. Workers in both these fields may, of course, avail 
themselves within certain limits of the advantages of the ex- 
perimental method. But the results of experiment are here mat- 
ters of objective observation only, and the experimental method 
accordingly loses the peculiar significance which it possesses 
as an instrument of introspection. Finally, child psychology 
and experimental psychology in the narrower sense may be 
bracketed together as individual psychology, while animal 
psychology and ethnic psychology form the two halves of a 
generic or comparative psychology. These distinctions within 
psychology are, however, by no means to be put on a level 
with the analogous divisions of the province of physiology. 
Child psychology and animal psychology are of relatively slight 
importance, as compared with the sciences which deal with the 
corresponding physiological problems of ontogeny and phylo- 
geny. On the other hand, ethnic psychology must always 
come to the assistance of individual psychology, when the de- 
velopmental forms of the complex mental processes are in 
question. 

§ 3. Prepsychological Concepts 

The human mind is so constituted, that it cannot gather 
experiences without at the same time supplying an admixture 
of its own speculation. The first result of this naive reflection 
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is the system of concepts which language embodies. Hence, 
in all departments of human experience, there are certain con- 
cepts that science finds ready made, before it proceeds upon its 
own proper business, — results of that primitive reflection 
which has left its permanent record in the concept-system of 
language. ^Heat’ and ^ light,’ e.g., are concepts from the world 
of external experience, which had their immediate origin in 
sense perception. Modern physics subsumes them both under 
the general concept of motion. But it would not be able to do 
this, if the physicist had not been willing provisionally to ac- 
cept the concepts of the common consciousness, and to begin 
his inquiries with their investigation. ' Mind,’ ^ intellect,’ ‘ rea- 
son,’ ‘ understanding,’ etc., are concepts of just the same kind, 
concepts that existed before the advent of any scientific psychol- 
ogy. The fact that the naive consciousness always and every- 
where points to internal experience as a special source of know- 
ledge, may, therefore, be accepted for the moment as sufficient 
testimony to the rights of psychology as science. And. this ac- 
ceptance implies the adoption of the concept of ^mind,’ to cover 
the whole field of internal experience. ‘ Mind,’ will accordingly 
be the subject, to which we attribute all the separate facts of 
internal observation as predicates. The subject itself is deter- 
mined wholly and exclusively by its predicates; and the refer- 
ence of these to a common substrate must be taken as nothing 
more than an expression of their reciprocal connexion. In say- 
ing this, we are declining once and for all to read into the con- 
cept of ‘ mind ’ a meaning that the naive linguistic consciousness 
always attaches to it. Mind, in popular thought, is not simply 
a subject in the logical sense, but a substance, a real being; and 
the various ‘ activities of mind,’ as they are termed, are its 
modes of expression or action. But there is here involved a 
metaphysical presupposition, which psychology may possibly 
be led to honour at the conclusion of her work, but which she 
cannot on any account accept, untested, before she has entered 
upon it. Moreover, it is not true of this assumption as it was of 
the discrimination of internal experience at large, that it is 
necessary for the starting of the investigation. The words 
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coined by language to symbolise certain groups of experiences 
still bear upon them marks which show that, in their primitive 
meanings, they stood not merely for separate modes of existence, 
for ‘ substances,’ in general, but actually for personal beings. 
This personification of substances has left its most indelible 
trace in the concept of genus. Now the word-symbols of con- 
ceptual ideas have passed so long from hand to hand in the 
service of the understanding, that they have gradually lost all 
such fanciful reference. There are many cases in which we 
have seen the end, not only of the personification of substances, 
but even of the substantialising of concepts. But we are not 
called upon, on that account, to dispense with the use whether 
of the concepts themselves or of the words that designate them. 
We speak of virtue, honour, reason; but our thought does not 
translate any one of these concepts into a substance. They have 
ceased to be metaphysical substances, and have become logical 
subjects. In the same way, then, we shall consider mind, for 
the time being, simply as the logical subject of internal experi- 
ence. Such a view follows directly from the mode of concept- 
formation employed by language, except that it is freed of all 
those accretions of crude metaphysics which invariably attach 
to concepts in their making by the naive consciousness. 

We must take up a precisely similar attitude to other ready 
made concepts that denote special departments or special re » 
lations of the internal experience. Thus our language makes a 
distinction between ‘mind’ and ‘spirit.’ The two concepts 
carry the same meaning, but carry it in different contexts: 
their correlates in the domain of external experience are ‘ body ’ 
and ‘matter.’ The name ‘ matter’ is applied to any object of 
external experience as it presents itself directly to our senses, 
without reference to an inner existence of its own. ‘ Body’ is 
matter thought of with reference to such an inner existence. 

• ' Spirit,’ in the same way, denotes the internal existence as 
considered out of all connexion with an external existence; 
whereas ‘mind,’ especially where it is explicitly opposed to 
spirit, presupposes this connexion with a corporeal existence, 
given in external experience. 
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While the terms ' mind’ and * spirit ’ cover the whole field of 
internal experience, the various * mental faculties/ as they are 
called, designate the special provinces of mind as distinguished 
by a direct introspection. Language brings against us an array 
of concepts like ‘ sensibility/ ‘ feeling/ * reason/ ‘ understand- 
ing,’ — a classification of the processes given in internal per- 
ception against which, bound down as we are to the use of these 
words, we are practically powerless. What we can do, however, 
and what science is obliged to do, is to reach an exact definition 
of the concepts, and to arrange them upon a systematic plan. 
It is probable that the mental faculties stood originally not 
merely for different parts of the field of internal experience, but 
for as many different beings; though the relation of these to the 
total being, the mind or spirit, was not conceived of in any very 
definite way. But the hypostatisation of these concepts lies 
so far back in the remote past, and the mythological interpre- 
tation of nature is so alien to our modes of thought, that there 
is no need here to warn the reader against a too great credulity 
in the matter of metaphysical substances. Nevertheless, there 
is one legacy which has come down to modern science from the 
mythopoeic age. All the concepts that we mentioned just now 
have retained a trace of the mythological concept of force; they 
are not regarded simply as — what they really are — class- 
designations of certain departments of the inner experience, but 
are oftentimes taken to be forces, by whose means the various 
phenomena are produced. Understanding is looked upon as 
the force that enables us to perceive truth; memory as the 
force which stores up ideas for future use; and so on. On the 
other hand, the effects of these different ‘ forces ’ manifest them- 
selves so irregularly that they hardly seem to be forces in the 
proper sense of the word; and so the phrase ‘ mental faculties’ 
came in to remove all objections- A faculty, as its derivation 
indicates, is not a force that must operate, necessarily and im- 
mutably, but only a force that may operate. The influence of 
the mythological concept of force is here as plain as it could 
well be; for the prototype of the operation of force as faculty 
is, obviously, to be found in human action. The original 
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significance of faculty is that of a being which acts. Here, 
therefore, in the first formation of psychological concepts, we 
have the germ of that confusion of classification with ex- 
planation which is one of the besetting sins of empirical psy- 
chology. The general statement that the mental faculties are 
class concepts, belonging to descriptive psychology, relieves us 
of the necessity of discussing them and their significance at the 
present stage of our inquiry. As a matter of fact, one can quite 
well conceive of a natural science of the internal experience in 
which sensibility, memory, reason and understanding should 
be conspicuous by their absence. For the only things that we 
are directly cognisant of in internal perception are individual 
ideas, feelings, impulses, etc. ; and the subsumption of these 
individual facts under certain general concepts contributes ab^ 
solutely nothing toward their explanation. 

At the present day, the uselessness of the faculty-concepts is 
almost universally conceded. Again, however, there is one 
point in which they still exercise a widespread influence. Not 
the general class-concepts, but the individual facts that, in the 
old order of things, were subsumed under them, are now re- 
garded in many quarters as independent phenomena, existing 
in isolation. On this view there is, to be sure, no special faculty 
of ideation or feeling or volition; but the individual idea, the 
individual affective process, and the individual voluntary act 
are looked upon as independent processes, connecting with one 
another and separating from one another as circumstances 
determine. Now introspection declares that all these professedly 
independent processes are through and through interconnected 
and interdependent. It is evident, therefore, that their separa- 
tion involves just the same translation of the products of ab- 
straction into real things as we have charged to the account of 
the old doctrine of faculties, — only that in this case the ab- 
stractions come a little nearer to the concrete phenomena. An 
isolated idea, an idea that is separable from the processes of 
feeling and volition, no more exists than does an isolated 
mental force of ^understanding.^ Necessary as these distinc- 
tions are, then, we must still never forget that they are based 
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upon abstractions, — that they do not carry with them any 
real separation of objects. Objectively, we can regard the in- 
dividual mental processes only as inseparable elements of inter- 
connected wholes. 
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Translated from the German * by 
CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD 

11. PSYCEICAL COMPOUNDS 
§ 14. Volitional Processes 

I. Every emotion, made up, as it is, of a unified series of in- 
terrelated affective processes, may terminate in one of two 
ways. It may give place to the ordinary, variable, and relatively 
unemotional course of feelings. Such efiective processes which 
fade out without any special result, constitute the emotions 
in the strict sense, such as were discussed in the last paragraph. 
In a second class of cases the emotional process may pass into 
a sudden change in ideational and affective content, which 
brings the emotion to an instantaneous close; such changes in 
the sensation and affective state which are prepared for by an 
emotion and bring about its sudden end, are called wliiiondl 
acts. The emotion together with its result is a volitional process. 

A volitional process is thus related to an emotion as a pro- 
cess of a higher stage, in the same way that an emotion is re- 
lated to a feeling. Volitional act is the name of only one part 
of the process, that part which distinguishes a volition from an 
emotion. The way for the development of volitions out of emo- 
tions is prepared by those emotions in connection with which 
external pantomimetic expressive movements appear. These 
expressive movements appear chiefly at the end of the pro- 
cess and generally hasten its completion; this is especially 
true of anger, but to some extent also of joy, care, etc. Still, 
in these mere emotions there is an entire absence of changes 

* From the Grundviss der Psychologic^ Lpz. i8g6; 7 verb. Aufl. 1905. Re- 
printed from Wundt’s Outlines of Psychology translated by C. H. Judd, Lpz. 
1897; 3 rev. ed. 1907. 
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in the train of ideas, which changes are the immediate causes of 
the momentary transformation of the emotion into volitions, and 
are also accompanied by characteristic feelings. 

This close interconnection of volitional acts with pantomi- 
metic expressive movements necessarily leads us to consider as 
the earliest stages of volitional development those volitions 
which end in certain bodily movements, which are in turn due 
to the preceding train of ideas and feelings. In other words, we 
come to look upon volition ending in external volitional acts, 
as the earliest stages in the development of volitions. The so- 
called internal volitional acts, on the other hand, or those which 
close simply with effects on ideas and feelings, appear in every 
case to be products of later development. 

2. A volitional process which passes into an external act 
may be defined as an emotion which closes with a pantomi- 
metic movement and has, in addition to the characteristics 
belonging to all such movements, the special property of pro- 
iucing an external effect which removes the emotion itself. Such 
an effect is not possible for all emotions, but only for those in 
which thevery succession of component feelings produces feel- 
ings and ideas which are able to remove the preceding emotion. 
This is, of course, most commonly the case when the final result 
of the emotion is the direct opposite of the preceding feelings. 
The fundamental psychological condition for volitional acts 
is, therefore, the contrast between feelings, and the origin of the 
first volitions is most probably in all cases to be traced back 
to unpleasurable feelings which arouse external movements, 
which in turn produce contrasted pleasurable feelings. The seiz- 
ing of food to remove hunger, the struggle against enemies 
to appease the feeling of revenge, and other similar processes 
are original volitional processes of this kind. The emotions 
coming from sense-feelings, and the most widespread social 
emotions such as love, hate, anger, and revenge, are thus, both 
in men and animals, the common origin of will. A volition is 
distinguished in such cases from an emotion only by the fact 
that the former has added to its emotional components an ex- 
ternal act that gives rise to feelings which, through contrast 
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with the feelings contained in the emotion, bring the emotion 
itself to an end. The execution of the volitional act may then 
lead directly, as was originally always the case, or indirectly 
through an emotion of contrasted effective content, into the 
ordinary quiet flow of feelings. 

3. The richer the ideational and affective contents of experi- 
ence, the greater the variety of the emotions and the wider the 
sphere of volitions. There is no feeling or emotion which does 
not in some way prepare for a volitional act, or at least have 
some part in such a preparation. All feelings, even those of a 
relatively indifferent character, contain in some degree an 
effort towards or away from some end. This effort may be very 
general and aimed merely at the maintenance or removal of the 
present affective state. While volition appears as the most com- 
plex form of affective process, presupposing feelings and emo- 
tions as its components, still, we must not overlook, on the other 
hand, the fact that single feelings continually appear which do 
not unite to form emotions, and emotions appear which do not 
end in volitional acts. In the total interconnection of psychical 
processes, however, these three stages are conditions of one 
another and form the related parts of a single process which is 
complete only when it becomes a volition. In this sense a feel- 
ing may be thought of as the beginning of a volition, or a voli- 
tion may be thought of as a composite affective process, and 
an emotion may be regarded as an intermediate stage between 
the two. 

4. The single feelings in an emotion which closes with a 
volitional act are usually far from being of equal importance. 
Certain ones among them, together with their related ideas, 
are prominent as those which are most important in preparing 
for the act. Those combinations of ideas and feelings which in 
our subjective consciousness are the immediate antecedents of 
the act, are called motives of volition. Every motive may be 
divided into an ideational and an affective component. The first 
we may call the moving reason, the second the impelling feeling 
of action. When a beast of prey seizes his victim, the moving 
reason is the sight of the victim, the impelling feeling may be 
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either the unpleasurable feeling of hunger or the race-hate 
aroused by the sight. The reason for a criminal murder may be 
theft, removal of an enemy, or some such idea, the impelling 
feeling the feeling of want, hate, revenge, or envy. 

When the emotions are of composite character, the reasons 
and impelling feelings are mixed, often to so great an extent 
that it would be dif&cuit for the author of the act himself to 
decide which was the leading motive. This is due to the fact 
that the impelling feelings of a volitional act combine, just 
as the elements of composite feelings do, to form a unitary 
whole in which all other impulses are subordinated to a single 
predominating one; the feelings of like direction strengthening 
and accelerating the effect, those of opposite direction weaken- 
ing it. In the combinations of ideas and feelings which we call 
motives, the final weight of importance in preparing for the act 
of will belongs to the feelings, that is, to the impelling feel- 
ings rather than to the ideas. This follows from the very fact 
that feelings are integral components of the volitional process 
itself, while the ideas are of influence only indirectly, through 
their connections with the feelings. The assumption that a 
volition may arise from pure intellectual considerations, or that 
a decision may appear which is opposed to the inclinations ex- 
pressed in the feelings, is a psychological contradiction in itself. 
It rests upon the abstract concept of a will which is trans- 
cendental and absolutely distinct from actual psychical voli- 
tions. The combination of a number of motives, that is, the 
combination of a number of ideas and feelings which stand out 
from the composite train of emotions to which they belong as 
the ideas and feelings which determine the final discharge of 
the act — this combination furnished the essential condition 
for the development of will, and also for the discrimination of 
the single forms of volitional action. 

5. The simplest case of volition is that in which a single 
feeling in an emotion of suitable constitution, together with its 
accompanying idea, becomes a motive and brings the process 
to a close through an appropriate external movement. Such 
volitional processes determined by a single motive, may be 
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called simple volitions. The movements in which they terminate 
are designated impulsive acts. In popular parlance, however, 
this definition of impulse by the simplicity of the motive, is not 
sufiiciently adhered to. Another element, namely, the char- 
acter of the feeling that acts as impelling force is, in popular 
thought, usually brought into the definition. All acts that 
are determined by sense-feelings, especially common feelings, 
are generally called impulsive acts without regard to whether a 
single motive or a plurality of motives is operative. This basis 
of discrimination is psychologically inappropriate and there is 
no justification for the complete separation to which it natu- 
rally leads between impulsive acts and volitional acts as speci- 
fically distinct kinds of psychical processes. 

By impulsive act, then, we mean a simple volitional act, 
that is, one resulting from a single motive, without reference 
to the relative position of this motive in the series of affective 
and ideational processes. Impulsive action, thus defined, must 
necessarily be the starting point for the development of all 
volitional acts, even though it may continue to appear later, 
along with the complex volitional processes. To be sure, the 
earliest impulsive acts are those which come from sense-feeling. 
Thus, most of the acts of animals are impulsive, but such im- 
pulsive acts appear continually in the case of man, partly as the 
results of simple sense emotions, partly as the products of the 
habitual execution of certain volitional acts which were origin- 
ally determined by complex motives (10). 

6 . When several feelings and ideas in the same emotion 
tend to produce external action, and when those components 
of an emotional train which have become motives tend at the 
same time toward different external ends, whether related or 
antagonistic, then there arises out of the simple act a complex 
volitional process. In order to distinguish this froni a simple 
volitional act, or impulsive act, we call it a voluntary act. 

Voluntary and impulsive acts have in common the charac- 
teristic of proceeding from single motives, or from complexes 
of motives which have fused together and operate as a single 
unequivocal impulse. They differ in the fact that in voluntary 
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acts the decisive motive has risen to predominance from among 
a number of simultaneous and antagonistic motives. When a 
clearly perceptible conflict between these antagonistic motives 
precedes the act, we call the volition by the particular name 
selective act, and the process preceding it we call a choice. The 
predominance of one motive over other simultaneous motives 
can be understood only when we presuppose such a conflict 
in every case. But we are conscious of this conflict sometimes 
clearly, sometimes only vaguely. It is only in those cases in 
which we are clearly conscious of the conflict that we speak of 
choice in the narrower sense of the word. The difference be- 
tween a voluntary activity and a choice activity is therefore 
a vanishing quantity. We may say, however, that the ordin- 
ary voluntary process is one in which the psychological con- 
dition approaches in character impulsive activity, while in 
choice the difference between impulsive activity and the higher 
mode of behavior is always clear. We can represent these differ- 
ent relations, which appear at different stages of voluntary 

development, most ob- 
viously through some 
such schematic dia- 
gram as that in Fig. i. 
In this diagram the 
large circles represent 
in each case the total 
field of consciousness, 
while the small circles within the large ones indicate an idea 
with a feeling tone which serves as the motive. The small 
circle which lies in the middle represents the decisive motive. 
Diagram^ represents an impulsive activity, B a voluntary 
activity, and C a choice activity. In C alone the conflict of 
motives is represented. This is shown in the figure in the 
arrows which extend between the circles and the central point 
and represent the conflict of motives. 

7. The psychical process immediately preceding the act, 
in which process the final motive suddenly gains the ascend- 
ency, is called in the case of voluntary acts resolution, in the 


ABC 

o 

Fig. I. Symbolical Representation of {A) an 
Impulsive Act, {B) a Volitional Act, and 
(C) a Choice. 
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case of selective acts decision. The first word indicates merely 
that action is to be carried out in accordance with some con- 
sciously adopted motive; the second implies that several 
courses of action have been presented as possible and that a 
choice has finally been made. 

In contrast to the first stages of a volition, which can not be 
clearly distinguished from an ordinary emotional process, the 
last stages of volition are absolutely characteristic. They are 
especially marked by accompanying feelings which never ap- 
pear anywhere but in volitions, and must therefore be regarded 
as the specific elements peculiar to voHtion. These feelings are 
first of all feelings of resolution and feelings of decision. Feelings 
of decision differ from feelings of resolution only in the fact that 
the former are more intense. They are both exciting and relax- 
ingfeelings, and may be united under various circumstances with 
pleasurable or unpleasurable factors. The relatively greater 
intensity of the feeling of decision is probably due to its contrast 
with the preceding feeling of doubt which attends the wavering 
between different motives. The opposition between doubt and 
decision gives the feeling of relaxation a greater intensity. At 
the moment when the volitional act begins, the feelings of re- 
solution give place to the specific feeling of activity^ which has 
its sensation substratum, in the case of external volitional 
acts, in the sensations of tension accompanying the move- 
ment. This feeling of activity is clearly exciting in its charac- 
ter, and may, according to the special motives, of the volition, 
be accompanied now by pleasurable, now by unpleasurable 
elements, which may in turn vary in the course of the act and 
alternate with one another. As a total feeling, this feeling of 
activity is a rising and falling temporal process extending 
through the whole act and finally passing into the widely 
differing feelings, such as those of fulfilment, satisfaction, or 
disappointment, or into the feelings and emotions connected 
with the special result of the act. Taking the process as seen 
in voluntary and selective acts as complete volitional acts, the 
essential reason for distinguishing impulsive acts from complete 
volitional acts is to be found in the absence of the antecedent 
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feelings of resolution, and decision. The feeling connected 
with the motive passes in the case of impulsive acts directly 
into the feeling of activity, and then into the feelings which 
correspond to the effect of the act. 

8. The transition from simple to complex volitional acts 
brings with it a number of other changes which are of great 
importance for the development of will. The first of these 
changes is to be found in the fact that the emotions which 
introduce volitions lose their intensity more and more, as a 
result of the counteraction of different mutually inhibiting 
feelings, so that finally a volitional act may result from an 
apparently unemotional affective state. To be sure, emotion 
is never entirely wanting; in order that the motive which arises 
in an ordinary train of feelings may bring about a resolution 
or decision, it must always be connected with some degree 
of emotional excitement. The emotional excitement can, how- 
ever, be so weak and transient that we overlook it. We do this 
the more easily the more we are inclined to unite in the single 
idea of the volition both the short emotion which merely attends 
the rise and action of the motive, and the resolution and execu- 
tion which constitute the act itself. This weakening of the emo- 
tions results mainly from the combinations of psychical pro- 
cesses which we call intellectual development and of which we 
shall treat more fully in the discussion of the interconnec- 
tion of psychical compounds ( § 17). Intellectual processes can, 
indeed, never do away with emotions; such processes are, on 
the contrary, in many cases the sources of new and character- 
istic emotions. A volition entirely without emotion, determined 
by a purely intellectual motive, is, as already remarked (p. 
700), a psychological impossibility. Still, intellectual develop- 
ment exercises beyond a doubt a moderating influence on emo- 
tions. This is particularly true whenever intellectual motives 
enter into the emotions which prepare the way for volitional 
acts. This may be due partly to the counteraction of the feel- 
ings which generally takes place, or it may be due partly to the 
slow development of intellectual motives, for emotions usually 
are the stronger, the more rapidly their component feelings rise* 
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9. Connected with this moderation of the emotional com- 
ponents of volitions under the influence of intellectual motives, 
is still another change. It consists in the fact that the act which 
closes the volition is not an external movement. The effect 
which removes the exciting emotion is itself a psychical process 
which does not show itself directly through any external symp- 
tom whatever. Such an effect which is imperceptible for ob- 
jective observation is called an internal volitional act. The 
transition from external to internal volitional acts is so bound 
up with intellectual development that the very character of 
the intellectual processes themselves is to be explained to a 
great extent by the influence of volitions on the train of ideas 
(§ 15, 9). The act which closes the volition in such a case is 
some change in the train of ideas, which change follow’s the pre- 
ceding motives as the result of some resolution or decision. The 
feelings which accompany these acts of immediate preparation, 
and the feeling of activity connected with the change itself, 
agree entirely with the feelings observed in the case of external 
volitional acts. Furthermore, action is followed by more or less 
intense feelings of satisfaction, and a removal of preceding emo- 
tional and affective strain. The only difference, accordingly, 
between these special volitions connected with the intellectual 
development and the earlier forms of volition, is to be found 
in the fact that here the final effect of the volition does not 
show itself in an external bodily movement. 

Still, we may have a bodily movement as the secondary 
result of an internal volitional act, when the resolution refers to 
an external act to be executed at some later time. In such a case 
the act itself always results from a second, later volition. The 
decisive motives for this second process come, to be sure, from 
the preceding internal volition, but the two are nevertheless 
distinct and different processes. Thus, for example, the forma- 
tion of a resolution to execute an act in the future under cer- 
tain expected conditions, is an internal volition, while the later 
performance of the act is an external action different from the 
first, even though requiring the first as a necessary antecedent. 
It is evident that where an external volitional act arises from 
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a decision after a conflict among the motives, we have a transi- 
tional form in which it is impossible to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the two kinds of volition, namely, that which consists 
in a single unitary process and that which is made up of two 
processes, that is, of an earlier and a later volition. In such a 
transitional form, if the decision is at all separated in time 
from the act itself, the decision may be regarded as an internal 
volitional act preparatory to the execution. 

10. These two changes which take place during the develop- 
ment of will, namely, the moderation of emotions and the ren- 
dering independent of internal volitions, are changes of a pro- 
gressive order. In contrast with these there is a third process 
which is one of retrogradation. When complex volitions with the 
same motive are often repeated, the conflict between the 
motives grows less intense; the opposing motives which were 
overcome in earlier cases grow weaker and finally disappear 
entirely. The complex act has then passed into a simple, or im- 
pulsive acL This retrogradation of complex volitional processes 
shows clearly the utter inappropriateness of the limitation of 
the concept “impulsive’’ to acts of will arising from sense- 
feelings. As a result of the gradual elimination of opposing mo- 
tives, there are intellectual, moral, and aesthetic, as well as 
simple sensuous, impulsive acts. 

This regressive development is but one step in a process 
which unites all the external acts of living being, whether they 
are volitional acts or automatic reflex movements. When the 
habituating practice of certain acts is carried further, the de- 
termining motives finally become, even in impulsive acts, 
weaker and more transient. The external stimulus originally 
aroused a strongly affective idea which operated as a motive, 
but now the stimulus causes the discharge of the act before 
it can arouse an idea. In this way the impulsive movement 
finally becomes an automatic movement. The more often this 
automatic movement is repeated, the easier it, in turn, becomes, 
even when the stimulus is not sensed, as for example in deep 
sleep or during complete diversion of the attention. The move- 
ment now appears as a pure physiological reflex, and the voli- 
tional process has become a simple reflex process. 
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This gradual reduction of volitional to mechanical processes^ 
which depends essentially on the elimination of all the psychical 
elements between the beginning and end of the act, may take 
place either in the case of movements which were originally 
impulsive, or in the case of movements which have become 
impulsive through the retrogradation of voluntary acts. It is 
not improbable that all the reflex movements of both animals 
and men originate in this way. As evidence of this we have, 
besides the above described reduction of volitional acts through 
practice to pure mechanical processes, also the purposeful 
character of reflexes, which points to the presence at some time 
of purposive ideas as motives. Furthermore, the fact that the 
movements of the lowest animals are all evidently simple vo- 
litional acts, not reflexes, tells for the same view, so that here 
too there is no justification for the assumption frequently made 
that acts of will have been developed from reflex movements. 
Finally, we can most easily explain from this point of view the 
fact mentioned in § 13, namely, thdJi expressive movements may 
belong to any one of the forms possible in the scale of external 
acts. Obviously the simplest movements are impulsive acts, 
while many complicated pantomimetic movements probably 
came originally from voluntary acts which passed first into 
impulsive and then into reflex movements. Observed phenom- 
ena make it necessary to assume that the retrogradations 
which begin in the individual life are gradually carried fur- 
ther through the transmission .of acquired dispositions, so 
that certain acts which were originally voluntary may appear 
from the first in later descendants as impulsive or reflex move- 
ments. 

II. The exact observation of volitional processes is, for 
the reasons given above, impossible in the case of volitional 
acts which come naturally in the course of life; the only way 
in which a thorough psychological investigation can be made, 
is, therefore, through experimental observation. To be sure, 
we can not produce volitional processes of every kind whenever 
we wish to do so, we must limit ourselves therefore to the ob- 
1 Outlines of Psychology^ p. 191. 
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servation of such processes as can be easily influenced through 
external means, namely such as begin with external stimula- 
tions and terminate in external acts. The experiments which 
serve this purpose are called reaction experiments. They may 
be described in their essentials as follows. A volitional process 
of simple or complex character is incited by an external sense- 
stimulus and then after the occurrence of certain psychical 
processes which serve in part as motives, the volition is brought 
to an end by a motor reaction. Reaction experiments have a 
second and more general significance in addition to their signi- 
ficance as means for the analysis of volitional processes. They 
furnish means for the measurement of the rate of certain psy- 
chical and psycho-physical processes. 

The simplest reaction experiment that can be tried is as fol- 
lows. At the end of a short but always uniform interval (2—3 
sec.) after a signal which serves to concentrate the attention 
has been given, an external stimulus is allowed to act on some 
sense-organ. At the moment when the stimulus is perceived, 
a movement which has been determined upon and prepared 
before, as, for example, a movement of the hand is executed. 
The psychological conditions in this experiment correspond es- 
sentially to those of a simple volition. The sense impression 
serves as a simple motive, and this is to be followed invariably 
by a particular act. If now we measure objectively by means 
of either graphic or other chronometric apparatus, the interval 
which elapses between the action of the stimulus and the execu- 
tion of the movement, it will be possible, by frequently repeated 
experiments of the same kind, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the subjective processes which make up the whole 
reaction, while at the same time the results of the objective 
measurement will furnish a check for the constancy or possible 
variations in these subjective processes. This check is especially 
useful in those cases where some condition in the experiment, 
and thereby the subjective course of the volition itself, is inten- 
tionally modified. 

12. Such a modification may, indeed, be introduced even 
in the simple form of the experiment just described, by vary- 
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ing the way in which the reactor prepares^ before the appear- 
ance of the stimulus, for the execution of the act. When the 
preparation is of such a character that expectation is directed 
toward the stimulus which is to serve as a motive, and the ex- 
ternal act does not take place until the stimulus is clearly re- 
cognized, there results a complete or sensorial form of reaction. 
When, on the other hand, the preparatory expectation is so 
directed toward the act, that the movement follows the recep- 
tion of the stimulus as rapidly as possible, there results a short- 
ened form of reaction, or the so-called muscular reaction. In 
the first case the ideational factor of the expectation is a pale 
memory image of the familiar sense impression. When the 
period of preparation is more extended, this image oscillates 
between alternating clearness and obscurity. The effective 
element is a feeling of expectation which oscillates in a similar 
manner and is connected with sensations of strain from the 
sense-organ to be affected, as for example with tension of the 
tympanic membrane, or of the ocular muscles of accommoda- 
tion and movement. At the moment when the impression ar- 
rives the preparatory feelings and sensations mentioned are fol- 
lowed by a comparatively weak relieving feeling of surprise. 
This surprise in turn gives place to a clearly subsequent arous- 
ing feeling of activity which accompanies the reaction move- 
ment and appears in conjunction with the inner tactual sensa- 
tions. In the second case, on the other hand, where the reaction 
is of the shortened form, we may observe during the period of 
preparatory expectation a pale, wavering memory image of 
the motor organ which is to react {e. g., the hand) together 
with strong sensations of strain in the same, and a fairly con- 
tinuous feeKng of expectation connected with these sensations. 
At the moment when the stimulus arrives the state of expecta- 
tion gives place to a strong feeling of surprise. There connect 
with this surprise both the feeling of activity which accom- 
panies the reaction and also the sensations which arise in the 
reaction. So rapid is this connection that the surprise and the 
subsequent state are not distinguished at all, or at most, only 
very vaguely. The sensorial reaction-time is on the average 
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o. 2 lo — 0.290 sec. ; muscular reaction-time averages from 0.100 — 
0.180 sec. (the shortest time is for sound, the longest for light). 

13. By introducing special conditions we may make com- 
plete and shortened reactions the starting points for the study 
of the development of volitions in two different directions. Com- 
plete (sensorial) reactions furnish the means of passing from 
simple to complex volitions because we can in this case easily 
insert different psychical processes between the perception of 
the impression and the execution of the reaction. Thus we have 
a voluntary act of relatively simple character when we allow an 
act of direct sensory cognition and discrimination to follow the 
perception of the impression and then let the movement depend 
on this second process. In this case, not the immediate impres- 
sion, but the idea which results from the act of cognition or 
discrimination is the motive for the act to be performed. This 
motive is only one of a greater or smaller number of equally 
possible motives which could have come up in place of it; as a 
result the reaction movement takes on the character of a volun- 
tary act. In fact, we may observe clearly the feeling of resolu- 
tion antecedent to the act and also the feelings preceding the 
feeling of resolution and connected with the perception of the 
impression. This is still more emphatically the case, and the 
succession of ideational and affective processes is at the same 
time more complicated, when we bring in still another psychical 
process, as for example memory processes, to serve as the motive 
for the execution of the movement. Finally, the voluntary 
process becomes one of choice when in such experiments the act 
is not merely influenced by a plurality of motives in such a way 
that several must follow one another before one determines the 
act, but when, in addition to that, one of a number of possible 
different acts is decided upon according to the motive presented. 
This kind of reaction takes place when preparations are made 
for different movements, for example one with the right hand 
another with the left hand, or one with each of the ten fingers, 
and the condition is prescribed for each movement that an im- 
pression of a particular quality shall serve as its motive, for 
example the impression blue for the right hand, red for the left. 
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14. Shortened (muscular) reactions, on the contrary, may 
be used to investigate the reirogradaiion of volitional acts as 
they become reflex movements. In this form of reaction the 
preparatory expectation is directed entirely toward the ex- 
ternal act which is to be executed as rapidly as possible, so that 
voluntary inhibition or execution of the act in accordance with 
the special character of the impression can here not take place. 
In other words, a transition from simple to complex acts of will, 
is in this case impossible. On the other hand, it is easy by prac- 
tice so to habituate one’s self to the invariable connection of 
an impression and a particular movement, that the process 
of perception fades out more and more or takes place after the 
motor impulse, so that finally the movement becomes just like 
a reflex movement. This reduction of volition to a mechanical 
process, shows itself objectively most clearly in the shortening 
of the objective time to that observed for pure reflexes, and 
shows itself subjectively in the fact that for psychological ob- 
servation there is a complete coincidence in point of time, of 
impression and reaction, while the characteristic feeling of re- 
solution gradually disappears entirely. 


III. INTERCONNECTION OF PSYCHICAL 
COMPOUNDS 

§ 17. Apperceptive Combinations. 

I. Associations in all their forms are regarded by us as 
passive experiences, because the feeling of activity, which is 
characteristic of all processes of volition and attention, never 
arises except as it is added to the already completed association 
process in a kind of apperception of the resultant, given content. 
Associations are, accordingly, processes which can arouse 
volitions but are not themselves directly influenced by voli- 
tions. This absence of any dependence on volition is, however, 
the criterion of a passive process. 

The case is essentially different with the second kind of 
combinations which are formed between different psychical 
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compounds and their elements, namely, the apperceptive com- 
binaiions. Here the feeling of activity with its accompanying 
variable sensations of tension does not merely follow the com- 
binations as an after-effect produced by them, but it precedes 
them so that the combinations themselves are immediately re- 
cognized as formed with the aid of attention. In this sense these 
experiences are called active experiences. 

2. Apperceptive combinations include a large number of 
psychical processes which are distinguished in popular parlance 
under the general terms thinking, reflection, imagination, and 
understanding. These are all regarded as psychical processes 
of a type higher than sense perceptions or pure memory pro- 
cesses, while at the same time they are all looked upon as dif- 
ferent from one another. Especially is this true of the so-called 
functions of imagination and understanding. In contrast with 
this loose view of the faculty theory, association psychology 
sought to find a unitary principle by subsuming also the apper- 
ceptive combinations of ideas under the general concept of as- 
sociation, and at the same time limiting the concept, as noted 
above,^ to successive association. This reduction to successive 
association was effected either by neglecting the essential sub- 
jective and objective distinguishing marks of apperceptive 
combinations, or by attempting to avoid the difficulties of an 
explanation, through the introduction of certain supplementary 
concepts taken from popular psychology. Thus, “interest” 
and “ intelligence” were credited with an influence on associa- 
tions. Very often this view was based on the erroneous notion 
that the recognition of certain distinguishing features in apper- 
ceptive combinations and associations meant the assertion of 
a fundamental division between the former and the latter. Of 
course, this is not true. All psychical processes are connected 
with associations as much as with the original sense percep- 
tions. Yet, just as associations always form a part of every 
sense perception and in spite of that appear in memory pro- 
cesses as relatively independent processes, so apperceptive 
combinations are based always on associations, but the essen- 

^ Outlines oj Fsychology, p. 251. 
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tial jittrihutfs nf these sipperceptive combinations are not 

In tryitt« Ui account for the essential attributes of apper- 
ceptive comhinatiuns, we may clivkle the psychical processes 
which l)eh>nK to this class into sim[ik and com pies a ^perceptive 
funtikms. 'I he simple functions are those of relating and com- 
paring. the complex those of synthesis and analysis. 

.4. Simpk Apprrcepim Functions (Relating and Comparing. 

4. The most elementary apjxireeptive function is that of 
rc/»iiJHK two psvfhkal emtents to each other. 'I'he grounds for such 
rehititif? are always given in the single psychical compounds 
and their ass«Hiations. hut the actual carrying out of the pro- 
cess itself is a sjHH'ial apficTceptive activity through which the 
reltiiUm itsrlf itecomes a sjH'cial conscious content, distinct 
trom the totitents which are relateil, though indeed inseparably 
connected with them. For example, when we recognize the 
iilcntity ‘»f an oiijet t with one jRTceived before, orwhen we are 
t oust imis of a deiiiiite relatitm between a remembered event 
and a present impression, there is in both cases a relating 
apjK-rceplive a>livity connected with the associations. 

So king as the recognttitm remains a [Hire association, the pro- 
■ csmif relating is limited t«r the feeling of familiarity which fol- 
lows the as dmilatiun of the new impression either immediately, 
or after a slmrt interval. When, on the contrary, apperception 
is arldeti In a .s-aiation, this feeling is sujiplied with a clearly 
ret t>gni/.«al ideatamal substratum. ‘I'he earlier perception and 
the new impres.ii>n are separated in time and then brought 
intt* a relation of agreement on the basis of their essential at- 
tributes, ‘I'he ease is similar when we kicome conscious of the 
molivesof a memory aet. I'hisiiiso fwesupposes that a compari- 
son of the memory image with the im[)ression which occasioned 
it, is added to the merely associative process which gave rise 
til the image. ‘Hus. it will la* seen, is a process that can be 
brought alwmt only through attention. 

4. •Huis, the rekting function is bmught into activity through 
,iv«iK i.ttinris, wherever these aasaciations themselves or their 
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products are made the objects of voluntary observation. The 
relating function is connected, as the examples mentioned 
show, with the function of comparing^ whenever the related 
contents of consciousness are clearly separated processes, be- 
longing to one and the same class of psychical experiences. 
Relating activity is, therefore, the wider concept, comparison 
is the narrower. A comparison is possible only when the com- 
pared contents are brought into relation with one another. On 
the other hand, conscious contents may be related without be- 
ing compared with one another, as is the case, for example, 
when an attribute is related to its object, or when one process 
is related to another which regularly follows or precedes it. As 
a result of this it follows that where the fuller conditions neces- 
sary for a comparison are present, the experiences given may be 
merely related, or they may also be compared with each other. 
Thus, one calls it relating when he thinks of a present impres- 
sion as the reason for remembering an earlier experience; he 
calls it comparing, on the other hand, when he establishes cer- 
tain definite points of agreement or difference between the 
earlier and the present impression. 

6. The process of comparing is, in turn, made up of two ele- 
mentary functions which are as a rule intimately interconnected. 
These two elementary functions are first, the perception of agree- 
ments, and second, the perception of differences. There is a mis- 
taken view prevalent even in present-day psychology. It 
originated in popular psychology and was strengthened by the 
discussions of logical intellectualism. It consists in the accept- 
ance of the notion that the mere existence of psychical ele- 
ments and compounds is identical with their apperceptive 
comparison. Every sensation is accordingly treated as a “ sens- 
ory judgment,” every immediate perception of distance as 
a ‘'judgment of depth,” and so on through the whole series of 
processes. In all these cases, however, the judgment appears 
after the sensations and ideas; the judgment must, therefore, 
be recognized as a separate process. To be sure, agreements 
and differences arise in our psychical processes, if they did 
not we could not observe them. But the comparing activity 
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through which these likenesses and differences in sensations and 
ideas are made evident, is not identical with the sensations and 
ideas themselves. It is a function which may arise in connection 
with these elements, but does not necessarily so arise. 

7. Even the psychical elements, that is, sensations, and 
simple feelings, can be compared with reference to their agree- 
ments and differences. Indeed, it is through a series of such 
comparison that we arrange these psychical elements into sys- 
tems, each one of which contains the elements which are most 
closely related. Within a given system two kinds of comparison 
are possible, namely, comparison in respect to qtcality and 
comparisons in respect to intensity. Then, too, a comparison 
between grades of clearness is possible when attention is paid 
to the way in which the elements appear in consciousness. 
In the same way comparison is applied to intensive and exten- 
sive psychical compounds. Every psychical element and every 
psychical compound, in so far as it is a member of a regular sys- 
tem, constitutes a psychical magniivAe, A determination of the 
value of such a psychical magnitude is possible only through 
comparison with some other magnitude in the same system. 
Psychical magnitude is, accordingly, an original attribute of 
every psychical element and compound. It is of various kinds, 
as intensity, quality, extensive (spatial and temporal) value, 
and when the different states of consciousness are considered, 
clearness. But the determination of psychical value can be 
effected only through the apperceptive function of comparison. 

8. measurement differs from measurement 

in the fact that the latter may be carried out in acts of com- 
parison separated almost indefinitely in time, because its ob- 
jects are relatively constant. For example, we can determine 
the height of a certain mountain to-day with a barometer and 
then after a long time we may determine the height of another 
mountain, and if no sensible changes in the configuration of the 
land have taken place in the interval, we can compare the re- 
sults of our two measurements. Psychical compounds, on the 
other hand, are not relatively permanent objects, but contin- 
ually changing processes, -so that we can compare two such 
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psychical magnitudes only when other conditions remain the 
same, and when the two factors to be compared follow each 
other in immediate succession. These requirements have as 
their immediate corollaries: first, that there is no absolute 
standard for the comparison of psychical magnitudes, but 
every such comparison stands by itself and is of merely relative ' 
validity; second, that finer comparisons are possible only be- 
tween psychical magnitudes of the same dimension, so that a 
reduction, analogous to that by which the most widely separated 
physical quantities, such as periods of time and physical forces, 
are all expressed in terms of one dimension of space, is out of the 
question in psychical comparisons. 

9. It follows that the possible relations between psychical 
magnitudes which can be established by direct comparison 
are limited in number. The establishment of such relations 
is possible only in certain particularly favorable cases. These 
favorable cases are (i) the equality between two psychical mag- 
nitudes and (2) the just noticeable difference between two such 
magnitudes^ as for example two sensation intensities of like 
quality, or two qualities of like intensity belonging to the same 
dimension. As a somewhat more complex case which still lies 
within the limits of immediate comparison we have (3) the 
equality of two differences between magnitudes^ especially when 
these magnitudes belong to neighboring parts of the same sys- 
tem. It is clear that in each of these three kinds of psychical 
measurements the two fundamental functions in apperceptive 
comparison, namely the perception of agreements and the per- 
ception of differences, are both applied together. In the first 
case, one of two psychical magnitudes, A and B, is gradually 
varied until it agrees for immediate comparison with the other; 
thus, for example, B is varied until it agrees with A. In the 
second case A and B are taken equal at first and then B is 
changed until it appears either just noticeably greater or just 
noticeably smaller than A . Finally, the third case is used to the 
greatest advantage when a whole line of psychical magnitudes, 
as for example of sensation intensities, extending from ^ as a 
lower limit to C as an upper limit, is so divided by a middle 
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quantity B, which has been found by gradual variations, and 
is so placed that the partial distance 4 Bis apperceived as equal 
to SC. 

10. The most direct and most easily utilizable results de- 
rived from these methods of comparison are given by the second 
method, or the method of minimal differences as it is called. The 
difference between the physical stimuli which corresponds to 
the just noticeable difference between psychical magnitudes is 
called the difference threshold of the stimulus. The intensity 
at which the resulting psychical process, as for example a 
sensation, can be just apperceived, is called the stimulus 
threshold. Observation shows that the difference threshold of 
the stimulus increases in proportion to the distance from the 
stimulus threshold, in such a way that the relation between the 
difference threshold and the absolute quantity of the stimulus 
or the relative difference threshold, remains constant. If, for 
example, a certain sound the intensity of which is i must be 
increased 1-3 in order that the sensation may be just noticeably 
greater, a sound whose intensity is 2 must be increased 2-3, one 
with an intensity 3 must be increased 3-3, etc., to reach the dif- 
ference threshold. This law is called Weberns law, after its 
discoverer E. H. Weber. It is easily understood when we look 
upon it as a law of apperceptive comparison. From this point of 
view it must obviously be interpreted to mean that psychical 
magnitudes can be compared only according to their relative values. 

This view that Weber’s law is an expression of the general 
law of the relativity of psychical magnitudes, assumes that the 
psychical magnitudes which are compared, themselves in- 
crease within the limits of the validity of the law in direct pro- 
portion to their stimuli. It has not yet been possible to demon- 
strate the truth of this assumption on its physiological side, on 
account of the difficulties of measuring exactly the stimulation 
of nerves and sense-organs. Still, we have evidence in favor of 
it in the psychological fact that in certain special cases, where 
the conditions of observation lead very naturally to a compari- 
son of absolute differences in magnitude, the absolute difference 
threshold, instead of the relative threshold, is found to be con- 
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slant. We have such a case, for example, in the comparison, > 
within wide limits, of minimal differences in pitch. Then, too, 
where large differences in sensations are compared according 
to the third method described above (p. 716), it is found in 
general that equal absolute stimulus differences, not relative 
differences, are perceived as equal. This shows that appercep- 
tive comparison follows two different principles under different 
conditions, a principle of relative comparison (Weber’s law) 
which is the more general, and a principle of absolute compari- 
son which takes the place of the first principle under special 
conditions which favor such a form of apperception. 

II. As special cases among the apperceptive comparisons 
generally falling under Weber’s law, are the comparisons of 
magnitudes which are related to each other as relatively greatest 
sensation differences or, when dealing with feelings, as opposites. 
The phenomena which appear in such cases are usually grouped 
together under the class name contrasts. In the department 
where contrasts have been most thoroughly investigated, that 
is, in the case of light sensations ^ there is generally an utter lack 
of discrimination between two phenomena which are obviously 
entirely different in origin, though their results are to a certain 
extent related. We may distinguish these as light induction or 
physiological contrast, and true contrast or psychological con- 
trast. Physiological contrasts are closely connected with the * 
phenomena of after-images, perhaps they are the same. Psycho- 
logical contrasts are essentially different; they are usually 
pushed into the background by the stronger physiological ’ 
contrasts when the impressions are intense. Psychological con- 
trasts are distinguished from physiological by two important 
characteristics. First, psychical contrasts do not reach their 
greatest intensity when the brightness and saturation are 
greatest, but when the sensations are at the medium stages, 
where the eye is most sensitive to changes in brightness and 
saturation. Second, under favorable conditions psychical con- 
trasts can be removed by comparison with an independent 
object. Especially the latter characteristic shows these con- 
trasts to be unqualifiedly the products of comparisons. Thus 
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for example, when a gray square is laid on a black groimd and 
close by a similar gray square is laid on a white ground and 
all are covered with transparent paper, the two squares appear 
entirely different; the one on the black ground looks bright, 
nearly white, while the square on the white ground looks dark, 
nearly black. Now after-images and irradiations are very weak 
when the colors are thus seen through translucent media, so 
that it may be assumed that the phenomenon described is a 
psychical contrast. If, again, a strip of black cardboard which 
is also covered with the transparent paper, and is therefore 
exactly the same gray as the two squares, is held in such a 
position that it connects the two squares, the contrast will be 
entirely removed, or, at least, very much diminished. If in this 
experiment a colored ground is used instead of the achromatic 
ground, the gray squares will appear very clearly in the corre- 
sponding complementary color. But here, too, the contrast 
can be made to disappear through comparison with an inde- 
pendent gray object. 

12. Similar contrasts appear also in other spheres of sensa- 
tion when the conditions for their demonstration are favor- 
able. They are also especially marked in the case of feelings 
and may arise under proper conditions in the case of spatial 
and temporal ideas. Sensations of pitch are relatively most free 
from contrast, for most persons have a well developed ability 
to recognize absolute pitch and this probably tends to overcome 
contrast. In the case of feelings the eS.tctoi contrast is intimately 
connected with the natural opposition between effective quali- 
ties. Thus, pleasurable feelings are intensified by unpleasant 
feelings immediately preceding, and the same holds for many 
feelings of relaxation following feelings of strain, as for example 
in the case of a feeling of fulfilment after expectation. The effect 
of contrast in the case of spatial and temporal ideas is most 
obvious when the same spatial or temporal interval is compared 
alternately with a longer and with a shorter interval. In such 
cases the interval appears different; in comparison with the 
shorter it appears greater, in comparison with the longer, 
smaller. Here, too, the contrast between spatial ideas can be 
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removed by bringing an object between the contrasted figures 
in such a way that it is possible easily to relate them. 

13. We may regard the phenomena which result from the 
apperception of an impression the real character of which dif- 
fers from the character expected^ as special modifications of 
psychical contrast. For example, if we are prepared to lift a 
heavy weight, and find in the actual lifting of the weight that 
it proves to be light, or if we lift a heavy weight when we ex- 
pected a light one, the result is in the first case an underestima- 
tion, in the second an overestimation of the real weight. If a 
series of exactly equal weights of different sizes are made to 
vary in size so that they look like a set of weights varying 
regularly from a lighter to a heavier they will appear to be dif- 
ferent in weight when raised. The smallest will seem to be the 
heaviest and the largest to be the lightest. The familiar as- 
sociation that the greater volume is connected with the greater 
mass determines in this case the tendency of expectation. The 
false estimation of the weight then results from the contrast 
between the real and the expected sensation. 

B. Complex Apperceptive Functions. {Synthesis and Analysis). 

14. When the simple processes of relating and comparing 
are repeated and combined several times, the complex psychical 
functions of synthesis and analysis arise. Synthesis is primarily 
the product of the relating activity of apperception, analysis 
of the comparing activity. 

As a combining function apperceptive synthesis is based 
upon fusions and associations. It differs from fusions and as- 
sociations in the fact .that some of the ideational and affective 
elements which are brought forward by the association are 
voluntarily emphasized and others are pushed into the back- 
ground. The motives for the choice between the elements can 
be explained only from the whole previous development of the 
individual consciousness. As a result of this voluntary activity 
the product of this synthesis is a complex in which all the com- 
ponents are derived from former sense perceptions and associa- 
tions, but in which the combination of these components may 
differ more or less from the original forms. 
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I'hc kl«iti«nal elements of a compound thus resulting from 
apiwrceptive synthesis may be regarded as the substratum 
fur the rest uf its contents, and so we call such a compound in 
genera! an idea. When the combination of the elements 

is jH'tniliar. that is, markedly different from the products of 
associations, the aggregate idea and each of its relatively in- 
dejjentienl ifieational comixments is called an idea of imagina- 
tim or imagf of magination. Since the voluntary synthesis may 
vary more or less from the combinations presented in sense 
perception atid as>«»ciati«n, it follows that practically no sharp 
line of demarcation can be drawn between images of imagina- 
tion ami tho.se of memory. Hut we have a more essential mark 
of the apih'rcrpiive pn(ces.s in the positive characteristic which 
up|KMrs in the fact that it lieiiends on a voluntary synthesis, 
than we have in the negative fact that the combination does 
not corresp. md in character to any particular sense perception, 
'rhis jHisittve i haracterislic is also the source of a most striking 
tlitlereiu e between images of imagination and those of memory. 
'I'he ililTereiu e in tpiestion consists in the fact that the sensation 
elements t»f an apiH'rceplive comix)und arc much more like 
those t»f an immaliate senst; {KTception in clearness and dis- 
tinctness, amt usually also in completeness and intensity. This 
Is easily estplaimsl by the fact that the reciprocally inhibitory 
inrtueiues which the uncontrolled associadons exercise on one 
another, and which prevent the formation of fixed memory 
images, are diminished or removed by the voluntary empha- 
*l/.inK of certain particular ideational compounds. It is possible 
to mistake image's of imagination for real experiences. In the 
case of mc'tnory images this is possible only when they become 
images of imagination, that is, when the memories are no longer 
allowed to arise jiiis.sivety, but are to some extent produced by 
the will, tlem-rally, there are such voluntary modifications of 
inrmctries through a. mixing of real with imagined elements. 
Alt our memories arc* therefore made up of “fancy and truth. ” ^ 
hfemiiry images thus change under the influence of our feelings 
and volition to imagesof imagination, and we generally deceive 
oufa lvt's with their resr'tnblance to real experiences. 

^ Bkkimi und WahrheU* 
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15. From the aggregate ideas which thus result from apper- 
ceptive synthesis there arise two forms of apperceptive analysis 
which work themselves out in opposite directions. The one is 
known in popular parlance as activity of the imagination^ the 
second as activity of the understanding. The two are by no 
means absolutely different, as might be surmised from these 
names, but are, rather, closely related and always connected 
with each other. Their fundamental determining motives are 
what distinguish them and condition all their secondary dif- 
ferences and also the reaction which they exercise on the syn- 
thetic function. 

In the case of the activity of imagination'*'^ the motive is 
the reproduction of real complexes of experience or of experi' 
ences analogous to reality. This is the earlier form of apperceptive 
analysis and arises directly from association. It begins with a 
more or less comprehensive aggregate idea made up of a variety 
of ideational and affective elements and embracing the general 
content of a complex experience in which the single compo- 
nents are only indefinitely distinguished. The aggregate idea 
is then divided in a series of successive acts into a number of 
•more definite, connected compounds, partly spatial, partly 
temporal in character. The primary voluntary synthesis is 
thus followed by analytic acts which may in turn give rise to 
the motives for a new synthesis and thus to a repetition of 
the whole process with a partially modified, or more limited 
aggregate idea. 

The activity of imagination shows two stages of development. 
The first is more passive and arises directly from the ordinary 
memory function. It appears continually in the train of thought 
especially in the form of an anticipation of the future, and plays 
an important part in psychical development as a preparation 
or antecedent of volitions. It may, however, in an analogous 
way, appear as a representation in thought of imaginary situa- 
tions or of successions of external phenomena. The second, or 
active, form of imagination is under the influence of a fixed 
-idea of some end, and therefore presupposes a high degree of 
voluntary control over the images of imagination, and a strong 
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interference, partly inhibitory, partly selective, with the mem- 
ory images that tend to push themselves into consciousness 
without voluntary action. Even the first synthesis of the ag- 
gregate idea is more systematic when produced by this active 
process. And an aggregate idea, when once formed in this way, 
is held more firmly and subjected to a more complete analysis 
than in passive imagination. Very often the components them- 
selves are subordinate aggregate ideas to which the same pro- 
cess of analysis is again applied. In this way the principle of 
organic division according to the end in view governs all the 
products and processes of active imagination. The produc- 
tions of art show this most clearly. Still, there are, in the ordi- 
nary play of imagination, the most various intermediate stages 
between passive imagination, or that which arises directly 
from memory, and active imagination, or that which is directed 
by fixed ends. 

16. In contrast with this imagination or imaginative re- 
production of real experiences, or of experiences which may 
be thought of as real, the function of the understanding^^ is 
the perception of agreements and differences and other derived 
logical relations between contents of experience. Understanding 
also begins with aggregate ideas in which a number of experi- 
ences which are real or may be ideated as real, are voluntarily 
set in relation to one another and combined into a unitary whole. 
The analysis which takes place in this case, however, is turned 
by its fundamental motive in a different direction. Such analy- 
sis consists not merely in a clearer grasp of the single compo- 
nents of the aggregate idea, but it consists also in the establish- 
ment of the manifold relations which exist between the various 
components and which we may discover through comparison. 
In establishing such relations it is possible, as soon as analyses 
have been made several times, to introduce into any particular 
case the results gained through relating and comparing processes 
which were carried out on other occasions. 

As a consequence of this stricter application of the element- 
ary relating, and comparing functions, the activity of under- 
standing follows definite rules even in its external form, especi- 
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ally when it is highly developed. The fact which showed itself 
in the case of imagination and even of memory, appears here in 
a developed form. The fact in question is that the apperceived 
relations between the various psychical contents are presented 
in imagination and memory, not merely simultaneously, but 
successively, so that We proceed from one relation to the next^ 
and so on. In the case of understanding, this successive present- 
ation of relations develops into the discursive division of the 
aggregate idea. This is expressed in the law of the duality of the 
logical forms of thought, according to which, analysis resulting 
from relating comparison divides the content of the aggre- 
gate idea into two parts, subject and predicate, and may then 
separate each of these parts again once or several times. These 
secondary divisions give rise to grammatical forms which stand 
in a logical relation analogous to that of subject and predicate, 
such as noun and attributive, verb and object, verb and ad- 
verb. In this way the process of apperceptive analysis results 
in 2. judgment which finds expression in the sentence. 

For the psychological explanation of judgment it is of funda- 
mental importance that judgment be regarded, not as a syn- 
thetic, but as an analytic function. The original aggregate ideas 
which are divided by judgment into their reciprocally related 
components, are exactly like ideas of imagination. The pro- 
ducts of analysis which result from judgment are, on the other 
hand, not as in the case of imagination, images of more limited 
extent and greater clearness, but conceptual ideas, that is, ideas 
which stand, with regard to other partial ideas of the same 
whole, in some one of the relations which are discovered through 
the general relating and comparing functions. If we call the 
aggregate idea which is subjected to such a relating analysis 
a thought, then z, judgment is a division of this thought into its 
components, and a concept is the product of such a division. 

17. Concepts found in this way are arranged in certain 
general classes according to the character of the analyses 
which produced them. These classes are the concepts of objects, 
concepts of attributes, and concepts of states^ Judgment as a 
division of the aggregate idea, sets an object in relation to its 
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attributes or states^ or it sets various objects in relation to one 
another. Since a single concept can never, strictly speaking, 
be thought of by itself, but is always connected in the whole 
idea with one or more other concepts, the conceptual ideas 
are strikingly different from the ideas of imagination because 
of the indefiniteness and variableness of the former. This 
indefiniteness is essentially increased by the fact that as 
a result of the like outcome of different kinds of judgment, 
concepts arise which may form components of many ideas 
which differ in their concrete characters. A concept of this 
kind can therefore be used in a great variety of different ap- 
plications. Such general concepts constitute, on account of 
the wide application of relating analysis to different contents 
of judgment, the great majority of all concepts; and they 
have a greater or smaller number of corresponding single 
ideational contents. A single idea is selected from this group 
of contents as a representative of the concept. This gives 
the conceptual idea of a greater definiteness. At the same 
time there is always connected with this idea the conscious- 
ness that it is merely a representative. This consciousness 
generally takes the form of a characteristic feeling, the conceptual 
feeling. This feeling may be traced to the fact that obscure 
ideas, which have the attributes which make them suitable 
to serve as representations of the concept, tend to force them- 
selves into consciousness in the form of memory images. As 
evidence of this we have the fact that the feeling is very in- 
tense when any concrete image of the concept is chosen as 
its representative, as for example when a particular individual 
stands for the concept man, while it disappears almost en- 
tirely as soon as the representative idea differs entirely in 
content from the objects included under the concept. Word 
ideas fulfill this latter condition and that is what gives them 
their importance as universal aids to thought. Word ideas 
are furnished to the individual consciousness in a finished 
state, so that we must leave to social psychology the ques- 
tion of the psychological development of the processes of 
thought which are active in their formation. 
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